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to  allow  such  sums  of  money,  as  should  be  sufficient  for  the  cariy« 
ing  on  the  charges  of  that  war.' 

<Yet  these  reasonings  were  not  so  plausible,  but  that  most  con. 
sidering  men  easily  saw  through  them.  Those,  that  loTed  the  Pro. 
testant  jn^rest,  oould  not  widi  patience  endune  to  set  the  triple 
league,  which  was  the  greatest  fence  of  their  religion,  against  the 
growing  greatness  of  iFrance,  broken,  and  new  leagues  made  with 
the  king,  whose  aim  at  an  universal  monarchy  wus  then  as  Yisible, 
though  the  effects  of  it  had  not  been  near  so  fatal  as  they  are  now. 
Therefore,  other  methods  were  followed  at  home;  the  Dissenters 
were  caressed,  and  a  declaration  of  indulgence  was  set  out,  wherein 
the  king  expresses  so  very  great  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
^  which  he  had  so  eminently  professed  in  his  most  desperate  condi- 
tion abroad  among  Roman  Catholick  princes*,*  that  he  allowed  to  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  the  publick  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
in  houses  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  which  was  only  granted  to 
Rom^a  Catholick^  in  their  own  houses.  And,  lest  this  might  have 
too  much  alienated  the  church  of  England,  whose  members  bore  so 
grea^  a  sway  in  that  parliament,  that  a  breach  with  them,  at  diat 
time,  might  have  stopped  his  designs  upon  Holland,  in  a  great  mea. 
sure,  by  their  refusing  to  pay  the  charges  of  the  war,  he  declares 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament  +,  ^  This  indulgence  should  not  any 
way  prejudice  the  church,  but  that  he  would  support  its  rights  and 
iot,  in  its  full  power.' 

His  declaratloyis,  both  at  the  time  when  this  war  was  on  foot,  and 
tven  afterwards,  as  long  as  he  lived,  were  outwardly  so  very  pas. 
^lonate  and  warm  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  English  Governmeiit,  that^  unless  such  frequent  repetitions 
of  that,  which,  in  good  manners,  none  would  seem  to  question, 
might  look  like  overdoing,  and  so  breed  suspicions,  nothing  could 
have  ever  shakpn  that  opinion,  which  was  so  firmly  grounded  in  the 
hearts  of  all  his  subjects.  He  professed  |,  that  he  should  esteem  it 
the  most  unpardonable  crime  which  could  be  committed  against  him- 
self, to  raise  any  suspicions  of  his  unsteadiness  in  the  Protestant 
religion  in  the  minds  of  his  people ;  and  this  restrained  almost  all 
his  subject!,  who  were  so  dazaled  with  his  other  royal  endowments, 
dint  they  could  never  be  persuaded  to  suspect  so  much  artifice  in  a 
^iace,  whose  natural  goodness,  and  sweetness  ol  temper,  did  so 
fi*ectualij  charm  all  those  who  had  the  honour  to  be' near  his  person. 

But  thongh  these  repeated  protestations  had  wrought  so  intire  a 
confideaoa  la  tike  raifids  of  his  people,  that  they  rested  satisfied  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  aad  interpreted  all  those  actions 
whiek  tended  to  the  supporting  of  the  Popish  interest  in  England  , 
Id  |iis  tendeniess  towards  the  Duke  of  York  ||,  whom  he  resolved 
BeTer  to  abandon  §,  notwithstanding  the  importunities  of  his  people^ 

?Fid.  UieKiog**  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  DectmberiS,  i664' 
Ftb.  s,  tS7ft. 

iDtcltmion  of  iDdalccnct,  i>ec«aiter  96,  1662. 
A  l*apiit  and  his  brother. 
V»  the  mercy  of  the  parllunent,  and  Protestant  enbjteu  of  England,  nrho,  Ibr  the  caMy 
^jthf  king  and  countiy,  required  his  esdution  fh>m  the  throne,  at  the  demise  of  his  brother 
wtkhis. 
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and  die  Bafbty  of  himself  and  his  kingdoms,  seemed  to  require  tt  t 
Yet  the  King  of  France  was  so  tender  of  his  honour,  as  to  conceal 
UieM  piirate  treaties  and  alliances,  which,  at  his  solUcitations,  the 
king  entered  Into,  against  the  United  Prorinces,  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Englisk 
liberties.  But  he  consented  so  far  to  the  publication  of  an  account 
of  the  war  with  Holland,  and  of  the  reasons  and  motives  which 
engaged  the  two  Rings  to  carry  it  on,  that  the  Abbot  Primi,  who 
put  out  the  book  in  the  Italian  tongue,  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Colbert  de  Croissy,  and  a  pension  was  allowed  him  for  hia 
pains,  in  publishing  it  also  in  French :  which  book  was  published 
by  authority  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1682.  It  is  well  known,  how 
serere  that  government  is  in  matters  of  that  nature,  where  nothing 
is  ever  pnblickly  set  forth  of  any  importance,  as  to  the  Church  or 
State^  but  what  perfectly  agrees  with  the  Inclinations  and  interest) 
of  thote  who  are  there  so  very  absolute.  It  was  publickly  known 
at  Rirls,  tliat  Mr.  L^Abbe  Primi  had  a  pension  from  Mr.  Colbert 
de  Crofesy :  And,  when  men  are  employed  by  ministers  of  state,  to 
publish  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  the  government,  their  writ, 
ings  are  rather  looked  upon  as  apologies,  than  histories.  It  mak^ 
no  real  diterence,  whether  what  a  man  writes,  in  such  a  case^ 
be  a  translation  or  an  original,  he  will  be  supposed  to  have  endea. 
voured  to  please  those  who  employed  him ;  and  all  the  fair  protes. 
tatlona  of  sincerity,  and  faithfuliiess,  and  skill,  which  such  a  man 
caft  use,  will  be  only  looked  upon  as  words  of  course,  when  oncO 
the  reasons  of  his  setting  up  for  an  historian  are  publickly  known. 
The  original  of  Count  St.  Majolo  was  printed  in  Italian ;  and  th4 
privilege  ran  as  well  to  the  printing  it  in  Italian  as  French.  How* 
soofer,  I  do  judge,  that  the  name  of  Count  St.  Majolo,  was  a  kind 
of  trick  of  the  Abbot  Primi,  to  talk  of  secret  alliances,  of  breaking; 
leagues,  of  his  master's  persuading  the  King  of  England  io  sei2e 
the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  and  of  several  other  secrets  in  the  nego« 
tiadons  of  Holland,  England,  and  France,  in  his  own  name.  For, 
when  all  is  laid  upon  a  foreigner,  one  may  speak  with  great  assur- 
ance, and  the  Count  St.  Majolo  will  then  answer  for  the  very  things 
fbt  which  Monsieur  L'Abbe  receives  his  pension. 

If  our  minister  at  Paris,  when  this  book  first  appeared,  had  not, 
by  a  tkuely  and  a  diligent  application,  procured  its  being  stopped^ 
we  ra^t,  without  question,  have  had  several  other  important  se« 
trets  fPubUlhed  in  the  following  books  (for  we  have  only  two  book^ 
often  printed)  which  now  we  can  only  conjecture  at.  But  th6 
earnest  complaints  of  my  Lord  Preston,  who  was  then  Envoy  from 
King  Cliarles  the  Second,  at  Versailles,  prevailed  so  far,  tiiat  the 
book  was  immediately  stopped,  and  the  edition  totally  suppressed,  go 
that  very  few  had  ever  heard  of  it,  and  much  fewer,  especially  in 
Enil^and,  had  seen  it  And  to  put  a  face  upon  the  matter,  Monsieur 
L'Abbe  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile;  from  whence,  after  a  mock- 
imprisonment  of  nine  or  ten  days,  he  was  let  out  again.  All  that 
were  at  Paris,  at  that  time,  knew  the  story;  and  all,  that « were 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  arbitrary  severity  of  the  French  govern. 
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ment  could  easily  see  through  the  grimace ;  which  wafl  the  better 
coyered,  because  Count  St.  Majolo  was  to  bear  all  the  blame ;  who, 
IT  he  be  not  related  to  Pufiendorf's  Monzambano,  (another  Italian 
Count,  also)  yet  his  testimony  might  easily  be  OTer.ruled,  and  so 
could  furnish  those  persons  with  a  ready  excuse,  whose  interest  it 
was,  that  such  agreements,  which  were  contrary  to  their  open  and 
publick  protestations,  should  either  never  be  known,  or,  if  once 
divulged,  not  believed. 

I  shall  not  stand  to  compare  the  matters  of  fact  which  are  here 
tet  down,  with  those  reports  which  at  that  time  passed  current  in 
England ;  they  are  things  which  fall  within  most  people's  memory  * ; 
my  business  is  only  to  give  such  an  account  of  our  proceedings,  as 
was  published  at  Paris  with  the  privilege  of  the  Ring  of  France,  as 
fully  granted,  as  in  any  other  case  whatever.  Our  author  f  tells 
us,  that  the  growing  greatness  of  the  King  of  France,  after  the 
peace  of  Aix.la.Chapelle  was  concluded,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
King  of  England,  was  so  very  terrible  to  the  Queen-mother  of 
Spain,  who  was  guardian  to  her  son,  Charles  the  Second,  King  of 
Spain,  that  she  employed  her  ablest  ministers,  to  persuade  England, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  to  join  in  an  alliance,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Peace,  and  the  reciprocal  security  of  each  others  kingdoms. 

The  Hollanders,  he  tells  us,  greedily  embraced  it,  and  ran  into 
ibe  triple  league  with  great  readiness,  not  much  concerning  them- 
selves with  France,  which,  they  thought,  could  make  no  great  op. 
position  to  them  by  sea ;  and,  by  land,  they  were  so  fortified  by 
the  natural  fences  of  their  dikes,  that  they  apprehended,  on  that 
side,  no  sort  of  danger. 

A  constant  series  of  success  against  the  Spaniards,  who  declared 
them  a  sovereign  and  independent  republick  in  1648,  pushed  them 
on  to  great  insolencies  against  the  King  of  France  X  >  They  inter, 
posed  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  as  if  they  had  been  immediately 
concerniid  § :  They  determined  peace  or  war  amongst  their  neigh, 
bours,  as  they  thought  would  be  most  for  their  own  interest :  They 
threatened  to  ruin  the  kingdom  of  France,  by  prohibiting  any 
commerce  with  French  manufactures,  and  scattered  medals  and 
pictures,  very  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  French  King.  Their 
busying  themselves  so  much  with  the  affairs  of  Germany,  was  a 
neans  to  engage  the  Bishop  of  Munster  to  keep  up  his  army,  after 
he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfem. 
buttel,  and  to  declare  against  the  incroachments  of  the  Hollanders 
upon  the  empire  ||:  Which  opportunity  the  French  King  laid  hold 
of,  to  make  an  alliance  with  him,  and  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Furstemberg,  and  the  Bishop  of  Strasburgh,  against  Holland;  by 
which  means,  he  secured  the  passes  upon  the  Rhine  and  ihe  Maese, 
which  lay  convenient  for  the  setting  upon  the  Hollanders  by  land, 
who  till  then  had  thought  themselves  secure  from  any  attacks  on  that 
sidef. 
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He  engaged  the  Emperor  also  to  a  neutrality,  and  perraaded  him 
to  ratify  those  alliances  which  the  French  King  had  already  mad# 
with  the  bishops  of  Munster  and  Strasburgh,  and  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Furstemberg*,  with  assurances  that  he  would  not  con. 
cem  himself  in  those  quarrels,  unless  either  the  Empire  or  the  King 
of  ^pain  should  be  invaded. 

The  King  of  England  was  already  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
Hollanders +,  and  was  willing  enough  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
triple  league.  For  the  Hollanders  had  refused  to  stand  to  those 
regulations  about  the  East-India  trade,  which  had  been  concluded 
upon  at  Breda;  and  their  vessels  would  not  lower  their  topsails  to 
the  English  men  of  war,  and  they  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sea,  unless  the  King  of  England  would  declare  for  them  against 
France,  in  case  of  a  breach;  which  things  were  very  dishonourable 
for  the  English  nation,  and  were  great  instanceti  of  the  treachery  of 
the  Hollanders,  and  of  the  small  assistance  which  the  English  could 
promise  to  themselves  from  their  friendship  |. 

^  Colbert  de  Croissy,  the  French  Ambassador  at  liondon,  urged  ^ 
^  all  these  things  to  the  Kings  of  England ;  he  put  him  in  mind  of 
'  the  medals  which  the  Hollanders  published,  wherein  they  attributed 
'  to  themselves  all  the  glory  of  concluding  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
'  Chapelle,  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  King  of  England's 
^  mediation ;  and  told  him,  that  this  was  the  time  wherein  he  might 
'take  his  revenge  upon  a  nation,  which  had  so  little  respect  for 
'  kings;  and  that  he  never  could  expect  a  more  favourable  oppor« 
'  tunity  II,  since  several  German  princes  had  already  entered  into  a 
'  league,  and  the  King  of  France  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  sa* 
'  tisfy  all  his  confederates  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  both  as^ 
'  to  their  advantage  and  credit  f .'  These  things  engaged  the  King 
of  England  to  sign  a  secret  treaty  with  France;  and,  to  make  it 
the  more  firm,  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  a  princess,  whose 
wit  was  equal  to  her  beauty,  sister  to  the  King  of  England,  and 
sister Jn.law  to  the  King  of  France,  went  over  into  Ekigland  in 
1,670,  and  proposed  a  treaty  to  her  brother,  in  the  name  of  the 
roost  Christian  King,  wherein  she  profiered  to  secure  to  him  '  an 
absolute  authority  over  his  parliament,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Roman  Catholick  Religion  in  his  three  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland.'  But,  she  said,  that,  before  this 
could  be  effected,  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  of  abating  the 
haughtiness  and  power  of  the  Hollanders,  who  only  studied  to  fo- 
ment divisions  amongst  their  neighbours ;  and  to  reduce  them  to  the 
single  province  of  Holland,  of  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  should 

•Pages?.  S8,  t  Page;  58.  t  Pa^  59.    .       §  Page  60.  |  Page  61.. 

^  Ce  qui  eiigagea  re  prince  h  signer  une  trail^  secret  avec  Ta  France  j  &  pour  asseurer 
encore  d'aTantage  Henriette  d*Angleterre,  Duchesse  d'Orlcans,  princesse  qui  aTolt  autant 
d'esprit  que  de  beaut^,  soenr  du  Roy  d*Angleterre,  el  belle  soeur  du  Roy  de  France,  passa  en 
Angieterre  en  1670,  et  proposa  au  roy  son  frire,  au  nom  du  roy  tres-Chr^ticn,  de  hn  asseurer 
un  autorit^  absnlue  sur  son  parlement,  etde  restablir  la  religion' Caihulique  dans  les  Royaumct 
d'Angleterre,  d'Escosre,  el  d'Irlandc.  Mais  elle  disolt  aue  pour  en  Tenir  k  bout,  il  faloit  arant 
toutes  choses  abaisser  I'orgueil  et  la  puissance  des  Holfandols  qui  ne  songeuient  qu*k  inettre 
ladirision  Gianni  leurs  voisinst  et  les  rednire  k  la  seule  province  d*Holla«de,  de  laquelle  Ic 
Prince  u'Orange  serolt  Souveraln,  ou  au  moins  fiouvemeur  perpetuel,  ce  qui  ne  «eroit  paa 
dHRcile  k  deux  grands  roys  puissants  et  bien  unis,  et  que  par  ce  moyen  le  Koy  d'Angleterrt 
•  iiroii  la  Zelande,  pour  lai  servir  de  retraite  en  cas  de  baMtin,  et  que  le  resie  de»Pay>"W^ 
demeureroit  au  Ruy  de  France,  »>il  pouvoit  s'en  rendie  maistre. 
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be  SoT*r«gn,  or,  at  teait,  perpetiml  Goienior ;  wkicli  would  not 
bo  diffioult  for  these  two  inigh^  tLingB)  when  once  well  united,  to 
ucosipluh:  So  that,  by  this  means,  ihe  King  of  England  nigbt 
hkTO  Zealand  lo  retire  to,  if  there  should  be  occasion ;  and  that  th« 
rcit  of  the  Low-Countries  should  remain  to  the  King  of  France, 
wbenerer  he  should  be  able  to  conquer  them. 

When  the  King  of  France  bad  thus  secured  himself  by  these  allL 
aaces,  he  Immediately  began  bis  preparations  for  war,  and  fillad  bis 
stores,  and  rwsed  men,  tome  publickly,  and  some  underhand,  all 
OV«r  France,  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  England. 

Though  these  negotiations,  and  especially  with  England,  were 
oarried  on  with  all  the  secrecy  that  matters  of  that  importance  re. 
q«iMd*,  yet  the  Hollanders  had  such  notices  giren,  as  did  eice«d- 
ingly  surprise  them.      'They  could  not  imagine  diat  the  English 

*  would  quit  the  triple  league ;  they  Nud,  this  was  a  report  raised  by 

*  the  French  to  amuse  mankind  withal  + ;  they  tiiought,  that  the  pre- 

*  sent  conduct  of  the  King  of  England  garc  convincing  proofs  to  the 
^  amttnTy  i  he  had  just  before  dismissed  out  of  his  port  a  fleet  of 
'  Dutch  merchantmen,  and  some   Amsterdam  Tessels  besides,  and 

*  recalled  Sir  George  Downing,    Us  minister  at  the  Hagoe,  for 

*  speaking  with  too  much  warmth  to  the  Statea.General  I ;    so  that, 

*  in  short,  he  seemed  in  all  his  actions  to  declare,  that  his  inten- 
4  (tons  of  keeping  up  a  good  correspondence  with  Holland  were  sia_ 
'  ocre,<  However,  the  breaches  every  day  grew  wider  and  wider 
between  France  and  Holhind ;  and  matters  were  carried  so  far  on 
koth  sides,  that  the  Fvenck  King  resolved  to  begin  the  war  the  nest 
spring  II ;    *  and  in  the  aean  time  he  took  secret  measures  with  the 

*  King  of  England  ^,  to  set  upon  them  together,  and  to  surprize 
'  then  both  by  sea  and  land  **,  As  for  the  King  of  England,  he 
^  was  exceedingly  perpleaed ;  there  was  need  of  money  to  carry  on 

*  the  design,    apd  that  secretly  too++:    he  could  raise  none  at 

*  home  vrhhout  calling  a  parliament,  and  that  could  not  be  done 

*  without  acquainting  all  Europe  with  his  designs;    there  was  also 

*  great  0»r  of  oppositloB,  both  from  the  misunderstandings,  which 

*  lb  that  tumahnous  assembly  do  for  the  most  part  arise  between 

*  the  two  houses,  and  from  the  intrigues  of  the   Hollanders,      For 

*  which  reasons  the  King  of  France  furnished  him  with  such  sums 

*  of  money,  as  were  sofbcient  to  send  out  a  considerable  fleet;   and 

*  he  advised   the  King  of  England    (the   better  lo  conceal  titeir 

*  Sigreements)  to  keep  a  fair  correspondence  outwardly  wiHi  the 

*  Dutch,  to  appear  firm  to  the  triple  league,  and  declare  that  he 

*  set  out  a  fl«^  for  no  other  reasons,   but  because  his  ne^hboars, 
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^  and  especkDj  the  French,  who  nade  great  prepatations  hi  all 
^  their  ports  upon  the  ocean,  strengthened  tbeoMelres  so  tery  eoMi. 
*  derahly  by  sea  *. 

Yet  all  this  was  not  carried  on  so  secretly,  but  their  own  resi. 
dents  at  London,  and  the  mtnirters  of  other  princes  in  King  €hJirl>es'8 
court,  gave  the  Hollanders  such  sure  adTertisement  of  ht9  altering 
Ilia  measurea,  that  they  found  it  past  all  question.  Pensioner  de 
Witt  fell  in  a  swoon  in  the  Stadt*hou9e,  vpon  die  reading  of  a  letter, 
which  gaTe  him  an  account  of  it  + ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  hfl^  recovered 
himself,  he  proposed  to  send  the  Heer  Meerman  into  England,  td 
renew  the  old  alliances;  who  was  immediate  seconded  by  the 
Marquis  del  Freno,  the  Spanish  minister  j:,  who  was  sent  tbltiter 
on  purpose  to  join  with  htm  in  making  use  of  all  sorts  of  argameniB| 
which  might  oblige  the  King  of  England  to  brenk  off  his  iiew  trewitf 
wi^  France  II . 

But,  all  these  npplicatlens  proving  ineiiectual,  all  thkigs  tended 
to  a  war :  it  was  known  that  the  King  of  England  had  declared  ibr 
France ;  and  that,  being  provoked  widi  the  usage  which  his  sobjedt 
had  received  at  Surinam,  he  had  renewed  a  treaty  with  France 
against  Holland,  and  had  promised  to  begin  the  war,  provided  thai 
his  most  Christian  majesty  would  declare  war  against  the  States  in 
Ihe  beginning  of  May  §. 

And  though  the  earnestness  which  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
York  she¥red  in  the  prosecution  of  this  business  was  extraordfaaary^ 
though  they  set  out  ships,  and  manned  them  with  all  the  industry 
and  application  possible;  'yet,  because  the  government  of  Eng« 
^  land  was  mixed ^^,  or  composed  of  kings,  lords,  and  commons^ 
^  and  that  in  the  great  concerns  of  the  nation,  or  in  raising  of  roou 
^  ney,  there  \i^s  a  necessity  of  a  parliament ;  '  which  is,  like  Hie 
'  people  of  whom  it  is  made  up,  not  alwa3PS  of  the  same  mind -I"!*;* 
^and  that  the  variableness  of  their  climate  is  even  visible  in  their 
'  councils ;  and,  besidies,  since  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  died  sooH 
'  after  her  return  to  France;  for  these  reasons  the  King  of  France 
'  did  not  much  rely  upon  any  assistance  from  England,  «id  so  looll 
^  his  measures  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  King*  of  England  might 
'  be  assured  they  must  succeed,  in  case  he  should  foil  him ;  and 
'  therefore  he  would  not  suffer  the  rage  of  the  English  against  the 
'  Dutch  at  that  time  to  cool,  but  he  rather  endeavoured  to  plunge 
'  them  into  a  war,  by  such  an  action  as  might  correspond  to  their 
'  earnest  desire  of  being  revenged.' 

And  this  design  soon  succeeded ;  for,  the  French  having  notice 
of  the  return  of  the  Dutrh  Smyrna  fleet,  which  were  then  at  sea, 
they  immediately  acquainted  the  King  of  England  with  it  ||:,  ^  and 
^  told  him,  that  this  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  him  to  engage 
^  the  English  in  a  certain  war :  they  told  him,  that  such  a  prize 
^  would  furnish  him  with  more  money  in  one  day,  than  he  could 
^  get  from  his  parliament  in  a  year  Xtl  ^^^j  perhaps,  so  great  a 

•  Page  89.  t  Page  91.  t  Page 93 f  I  l*afe  \\n,  ^  Page  IIJ». 
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^  prize  might  put  him,  ddring  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  in 
*  such  a  condition,  as  that  he  would  not  stand  in  need  of  his  par. 
^  liament;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  let  slip  such  an  opportunity, 
^  because  he  certainly  knew,  that,  what  success  soever  it  might 
^  haye,  yet  his  people,  who  always  carried  themselves  very  high  up^^ 
^  on  a  prosperous  turn  of  afiairs,  who  were  sensible  of  affronts, 
^  would  spare  for  nothing  which  might  carry  on  the  war,  wherein 
^  they  might  expect  to  humble  the  Dutch,  and  to  revenge  the  wrongs 
^  of  their  merchants,  and  of  their  nation  in  general,  upon  those 
^  who  would  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  with  them.' 

Upon  these  sollicitations  the  king  consented,  and  sent  Sir  Robert 
Holmes  with  nine  men  of  war  into  the  channel,  to  expect  the  com- 
ing of  the  Smyrna  fleet*.  And  it  had  this  effect,  that  though  the 
Dutch  (who  had  some  notice  of  it  before)  did,  hi  a  thick  foggy 
night,  escape  without  any  very  considerable  loss ;  yet  this  engaged 
the  English  to  a  war,  which  was  immediately  hereupon  openly  pro. 
claimed  by  the  King  of  England,  against  the  States.General;  which 
was  earnestly  pressed  by  Mr.  Colbert  de  Crojssy,  who  advised 
him  not  to  delay  the  striking  so  signal,  as  well  as  so  unexpected 
a  stroke  f . 

'  How  far  the  causes  alledged  in  the  declaration  of  war,  which  fol. 
lowed  soon  after,  and  the  reasons  by  which  the  king  endeavoured 
to  persuade  his  parliament  to  a  hearty  concurrence  with  him  in  it, 
agreed  with  these  motives,  every  man  may  judge.  Whoever  consi. 
ders  the  carriage  of  the  King  of  France,  in  other  things,  will  not 
wonder  at  such  a  piece  of  treachery,  as  the  publication  of  these  se. 
crets  was,  whilst  King  Charles  II.  was  alive:  and  I  believe,  that 
the  sending  a  man  to  die  Bastile  for  ten  days,  who  was  notoriously 
known  to  have  been  employed  for  this  very  purpose,  did  convince 
as  few  people  of  the  falsehood  of  these  pretended  alliances,  as  the 
Bending  of  Mr.  Skelton  to  the  tower  by  King  James  II.  did; 
which  was  so  very  like,  that  one  would  think  the  mock  proceed. 
Ings  against  Mr.  L'  Abbe  Primi,  gave  a  pattern  to  the  King  of  Eng. 
land,  to  animadvert  upon  his  own  minister,  who,  by  the  confes. 
sion  of  the  French  resident  at  the  Hague,  acted,  by  his  majesty's 
order,  only  the  second  part  of  what  the  Abbot  wrote* 

•Face  !ts.  tPaeeUt. 


THE 

LAST  CONFESSION,  PRAYERS,  AND  MEDITATIONS 

OF 

LIEUTENANT  JOHN  STERN, 

Delivered  by  him  on  the  Cart  immediately  before  his  Execution^ 

To  Dr.  Buenet: 

Together  with  the  last  Confession  of  George  Borosky,  signed  by 
him  in  the  prison,  and  sealed  up  in  the  lieutenant's  pacquet. 
With  which  aJn  account  is  given  of  their  deportment  both  in  the 
prison  and  at  the  place  of  their  execution,  which  was  in  the 
PalLMall,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  in  the  same  place  in  which 
they  had  murdered  Thomas  Thynn,  Esq.  the  twelfth  of  Febru. 
ary  before,  1681-2.  Written  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  D.  and 
Anthony  Horneck,  D.  D.  London:  printed  for  Richard  Chis. 
well,  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  1682. 
Folio,  containing  twenty-eight  pages. 

An  account  of  the  deportment  of  Captain  Vratz^  Lieutenant  Stem^ 
and  George  Borosky^  the  murderers  of  Thomas  Thynny  Esq. 
both  in  the  prison^  and  at  their  execution. 

FOUR  days  after  the  barbarous  murder  of  Mr.  Thynn,  which 
filled  all  people's  minds  with  a  just  horror  at  so  yile  and 
inhuman  a  fact,  I  was  desired  to  go  and  yisit  the  prisoners.  I 
carried  Dr.  Horneck  with  me,  because  I  heard  that  Borosky  the 
Polonian  spoke  no  other  language,  but  Polish  and  High  Dutch. 
We  waited  on  the  captain,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  much 
discourse  with  us;  and  adhered  to  what  he  had  confessed  before 
the  council,  that  he  only  intended  to  fight  with  Mr.  Thynn,  and 
that  the  Polonian  had  mistook  his  orders,  when  he  shot  him.  The 
Lieutenant  said  at  first  nothing,  but  that  he  was  in  the  company  of 
those  that  committed  the  fact,  without  intention  to  murder  any ; 
and  if,  for  that,  he  should  be  condemned  to  die,  then  said  he.  Fiat 
voluntas  tua^  thy  will  be  done.  The  Polonian  was  free  and  inge- 
nuous in  his  confession,  and  expressed  great  sorrow  for  what  he 
had  done.  But,  within  a  few  days,  I  went  again,  and  found  the 
lieutenant  wonderfully  touched:  he  told  me,  that  the  morning  after, 
he  was  first  taken,  he  awakened  full  of  horror  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  the  first  thing  that  came  in  his  mind  was  the  ninth  Terse 
of  Psal.  xxxii.  ^  Be  ye  not  as  the  horse  and  the  mule,  which  have 
no  understanding,  whose  mouth  must  be  held  in  with  bit  and  bri. 
die.'  This,  he  applied  to  the  irons  in  which  he  was,  and  then  began 
to  reflect  what  a  beast  he  had  been,  and  that  it  was  fit  he  should 
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be  shut  up  in  a  prison,  and  fettered  as  he  then  was ;  upon  that  he 
looked  back  with  horror,  on  what  he  had  done,  and  began  to  cry 
earnestly  to  God,  for  mercy. 

He  conthneH  some  days  in  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  confess 
or  not,  and  was  in  that  anxiety,  when  I  saw  him  first,  which  made 
him  say  nothing  at  that  time ;   but  he  said  afterwards,  he  found 
such  inward  compunction  in  his  mind,  that  he  wished  to  die;  he 
grew  weary  of  life,  and  hated  himself  so  nuch,  that  he  was  glad 
to  do  eyery  thing  that  was  lawful,  which  might  be  a  means  to  bring 
him  to  be  a  pnbliek  example,  and  to  suffer  hi  this  world  for  his  sin. 
Upon  that,  he  made  his  confession  to  the  justices  of  peace,  and 
found  himself  much  at  ease,  when  that  was  done.    He  turned  him. 
self  after  that  whoUy  to  God,  and  found  that,  then,  he  was  in* 
tirely  out  of  the  snares  of  satan,  and  the  hold  which  the  devil  had 
of  him.     All  the  rest  of  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  except  a 
few  hours  of  sleep  towards  the  mornings,  he  spent  in  reading  the 
bible,  and  some  other  good  books,  particularly  Dilheren's  Way 
to  Happiness,  in  High  Dutch,  which  he  valued  highly ;  and  Tho. 
mas  a  Kempis's  book  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  some  other 
books  of  devotion.     He  thought  it  was  also  fit  for  him  to  leave,  in 
writing,  a  warning  behind  him  to  others,  to  learn  by  his  example ; 
he  was  not  bred  to  letters,  and  so,  he  said,  he  knew  what  he  should 
write,  would  appear  simple  to  those  that  delighted  in  learning,  or 
polite  language ;   but  he  said^  he  would  write  from  his  heart,  and 
|) rayed  God,  it  might  have  a  good  effect  upon  others.     He  had 
travelled  up  and  down   Europe,  three  and  twenty  years,    being 
then  in  the  forty.second  year  of  his  age,  and  he  had  observed 
many  things,   though  he  had  no  literature ;  so,  he  said,  he  would 
leare  an  exhortation  t»  all  sorts  of  people,  with  whom  he  had  eoa. 
rersed,  and  touch  these  sins  which  he  himself  had  known  many  ef 
Ihem  guilty  of;  and  he  saad,  that,  if  his  writing  should  become 
publick  in  Germany,  or  in  eUier  places  where  he  had  been,  he  was 
cenfident  that  many  might  read  it,  who  would  know,    for  what 
reason  he  had  writ  maey  passages  in  it,  and  might,  perhaps,  be 
Bioved  to  reflect  on  these  sins,  of  which  they  knew  themselves 
guiity,  and  weald  understand  his  meaning,  better  than  any  others 
could.     When  he  had  writ  it,  he  gave  it  to  me  four  days  before 
his  execution ;   he  had  dashed  and  changed  it  in  many  passages^ 
which  he  said  he  writ  at  first,  when  there  was  yet  too  much  of  the 
spirit  of  Hie  world  in  him,  but  he  had  reviewed  it,    and  had   cor« 
rected  it  in  the  best  manner  he  could.     He  said,  he  had  never  writ 
se  much  in  his  whole  life^  and  so  he  did  not  doubt,  but  there  would 
appear  great  weakness  in  some  parts  of  it,  but  he  had  writ  it  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart.     To  this  he  added  a  short  account  of 
his  life,  and  a  confessioB  of  the  crime,  for  which  he  was  to  sufier. 

He  often  wished  that,  from  him,  all  that  stood  might  take 
heed  lest  they  fell;  for  once  he  thought  himself  as  little  capable  of 
committing  such  a  crime,  which  should  bring  him  to  such  an  end, 
as  any  man  was.  He  was  the  son,  by  the  left-hand,  of  a  Baron  of 
Sweden,  who  was  made  a  Count,  before  he  died;   but  he  did  not 
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carry  bis  name,  because  he  wa^  mot  legitimate,  and  he  would  not 
have  hia  father's  name  to  be  published,  because  he  was  now  such 
a  reproach  to  it.  He  applied  himself  to  the  war,  but  in  all  these 
twenty  .three  years,  in  which  he  had  been  traTelliog  up  and  down 
the  world,  he  had  led  a  much  more  innocent  life,  than  might  be 
guessed,  from  such  a  conclusion  of  it.  He  had  early  a  sense  of 
the  fear  of  God,  before  he  came  abroad  into  the  world,  which 
never  left  him  quite,  till  a  few  days  before  tiiis  fact;  bat  was  al- 
ways such  a  curb  on  him,  that  he  never  fell  into  those  sins,  that 
aire  too  common  among  those  that  follow  the  war.  He  was  so  Httle 
guilty  of  plunder  and  oppression,  in  his  qnartera,  that  he  said,  he 
was  sure,  less  than  twenty  crowns  would  pay  all,  that  had  been 
ever  taken  by  him.  He  was  never  guilty  of  any  act,  either  of  cnu 
elty  or  treachery,  of  rapes  or  blasphemies,  was  never  false  at  piay^ 
had  not  the  custom  of  swearing,  nor  did  he  fail  daily  to  pray  to 
6ed«  He  had  always  a  compassionate  nature.  He  was  not  a  little 
lifted  up  with  the  courage  that  he  had  shewed  on  many  occasions, 
ajad  had  been  very  sensible  of  all  ihose  things  which  are  called 
points  of  honour.  He  was,  for  many  years,  a  papist,  when 
he.served  in  Flanders;  but  he  said,  he  was  never  perfectly  satisfied 
in  his  own  mind,  with  that  religion,  and  detested  the  idolatry  that 
he  saw  in  it.  But  he  was  much  corrupted  with  that  principle,  which 
is  too  common  in  the  world,  that,  if  a  man  was  honest  and  good,  he 
might  be  saved  in  any  religion ;  and  that  it  iras  fit  to  be  of  the  reli. 
g^n  of  the  country  where  one  lived :  Yet,  he  said,  he  could  never 
look  on  popery,  but  as  a  contrivance  of  priests,  for  governing  the 
world.  About  a  year  ago^  he  changed  his  religion,  and  returned  to 
be  of  the  Augsbourg  confession,  last  summer  he  came  to  England, 
being  then  out  of  employment,  and  intended  to  have  got  into  the 
guards ;  he  grew  acquainted  with  (or  found)  Captain  Vratz  here, 
for  I  do  not  remember  well,  whether  he  knew  him  first  here,  or 
not. 

For  the  particidars  of  his  confession,  I  refer  the  reader  to  his  own 
paper ;  only  one  paasage,  which  he  has  not  mentioned,  will  shew 
clearly  Hie  temper  of  his  mind,  when  he  writ  it:  he  told  me,  tiiat 
after  the  captain  and  he  had  talked  of  sundry  poniards,  for  giving 
Mr.  Thynn  the  fatal  stroke,  the  captain  spoke  to  him  one  day  of  a 
musquetoen,  and  told  him  they  were  now  resolved  to  do  it  by  that : 
he  answered,  that  he  thought  that  was  by  no  means  a  proper  in. 
stmment  for  it,  since  it  would  be  seen  in  a  man's  hand,  before  it 
could  be  discharged,  and  so  they  might  be  catched,  before  the  busi. 
ness  should  be  done ;  therefore  he  thought  a  pistol  was  much  bet. 
ter :  but  the  captain  answered^  that  tiie  count's  council  were  of 
another  mind ;  and  when  the  lieutenant  asked,  who  they  were,  he 
named  three  outlandish  men.  B^t,  tiiree  or  four  days  after  that, 
he  told  me,  that^  though  that  passage  vras  very  true,  yet  he  did 
not  know,  but  the  eapliun  might  only  name  those  persons  to  amuse 
liim,  and  he  did  not  believe  it  wni  true  of  one  of  the  three ;  and,  If 
it  was  not  true  of  him,  tiien  them  was  reason  to  doubt,  if  what  ho 
laU  of  the  other  tw<>  was  true;  and  ther^ore,  since  It  might  have 
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been  said  onlj  to  deceive  him,  and  since  his  naming  them  would 
cast  a  slur  upon  them,  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  so  tender  of  their 
reputation,  as  not  to  publish  their  names.  This  will  shew  both 
the  strictness  of  his  conscience,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment ; 
and  that  he  would  not  say  a  thing,  though  it  was  true,  in  so  far  as 
he  said  it,  unless  he  had  believed  it  was  true  in  itself. 

He  told  me,  that  for  some  weeks  before  the  fact  was  done,  he 
fell  under  a  darkness  and  stupor  in  his  mind,  which  he  could  conu 
pare  to  nothing,  but  the  sense  a  man  has  when  he  is  half  asleep : 
he  continued  to  say  his  prayers,  but  it  was  only  as  a  child  repeats  a 
lesson  by  rote,  for  he  had  no  sense  of  God  all  that  while,  and  he  la. 
mented  much,  that  he  had  not  read  any  thing  in  that  book  of  Dil. 
heren's,  written  much  like  our  Practice  of  Piety,  which  he  had 
carried  about  with  him  two  or  three  years. 

He  was  so  little  able  to  judge  of  things  aright,  that  he  thought  he 
would  be  free  of  the  crime,  if  he  did  it  not  with  his  own  hand ; 
and,  because  he  abhorred  the  acting  it  himself,  he  fencied  he  would 
not  be  guilty,  if  he  only  went  in  the  company  of  those  that  were  to 
do  it.  When  the  fatal  day  came,  in  which  it  was  done,  he  said, 
though  he  was  not  drunk,  yet  he  was  like  one  drunk,  for  he  was 
almost  stupid ;  it  was  on  a  Ix>rd's  day,  which  he  had  much  and  often 
prophaned,  and  on  that  day,  in  particular,  he  had  not  worshipped  God 
neither  in  publick  or  private.  The  captain  desired  him  to  go  with  him, 
and  fight  with  Mr.  Thynn  (I  think  it  was  near  six  o'clock  at  night, 
but  am  not  sure  as  to  the  hour.)  He  confessed,  he  believed  it  was 
designed  io  act  what  followed,  for  he  saw  the  musquetoon  in  the 
hand  of  the  Polander,  and  he  remembered  well  the  use  for  which  it 
was  bought ;  but  he  still  resolved,  that  he  would  do  nothing,  but 
fight,  if  there  should  be  occasion  for  it.  He  had  delighted  much  in 
horses,  and  had  a  great  opinion,  that  there  was  some  sagacity  in 
tiiem ;  so  the  dulness  of  his  horse  in  following  Mr.  Thynn's  chariot, 
all  along  Pall.Mall,  made  some  impressions  on  him ;  for,  though 
he  used  the  spur  pretty  smartly,  yet  he  could  not  get  him  to  follow 
close.  That,  and  a  disorder  in  his  own  mind,  made  that  he  was  at. 
most  twenty  paces  behii  d,  when  the  fire  was  given,  which  had  that 
deplorable  effect  on  that  unfortunate  gentleman.  He  told  me,  even 
that  did  not  awaken  him,  but  his  stupor  continued  so,  that  some  lit. 
i\e  time  past,  before  he  offered  to  fly  away ;  and  then  his  horse, 
without  the  spur,  was  quick  enough.  He  was  not  after  that  affected 
with  it,  but  spent  that  night  almost  as  ill  as  he  had  done  the  day  ; 
nor  was  he  recovered  of  that  stupidity,  till  the  second  day  of  his 
imprisonment. 

He  said  he  would  have  writ  nothing  concerning  the  fact,  if  his 
whole  confession  had  been  read  at  his  trial ;  but,  that  not  being 
done,  he  thought  it  fit  for  him  to  leave  it  behind  him  to  the  world, 
that  the  whole  truth  of  that  matter  might  appear;  but  he  professed 
often,  that  he  did  it  not  out  of  any  resentment  to  any  person  what. 
soever;  and,  though  he  looked  on  the  captain,  as  the  fatal  instru. 
ment  that  had  drawn  him  into  this  sin,  and  this  misery  that  followed 
it,  yet  he  ceased  not  every  day  to  pray  for  him.  When  sentence 
was  pronounced,  the  captain  reproached  him,  and  called  him  with 
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tome  scorn  a  mnrderer :    he  said,  that  it  touched  him  very  sensibly 
to  see  him,  that  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  insult  over  him ;  yet  he 
often  asked  news  of  him,  whetlter  he  was  touched  with  a  sense  of 
his  sin,  or  not  ?     And,  when  he  understood  that  he  continued  still 
to  deny  all,  but  only  an  intention  to  fight  with  Mr.  Thynn,  he  de. 
sired,  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  go  to  him,  and  speak  with  him ; 
for,  he  said,  though  others  might  speak  much  better,  yet  he  hoped 
he  might  say  somewhat  that  would  be  more  effectual :   so,  on  Wed. 
nesday  the  eighth  of  March,  he  was  carried  to  him.     I  warned  him 
beforehand,  tiiat  the  captain  would,  perhaps,  use  him  roughly ;  for 
he  was  often  upbraiding  him,  for  his  ingratitude,  and  for  haying  ac« 
cused  him  falsely  ;   but  he  answered  me,  that  he  went  to  see  if  he 
could  be  a  means  to  do  him  any  good,  and  not  to  dispute  a  matter 
of  fact  with  him,  which  he  knew  in  his  conscience  was  true ;    and, 
if  he  saw  there  was  no  appearance  of  doing  any  good  to  him,    he 
would  soon  leave  him.     In  his  way  t6  him,  he  was  to  go  up  some 
stairs,  and  pass  through  the  chapel,  and  then  to  go  down ;    so  he 
told  me  he  was  going  up  to  the  house  of  God,  but  he  should  ffo  higlu 
er  within  two  ^ys,  to  a  house  not  made  with  hands.    Dr.  Horneck 
was  then  with  the  captain,  and  prepared  him  for  his  coming.    There 
was  no  other  witness  of  what  passed  between  them  in  that  short  in. 
tenriew,  but  he  only.     He  told  me  afterwards,  that  the  lieutenant 
spoke  to  the  captain  with  great  humility  ;   he  told  him,  he  heartily 
forgave  him  all  the  injury  he  had  done  him  by  drawing  him  into  this 
business ;  he  knew  he  had  said  nothing  but  the  truth ;  he  exhorted 
him  to  repent,  that  so  he  might  find  mercy  at  Grod's  hands.      But 
the  Captain  fell  in  some  passion,  and  said,  he  lyed,  and  gave  him 
other  reproachful  words ;   upon  which  he  left  him.     When  he  came 
back  to  his  chamber,  he  told  me  how  sorry  he  was  to  see  the  captain 
in  such  a  condition ;  but  he  said,  though  at  another  time  he  could 
not  have  endured  such  reproaches  from  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world,  yet  he  felt  no  resentment  in  his  mind,  at  what  he  had  said 
to  himself;  and  added,  that,  by  bearing  this  in  such  a  manner,  he 
hoped  he  had  got  two  steps  highet  in  his  way  to  heaven.     When  I 
replied,  that  it  was  a  good  sign,  that  he  had  learned  to  be  like  his 
Saviour,  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,  he  said :  Ah  I 
Such  a  miserable  criminal,  as  I  am,  must  not  be  in  any  thing  com. 
pared  to  my  blessed  redeemer.     He  desired  that  the  Polonian  might 
be  suffered  to  stay  all  the  day  long  in  his  chamber,  for  he  found 
he  had  a  mind  well  disposed,  but  was  ignorant :    so  he  took  great 
pains  to  instruct  him.     They  were  together  the  last  night  of  their 
life,  in  which,  as  the  one  slept,  the  other  watched  and  prayed ;   for 
the  lieutenant  said  to  me,  he  thought  it  was  not  fit  that  both  should 
be  together  asleep  that  night,  but  that,  all  night  long,  either  the 
one,  or  the  other  of  them  should  be  constantly  calling  upon  God. 
He  expressed  not  the  least  desire  of  living  any  longer:  He  neyer 
once  asked  me,  if  I  thought  a  pardon  might  be  obtained:  On  the 
contrary,  he  said  he  deserved  to  die,  and  desired  it  as  much  as  ho 
had  deserved  it :  He  only  wished,  that,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  his 
l^md  might  be  cut  off;  but  he  easily  acquiesced,  when  I  told  him 
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tiiat  was  not  to  be  expected.  He  often  blef  sed  God  (or  bringing 
him  to  a  prison,  and  tJbat  he  had  not  made  his  eicape  to  have  led  ft 
wicked  life  any  longer.  After  he  had  been  under  great  horror 
for  almost  a  week,  he  fonnd  great  quiet  come  instead  of  it,  chiefly 
after  he  had  disburdened  his  conscience  by  a  sincere  confession ; 
at  last  it  grew  upon  him  to  a  joy  in  Grod,  and  at  the  approaches 
of  death. 

The  night  before  he  suffered,  he  told  me,  he  was  languishing 
through  desire  to  die ;  he  was  now  so  settled  in  his  assurance  of 
God's  goodness  to  him,  that  he  was  longing  to  be  with  him ;  he 
considered  that  night  as  the  eve  of  his  wedding,  and  therefore  it 
would  seem  tedious  to  him.  A  littie  while  after  he  said.  To-morrow 
is  the  last  battle  I  shall  fight ;  my  enemy  shall  gain  the  camp,  tho 
tent  I  dwell  in,  but  I  shfldl,  by  the  grace  of  God,  win  the  daj. 
And,  when  he  spoke  of  that  at  another  time,  he  looked  up  to  G<kL 
and  said :  I  go  to  fight  with  thy  weapons,  and  thy  armour,  and 
when  I  have  overcome,  I  will  come'and  offer  them  up  to  thee.  Ha 
had  that  day  received  the  sacrament  with  great  devotion,  and  said  ) 
Now  I  have  got  my  passport,  and  I  long  to  be  gone.  He  was 
much  rejoiced  to  hear,  that  night,  that  die  Captain  was  la  a  better 
temper,  than  he  had  been  in  formerly;  for  the  minister  of  the 
Augsbourg  Confession  in  London  told  him,  in  my  hearing,  that 
the  Captain  had  confessed.  That  he  had  drawn  them  into  this  snare, 
and  had  engaged  them  In  this  murder.  The  Captain  also  sent  a 
kind  message  to  him,  and  gave  orders  for  every  thing  tiiat  concerned 
his  burial ;  upon  which  he  sent  a  return  to  him  full  of  great  af^ 
lection.  This  made  him  change  a  resolution  he  once  had,  of  speaks 
ing  somewhat  concerning  the  murder  at  his  execution.  He  said 
there  was  nothing  material  in  his  last  confession,  that  was  not  in  hii 
first  taken  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  so  there  was  no  need  of 
Biakiog  any  other  public  declaration ;  and  he  thought,  if  he  sakl 
any  thing  that  might  reflect  on  the  Captain,  It  would,  perhaps, 
put  him  in  some  dborder,  and  he  would  not  venture  the  being  dua« 
composed  in  the  last  moment  of  his  life ;  therefore  he  resolved  to 
teal  up  all,  and  give  it  to  me  at  the  place  of  execution.  He  had 
shewed  it  four  days  before  to  one  Mr.  Essart,  a  German,  in  Covent. 
Garden,  and  had  ordered  me  to  let  him  copy  it;  he  had  likewise 
shewed  it  to  Dr.  Homeck,  and  it  was  almost  all  copied  out,  before 
he  died. 

In  this  temper  I  left  hhn  at  night,  but  found  him  much  better  on 
the  morning  of  his  execution.  He  had  slept  three  hours,  and  was 
then  well  in  his  heart  and  health ;  for  the  night  before  he  was  very 
flslnt.  He  told  me.  Now  he  was  full  of  joy,  he  was  going  to  ex« 
ehange  a  prison  for  a  palace :  A  prison  (laid  he)  that  has  been,  to 
me,  better  than  any  palace;  for  here  God  has  touched  me,  he  has 
drawn  me,  he  has  quickened  me;  and  now,  O  G^d,  I  come  to 
thee,  to  live  with  thee  for  ever.  He  broke  often  out  in  great  trans« 
ports  of  joy ;  he  said  this  that  follows  so  often,  both  in  French  and 
Dutch,  tfiat  I  could  not  but  remember  it  well  i«*-0  mr  God,  my 
good  Grod,  my  infinitely  good  God^  How  do  I  lote  thee  1  I  bless  thee, 
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I  vill  bless  thee  as  long  as  I  live ;  yea,  Lord,  I  wUl  sing  of  th  j  pnises 
lor  ever,  for  thou  bast  blessed  me  woaderfully.  Thou  hnst  put  many 
good  inclinatioas  in  me ;  thou  hast  often  touched  ny  heart  with  the 
motions  of  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but,  above  all  thy  blessings,  for  this  I 
will  bless  thee,  That,  when  I  had  forsaken  thee,  and  was  at  the 
gates  of  hell,  thou  hast  brought  me  from  thence,  and  hast  now 
brought  me  even  to  the  gates  of  Heaven;  open  them,  O  Lord,  and 
I  will  enter  in,  and  praise  thy  name  for  ever.  I  bless  thee^  that 
thou  hast  chasdsed  me  with  thy  rod,  but  thy  rod  is  a  rod  of  mercy ; 
and,  BOW  thou  hast  done  so  much  for  me,  O  grant  me  a  greater 
sense  of  thy  love,  that  I  may  praise  thee  with  my  whole  soul,  and 
firom  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart. 

This  he  repeated  often,  in  such  a  manner  that  be  seemed  as  one 
lavished  for  joy.  He  wept,  but  he  told  me  these  were  not  tears 
of  sorrow,  but  flowed  from  the  abundance  of  his  joy.  He  and 
the  Polonian  sung  the  fifty-first  psalm  in  High  Dutch,  three  several 
tiflses ;  and  I  saw  him  particularly  touched,  when  he  sung  those 
words.  Deliver  me  from  blood.guiltiness,  O  God,  thou  God  of 
my  salvation.*  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  In  prayers  and  eja. 
culations.  A  gentleman  came  in,  and  asked  how  he  did  ?  He  an*. 
•wered  him,  be  thanked  God,  well ;  his  friend  had  sent  to  call 
him  to  come  to  dine  with  him,  and  he  was  ready  to  go.  And  whea 
it  was  told  him,  he  was  now  to  fight  his  last  battle,  he  answered, 
That  battle  was  already  fought,  there  was  but  one  shock  behind, 
and  he  was  sure  he  should  overcome.  His  heart  was  so  full  of 
the  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  could  now  complain  of 
nothii^,  or  desire  nothing  but  that  he  might  be  able  to  rejoice 
more  perfectly  in  God,  and  to  praise  him  more.  He  longed  much 
I6r  the  officers  that  should  carry  him  away,  and  looked  with  great 
chearfulness  at  me,  when  he  saw  them  come  to  lead  him  out; 
When  his  irons  wore  taken  off,  he  told  me,  Some  of  his  fetters 
were  taken  from  him,  but  he  had  others  yet  about  him  that  should 
be  likewise  taken  off  very  speedily;  but  I  have  chains  upon  my 
eoul  which  shall  draw  me  up  to  heaven.  He  told  me,  '  That  be 
^  intended  to  make  a  short  exhortation  on  the  cart,  chiefly  to  have 
^  warned  the  people  not  to  cast  off  the  sense  of  God;  and  par« 
^  ticularly,  that  as  they  did  their  own  business  all  the  week,  that 
^  they  would  do  God's  work  on  the  Lord's^Day ;  and  learn  from 
^  htm  what  the  111  effects  of  profaning  that  day  were.  He  was 
^  likewise  to  have  exhorted  them  not  to  think  there  was  any  wicked* 
^  Bess  so  great,  but  if  they  did  cast  off  God,  and  were  forsaken  of 
^  him,  th^  might  fhll  into  it.  He  had  been  onoe  in  a  good  way, 
f  but  had  left  it,  and  they  saw  the  effects  of  that ;  yet  God  had 
^  mercifully  brought  him  back  to  it,  and  therefore  he  intended  to 
^  pray  them  to  fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  and  it 
^  would  be  well  with  ^em.' 

This  was  the  substance  of  that  which  he  had  purposed  to  say ; 
b«t  when  he  came  to  the  place,  the  noise  was  so  great  there,  that 
he  said  he  would  speak  nothing,  but  left  it  to  me  to  publish  what 
I  knew  he  had  iBteodcd  to  say;  and  so  he  continued  ih  his  deTo^ 
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tions,  reading  some  prayers  and  hymns  out  of  Dilheren's  book  ; 
and,  in  several  passages  as  he  read  them,  I  perceived  great  joy  ia 
his  looks.  He  told  me,  his  mind  continued  firm  and  settled  in  his 
joy  in  God ;  and  so  he  went  on  a  while  reading,  at  last  he  threw 
his  book  to  me,  and  wished  me  to  give  it  to  some  good  souU  He 
said  a  few  words  to  the  Captain  in  High.Dutch,  which  I  did  not  quite 
understand:  but  by  his  manner  I  judged  it  was  a  declaring  that  he 
forgave  him,  and  died  in  charity  with  him ;  to  which  the  Captain 
made  a  short  answer,  that  seemed  to  me  a  return  of  his  kindness. 
But  the  crowd  was  such,  that  the  German  minister  could  not  pos* 
sibly  come  to  the  place,  so  this  vras  lost. 

And  this  is  ail  the  account  I  can  give  of  Lieutenant  Stem ;  it  is 
the  substance  of  many  and  long  conversations  I  had  with  him ; 
French  was  the  language  in  which  we  discoursed,  and  he  expressed 
himself  very  well  in  it. 

I  cannot  give  so  long  an  account  of  Borosky,  the  Polander,  for 
all  my  discourse  with  him  was  by  an  interpreter,  and  the  Lieutenant 
did  for  the  most  part  interpret  between  us.  I  found  that  die  course 
4)f  his  life  had  been  very  honest  and  innocent ;  and  that,  "before  he 
committed  this  barbarous  act,  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  atiy  enor. 
mous  crime  in  his  whole  life ;  and  that,  particularly  the  last  year 
of  it,  he  had  a  greater  sense  of  the  fear  of  God  than  formerly,  so 
that  he  had  reformed  his  life  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  one  act  either  of  drunkenness  or  uncleanness,  of  swear, 
ing  or  lying ;  and  that  he  had  constantly  prayed  to  God.  He  said, 
That,  when  Count  Conningsmark  made  that  proposition  to  him, 
which  he  told  me  much  more  largely  than  I  find  it  is  in  his  con. 
fession,  he  was  troubled  at  it,  and  went  into  another  room,  and 
kneeled  down  and  said  the  Lord*s  prayer ;  but  concluded,  since  his 
mind  wras  not  fortified  against  it,  that  Gt>d  had  appointed  that  he 
should  do  it.  He  said,  in  his  country  they  were  bred  up  in  such 
an  opinion  of  their  duty  to  their  masters,  and  of  their  obligation  to 
maintain  their  honour,  that  he,  believing  the  relation  the  Count 
made  of  the  English  gentleman  (for  Mr.  Thjrnn  was  not  named  to 
hm)  having  intended  to  murder  him,  and  having  set  six  assassins 
on  him,  thought  hims^  in  some  sort  absolved,  if  he  should  revenge 
such  an  attempt.  He  vms  also  deluded  by  what  the  Captain  told 
him,  that,  if  they  happened  to  be  taken,  he  only,  and  not  the 
Polander,  would  suffer  for  it ;  so  that  he  was  easily  wrought  on  to 
do  it.  He  was  not  spoke  to  by  the  Count  till  one  o'clock  on  Sun. 
day,  but  whether  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  I  do  not  know, 
and  it  was  acted  that  same  evening ;  so  that  he  vnts  never  alone , 
nor  had  he  any  opportunity  of  recollecting  himself,  but  was  hurried 
upon  it  blindly. 

He  told  me  one  passage  that  befel  him  after  bis  imprisonment^ 
which  he  firmly  believed  was  real,  and  not  the  effect  of  a  disturbed 
fancy.  He  said,  being  shut  up  in  his  chamber  a  day  or  two  after 
bis  imprisonment,  he  tiiought  in  the  night  being  fully  avrake,  that 
one  opened  the  door,  which  he  fancied  was  his  keeper  coming  to 
kirn;  but  when  he  looked  at  it,  it  was  a  woman  who  bad  appeared 
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sometimes  to  him  before  in  Germany,  npon  some  extraordinary  oc 
casions.  She  looked  on  him,  but  spoke  nothing  to  him ;  and  va. 
nished.  He  verily  belieTed  this  was  sent  from  God  to  him,  to  touch 
his  heart ;  and,  whether  it  was  real  or  only  imagined,  it  had  cer. 
tainly  a  rety  good  effect  on  him.  For  from  that  time  he  was  won. 
derfully  changed. 

He  said,  he  continued  about  four  days  as  in  hell,  by  the  rack 
that  he  felt  in  his  conscience;  but,  after  that,  he  came  to  have 
great  quiet,  and  assurance  of  God's  mercy.  He  had  no  fear  of 
death,  but  every  time  I  asked  him  concerning  it,  he  said  he  was 
ready  for  it,  and  longed  for  it  more  than  ever  he  did  for  any  thing 
in  his  Kfe.  He  assured  me  he  had  from  his  heart  forgiven  both  the 
Count  and  the  Captain,  and  that  he  prayed  earnestly  fbr  them. 

The  Lieutenant  often  fold  me.  That  he  had  an  excellent  soul,  and 
tiiat,  though  he  had  not  much  knowledge,  yet  he  himself  learned 
much  from  him;  for  he  had  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child,  and  a 
love  to  God,  and  to  his  Saviour,  that  passed  all  knowledge.  So 
that  he  speiit  almost  his  whole  time  in  praying,  and  praising  God.  He 
went  out  of  the  chamber,  when  he  was  called  on  by  the  officers  to 
his  execution,  with  great  chearfulness  ;  and,  by  his  looks,  and  car. 
riage  in  the  cart,  expressed  a  great  sense  of  his  condition :  he  seemed 
to  have  no  sort  6f  fear  in  him,  nor  did  he  in  the  least  change  co. 
lour,  or  was  he  at  all  terrified. 

In  the  last  place,  I  must  say  -something  of  Captain  V rats,  which 
I  do  unwillingly,  because  some  passages  are  not  such  as  I  can  re- 
flect on  with  any  great  satisfaction.  It  is  certain,  that  never  man 
died  with  more  resolution  and  less  signs  of  fear,  or  the  least  dis. 
order.  His  carriage  in  the  cart,  both  as  he  was  led  along,  and  at 
the  place  of  execution,  was  astonishing:  he  was  not  only  undaunted, 
but  looked  chearful,  and  smiled  often.  When  the  rope  was  put 
about  his  neck,  he  did  not  change  colour  nor  tremble ;  his  legs  were 
firm  under  him  :  he  looked  often  about  on  those  that  stood  in  baL 
conies  and  windows,  and  seemed  to  fix  his  eyes  on  some  persons : 
three  or  four  times  he  smiled ;  he  would  not  cover  his  face  as  the 
rest  did,  but  continued  in  that  state,  often  looking  up*  to  heaven, 
with  a  chearfulness  in  his  countenance,  and  a  little  motion  of  his 
iHuids.  I  saw  him  several  times  in  the  prison :  he  still  stood  to  the 
confession  he  made  to  the  council  till  the  last  day  of  his  life :  he 
bften  said  to  me,  he  would  never  say  any  thing  but  what  he  had  said 
at  first. 

When  I  was  with  him  on  Sunday  before  his  death,  he  siill  denied 
all  that  the  Ldeutenant  and  the  Polonian  had  said,  and  spoke  se. 
verely  of  them,  chiefly  of  the  Lieutenant,  as  if  he  had  confessed 
those  things  which  he  then  called  lies^  in  hopes  of  saving  his  own 
life  by  it,  or  in  spite  to  him,  that  he  might  not  be  pardoned :  and 
all  I  could  say,  could  not  change  his  mind  in  that.  I  told  him  it 
was  in  vain  for  him  to  dream  of  a  pardon,  for  I  assured  him,  if  any 
kept  him  up  with  the  hopes  of  it,  they  deceived  him.  He  had  two 
opinions,  that  were,  as  I  thought,  hurtful  to  him ;  the  one  was, 
that  it  was  enough  if  he.  confessed  his  sin  to  God,  and  that  he*was 
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not  bonnd  to  make  any  other  confession ;  and  he  thought  that  it* 
was  a  piece  of  popery  to  press  him  to  confess.  He  had  another 
odd  opinion  also  of  the  next  state :  He  thought  the  damned  were 
only  excluded  from  the  presence  of  God,  and  endured  no  other 
misery,  but  that  of  seeing  others  happier  than  themselves :  and  was 
unwilling  to  let  me  enter  into  much  discourse  with  him  for  unde. 
ceiving  him :  He  said  it  was  his  own  affair,  and  he  desired  to  be 
left  to  himself;  but  he  spoke  with  great  assurance  of  God's  mercy 
fo  him. 

I  left  him,  when  I  saw  that  nothing  I  could  say  had  any  good 
efi'ect  on  him,  and  resolved  to  have  gone  no  more  to  him ;  but  when 
I  understood  by  the  German  minister,  and  by  the  message  which  I 
heard  delivered  in  his  name  to  the  Lieutenant  and  Polander,  the 
night  before  his  execution,  that  he  was  in  another  temper  than 
when  I  saw  him  last,  I  went  to  him ;  he  received  me  more  kindly 
than  formerly ;  most  of  his  discourse  was  concerning  his  going  to 
the  place  of  execution,  desiring  that  it  might  be  in  a  coach,  and  not 
in  a  cart :  and  when  I  prayed  him  to  think  of  that  which  concerned 
him  more,  he  spoke  with  great  assurance,  that  it  was  already  done, 
tiiat  he  knew  God  had  forgiven  him ;  and  when  I  wished  him  to  see 
that  he  might  not  deceive  himself,  and  that  his  hope  might  not  be 
ilUgrouuded,  he  said  it  was  not  hope,  but  certainty,  for  he  was 
sure  God  was  reconciled  to  him,  through  Christ.  When  I  spoke 
to  him  of  confessing  his  sin,  he  said  he  had  written  it,  and  it  would 
be  published  to  all  Europe,  but  he  did  not  say  a  word  concerning 
it  to  me ;  so  I  left  him,  and  saw  him  no  more,  till  I  met  him  at 
the  place  of  execution :  when  he  saw  me,  he  smiled  on  me,  and 
whereas  I  had  sometimes  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  affecting  to 
be  a  counterfeit  bravo  (faux  brave)  he  said  to  me,  before  I  spoke 
to  him,  that  I  should  see  it  was  not  a  false  bravery,  but  that  he 
was  fearless  to  the  last.  I  wished  him  to  consider  well  upon  what 
he  grounded  his  confidence:  he  said,  he  was  sure  he  was  now  to 
be  received  into  heaven ;  and  that  his  sins  were  forgiven  him.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  the  people ;  he  said  no. 
After  he  had  whispered  a  short  word  to  a  gentleman,  he  was  willing 
the  rope  should  be  tied  to  the  gibbet :  he  called  for  the  German 
minister,  but  the  croud  was  such,  Ihat  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  come  near.  So  he  desirt'd  me  to  pray  with  him  in  French ;  but 
I  told  him  I  could  not  venture  to  pray  in  that  language,  but,  since 
he  understood  English,  I  would  pray  in  English.  1  observed  he 
had  sofne  touches  in  his  mind,  when  I  offered  up  that  petition,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  innocent  blood,  shed  in  tha^ 
place,  might  be  forgiven ;  and  that  the  cry  of  the  one  for  mercy 
might  prevail  over  the  cry  of  the  other  for  justice.  At  these  words 
he  looked  up  to  heaven  with  the  greatest  sense  that  I  had  at  any 
time  observed  in  him.  After  I  prayed,  he  said  nothing,  but  thsit 
he  was  now  going  to  be  happy  with  God,  so  1  left  him.  He  coiu 
tinned  in  his  undaunted  manner,  looking  up  often  to  heaven,  and 
sometimes  round  about  him  tothe  spectators.  After  they  had  stood 
Moot  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under  the  gibbet,  they  were  asked  wben 
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they  would  give  the  signal  for  their  being  turned  off;  they  answered, 
that  they  were  ready,  and  that  the  cart  might  be  driven  away  whea 
it  pleased  the  sheriff  to  order  it ;  so  a  little  while  after  it  was  driven 
away,  and  thus  they  all  ended  their  lives.  It  is  possible,  that,  con.^ 
versing  in  the  French,  as  we  did,  some  small  mistakes  might  have 
been  made,  either  by  them  in  expressing  themselves,  or'  by  me  in 
not  understanding  them  right :  but  I  am  sure  they  could  not  be  ma. 
terial ;  for  I  took  care  to  make  them  repeat  what  they  said,  that  was 
of  any  importance,  often,  and  in  different  words;  so  that  any 
errors  that  may  have  been  committed,  are  inconsiderable. 

March  11,  1681:^.  G.  Burnet. 


DOCTOR  HORNECK'S  ACCOUNT 
Of  what  himself  observed  in  the  Carriage  of  the  late  Prisoners* 

Th£  Lieutenant  and  Polonian,  the  authors  of  the  following 
papers,  having  acquainted  me  with  their  intent  to  have  them  pub. 
lished  to  the  world,  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance ;  I 
was  very  willing,  at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Burnet,  with  whom  they 
intrusted  them,  to  be  instrumental  in  the  translation,  and  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  give  my  sentiment  of  the  behaviour  of  the  re. 
spective  prisoners.  The  first  time  the  Doctor  and  myself  went  to 
visit  them,  we  saw  no  sense  of  the  crime  in  any  of  them,  but  the 
Polonian,  who  professed  his  sorrow,  and  gave  me  a  large  account  of 
his  condition,  and  how  he  came  to  be  drawn  into  the  barbarous 
murder,  by  the  captain ;  adding,  that  whatever  the  captain  might 
say  in  his  own  vindication,  that  it  was  through  his  servant's  mis. 
take  that  the  fact  was  done ;  if  he  had  a  thousand  lives,  he  would 
venture  them  all  for  this  truth,  that  the  captain  did  peremptorily 
bid  hhn  fire  upon  the  coach,  and  kill  the  gentleman  that  was  in  it. 
And  that  he  was  so  far  from  mistaking  his  command,  that,  after  rea. 
ioning  with  him  about  the  barbarousness  of  the  deed,  the  captain 
bid  him  not  trouble  himself  about  that,  but  do  what  he  commanded. 
The  lieutenant,  when  I  told  him,  that  according  to  our  laws,  men 
present  at  a  murder  committed,  were  liable  to  the  same  penal^ 
with  the  actors;  replied,  if  that  be  your  law,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  it.  And,  at  that  time,  seemed  to  have  no  great  remorse, 
which  made  us  leave  him,  after  some  exhortations  to  repentance, 
and  consideration  of  his  ways. 

The  captain,  at  the  same  time,  hard  as  flint,  entertained  ns  with 
a  discourse  of  his  resolutions  to  believe  himself  innocent,  to  defy 
death,  and  to  fancy,  that,  if  his  judges  would  be  impartial,  they 
could  not  blame  or  condemn  him.  So  we  left  him.  The  second 
visit  I  made  them  was  in  a  few  days  after,  when  the  lieutenant  sent 
for  me :  and,  being  then  to  pass  by  the  captain's  chamber,  I  thought 
fit  to  call  upon  him,  before  I  saw  the  other ;  and  here,  repeating  my 
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former  counsels  to  him,  and  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  all-seeing 
eye  above,  who  knew  his  crimes,  though  he  did  conceal  them  from 
roan,  he  was  pleased  to  tell  me,  that  he  had  far  other  apprehensions 
of  Gt)d,  than  I  had,  and  was  confident  God  would  consider  a  gentle- 
man, and  deal  with  him  suitably  to  the  condition  and  profession  he 
had  placed  him  in ;  and  would  not  take  it  ill,  if  a  soldier,  who  lired 
hy  his  sword,  revenged  the  affront  offered  to  him  by  another.  I 
replied,  that  there  was  but  one  way  to  eternal  happiness,  and  that 
Crod,  in  his  laws,  had  made  no  exception  for  any  sorts  or  degrees 
of  men ;  and,  consequently,  revenge  in  a  gentleman  was  a  sin  God 
would  not  pardon,  without  true  repentance,  any  more  than  he 
would  forgive  it  in  a  peasant.  He  asking  me  hereupon,  what  re. 
pentance  was  ?  I  told  him  it  was,  so  lo  hate  the  sin  we  had  done, 
that,  for  the  future,  no  argument  should  prevail  with  us  to  commit 
it  again.  To  which  he  said.  That  if  he  were  to  live,  he  should  not 
forbear  to  give  any  one  as  good  as  he  brings  :  with  some  other  ex. 
pressions,  which  I  am  loth  to  repeat,  for  they  made  me  so  melan. 
choly,  that  I  was  forced  to  leave  him.  Yet  I  bid  him  consider  of 
what  he  had  said,  as  he  loved  his  own  soul. 

t  Went  from  thence  to  the  lieutenant,  in  whom  I  found  a  very 
grait  alteration,  and  saw  now  several  good  books,  and  the  bible 
among  the  rest,  Ipng  before  him ;  and  he  now  was  readier  to  con. 
fess  his  guilt,  than  I  to  exhort  him  to  a  free  confession ;  several 
things,  he  had  said  to  Dr.  Burnet,  he  expressed  now  to  me,  adding, 
that  it  was  God's  just  judgment  upon  him  to  let  him  fall  thus :  For 
when  he  consented  to  engage  with  the  captain  in  the  fatal  enterprise^ 
he  had  not  said  his  prayers,  nor  read  in  his  beloved  book,  Dilheren's 
Way  to  Eternal  Happiness,  in  a  month  before;  which  two  things, 
if  he  had  continued  to  do,  with  that  devotion  he  used  formerly,  the 
devil  could  not,  and  should  not  have  persuaded  him  to  come  into 
such  a  desperate  confederacy.  I  advised  him  to  repeat  Psalm  li. 
often,  at  beii^  roost  suitable  to  his  condition  ;  and  directed  him  to 
other  prayers  in  a  book,  wl^ich  the  Lutheran  minister  had  lent 
hlffi.  He  now  told  me  how  he  was  concerned  for  the  captain,  and 
cHed^ont,  O  tiiis  hard-hearted  captain,  I  pray  for  him  day  and 
liight,  ^hat  Grod  would  turn  his  heart  and  melt  him,  and  make  him 
sensible  of  the  errors  of  hh  ways.  He  professed  that  he  did  not 
desire  to  live;  all  the  favour  he  begged  of  the  king,  was,  that  he 
would  cause  him  to  be  ^headed,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the 
jHreceding  papers.  Yet  he  hoped  his  fall  was  permitted  by  Almighty 
€rod,  to  bring  him  to  a  true  sense  not  only  of  this,  but  of  all  his 
other  sins ;  and  that  God  suffered  him  thus  to  be  thrown  down,  that, 
through  that  toss,  he  might  rebound  the  higher ;  and  that  though 
fie  had  walked  in  the  dark,  yet  he  doubted  not,  but  God  would 
draw  light  from  that  darkness.  He  protested,  at  that  time,  upon 
my  expostulations  with  him,  that  it  was  not  approaching  death, 
ftnd  the  punishment  that  wa^  like  to  attend  him  in  this  world,  that 
moved  him  to  repentance,  but  the  blackness  of  the  crime,  and  his 
offending  a  gracious  God,  and  forgetting  his  dear  Redeemer's  pre. 
cepts.    And  here  he  broke  forth  into  holy  ejacuhitioBs  fit  for  a 
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Christian  and  a  true  penitent.  And  when,  among  other  pas- 
sages, I  minded  him,  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  would 
come  to  his  trial,  and  so  to  his  execution ;  he  chearfully  replied, 
That  he  was  ready  to  obey  God's  summons.  And  whereas  I  told 
him,  it  would  be  within  a  few  days ;  he  said,  he  should  be  content 
if  it  were  within  a  few  hours.  He  then  shewed  me  the  places,  in 
a  little  book  he  had  by  him.  The  Way  to  Eternal  Happiness,  which 
gave  him  the  greatest  comfort,  and  prescribed  him  most  excel, 
lent  directions.  The  book  treated  of  the  nature  of  a  true  re. 
pentance,  of  confession  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  rules  of  a  Christian  life ;  to  which  are  added 
seyeral  meditations  proper  for  festivals,  prayers  suited  to  all  condL 
tions,  and  a  pathetick  sermon  on  the  Passion  of  Christ ;  all  which, 
he  said,  were  a  great  support  to  him  in  his  present  condition,  which 
he  deplored  chiefly,  because  he  had  made  so  bold  with  God,  who 
had  manifested  himself  to  him  upon  many  occasions.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  had  been  seduced  by  the  count,  or  by  the  captain  F  To 
which  he  answered,  that  he  had  been  in  the  count's  company  twice, 
but  the  captain  would  not  let  him  know  that  it  was  the  count,  yet 
he  believed  it  was  he,  having  formerly  seen  him,  and  that  the  cap. 
tain  still  told  him  that  he  had  a  quarrel  with  such  a  gentleman. 

I  went  from  thence  to  the  Polonian,  whom  I  found  engaged  in 
reading  a  Grerman  book,  containing  prayers  and  devotions,  fit  for 
a  penitent,  which,  he  told  me,  he  was  repeating  to  himself  day  and 
night.  I  gave  him  such  heads  of  contemplation,  as  I  thought  pro- 
per for  his  condition  and  capacity,  exhorted  him  to  recollect  him. 
self,  and  to  find  out  what  other  sins  he  had,  formerly  lived  in,  it 
being  not  sufficient  to  deplore  one,  but  ail  he  could  remember,  upon 
serious  examination ;  which  he  promised  me  to  do,  and  so  I  de. 
parted. 

The  last  time  I  was  vf  ith  them  was  on  the  eighth  of  March, 
and,  while  Dr.  Burnet  went  to  the  lieutenant,  I  visited  the  captain; 
whom,  when  I  had  saluted,  I  told  him,  I  hoped  he  had  taken  his 
dangerous  condition  into  consideration,  and  wrought  himself  into  a 
greater  sense  of  his  sins,  than  I  could  observe  in  him,  when  I  was 
last  with  him.  He  said  he  knew  not  what  I  meant  by  this  address. 
I  then  explained  myself,  gave  him  to  understand,  that  I  spoke  it 
with  relation  to  the  late  great  sin  he  had  been  engaged  in,  and  that 
I  hoped,  his  approaching  death  had  made  him  more  penitent,  than 
I  had  found  him  the  other  day.  To  which  he  replied,  that  he  was 
sensible  he  was  a  great  sinner,  and  had  committed  divers  enormities 
in  his  life.time,  of  which  he  truly  repented,  and  was  confident  that 
God  had  pardoned  him ;  but  he  could  not  well  understand  the  hu. 
mour  of  our  English  divines,  w^ho  pressed  him  to  make  particular 
declarations  of  things  they  had  a  mind  he  should  say,  though  never 
so  £alse,  or  contrary  to  truth ;  and  at  this,  he  said,  he  wondered 
the  more,  because,  in  our  church,  we  were  not  for  auricular  con. 
fession.  He  guessed,  indeed,  he  said,  what  it  was  we  would  have 
him  declare,  &c.  that  Count  Coningsmark  had  been  the  contriver 
of  the  murder,  and  had  been  in  consultation  with  him  about  com. 
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passing  his  design,  and  prompted  and  bribed  him  for  that  end ; 
which  falshood  he  would  never  be  guilty  of,  if  he  had  never  so 
,many  lives  to  lose.  He  understood,  he  said,  that  the  lieutenant 
had  been  tampered  with,  and,  by  promises  of  a  decent  burial,  en. 
ticed  to  confess  things  notoriously  false;  as  that  he  should  shew  the 
said  lieutenant  a  letter,  signed  hy  Count  Coningsmark,  to  engage 
him  in  the  business,  and  offer  him  money  to  stab  Mr.  Thynn,  &c. 
.But,  as  for  his  part,  he  was  resolved  to  confess  no  more,  than  he 
had  already  declared  publickly  before  the  council. 

I  let  him  run  on,  and  then  told  him,  that  he  was  much  mistaken 
in  the  diviiies  of  the  church  of  England,  who  neither  used  to  reveal 
.private  confessions,  nor  oblige  offenders,  in  such  cases,  to  confess 
things  contrary  to  truth ;  that  this  was  both  against  their  practice 
and  their  principles :  the  confession,  I  said,  he  was  so  often  ex. 
horted  to,  was  no  private,  but  a  publick  confession ;  for,  as  his 
crime  had  been  publick,  so  his  repentance  and  confession  ought  to 
be  publick  too ;  and  in  that  he  was  loth  to  come  to  it,  he  gave  us 
but  too  much  occasion  to  suspect,  that  his  pretended  repentance 
was  not  sincere  and  cordial.  I  told  him,  that  in  such  wrongs  and 
injuries  as  he  had  done,  there  was  either  restitution  or  satisfaction 
to  be  made ;  at  which  word  he  replying,  how  could  he  make  rest!, 
tution,  now  Mr.  Thynn  was  dead  ?  I  answered,  because  he  could 
not  make  restitution,  that  therefore  he  should  make  some  satisfac. 
tion;  and  this  he  might  do,  by  a  free  and  full  confession  of  his  sin, 
and  of  the  cause  of  it,  and  who  they  were  that  put  him  upon  it. 
I  added,  that,  where  true  repentance  melts  the  heart,  after  such 
commissions,  there  the  true  penitent  was  readier  to  accuse  himself 
than  others  to  charge  him  with  the  crime,  and  would  have  that  ab« 
horrency  of  the  sin,  that  he  would  conceal  nothing,  that  served 
either  to  aggravate,  or  expose  it  to  the  hatred  of  all  mankind ;  and 
that  it  was  an  injustice  to  the  publick,  not  to  betray  the  accomplices, 
and  assistants,  and  occasions,  in  such  heinous  offences.  I  told  him, 
he  seemed  to  talk  too  high  for  a  true  penitent,  for  those,  that  were 
truly  so,  were  exceeding  humble,  not  only  to  God,  but  to  men  too; 
and  one  part  of  their  humility  to  men  was,  to  confess  to  them,  and 
to  their  relations,  the  wrong  they  had  done  them:  whereupon  he 
answered,  that  it  was  enough  for  him  to  be  humble  to  God,  but  he 
knew  of  no  humility  he  owed  to  man ;  and  God,  he  believed,  had  a 
greater  favour  for  gentlemen,  than  to  require  all  these  punctilioes  at 
their  hands ;  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  think,  that  so  many  thousand 
gentlemen,  abroad  in  the  world,  that  stood  upon  their  honour  and 
reputation  as  much  as  he,  should  be  damned,  or  for  ever  miserable, 
because  they  cannot  stoop  to  things,  which  will  prejudice  and  spoil 
the  figure  they  make  in  the  world.  As  for  his  part,  he  said,  he  be- 
lieved Christ* s  blood  had  washed  away  his  sins,  as  well  as  other 
men's,  for  on  this  errand  he  came  into  the  world,  to  save  sinners;  he 
was,  indeed,  sorry  Mr.  Thynn  was  dead,  but  that  was  all  he  could 
do.  I  told  him,  that  Christ's  blood  was  actually  applied  to  none  but 
the  true  penitent;  and  that  true  repentance  must  discover  itself  n 
inet^kness,  humility,  tender-heartedness^  compassion,  righteousnessi 
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making  ingenuous  confessions,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  satisfac- 
tion too,  else,  notwithstanding  the  treasure  of  Christ's  blood,  men 
might  drop  into  heH. 

Upon  this  he  replied,  that  he  feared  no  hell.  I  answered,  pos« 
sibly  he  might  believe  none,  or,  if  he  did,  it  might  be  a  very  easj 
one  of  his  own  making.  He  said,  he  was  not  such  a  fool,  as  to 
believe  that  souls  could  fry  in  material  fire,  or  be  roasted,  as  mea^ 
on  a  great  hearth,  or  in  a  kitchen,  pointing  to  the  chimney.  His 
belief  was,  that  ihe  punishment  of  the  damned  consisted  in  a  dew 
privation  of  the  gracious  and  beatifick  presence  of  God;  upon 
which  deprivation,  there  arose  a  terror  and  anguish  in  their  souls^ 
because  they  had  missed  of  so  great  a  happiness*  He  added,  that 
possibly  I  might  think  him  to  be  an  atheist,  but  he  was  so  far  from 
those  thoughts,  that  he  could  scarce  believe  there  was  any  man  so 
sottish  in  the  world,  as  not  to  believe  the  being  of  a  Grod,  gracious 
and  just,  and  generous  to  his  creatures;  nor  could  any  man,  that 
was  not  either  mad  or  drunk,  believe  things  came  fortuitously,  or 
that  this  world  was  governed  by  chance.  I  said,  that  this  truth  I 
approved  of,  and  was  glad  to  see  him  so  well  settled  in  the  reason, 
ableness  of  that  principle :  and,  as  for  material  fire  in  the  other 
world,  I  would  not  quarrel  with  him  for  denying  it,  but  ratiier  hold 
with  him,  that  the  fire  and  brimstone,  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  were 
but  emblems  of  those  inward  terrors,  which  would  gnaw  and  tear 
the  consciences  of  impenitent  sinners;  but  still  this  was  a  greater 
punishment  than  material  fire,  and  this  punishment  he  had  reason 
to  fear,  if  he  could  not  make  it  out  to  me,  or  other  men,  that  his. 
repentance  was  sincere. 

Hereupon  he  grew  sullen,  and  some  good  books  lying  upon  the 
table,  one  of  which  was  Amt's  True  Christianity,  he  turned  away 
from  me,  and  seemed  to  read  in  it ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  he 
told  me,  that  he  understood  the  lieutenant's  papers  were  to  be 
printed,  wherein  there  would  be  part  of  Count  Coningsmark's  letter, 
with  some  other  circumstances,  reflecting  on  the  Count  and  him. 
self;  but,  if  they  were  printed,  he  would  print  his  own  story  too, 
which  should  undeceive  the  world,  in  the  fancies  and  opinons,  the 
Lieutenant's  papers  should  draw  them  into;  and,  in  that  paper,  he 
would  set  forth  the  behaviour  and  manners  of  the  English  clergy, 
and  the  strange  ways  and  methods  they  take,  with  poor  prisoners, 
to  extort  confessions  from  them.  As  for  the  Lieutenant,  he  said, 
he  was  a  fellow  that  was  poor  and  wretched,  and,  by  his  means 
kept  from  starving,  and  sometimes  he  was  not  well  in  his  wits ;  that 
himself  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  an  estate,  and  should  leave 
great  sums  of  money  behind  him  ;  and  that  no  English  gentleman 
would  have  been  so  coar«ly  used  in  his  country,  meaning  Pomerania, 
as  he  hath  been  in  this;  and,' if  the  Lieutenant  persisted  in  his 
falsities,  he  would  die  with  a  lye  in  his  mouth.  I  said,  it  was  not 
probable  that  a  dying  man,  and  a  man  that  was  so  very  sensible  of 
his  sins,  and  who  had  betrayed  nothing  of  any  disorder  in  his  earn* 
age,  during  his  imprisonment,  should  tell  and  aver  things,  which  he 
knew  to  be  untrue.     He  said,  it  was  no  strange  thing,  in  England^ 
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for  dying  men  to  speak  notorious  untruths,  there  being  not  a  few 
examples  of  those  who  had  lately  done  so.  I  told  him,  it  would 
be  very  fit  that  the  Lieutenant  and  he  should  speak  together,  and 
Captain  Richardson,  I  thought,  would  send  him  presently.  With 
that  he  grew  angry,  and  replied,  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  him,  nor 
did  he  care  for  seeing  him,  nor  for  being  troubled  with  any  English 
divines ;  they  being  men  too  inquisitive  and  meddling  with  things  that 
belonged  not  unto  them ;  and  hereupon  he  turned  away  from  me^ 
again  to  the  book  that  lay  upon  the  table. 

By  and  by  the  Lieutenant  came  in,  with  a  penitent  countenance, 
aad  a  mortified  look ;  the  Captain,  seeing  him,  grew  presently  cho. 
lerick,  and  retired  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  then  asked  him, 
what  he  came  to  trouble  him  for  ?  He  did  not  care  for  the  sight  of 
him,  especially  since  he  had  bespattered  him  so  notoriously  with 
untruths.  The  Lieutenant  very  meekly  told  him,  that  they  had  not 
long  to  live,  and  therefore  he  was  com^  to  admonish  him  to  repent 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  to  tell  him,  that  he  freely  forgave  him 
the  wrong  he  had  done  him,  by  drawing  him  into  the  late  unhappy- 
action.     The   Captain  hereupon  called  him  lyar,  and  asked  him, 
how  he  durst  vent  such  abominable  lyes  concerning  him  and  Count 
Coningsmark ;    how  he  could  have  the  confidence  to  tell  men,  that 
he  shewed  him  a  letter  of  the  Count's,  in  order  to  engage  him ;  and 
of  four  hundred  pounds,  that  he   should  ofier  him,  to  stab  Mr, 
Thynn,  and  talk  sometimes  of  four-hundred,  and  sometimes  of  two. 
hundred  pounds,  which  was  a  perfect  contradiction ;  and  if,  saith 
he,  I  had  been  so  base  or  foolish,  as  to  make  you  such  an  offer, 
you,  that  were  the  elder  man,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  had 
more  wit  than  myself,  why  did  not  you  chide  and  reprove  me,  for 
tempting  you  to  such  dishonesty  ?    One  would  think  you  are  dis- 
tracted, or  had  a  soft  place  in  your  head:  is  this  your  gratitude  to 
a  person  that  hath  relieved  you,  and  done  you  kindnesses?  And  are 
you  not  afraid  to  die  with  a  lye  in  your  mouth?  Here  I  interposed, 
and  told  the  Captain,  that  this  wrath  and  anger  was  but  an  ill  pre- 
paration for  another  world,  and  that  greater  meekness  and  charity 
would  become  a  dying  man.    To  this  he  answered,  it  is  you  divineg 
that  are  the  causes  of  this  passion,  by  obliging  people  to  confess 
more  than  is  true.  The  Lieutenant,  all  this  while,  heard  the  Captain 
very  patiently ;  professed  that  this  was  the  first  timn  that  he  was 
called  Ivar  to  his  face;  and  that,  which  formerly  he  could  not  have 
endured  from  the  greatest  man,  be  was  very  willing  to  bear  now,  out 
of  respect  to  that  God,  from  whom  he  expected  pardon  of  his  sins. 
And,  as  for  what  he  had  said  and  confessed  to  other  men,  he  took 
God  to  witoess,  that  it  was  nothing  but  truth ;  and  though  it  was 
possible^  in  his  confessions,  he  might  mistake  pounds  for  dollars, 
that  b^lig  the  word  commonly  used  in  telling  money  in  England,  as 
dollar  is  in  Germany,  yet  he  meant  nothing  by  it  but  dollars;  and 
^  what  he  had  said  of  the  difierent  sums,  was  very  true,  for  at  one  time 
he  had  ofiered  him  two-hundred,  at  another  four.hundred,  so  that 
could  be  no  contradiction.     The  Captain,  notwithstanding  this,  still 
qilled  bi|n  lyar^  and  nngrateful,  while  the  lieutenant  stood  before 
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bim,  talking  with  great  meekness  and  humility,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  with  his  hat  off,  and  saying  to  him :  You  know,  and  your 
conscience  knows  the  truth  of  these  things ;  why  would  you  offer 
me  these  sums  ?  You.  know  you  made  me  these  offers ;  God  forgive 
you,  and  I  forgi?e  you.  This  said,  when  the  Lieutenant  saw  tliat 
his  speaking  did  but  inrage  him  more,  he  took  his  leave,  wishijig 
him  a  sight  of  the  error  of  his  ways.  The  Lieutenant  being  gone, 
I  stayed,  hoping  this  religious  confidence  of  the  Lieutenant  might 
work  the  Captain  into  remorse,  but  it  was  all  in  vain:  I  persisted 
in  my  former  assertions,  that  repentance  could  not  be  true,  which 
was  not  attended  with  meekness,  humility,  and  patience;  but  he 
turning  from  me,  and  looking  into  his  book,  and  refusing  to  give 
me  an  answer,  I  left  him  too,  wishing  him  a  better  mind. 

From  thence  I  went  up  to  the  penitent  Lieutenant,  where  I  found 
the  Polonian  too.     I  told  the  Lieutenant,  I  was  heartily  glad  to  see 
his  christian  behaviour  under  reproaches,  and  nothing  pleased  me 
more  in  matters  of  repentance,   than  humility  and  patience  under 
injuries,  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  where  we  have  to  deal  with 
God,  who  hath  been  for  many  years  patient,  under  the  injuries  we 
have  offered  to  his  Majesty.     He  then  vented   some  comfortable 
ejaculations,  and  expressed  how  freely  he  forgave  that  stubborn  man, 
whom  no   intreaties  or  arguments   could  work  upon.     And  while 
Dr.  Burnet  went  with  the  Lieutenant  to  the  fire-side,  I  entered  into 
discourse  with  the  Polonian,  who  gave  me  his  confession  in  High. 
Dutch,  written  from  his  own  mouth  by  the  Lieutenant,  and  signed 
by  him  the  Polonian.  I  asked  him,  whether,  as  he  hoped  for  mercy 
of  the  great  G^,  he  believed  the  things  said,  in  that  confession, 
to  be  true  or  no?  He  answered  yes;  whereupon,  to  be  fully  satis- 
fied, I  desired  a  German  gentleman  then  present  to  read  it  over 
again  in  his,  and  my  hearing,  and  to  read  it  distinctly,  that  in  case 
there  were  any  mistakes  in  it,   he  might  rectify  it ;    for  as  I  was 
willing,  I  said,  he  should  clear  himself,  so  I    should  be  sorry  he 
should  asperse  another   man,  or  say  any  thing  of  him,  that  might 
unjustly  reflect  upon  his  reputation.  He  promised  me,  that  he  would 
attend  carefully,  and  take  notice  of  every  expression,   which  ac- 
cordingly he  did ;    and,  finding  a  mistake  in  the  paper,  in  point  of 
time,  he  immediately  gave  notice  of  it,  which  I  caused  to  be  recti, 
ficd ;  and  having  heard  it  read  over  before  him,  I  charged  him  once 
more,  as  he  was  to  give  an  account  to  God,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  tell 
me,  whether  things  were  carried  on,  and  managed  in  those  circum. 
stances,  as  are  mentioned  in  the  paper  ?  To  which  he  religiously 
answered  in  the  affirmative.     I  asked  him  thereupon,  how  long  he 
had  been  a  Protestant  of  the  Augsbourg  confession,  for  he  had  been 
bred  a  Papist?  To  which  he  answered,  ever  since  his  last  sickness; 
which,  as  I  remember,  he  said,  was  about  Michaelmas  last;  when 
being  told,  that  the  Protestant  religion  was  more  conformable  to 
the  Word  of  God,  he  consented  to  embrace  it,  and  hath  kept  to  it 
ever  since.     I  demanded  of  him  to  tell  me  seriously,  whether  he 
had  not  led  a  very  debauched  life  formerly,  which  made  him  venture 
upon  that  late  inhuman  enterprise ;  he  told  me  no,  and  that  he  had 
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been  so  far  from  committing  any  such  crime  heretofore,  that  he  had 

had  the  good  fortune  to  liye  with  masters,  who  were  sober,  and  men 

that  were  enemies  to  disorder  and  debauchery;   that,  according  to 

his  capacity,   he  had  always  made  conscience  of  grosser  sins,  and 

had  been  Tery  punctual  in  saying  those  prayers  he  had  been  taught, 

either  by  his  parents,  or   such  persons  as  he  conversed  with;  and 

that  Captain  Vrats,  when  he  bid  him  shoot  Mr.  Thjrnn,  told  him, 

that  it  was  here,  as  it  was  in  Poland,  where  the  senrant,  that  doth  his 

master's  command  in  such  cases,  is  blameless,  and  the  master  bears 

all  the  burden;  and  that  preyailed  with  him,  tho'  he  found  no  small 

reluctancy  in  his  breast,  and  pleaded  with  the  Captain  about  the 

heinousness  of  shedding  innocent  blood.    I  then  endeavoured  to  find 

out  what  kind  of  repentance  he  felt  in  himself,  whether  it  proceeded 

from  fear  of  a  shameful  death,  or  from  an  hktred  of  sin,  and  love 

to  God ;  whereupon  he  gave  me  such  an  account  as  his  honest  sim. 

plicity  dictated  to  him,  and  said,  that,  if  he  were  to  live  any  longer 

in  this  world,  he  verily  thought  this  one  sin  would  keep  his  soul  so 

awake  for  the  future,  that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  make 

him  act  again,  against  his  conscience.    This  had  rouzed  him,  and  ha 

now  perceived  the  sweetness  of  a  good  life,  and  keeping  close  to  the 

ways  of  God.     He  was  sensible  he  had  deserved  the  punishment,  the 

law  would  inflict  upon  him ;  and  all  his  confidence  was  in  the  blood 

of  Jesus,  who  knew  how  he  was  drawn  in,  and  the  plainness  of  his 

temper,  wrought  upon  by  the  Captain's  subtlety;  however,  he  freely 

forgave  hhn,  and  commended  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  Ged.    And 

here  ended   my  conference  with  the   respective  prisoners;  having 

wished  them  <he  powerful  assistance  of  God's  holy  spirit,  I  took  my 

leave  of  them.     The  Lieutenant,  who  in  repeated  words  expressed 

his  honest  design,  in  having  the  following  papers  published,  desired 

me  to  go  with  him,  on  Friday  following,  to  the  place  of  execution, 

there  to  tell  the  spectators  what  he  should  think  fit  to  say  to  them  : 

I  told  him  I  would  very  readily  oblige  him  in  his  request,  but  that 

I  was  bound  to  preach  that  very  morning,  and  that  very  hour,  when 

he  should  be  led  to  the  place  of  execution ;  however.  Dr.  Burnet, 

who  had  been  his  spiritual  father  all  along,  would  not  fail  to  do  that 

last  ofiice  for  him,  in  which  he  rested   satisfied;  and  with  all  hu. 

mility,  in  a  penitent  posture,  bid  us  adieu. 

In  the  translation  of  the  following  papers,  I  could  not  be  curious 
in  the  stile,  because  I  was  forced  to  keep  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Lieutenant's  expressions.  He  writ  not  to  shew  his  learning,  but  his 
piety ;  having  never  been  brought  up  to  letters,  rhetorick  is  not  a 
thing  that  can  be  expected  from  him.  Truth  sounds  better  from  a 
plain  man,  than  from  an  orator;  and  the  less  ornament  there  is  in  a 
dying  person's  discourse,  the  less  it  will  be  suspected  of  hypocrisy. 
The  expressions  used  here  speak  his  heart  more  than  his  fancy, 
and  when  a  man  is  preparing  for  a  tremendous  eternity,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  study  eloquence.  The  words  here  are  not  chosen,  but 
flow  naturally;  and  the  honesty  of  his  soul  dwells  in  thehome.spun 
meditations.  To  have  affected  better  language,  than  himself  used, 
had  been  injustice;  and  to  say  in  English  what  he  had  not  said  in 
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his  own  language,  had  not  been  to  translate,  but  to  polish  his  ad. 
monitions.  Such  a  plain  harangue,  it  is  like,  may  be  nauseous  in  a 
critical  age,  where  learning  and  wit  ride  in  triumph ;  yet  a  soul, 
touched  with  the  same  loadstone  that  his  was,  can  relish  the  sweet, 
ness  of  it :  himself  was  afraid,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  language 
would  be  an  offence  to  the  curious  readers;  and  therefore  begs  of 
them,  when  they  came  to  peruse  it,  to  make  greater  use  of  their 
charity,  than  their  sagacity. 

The  same  I  must  say  of  the  Polonian's  confession,  where  you 
must  expect  no  better  entertainment;  he  could  but  just  express  his 
meaning,  and  was  no  greater  scholar  than  nature  had  made  him. 

I  was  at  first  in  some  doubt,  whether  I  should  publish  the  Captain's 
answers  to  my  queries  and  expostulations,  because  some  of  them 
sayour  of  prophaneness :  yet  considering  that  the  Evangelist  hath 
thought  fit  to  acquaint  the  world  with  the  ill  language  of  the  one, 
as  well  as  with  Uie  penitent  expressions  of  the  other  malefactor,  I 
was  willing  to  follow  that  great  example ;  hoping  that  those  loose  dis. 
courses  of  the  man  may  serve  as  sea-marks,  to  warn  passengers  from 
running  upon  these  sands.  That  which  I  chiefly  observed  in  him 
was,  that  honour  and  bravery  was  the  idol  he  adored,  a  piece  of 
preposterous  devotion,  which  he  maintained  to  the  last,  as  if  he 
thought  it  would  merit  praise,  not  to  decede  from  what  he  had  once 
said,  though  it  was  with  the  loss  of  God's  favour,  and  the  shipwreck 
of  a  good  conscience.  He  considered  God,  as  some  generous,  yet 
partial  prince,  who  would  regard  men's  blood,  descent,  and  quality 
more  than  their  errors;  and  give  vast  grains  of  allowance  to  their 
breeding  and  education;  and  possibly  the  stout  behaviour  of  some  of 
the  ancient  Roman  brave's,  for  he  had  read  history,  might  roll  in  his 
mind,  and  tempt  him  to  write  copies  after  those  originals;  or  to 
think,  that  it  was  great  to  do  ill,  and  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  ^  Whe. 
ther  after  my  last  conference  with  him  he  relented,  I  know  not; 
those  that  saw  him  go  to  his  execution  observed,  that  he  looked  un. 
daunted,  and  with  a  countenance  so  steddy,  that  it  seemed  to  speak 
his  scorn,  not  only  of  all  the  spectators  that  looked  upon  him,  but 
of  death  itself.  But  I  judge  not  of  the  thoughts  of  dying  men ;  those 
the  searcher  of  all  hearts  knows  best,  to  whom  men  stand  or  fall. 
I  cannot  say,  that  F-Femember  every  syllable  of  the  several  con- 
ferences; but  sure  I  am,  I  have  not  mistaken  the  sense  of  what  he 
said,  nay  think  I  have  kept  to  the  very  words,  he  then  used,  as  much 
as  is  possible.  I  would  not  wrong  the  living,  much  less  the  dead ; 
but  truth  is  a  thing,  which  though  not  always  conveniently,  yet  may 
lawfully  be  said  at  all  times :  this  was  all  I  aimed  at,  and  because 
reports  are  already  spread  abroad  of  other  discourses  and  ex. 
pressions,  this  unhappy  man  should  use  to  me,  and  how  he  af. 
fronted  me  in  prison,  it  was  fit  the  world  be  undeceived. 

ANTHONY  HORNECK. 
4i  the  Savoifj  March  13,  1681. 
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For  Db.  BURNET. 

Sir, 
I  heartily  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness;  and  promise  myself,  that, 
according  to  your  word,  you  will  publish  my  little  writings,  intended 
only  to  let  the  world  see,  that  I  came  not  into  this  country  with  a 
design  of  being  engaged  in  the  late  black  deed.  And,  since  the 
Justices  have  not  declared  what  I  can  say,  or  did  say  for  myself, 
the  rabble,  it  is  like,  will  be  of  opinion,  that  money  brought  me 
over  into  these  parts:  in  which  yerdict,  they  will  be  undeceired,  if 
you  will  be  pleased  to  let  them  read,  in  English,  what  I  have  set 
down  in  these  papers. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obliged  Servant, 

Written  in  the  Prison^ 
London^  1682.  JOHN  STERN. 


THE 

LAST  MEDITATIONS,  PRAYERS,  AND  CONFESSION 

op 

LIEUTENANT  JOHN  STERN. 

Let  God  have  ail  the  Glory ^  and  Man  acknorcledge  his  own 

Unworthiness, 

I.  OEEK  ye  first  God's  kingdom,  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  Matt.  yi.  33.  I  said  in  my 
trouble,  I  am  cast  out  from  thine  eyes,  notwithstanding,  thou  didst 
hear  the  Toice  of  my  weeping.  When  I  cried  unto  thee,  thou  didst 
see  my  trouble,  and  didst  know  my  soul  in  adyersity.  Watch,  and 
pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation,  for  the  devil,  like  a  roaring 
lion,  walks  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  In  the  third 
book  of  Moses,  it  is  written,  thou  shalt  bear  no  malice  to  any 
of  the  children  of  thy  people;  by  these  are  meant  our  neighbours. 
In  the  first  book  of  Moses,  chap.  yi.  The  inclinations  of  man 
are  said  to  be  evil  from  his  youth ;  but  the  spirit  of  God  can  endare 
no  such  maliciousness. 

I  have  been  a  traveller,  any  time  these  twenty-three  years,  and 
have  perceived  but  little  malice  in  my  heart;  though  I  have  had 
too  often  cause  and  provocation,  yet  have  I  committed  all  to  God, 
as  the  supreme  judge  of  all.  Wluit  hath  brought  me  to  this  present 
misfortune,  is  known  to  God  alone ;  yet  I  am  greatly  to  blame,  be. 
cause  I  did  not  abandon  the  world,  lived  in  carnal  security,  and 
minded  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  more  than  God,  blessed  for  evermore; 
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for  which  I  am  heartily  penitent,  and  I  thank  my  God,  who  hath 
brought  me  to  a  knowledge  of  myself,  and  given  me  his  grace,  to 
come  to  a  true  sorrow  for  my  manifold  sins;  if  I  have  been  enticed, 
or  tempted  by  any  person  to  this  wickedness,  as  it  is  evident  I  liave, 
I  beg  of  God  to  pardon  him,  for  Christ's  sake :  and  I  desire  all  per- 
sons, that  shall  read  what  I  have  written  here,  during  my  imprison, 
ment,  to  consider  of  it  seribusly.  Let  no  man  rejoice  at  his  neigh, 
bours'  misfortunes  ;  every  man's  last  hour  is  not  come  yet:  when 
you  see  a  prisoner  led  along,  pray  for  him,  for  the  same  may  happen 
to  you:  have  compassion  on  your  neighbours,  and  God  will  have 
compassion  of  you.  Be  merciful,  and  God  will  be  merciful  to  you. 
I  give  thee  thanks,  sweet  Jesu  Christ,  son  of  God,  that  thou  hast 
given  me  to  understand  so  much  out  of  thy  holy  word ;  give  me 
constancy  and  perseverance,  that  I  may  obtain  the  salvation  of  my 
soul.     Amen. 

II.  God  saith,  man,  help  thyself,  and  I  will  help  thee :  but  alas ! 
while  we  are  in  this  valley  of  tears,  we  think  seldom,  or  not  at 
all,  of  the  divine  assistance ;  our  eyes  are  darkened,  and  we  con. 
sider  little  besides  the  lusts  of  the  eyes,  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
ajid  the  pride  of  life,  of  which  Christ  himself  hath  sometimes  com. 
plained,  when  men  have  forgotten  him:  happy  is  the  man  that  feels 
true  repentance  in  his  heart.  Lord  Jesu  !  give  me  that  grace,  who 
am  the  chief  of  sinners.  God,  thou  hast  not  sent  thy  son  into  the 
world,  to  condemn  sinners,  but  to  save  them:  O,  save  me  not  for 
ray  sake,  but  upon  the  account  of  that  precious  blood,  which  was 
shed  for  me  on  the  cross. 

III.  I  pray  God,  nobody  may  be  scandalised  at  what  I  write, 
but  let  every  body  lay  to  heart  what  a  poor  sinner  writes  in  prison. 
Ye  children  of  the  world,  when  will  you  bethink  yourselves,  and 
consider  the  things  which  belong  to  your  peace,  but  it  is  hid  from 
your  eyes.  O,  may  it  not  continue  hid  from  you !  keep  close  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  think  on  the  woman's  seed,  which  was  to 
bruise  the  serpent's  head :  be  vigilant,  and  pray,  that  ye  fall  not 
into  temptation ;  think  often,  that  your  sins  are  an  abomination  to 
God :  take  heed  you  give  no  ill  example  to  young  children,  which 
if  you  do,  your  account  will  be  dreadful. 

IV.  John,  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord  Christ,  when  he  began  his 
ministry,  the  first  words,  he  let  drop  from  his  mouth,  were,  to 
recommend  repentance  unto  the  impenitent.  Matt.  iii.  and  Matt.  iv. 
saying,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  day  of  grace,  is  come  to 
you,  and  at  hand,  and  God  oilers  yon  paitlon  of  sin,  and  eternal 
life.  In  the  vith  of  St.  Mark,  the  twelve  apostles  went  out,  and 
preached,  that  men  should  repent;  and  Acts  iii.  Repent,  and.  be 
converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out.  And  Acts  xiv.  What 
mean  ye,  sirs,  we  preach  unto  you  the  gospel,  that  ye  may  turn  to 
God.  O  my  dear  Lord  Jesus,  make  me  partaker  of  this  conversion, 
for  thy  name's  sake !  Amen. 

V.  Acts  zviL  30.  Ye  men  of  Athens,  the  times  of  ignorance  God 
winked  at,  but  now  he  commands  all  men  every  where  to  repent. 
Act,  xxvi.  ^.   St.  Paul  shews  to  king  Agrippa,  that  he  was  there« 
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fore  called  from  heaven,  to  be  an  apostle,  to  preach  repentance  both 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Ye  that  are  parents,  if  you  have  children, 
keep  them  close  to  the  fear  of  God ;  teach  them  the  creed,  and  the 
ten  commandments;  send  them  to  school,  and  bind  them  out  to  an 
honest  trade;  be  not  ashamed  of  this,  it  is  better  than  an  idle  life, 
or  French  gallantry,  dancing,  &c.  Keep  your  children  out  of 
bad  company,  whether  they  be  sons  or  daughters.  A  heathen  writes, 
that,  eyil  communication  corrupts  good  manners,  which  myself 
hath  had  very  sad  experience  of.  Before  my  twenty.three  years  tnu 
▼el,  I  should  have  learned  a  trade ;  but  it  is  too  late  now.  God  give 
me  patience  in  all  ray  sufferings.  I  hope,  by  the  help  of  God,  I 
shall,  before  long,  be  separated  from  the  world ;  for  it  is  my  greatest 
desire  and  comfort  to  dwell  with  God.     Amen. 

VI.  Gen.  iii.  God  saith,  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brows,  shalt  thou 
eat  thy  bread,  till  thou  return  to  the  earth,  of  which  thou  art  taken, 
Psal.  ciy.  When  the  sun  rises,  man  goes  forth  to  his  labour;  but 
not  to  such  labour,  as  the  deyil  suggests  and  tempts  men  to. 

VII.  John  xxi.  When  Peter  was  more  concerned  about  St.  John, 
than  about  himself,  the  Lord  said,  what  is  that  to  thee !  Luke  yi. 
It  is  said,  thou  hypocrite  first  pull  out  the  beam  that  is  in  tliine  ow^i 
eye,  and  then  tliou  shalt  take  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye ; 
and  thus  it  is  with  us.  The  mote  in  our  brother's  eye  we  easily 
spy,  but  are  regardless  of  the  beam  in  our  own  eye. 

VIII.  Rom.  xiy.  It  is  said,  who  art  thou  that  judgest  another 
man's  servant ;. he  stands  or  falls  to  his  own  master;  he  shall  be 
holden  up,  for  God  is  able  to  hold  him  up.  Preserve  my  steps,  O 
Lord,  that  my  foot  slip  not.  O  Lord,  by  ijiy  power,  strengthen 
the  weakness  of  my  flesh,  that  I  may  fight  manfully,  and,  both  in 
life  and  death,  may  press  toward  thee.     Amen. 

IX.  And  now  ye  that  are  governors  of  the  world,  abstain  from 
anger,  exercise  justice,  let  not  the  sword  grow  rusty  in  the  scabbard, 
though  you  begin  with  mine  oym  head ;  let  the  wUl  of  the  Lord  be 
done.  Ye  princes  and  great  lords,  do  the  same;  have  an  eye  upon 
your  officers,  and  take  notice,  how,  instead  of  doing  justice  to  the 
widows  and  orphans,  they  go  about  banqueting,  visiting  of  play, 
houses,  playing  and  hunting;  the  rest  I  will  not  name,  for  fear  of 
giving  scandal  to  the  younger  sort;  see  that  none  of  them  take 
Sribes,  for  unjust  bribing  cries  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  By  the 
word  governors,  I  understand  kings,  princes,  viceroys,  loids  of 
countries  and  provinces  in  Christendom ;  colonels,  captains,  and 
whatever  titles  they  may  have ;  punish  none  that  are  innocent,  re* 
lease  rather  ten  that  are  guilty,  than  condemn  one  innocent  man. 
Ye  kings,  princes,  and  presidents,  let  no  proud  and  fantastick  dresses 
be  allowed  of  in  your  land ;  for,  through  pride,  the  angel  turned 
devil.  Ye  fathers  and  mothers,  cloath  your  children  decently,  when 
they  are  little ;  when  they  grow  big,  they  soon  become  Jmu)  enough. 
Let  no  man  be  taxed  or  rated  above  his  ability;  oppress  not 
the  poor,  rather  help  him  to  bear  his  burdeii|  as  much  as  it  is . 
possible. 
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X.  Let  us  say,  out  of  Psal.  xviii.  28.  The  Lord  my  God  turns 
my  darkness  into  light.  In.  Grenesb  we  read,  that  the  thoughts  of 
man's  heart  are  evil  from  his  youth.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  can 
take  away  that  sinful  Inclination:  I  will  say  with  Dayid,  Psal.  Ixxxi. 
Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me ;  cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy  holy 
spirit  from  me.  Out  of  Psal.  cxt.  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  not  unto 
us,  but  unto  thy  name,  give  all  the  honour  and  glory.  He  that 
is  fallen  into  poverty,  let  him  hope  in  God,  he  will  help  him.  Psal. 
1.  God  himself  saidi,  call  upon  me  in  the  time  of  trouble,  and  I 
will  deliyer  thee,  and  thou  shalt  praise  me.  My  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness,  for  Christ  is  good  and  gracious ;  and,  because 
he  is  merciful,  let  us  call  upon  him  ;  as  it  is  said,  Luke  xy.  Father,  I 
have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  wor. 
thy  to  be  called  thy  son,  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants. 

XL  The  apostle  St.  Paul  mentions,  in  a  certain  place,  how  a  man 
may  have  all  things  and  yet  have  no  charity.  Christ  also  exhorts 
us  to  love  one  another.  I  may  say  as  it  is  in  the  song,  Love  is  quite 
extinguished  among  the  children  of  men.  Deut.  xxii.  If  thou  see  a 
stranger's  ass,  or  ox,  go  astray,  thou  shalt  take  them  into  thy  house. 
Levit.  xix.  Thou  sludt  bear  no  grudge  to  any  of  the  children  of  thy 
people,  which  have  provoked  thee  to  anger.  Prov.  xxi.  If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  give  him  meat;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink. 
Matt.  viii.  and  Luke  vi.  I  say  unto  you  that  hear,  love  your  ene. 
mies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
pray  for  them  that  persecute  you,  and  despitefully  use  you,  that  ye 
may  be  children  of  your  father,  which  is  in  heaven,  who  is  good  to 
the  unthankful,  and  to  the  evil.  Think  of  this  ye  proud,  vain.g1o. 
rious,  and  wrathful  men,  who  say.  Shall  I  yield  ?  I  am  much  better 
than  you.  Agree  with  your  brother  quickly,  while  you  are  yet  in 
the  way  with  him.  When  you  come  to  your  long  home,  you  will  be 
weary,  and  find  another  register,  or  book  of  account  before  you. 
And  here  I  beg,  of  all  those  who  shall  read  these  lines,  if  in  any  thing 
I  have  been  against  them,  or  offended  them,  to  forgive  me,  for  Christ's 
sake. 

X(I.  Eccles.  yi.  Solomon  saith.  It  is  an  evil  that  I  saw  under  the 
sun,  and  it  is  very  common  among  men,  that  God  hath  given  to  some 
men  riches  and  honour,  and  they  want  nothing  that  the  heart  desires. 
By  such,  Solomon  understands  lords,  and  governors  in  this  world : 
take  heed  of  pride,  and  voluptuousness,  wrath  and  anger,  for  these 
are  now  become  very  common ;  and  such  men  are  apt  to  cry,  am 
not  I  a  lord  ?  Am  not  I  a  governor  ?  King  David  was  very  penL 
tent.  Exod.  v.  Pharaoh  tells  Moses,  who  is  the  Lord,  whose  voice 
I  should  hear  ?  But  notwithstanding  he  must  sink  in  the  Red  Sea. 
Take  heed,  the  sea  of  sin  is  deeper  than  the  western  ocean ;  make 
haste,  make  haste  to  get  into  heaven's  boat,  that  ye  may  get  into  the 
ship  of  God. 

A II I.  Ye  proud,  who  i»  there  among  you,  that  will  take  a  view  of 
his  life  ?  This  is  very  usual  with  you  to  cry,  I  have  sent  my  taylor 
into  France^  to  brinj  me  newest  modes  and  fashions.    Thou  hadst 
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better  have  gone  to  Jerusalem,  and  considered  the  passion  of  Christ, 
and  much  better  would  it  be  for  thee,  if,  instead  of  Toluptuous 
youngsters,  thou  hadst  some  grave  ancient  roan  about  thee,  whether 
secular  or  ecclesiastical ;  but  such  men  must  be  fools  among  you. 
Gen.  ill.  When  Adam  and  Eve,  out  of  pride,  affected  to  be  like 
Grod,  they  were  cast  out  from  the  presence  of  God.  The  Sodomites 
were  proud,  Ezek.  xvi.  49.  This  was  the  sin  of  thy  sister  Sqdom, 
pride  and  idleness,  and  fulness  of  bread. 

XIV.  Ye  officers,  colonels,  and  great  men,  how  do  you  live  ? 
When  a  country  minister  dies,  to  whom  goes  the  parsonage  ?  To  him 
that  brings  most  money.     Ye  ask  not,  Have  you  studied  hard  i  Do 
you  live  a  good  life  ?    Are  you  a  good  preacher  upon  trial  ?   Only 
the  man  saith,  here  is  my  purse,  and  that  is  enough.     The  deceased 
parson  hath  a  son,  it  is  true,  that  is  a  scholar,  but  he  hath  no  money, 
or  he  is  too  young.     The  widow  hath  divers  children.     Thus  he 
pleads :  And  is  not  this  a  most  lamentable  thing  ?    Ye  generals  and 
colonels,  where  are  your  camp.preachers  ?    I  do  not  ask  you  about 
quarter.masters,  belonging  either  to  generals  or  regiments;   those 
you  do  not  want,  for  they  fill  your  purses:  And  what  religion  are 
they  of?  Why  of  this,  to  take  all  they  can  get.     Who  knows  how 
long  it  will  last  ?  Sometimes  you  carry  your  camp-preachers,  or  ar. 
my.chaplains,  in  your  pockets  ?    O,  how  do  you  rob  God  of  his 
honour,  and  your  neighbours  of  their  souls!    He  that  serves,  let 
him  serve  faithfully,  that  he  may  be  worthy  of  his  salary :    he,  that 
hath  none,  needs  not  trouble  himself  about  entering  into  service. 
Ye  generals,  colonels,  and  commanders  (when  you   are  in  your 
march,  or  form  a  camp,  and  are  either  besieging,  or  besieged)  pray 
remember  to  exercise  brotherly  love  to  the  meanest,  as  well  as  the 
greatest.     Ye  commissaries,  where  is  the  provision  ye  are  to  make 
for  the  army  ?  Three  parts  of  it  are  in  your  pockets  ;  and  then  you 
give  the  genera]  a  present,   but  the  poor  sheep  may  go  to  grass. 
You  countrymen  (that  is  the  word)  you  must  pay ;  give  what  you 
have,  and  the  rest  you  may  keep ;  such  a  great  man,  or  friend  of  the 
general,  must  have  a  safeguard*     The  poor  widows  and  orphans  run 
about  like  amazed  people,  with  their  children  in  their  arms,  their 
hair  dishevelled,  and  tears  running  down  their  cheeks  like  pease,  and 
you  shall  not  find  one  in  an  hundred,  that  will  give  them  one  penny, 
though  you  great  ones  have,  it  may  be,  taken  possession  of  their 
cows,  calves,  and  sheep.     Your  soldiers,  in  their  march,  must  at 
least  have  gifts  brought  them ;   sometimes  the  money  is  drawn  out 
of  people's  purses  by  dreadful  oaths.    In  another  place,  you  let 
the  poor  soldiers  lie,  as  it  were,  on  a  heap,  and  plague  the  whole 
country ;  then  the  poor  must  run  to  the  rich,  to  borrow  monejr  of 
them  to  treat  and  entertain  the  soldiers.      You  great  ones  have 
abundance  brought  in  to  you  by  your  officers,  whereas  the  poor 
soldier  must  content  himself  with  an  empty  house.     You  cause  the 
poor  people's  oxen  and  cows  to  be  driven  away,,  and  then  sell  them; 
but  the  meaner  sort'must  eat  dry  bread. 

XV.  Ye  gentlemen,  burgomasters,  aldermen,  and  grand  bailiffs, 
pity  the  poor  in  your  exacting  contributions.   Take  heed  ye  oppress 
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not  the  widow  and  orphan,  nor  take  their  goods  away  for  your  pri. 
vate  use,  nor  corrupt  yourselves  with  bribes.  Do  you  understand 
the  Latin  phrase,  Quid  juris  ?  Or  the  other,  Da  pecuniam  ?  To  make ' 
your  own  cause  good,  you  make  feasts  at  the  publick  cost;  and  this 
happens  often,  when  you  are  to  sit  as  judges,  either  in  matters  of 
blood,  or  in  civil  causes.  Before  you  do  so,  pray  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  consider  the  import  of  that  place,  John  xiii.  34.  Hereby  shall 
all  men  know,  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  lore  one  another,  f .  e» ' 
do  justice  one  to  another.  There  are  many  good  christians  among 
you,  but,  alas !  far  more  of  the  other  sort. 

XVL  My  lords,  ye  bishops,  abbots,  deans,  if  it  be  so,  that,  m 
the  town  or  country  you  live  in,  you  have,  either  for  money,  or 
kindred..sake,  placed  any  ministers,  or  schoolmasters,  which  are  not 
capable  to  look  to  their  charge,  or  to  instruct  youth,  you  will  have 
a  very  great  account  to  give.  Ye  great  ones,  you  should  at  least  vi. 
sit  your  clergy  once  a  year;  but  I  do  not  understand  to  what  purpose 
you  put  the  poor  parson  to  the  charge  of  a  banquet,  which  takes  off, 
at  least,  a  fourth  part  of  his  income  the  first  year,  if  his  parishioners 
in  the  country  do  not  help  him.  You  should  preach,  and  examine 
the  children,  this  your  office  requires.  If  the  minister  hath  good 
drink  in  his  house,  he  is  commended ;  and  those,  that  love  the  good 
liquor,  will  commend  his  sermon;  sometimes  there  is  one  that  will 
give  him  a  silver  cup  for  his  pains,  and  that  is  the  humour  of  the  world. 

XVII.  Ye  merchants,  ye  know  it  is  written,  with  what  measure 
ypu  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.  Live  up  to  this  rule, 
pnt  not  out  your  money  to  usury ;  content  yourselves  with  honest 
gain,  for  all  depends  upon  the  blessing  of  God ;  unjust  gains  descend 
not  to  the  third  generation.  Let  every  man,  in  his  own  station, 
take  care  to  mind  his  calling,  and  do  whdt  he  is  commanded.  Do 
not  sit  down  and  write  two  for  one,  and  then  lay  the  fault  upon  your 
man.  Take  heed  of  cursing  and  imprecations,  whereby  you  en. 
deavour  to  make  old  commodities  new,  especially  where  the  buyer 
hath  no  great  skill,  whence  he  must  needs  be  cheated ;  you  give  it 
him  upon  your  word,  though  it  is  not  worth  a  straw. 

XVIII.  Ye  seamen  and  skippers,  how  do  you  live  at  sea  ?  Take ' 
up  your  anchors  in  the  name  of  God,  and  in  the  same  name  you. 
op^t  to  spread  your  sails.  When  the  merchants  grow  rich,  pre^ 
scntly  they  mast  have  great  gardens,  with  delicate  houses  for  plea, 
sure,  where  they  may  treat  their  rich  acquaintance :  If  they  give  at 
any  time  something  to  the  poor,  in  their  houses,  or  in  the  hospitals, 
it  is  not  much.  When  they  begin  to  be  merry  at  their  feasts,  then 
the  next  discourse  is  about  their  incomes :  I  have  a  ship  at  sea,  Saith 
one,  80  much  I  get  by  this  voyage.  Wretched  roan  1  Thou  telkesi 
of  thy  gain,  but  dost  not  pray  to  God  ;  thou  mindest  thy  pleasure  • 
thou  dealest  with  the  great  ones  in  the  country ;  sometimes  thou 
goest  abroad  thyself,  and  courtiers  do  cheat  thee;  then,  then  thou 
cursest,  because  thou  canst  not  recover  it.  In  travelling,  men  me#t 
with  Variety  of  people.  Sometimes  thou  liast  an  old  mistress,  her 
thoti  goest  to  visit,  and  after  that  hast  the  confidence  to  ask.  Why 
tl^  ship  was  lost  at  sea?  (he  that  hath  an  hottest  wife,  let  him  make 

TOL.  IX.  D 
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maok6('h6tjtor  she  it  ajrare jewel.)    The  seatnen,  wheti  ilMy  come 
If  sliore'  any  where^  uothiog  but  drinking  and  carousing'  aU  night 
will  serre  them^  and  the  glass  must  go  round,  and. that  is'  their  wajf ' 
ot  livings;  and  from  hence  come  those  many  misfortunes- at  sea. 

XIX.  Ye; doetdrs  of  the  ciril  law,  proctors^  aod  advocates,  it  is 
lajaedless  to  expound  any  thing  to  you  out-  of  the  scripture,  you  are* 
btBtter  scholars  than  I.  Psal.  x?i.  it  is*  Written,  I  hare  set  the  Lord 
aJwaySibefore  me:  This  is  i^rth  your  thinking  of;  for  there  may  be 
m^n.am<Mi|^you,  who  lore  to  shear  the  sheep,  so  long  as  there  is 
any  wool  upon  them;  many  of  you  are  squint^yed^  looking  for  the 
hsiid  that  comes  with  a  bribe ;  which  is  a  thing  that  doth  more  with 
y^Hi^  than  ihe  greatest  justice  of  the  cause  that  is  before  yon.  May 
be,  .there  is  one  in  fifty  who  contents  himself  with  half  so  much  as 
another  man  takes.  The  Holy  Ghost  direct  your  hearts,  tiiat  you 
may  mind  your  neighbour's-  good  and  welfare  more,  for  that  is  to 
aet  like  christians^ 

,  XX.  Ye  drunkards,  ranters,  and  blasphemers^  and  underminers 
of  your- neighbours,  who  give  ill  counsel  to  their  ruin.     Ye  whore, 
mastersand  gamesters,  ye  haughty  and  wrathful  men,  I  pray  God  send 
you  some  sparks  of  his  grace,  that  you  may  smite  your  breasts,  as  v 
the  publican  in  the  temple.     I  hope  you  will  considel^the  text  we  - 
read' in^  the  holy  scrintures,  ReY^  xviii.  7 ;  where  it  is  said  of  Baby*  « 
lon^  how  much  she  htth.glorified  herself,  and  lived  deliciously^  so  . 
much  torment. and  sorrow  give  her.     From  hence,  divines  do  infer, 
thatiovery  sin  will  meet  with  a  peculiar  punishment  in  hell,  and,, 
consequently,  a  proud  and  haughty  man  will  have  the  honour  of  be« 
iqg  tormented  first,  or  before  others,  or  will  be  trampled  on  by 
others.     The  voluptuous  will  have  a  cup  of  gall  given  him ;  a  drunku  • 
acdbe  plagued  with  an  infinite  thirst,  Luke  xvi.  24.     The  unchaste ' 
person,  with  putrefaction  and  worms,- which  shall  break  forth^at  the* 
mainber8*whereby  he.  hath  sinned,  Eccl.  xix.  3.     A  slanderer,  with 
serpents  and  scorpions..  There.were  some  comfort  in  it,  if  (here  might ' 
be;aQ«nd  of  this,  but^  as  the  tree  falls^  so  it  will  lie,  whetherit  fall 
towards  the  south,. or. towards  the  north,  saith  Solomon,  Eccl.  xi.  3* 
sof  that no^' change,  ofitheir  torment  is  to  be*  expected.     Thedamned 
canget^no' comfort,,  no  ease^  n«  mitigation  of  their  pain:    If  tfaejT' 
could  huthaverhopeswofa  drop  of  water  hanging  at  a  fingei^s  end,* 
Luke.xvi.  24,  tlus  might  yet  refresh  them.    Rev.  xiv.  11^  it  is  said,' 
They^have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  but  their  shame  and  pain  shall  last 
forever;    Tiie  smoke. of^^their  torment  shall  rise  for  ever ;  read  the* 
aforesaid!  place,  though  you' never  reador  considered  it  befbre;  the* 
door  of.graceis  yettopen.    Ye  drunkards  and  whoremongers^  yecry^- 
liet  US: bof  sierry,  for  whdo  knb^s  how  long' we  are  to  live ?   When  - 
thou*  readestj .  Prov.  \u  1 U   So'  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that" 
travelleth^  and-ttky  v^ant^as  an  armed  man;  do  not  takein  thy  meat  * 
aTv4^drinkiikebcAsts^  but  with  consideration  of .  the  superabundant: 
an4alnnghty  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.     Tit;  i.  15.  1  Tim.  ivr4y 
fi•^  I^ow  iv<  17.*.  Ecclesiastious  xxxi.  ^1;  Luke  xxi.  34i    For  God's^ 
sake 'r^ad. these ohaptei^  and  you  will  «ee  what  haaard  you  run'  in^ 
li^iflf  JPtthc  worLJi  ^  ^  tkere  were  neither  heaveitf  oiorhell.     The va^ 
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mre  too  many,  God  knows,  that  believe  all  things  alike.  Let  us 
confess  our  sins,  and  say,  Help,  Lord  and  Father,  who  art  good  to 
all,  and  givest  to  all,  that  we  may  walk  in  newness  of  life,  and  be 
zealous  of  good  works,  to  thy  glory,  and  the  joy  of  angels,  thie 
love  and  edification  of  our  neighbour,  and  the  devil's  envy,  that  we 
n^ay,  at  last,  obtain  the  end  of  our  faith,  the  salvation  of  our  souls; 
and  hear  the  chearful  voice,  Matth.  xxv.  21,  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  vrill 
itkBke  thee  ruler  over  many  things,  enter  thou  into  thy  master's  joy. 

Great  healer  of  the  wounds  sin  makes  . 
In  hearts  with  grief,  and  tears  oppresi'd, 
O !  how  my  soul  doth  pine  away  , 

With  dolours  great,  and  hard  to  bear  ? 
Almighty  Saviour,  take  thou  me. 
And  let  me  in  thy  wounds  be  safe  j 
Then,  then,   it  will  be  well  with  me. 
My  soul,  my  flesh,  shall  rest  in  thee. 

Jonah  iii.  6,  7.  The  king  of  ^linereh,  and  all  his  people,  humbled 
themselves,  put  on  sackcloth,  and  sat  in  ashes.  Let  us  put  on  the 
garment  of  love,  of  true  repentance,  and  sorrow  for  our  manifolci^' 
sins  which  we  have  committed,  and,  through  the  grace  oJT  God,  WQ 
shall  obtain  deliverance  from  all  our  sins ;  for  which  deliverance  I 
praise  him.  I  do  already  feel  the  Almighty  God  in  my  soul,  and^ 
though  I  had  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  upon  my  bac^  yet  that 
good,  that  gracious  God,  would  not  let  me  sink  uhd^r  that  burden. 
Psalm  cxxx.  Though  our  sins  are  multiplied,  yet  God's  mercy  if 
far  greater ;  his  helping  hand  is  not  limitjed.  Let  the,  hurt  that  hath, 
been  done  be  never  so  great,  still  he  is  the  good  shepherd,  who  wil^ 
redeem  Israel  from  all  his  troubles  ajid  transgressions.  I  bless 
God,  who  hath  brought  me  to  a  sense  of  my  sins;  nay,  I  am  sa 
well  satisfied,  praised  be  his  name,  that,  though  I  might  have  hal^ 
the  world's  goods,  I  would  not  desire  to  live  longer.  I  have  had 
little  comfort  in  this  world:  novv  and  then  a  body  is  upon  the 
water,  by  and  by  in  a  storm ;  even  by  land  the  journies  are  lotig| 
and  tedious.  How  soon  doth  sickness  oppress  us  ?  no  man  is  se. 
cure  of  this  life.  Though  a  man  be  abote  an  enemy,  yet  there  is 
no  rest.  Emperors  and  kings  rise  in  the  morning  fre^i^  and  souifid^ 
but.  ti|ie  least  change  of  air  tiirows  them  down,  and  they  must  wa^ 
for  the  help  of  Gjod  as  weU  as  beggars.  Let  us  therefpre  say,  with 
Jesus  Syrach,  Man,  think  of  thy  end,  ^nd  thou  wilt,  j^eter  sia; 
fljnd,  to  do  so,  the  Lord  Jesus  grant  us  his  grtlce,  for  in^i^s^  I  have 
failed. frequently.  ',.  ; 

XXI.  Ye  tradesmen  and  artificers,  I  will  make  but  this  simple 
rempnstrance  to  you.  Many  of  you  complain,  that  you  labout  day* 
i^id  f)igtit,  yet  you  can  get  nothing:  it  is  pot  your  labour>ltogether, 
but  God's  blessing  that  is  to  be  regardeli.  For  Christ  saith,  Tltou 
snalt  sanctify  the  Sabbath ;  and^  on  tliat  day,  go  dil  igisn tly  -to  ikk' 
liouid  of  God,     Thou  shalt  not  sweaV  or  curse,  neither  thdu,  li6f 
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thy  wife,  nor  children,  nor  family.  You  should  not  spend  so  much 
time  as  you  do  in  tayerns,  for  there  you  ordinarily  stay  till  mid. 
night.  And  ye  bakers,  brewers,  and  butchers,  sell  as  you  m^an' 
to  ansWer  it  to  God;  for  the  magistrates  are  apt  to  connive  at  you 
upon  the  account  of  friendship,  or  some  other  relation,  but  this 
should  not  be.  On  Sunday  morning,  instead  of  your  cups  of 
brandy,  you  should  take  a  prayer-book  in  your  hands,  and  out  of 
that  instruct  your  children :  Look  into  Psal.  cxxii.  I  was  glad,  saith 
David,  when  they  said  unto  me,  let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  thou  house  of  God!  If  any 
of  you  fall  into  poverty  or  sickness,  you  that  are  their  neighbours 
set  them  up  again;  you  need  not  fear  that  this  brotherly  lore  will 
make  you  Anabaptists.  Cloath  yourselves  and  children,  according 
to  your  state  and  condition;  give  to  the  poor  according  to  your  abi. 
lity,  and  that  is  your  blessing ;  for,  by  this  means,  you  will  want 
nothing  that  is  necessary  here  on  earth. 

XXII.  And  now,  ye  prisoners,  how  do  you  behave  yourselves  in 
prison  ?  Keep  close  to  the  word  of  God,  and  you  will  receive 
peace  and  comfort :  Do  not  you  read,  Isa.  liii.  4.  He  hath  surely 
l^ocn  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows :  He  was  stricken,  and 
smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted :  See  what  he  saith,  Mark  xiv.  34. 
My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death.  This,  said 
Christ,  at  that  time,  when,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  imprisoned  and  bound.  Was  not  that  an 
exceeding  great  love,  which  Christ  hath  expressed  to  all  mankind  ? 
Greater  love  he  could  not  shew.  And  this  he  did,  that  we  might 
think  of  him,  when  any  of  us  are  taken  prisoners.  Let  such  a 
one  examine  himself,  for  what  reason  he  is  imprisoned ;  if  he  find 
himself  innocent,  let  him  have  patience,  let  him  not  curse ;  if  he 
.£nd  himself  guilty,  let  him  pray  diligently ;  if  the  crime  be  great 
and  heinous,  let  him  pray  the  oftcner,  and  send  up  his  sighs  every 
moment  to  God,  and  he  will  turn  all  things  to  his  advantage. 
Christ,  our  Lord,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  (though  we  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  him)  said,  JVIatth.  xxvi.  4%  Abba,  Fa. 
ther,  not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt.  Behold  here  his 
mighty  love,  wherewith  he  hath  loved  us,  when  we  were  yet  his 
enemies !  He  suffered  himself  to  be  imprisoned ;  this  is  no  small 
comfort  for  you  when  you  lie  in  a  prison;  for  which  reason, 
consider  serioasiy  of  it ;  but  take  heed  you  do  not  curse  in  pri. 
son;  do  not  break  forth  into  wrath  and  anger;  be  patient, 
confide  in  God,  who  will  support  you  in  all  things,  if  you  call 
lipon  him.  Use  no  threatenings,  that,  in  case  you  come  off,  you 
will  remcpiber  the  persons  that  have  been  the  cause  of  your  im. 
prisonm^t^  This  makes  your  case  but  worse  :  commit  revenge  to 
God^  for  thou  art  not  permitted  to  be  thine  own  revenger :  for  ho 
that  judges  shall  be  judged.  The  law  of  God.and  man  condemns 
these  things ;  he  that  sins  much  must  repent  much ;  this  is  God's 
order,  who  can  truly  say  of  himself,  as  it  is  in  John  xiv,  I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  And,  if  he  be  the  way.  we  cannot 
possibly  err  if  we  follow  him;  if  he  be  the  truth^  we  cannot  pos. 
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sibly  be  deceived  by  him;  if  he  be  the  life,  we  cmnot  possibly 
come  by  any  thing  that  is  hurtful.  If  your  flesh  and  blood  be 
straitened  in  prison  by  the  temptations  of  the  devil ;  if  the  chairts 
and  shackles  press  hard  upon  you,  remember  the  crown  of  thorns 
which  our  Redeemer  bore,  and  without  any  guilt  of  his  own. 
Matth.  xi.  28,  it  is  written,  Come  to  me  all  ye  who  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you ;  and  let  this  be  far  your 
comfort.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  a  man  is  laden  with  bonds  and 
chains,  for  that  is  only  a  temporal  punishment ;  you  must,  at  the 
same  time,  take  your  hearts  prisoners  by  the  word  of  God.  Sigh^ 
therefore,  with  David,  and  say, 

« 

*  Look  nQt  upon  my  sins,  O  God, 

Make  pure  my  heart,  make  clean  my  soul ; 

A  new  gloss  on  my  spirit  set. 

And  from  thy  presence  chase  me  not. 

Thy  holy  spirit  grant  thou  me. 

With  peace  and  health  refresh  thou  me, 

To  please  thee,  make  me  willing.  Lord  I     Amen,    ^ 

Thus  ought  men  to  live  in  prison,  upon  which,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  remission  of  sins  must  necessarily  follow* 

XXIII.  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  common  soldiery,  which  I 
would  not  willingly  do,  for  there  is  great  philosophy  to  be  found 
among  them,  t.  e.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  but  you  may 
find  it  among  soldiers  :  Tou  find  learned  and  unlearned,  good  and 
bad,  holy  and  profligate  men ;  you  find  some  who  really  aim  at 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  others  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  blinded 
by  the  devil,  and  live  according  to  his  will :  nay,  many  strangers, 
which  no  man  knows  who  they  are ;  one  fears  God,  another  blas^ 
phemes  him.  In  a  word,  you  have  among  the  soldiers  pious  and 
impious  men  ;  and,  if  a  soldier  leads  a  good  life,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  stricter  than  a  capvichin's ;  but  such  a  one  is  a  creature  very 
despicable,  yet  more  or  less,  according  to  the  country  he  lives  in« 
When  an  enemy  knocks  at  your  gi^tes,  ye  great  ones,  and  you  can. 
but  get  soldiers,  you  rejoice  exceedingly;  but,  if  God  give  you. 
peace  again,  I  am  sure  you  have  no  command  from  him,  that  they^ 
who  have  served  you  faithfully,  should  be  cashiered  and  sent  away 
without  pay,  and  those,  which  stay  behind,  should  scarce  have 
bread  enough  to  eat.  I  suppose  they  are  creatures  created  of  God^ 
and  redeemed  as  well  as  you ;  he,  that  wrongs  them,  wrongs  God 
in  heaven :  here  I  must  die  for  a  man's  fortune,  with  whom  I  never 
changed  a  word  all  my  life ;  for  a  woman,  which  I  never  saw : 
nay,  for  a  man  that  is  dead,  whom  I  never  had  a,  view  of :  And 
are  not  these  three  very  great  things  ?  I  leave  it  to  every  man's 
(5onsideration.  It  would  grieve  a  man,  I  confess,  it  is  a  little . 
hard ;  yet  be  it  as  God  pleases,  I  have  intirely  resigned  myself  to 
his  will.  And  now  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I  have  loved  in  the 
vrorld :  next  to  God  and  his  holy  precepts,  I  have  loved  my  neigh* 

« .  ... 

«  This  U  put  of  a  Spiritual  Hymn  uMd  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
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Siour  till  the  late  misfortune  befel  roe :  I  have  ever  had  a  great 
ancy  to  travel,  sLiid  from  a  child  have  had  inclinatioDS  to  be  a  sol. 
4ier ;  which  desire,  as  that  of  trayelling,  hath  yet  much  decreased 
with  time.  A  courtier's  life  I  never  much  affected,  because  the 
court  is  generally  crouded  with  a  sort  of  polilicians,  which  are  no 
better  than  dissemblers.  A  learned  and  experienced  man  I  always 
na^  a  very  ^reat  esteem  for,  whether  he  were  rich  or  poor,  for  I 
^av^L  inet  with  both  sorts.  Lastly,  I  have  had  a  peculiar  love  for 
three  things,  yet  have  been  most  miserably  cheated  by  them  ;  yea^ 
ttiese  three  were  instruments  I  made  use  of,  that  day  I  came  into 
the  late  misfortune.  I  thought  I  had  an  excellent  friend  in  the 
captain,  but  have  been  sadly  deceived  in  him,  and  seduced  by  him ; 
that  is  one  thing.  Secondly,  I  have  been  no  hater  of  women,  and 
here  also  I  have  been  cheated.  I  have  also  had  a  great  love  for 
liorses,  and,  when  that  late  misfortune  began,  was  upon  the  back 
of  one. 

Jjbt  every  pious  christian  take  a  view  of  the  world ;  let  him  love 
nothing  that  is  in  the  world,  but  God  alone.  Let  him  do  no  wrong; 
nay,  let  him  not  permit  another  person  to  do  that  which  he  can 
Jiinder,  especially  where  the  poor  and  meaner  sort  are  concerned ; 
^d  he  that  is  rich,  let  him*  look  to  it,  that  he  may  communicate 
to  die  poor  heartily;  an4  let  him  do  the  same  to  the  sick,  and  to 
distressed  families,  atid  to  strangers.     The  recompence  God  wiU 

Sve,  who  is  so  far  from  forgetting  such  works,  that  he  will  rewarcl 
lem  a  hundred-fold.     Grieve  no  man  who  is  already  grieved,  for 
U  is  sinful.     Rejoice  not  over  any  man's  misfortune,  for,  before  a 
day  be  past,  you  may  come  to  some  sad  acciflent.     Take  heed  yoa 
.  dp  not  speak  ill  of  God ;  and  take  no  false  oath. 

Yesterday  I  was  at  the  last  sermon  which  I  am  like  fo  l^ear 
in  this  world ;  the  preacher  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  doctor  of 
^ivinity,  his  name  Burnet ;  and  I  take  God  to  witness,  that  in  this 
aermon  my  sinful  heart  was  opened,  and  received  great  comfort 
'from  it.  The  text  was  as  follows :  Christ  Jesus  came  not  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  O  joy  above  all  joy  I  O, 
comfortable  promise !  O  sweet  recreation  of  my  soul  I  Nay,  no- 
tiiing  can  be  found,  that  tends  more  to  a  poor  sinner's  comfort, 
than  this  comfortable  promise.  If,  therefore,  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  without  doubt,  he  is  come  for  my 
sake  too.  Therefore,  O  my  sins,  why  do  ye  trouble  me  ?  Jesus 
Christ  is  here,  who  will  take  you  away  from  me.  Sing  and  rejoice, 
O  my  soul,  with  Jacob,  Gen,  xxxii.  10.  I  am  less  than  the  least 
of  all  thy  mercies,  and  the  truth  thou  hast  shewn  unto  thy  servants 
With  David  we  will  say,  2  Sam.  vii.  19.  What  am  I,  Lord,  apd 
what  is  my  father's  house,  that  thou  hast  brought  me  thus  far  ? 
"With  the  Virgin  Mar^,  we  will  say,  Luke  i.  47.  My  soul  magni^ 
fies  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  the  God  of  my  salva^ 
tion ;  for  he  hath  done  gr^t  things  for  roe,  and  holy  is  his  nl^ne• 

And  here,  you  great  comroanders,  give  me  leave  to  present  yoi| 
y/Ain  this  humble  supplication,  that  you  would  not  take  it  ill,  be. 
cause  this  wri^fig  oom^s  ^o  you  in  a  l^omelv  stile,  yet  it  is  pennecj 
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with  a  good  hitent,  and  that  is  ^lough :  because  I  aii  neither  dl. 
▼ine,  nor  philosopher,  but  ha?&,  by  profession,  been  a  soldier.  I 
have  written  things  in  very  coarse  language ;  jet,  I  hope,  no  pious 
man  will  think  ill  of  it.  I  have  written  nothing  but  what  Ihav^ 
.seen  with  mine  own  eyes ;  I  grant,  you  are  not  all  such  persons,  as 
my  writing  seems  to  make  out,  yet^  must  confess,  that  I  bav«  knowu 
abundance  of  such,  but  will  not  call  them  hy  their  names.  I  am 
£orry  I  have  seen  so  much,  and  have  not  eschewed  that  evil,  which 
hath  at  last  brought  me  to  slvame  before  the  world. 

XXI V.  I  shall,  in  the  last  place,  bri^y  acquaint  you  with  mf 
jcourse  of  life.  About  twenty-^ven  years  ago,  my  father,  of  blessed 
memory,  sent  me  out  of  Sweden  to  Germany,  where,  for  two 
years  together,  I  went  to  school.  Two  years  after  that,  came  the 
Muscovites,  which  obliged  us  to  fly  back  to  Sweden.  About  twenty^, 
three  years  ago,  I  left  Sweden,  and  went  to  Pomerania,  where  I 
aerved  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  a  quarter  «f  a  year;  from 
thence  I  went  through  Poland,  towards  tbft  German  Emperor'l 
domhaions.  From  Bohemia,  I  travelled  into  the  Netherlands,  from 
thence  into  France ;  from  France  again  into  the  Netherlands  witk 
the  army.  After  the  peace,  I  went  back  to  Bohemia,  Austria,  and 
Hungary,  and  after  that  again  to  the  Netherlands,  where  I  staid 
eight  years ;  from  thence  I  went  farther,  to  Holland,  Denmark^ 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  then  to  Holstein,  which  was  in  the  jekt 
1681.  During  these  thirteen  years,  I  have  been  a  papist  twelve 
years,  because  I  was  commonly  all  that  time  in  popish  territories  ; 
but  in  Holstein,  in  the  year  1681,  I  turned  again  to  the  Lutheran 
religion,  in  which  I  was  born,  and  baptised,  and  in  -that,  God 
willing,  I  mean  to  die.  I  could  no  longer  bear  with  the  popish 
religion,  because  of  their  many  saints  and  intercessors.  There  Is 
no  religion  comes  nearer  to  mine,  than  that  of  the  protestantt  in 
England ;  God  grant  they  may  live  in  peace  with  the  calvinists  to 
prevent  quarrels,  and  in  opposition  to  the  papists. 

Ah !  my  dear  Jesus,  look  upon  me  with  the  eyes  of  thy  mercy, 
and  chasten  me  not  according  to  my  desert.  I  firmly  hope,  thorn 
wilt  not  dismiss  my  broken  contrite  heart  without  a  blessing,  the 
rather,  because  thou  didst  bespeak  the  poor  thief  upon  the  cross, 
with  these  comfortable  words:  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  hi 
Paradise.  O  Jesu  !  i<et  me  also  hear  this  word,  and  my  soul  will 
be  safe.  I  will  not  cease  praying  to  the  very  last,  and  to  say, 
Lord  Jesu,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.  These  shall  be 
my  last  words,  and  when  I  can  speak  no  more,  O  Lord  Jesu,  thoii 
wilt  accept  of  my  sighs,  for  I  believe  that  thou  camest  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.  Now,  Lord  Jesu, 
strengthen  me  in  all  my  sufferings.  Thou  sayest,  come  to  me  all 
ye  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you.  In  this 
faith,  at  thy  command,  I  am  come,  but  altogether  unworthy ;  O 
Lord  Jesu,  heal  thou  me,  for  thou  art  the  true  physician  of  soids^ 
Yea,  Lord  Jesu,  I  confess,  that  at  present  I  feel  great  refreshin^nt 
in  my  sinful  heart  I  am  as  an  armed  man^  who  goes  against  his 
enemy,  and  will  not  draw  back  one  step^  but  fight  cenrageousLjr* 
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Now,  Lord  Jesu,  thou  hast  armed  roe  with  a  stedfast  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  thee.  Grant  me,  Lord  Jesu,  that  I  may  be  thankful 
for  this  great  mercy  and  goodness ;  let  me  wrestle  boldly,  and  press 
through  life  and  death.     Hallelujah. 

Let  roe  say.  Lord  Jesu,  with  St.  Paul,  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can 
be  against  us  ?  Nay,  he  hath  not  spared  his  own  son,  but  hath 
given  him  for  our  sins.  Who  will  accuse  the  elect  of  God  ?  It  is 
God  that  justifies.  Who  will  condemn  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  who 
sits  at  the  right-hand  of  God,  and  intercedes  for  us.  Who  shall  se. 
parate  us  from  the  lore  of  God  ?  Shall  trouble,  shall  anguish,  shall 
persecution,  shall  hunger,  shall  nakedness,  shall  peril,  or  the 
sword  ?  as  it  is  written  by  David,  Psalm  xviii.  28.  The  Lord  make 
my  darkness  light ;  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  wash  me  and 
purify  me  from  all  my  sins.     Amen^  Jesu,  Amen^  Amen, 

Whatever  state  or  dignity  a  true  christian  is  of,  he  must  not 
make .  light  of  prayer,  or  think,  I  can  pray  to.morrow,  and  this 
business  I  must  do  to.xlay.  Ah !  Christian,  let  thy  business  be 
rather  laid  aside,  except  thy  fellow-christian  should  be  in  the  pangs 
or  death,  or  thy  house  should  be  on  fire,  for  these  things  may  cause 
more  than  ordinary  trouble.  Neglect  not  the  service  of  God,  O 
my  son,  nor  the  festivals  of  the  church,  for  I  can  tell,  what  will  be 
)the  efi*ect  of  that  neglect.  In  a  word,  nothing  should  have  so  much 
of  your  care,  as  the  exercise  of  prayer,  and  going  to  the  house  of 
God,  where  you  must  not  sit  idle,  but  work  in  the  vineyard,  that 
you  may  receive  your  penny,  which  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  will 
at  last  give.  Consider  this,  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen^  Amen.  Mj 
sweet  Jesu.     Amen. 

XXV.  And  now  I  will  let  you  know  how  I  came  to  tliat  late 
misfortune  here  in  London.  About  the  end  of  October  last  I  came 
to  London,  and  lodged  in  the  city,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  in 
Broadstreet,  in  the  Dutch  Ordinary,  at  the  sign  of  the  City  of 
Amsterdam.  When  I  had  been  there  about  a  month,  a  gentleman 
came  to  lodge  there,  who  called  himself  Vallicks,  but  his  name  is 
Vrats :  he  and  I  began  to  be  acquainted :  at  last  he  told  me  he  had 
a  request  to  me ;  to  whom  I  replied,  that,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  he  might  command  me.  To  this  he  said,  that  he  had  a 
quarrel  with  a  gentleman,  and  desired  roe  to  be  his  second.  I  told 
him  without  any  consideration,  I  would.  A  fortnight  after,  he 
told  me,  that  it  was  good  living  thereabouts ;  and  if  I  would  take 
a  lodging  in  that  place,  during  the  four  weeks  he  should  stay  in 
London,  he  would  pay  for  me.  Hereupon  he  took  four  servants; 
sometimes  he  was  for  marrying,  sometimes  for  fighting ;  and  if  he 
could  get  one,  who  would  kill  the  gentleman,  he  said  he  would 
give  him  two.hundred,  nay,  three-hundred  dollars.  There  it  rested 
for  a  while.  He  dismissed  two  of  his  servants,  and  was  going  for. 
France,  or  Holland.  The  two  servants  continued  without  places. 
Six  days  after,  I  took  leave  of  my  acquaintance ;  and  after  my  thinga 
had  been  two  days  on  shipboard^  I  went  to  the  Lutheran  churchy 
where  I  received  a  letter  from  C^^ptajn  Vrats.  0  unhappy  letter  { 
The  contents  were  as  follow  i 
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SIR, 
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I  am  sorry  I  could  not  have  the  honour  to  take  my  leave  of  you ; 
but  be  it  all  to  your  advantage.  I  am  going  for  France,  yet  have 
not  as  yet  a  certain  commission.  In  the  meanwhile,  be  pleased  to 
continue,  either  at  Mr.  Block's,  or  the  City  of  Amsterdam,  where 
I  will  not  fail  to  pay  for  all.     I  am,  your  obliged  servant, 

De  Vrats,  alias  De  Vallicks. 

After  I  had  read  this  unhappy  letter,  I  changed  my  resolution, 
and  stayed  here,  and  fetched  my  things  from  the  ship,  and  went  to 
lodge  in  Blackmore-street.  About  ten  weeks  after  he  returns  to 
London,  sends  for  me,  and  I  came ;  and  himself  took  a  lodging  in 
Westminster,  where  I  was  with  him ;  and  the  count  himself  lay  one 
night  in  the  captain's  and  my  lodging.  The  captain  then  asked  me, 
bow  Thynn  did  ?  I  told  him  J  could  not  tell,  for  I  had  never  seen 
him.  Thereupon  he  told  me,  I  must  see  now,  how  to  order  it, 
that  I  may  come  at  him,  if  I  could  get  but  some  stout  fellows. — Do 
you  know  no  Frenchmen  about  town,  or  what  other  people  there 
Ss  ?  I  said,  I  would  see.  Then  he  added,  could  not  one  get  an 
Italian,  who  might  dispatch  him,  I  would  give  him  three  or  four, 
hundred  dollars  ?  I  said,  I  knew  none.  Hereupon  he  got  four 
brace  of  pistols,  three  little  ones,  and  one  brace  of  great  ones. 
The  great  ones,  and  one  brace  of  little  ones,  he  had  by  him  before, 
and  two  long  swords ;  and  then  said,  now  he  is  a  deaid  man.  He 
prayed  me  to  cause  two  poniards  to  be  made,  whereof  he  gave  me 
the  draught,  but  I  would  not  do  it.  And  now  he  had  a  mind  to 
draw  in  a  great  many  more.  At  last  I  had  a  very  strange  ominous 
dream.  He  saw  I  was  musing,  and  then  asked  me,  what  I  ailed  ? 
I  told  him  ;  and  he  laughed,  saying,  there  was  no  heed  to  be  given  to 
dreams;  yet  the  dream  proved  too  true.  Now,  I  saw,  he  was 
resolved  to  kill  him  ;  when,  therefore,  he  importuned  me  to  engage 
more  men  in  the  business,  I  told  him,  what  can  you  do  wiUi  so 
many  people,  cannot  you  take  three  horses,  you  will  have  use  for 
no  more?  Hereupon  he  fetched  out  money,  and  on  the  Friday, 
before  the  murder  was  done,  he  bought  three  horses.  On  Sunday 
following,  he  told  me,  I  shall  get  a  brave  fellow  (that  was  the  mi. 
Serable  Polonian)  who  came  to  town  on  Friday,  4Lnd  the  Sunday 
after  he  killed  the  gentleman  (according  to  order  from  his  master, 
and  you  know  who  his  master  was)  myself  being,  then,  alas !  in 
the  company.  Half  an  hour  past  four,  the  gentleman  went  by  in 
his  chariot  before  our  window.  Thereupon  we  went  for  the  horses, 
and  afterward  rid  toward  the  Pail-Mall,  where  we  met  the  gentleman 
in  his  chariot.  I  rid  before  the  coach,  the  captain  went  close  by  it, 
and  then  cried,  hold^  and  shewed  the  Polonian  the  man  in  the 
coach ;  who  thereupon  gave  dre,  and  shot  four  or  five  bullets  into 
his  body.  They  say  he  lived  till  next  morning,  and  then  died. 
On  Monday  following  we  were  all  taken  prisoners,  and  now  must 
die  too;  we  have  yet  four  days  to  live.  The  great  God  pardon  us 
this  sin,  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen.  For  I  repent  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  that  in  my  old  age,  to  which  I  was  advanced  with 
bonour^  I  should  come  to  this  disaster:  but  it  is  done,  and  cannot 
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be  remedied.    It  is  written,  the  days  of  our  years  are  few,  and, 
nv'hen  we  come  to  our  best  age,  it  is  then  but  labour  uxid  scrrow. 

MEMO&ANDUII, 

The  letter  the  Captain  shewed  me  one  day,  was  to  this  purpose : 
^  I  have  given  Captain  Vrats  full  commission  to  dispose  of  the 

*  places  of  captain,  or  lieutenant,  to  whomsoever  he  shaU  find  ca. 

*  piible  of  it.* 

So  far  I  read  the  letter ;  five  lines  lower  stood  these  words,  six^ 
hundred  dollars,  which  was  not  the  captain's  hand,  or  writing,  it 
was  High-Dutch.  I,  seeing  the  letter,  threw  it  down  upon  the  table, 
but  he  put  it  up,  and,  underneath  the  letter,  was  signed  Conings* 
mark.  Thus  much  I  saw,  but  made  no  farther  reflections  upon  the 
letter,  because,  God  knows,  I  was  blinded. 

Another  memorandum  I  haye  forgot  in  the  papers,  which,  after 
my  death,  are  like  to  be  published,  viz.  It  hath  been  twice  in  my 
thoqghts,  wl  en  Captain  Vrats  was  in  Holland,  to  go  and  tell  Mr^ 
Thynn  what  the  captain  intended  against  him,  but  I  still  forgot. 

1  desire  the  doctor,  in  case  any  thing  of  the  captain's  writings 
should  come  abroad,  to  compare  what  he  saith  with  my  confessions, 
and  to  consider  one  with  the  other.  Give  unto  Caesar  the  things 
th^t  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  J  hop« 
i  shall  go  with  the  publican  into  the  temple  of  God  ;  I  am  a  great 
sinner,  yet  God's  mercy  is  greater,  wherein  I  trust ;  nor  will  Christ 
therefore  refuse  a  soul,  though  the  body  is  hanged  up  by  the  worlds 
^y  lords,  yejudges,  Ido  wi^h  you  all  happiness;  1  confess  you 
jiave  a  weighty  office.  God  give  you  his  grace,  that  you  may  neither 
fidd  to^  nor  diminish  from  a  cause.  You  have  seen  how  I  have  ex* 
posed  all  my  failings,  and  that  openly,  to  God,  and  to  the  wholo 
world,  because  others  may  take  warning  by  me,  whom  I  leave  be« 
)iind  me  in  the  world.  I  beg  of  God,  that  people  may  consider  this, 
my  poor  writing,  the  effect  of  the  assistance  of  God's  spirit,  anq 
the  desire  of  a  pious  soul. 

The  captain  desired  me,  that  I  would  cause  two  da^ers  to  be 
made,  because  at  first  it  was  resolved,  we  should  fall  upon  Mr^ 
Thynn  on  foot,  ^nd  he  would  have  had  some  Italian,  or  another,  to 
thrust  them  into  Mr.  Thynn's  body ;  yet  I  neither  looked  out  for 
a  man,  fit  for  that  purpose,  nor  would  I  cause  those  daggers  to  be 
made.  The  musquetoon,  or  the  gun,  I  fetched  indeed,  but  it  was 
out  of  a  hous^,  which  the  captain  described  to  me.  The  holy  pa&« 
sion  of  Jesus  Christ  preserve  me ;  the  innocent  blood  of  our  Lord 
strengthen  me ;  the  pure  blood,  that  flowed  from  his  side,  wash  me  ^ 
the  great  pain  of  Jesus  Christ  heal  me,  and  take  away  the  deadly 
wounds  of  my  soul. 

O  bountiful  Jesu,  hear  me ;  hide  me  in  thy  holy  wounds ;  fron^ 
thy  compassionate  heart,  let  there  flow  into  my  wicked  heart  mercy 
comfort,  strength,  and  pardon  of  all  my  sins,  ' 

My  I^rd,  and  my  God,  if  I  have  but  thy  most  holy  passion  and 
^th  in  my  soul,  neither  heaven  nor  earth  can  hurt  me,     O  Jesu  \ 
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I  creep  into  thy  gaptng  wounds,  there  I  shall  be  seci^re,  until  the 
wrath  of  God  be  overpast.  O  Lord,  let  me  always  adhere  to  thee ; 
keep  off  from  m^  all  the  assaults  of  ^atan,  in  th,e  hour  of  my  death. 
O  my  dearest  Lord  Jesu,  who  hast  spoke  comfortably  to  thepeni. 
tent  sinner  on  the  cross,  call  to  my  dying  heart,  and  speak  comfort 
and  consolation  to  it;  assist  me,  th^t,  in  my  last  necessity,  through 
thy  help,  I  may  happily  overcome ;  and,  when  I  can  speak  no  more, 
accept  of  my  sighs  in  mercy,  and  let  me  continue  an  heir  of  eternal 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  thy  most  holy  blood,  which  thou  hast 
fihed  for  me.  Amen,  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  my  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Amen,     Amen, 

O  Jesu,  receive  my  poor  soul  into  thy  hands,  then  shall  I  die 
thy  servant.  My  soul  I  commend  to  thee,  and  then  I  shall  feel  no 
pa|a  npr  sorrow.     Ampn,  Amen,  Amen, 


These  Ejaculations  are  parts  of  such  Spiritual  Songs,  as  are  usually 

sung  in  the  Lutheran  Churches. 

I, 

Mt  wants,  and  my  necessities, 
Sweet  Jesu,  I  intrust  with  thee ; 
Let  thy  good-will  protect  me.  Lord, 
And  what's  most  wholesome  grant  thou  me« 

II. 

Christ  is  my  life,  death  is  my  gain, 
If  God  be  for  me,  J  am  safe. 

III. 

My  I^rd,  my  God,  O  pity  me, 
With  free,  with  undeserved  grace ! 
O!  think  not  on  my  grievous  sjn^, 
And  how  I  have  defil'd  my  soul, 
When,  in  my  youthful  days,  I  err?d 
Against  thee.  Lord,  thee  have  I  sinn'd ; 
Sinn'd  then,  and  do  sin  ev^ry  day : 
Thee  I  intreat,  through  Christ  I  mean, 
Who  was  incarnate  for  ipy  sins. 

IV. 

Consider  not.  Lord  Jesu^  Christ, 
How  heinous  my  transgressions  are ; 
jbet  not  thy  precious  name,  O  Lord, 
Be  lost  op  this  unworthy  wretch. 
Thou'rt  call»d  a  Saviour,  so  thou  art  j 
With  mercy.  Lord,  look  pa  my  soul, 
And  make  thy  npercy  sweet  to  me, 
Sweet,  Lord,  to  all  eternity, 

Almighty  Jesus^  son  of  Go^, 
Who  hs^t  appeas'd  tjiy  Father's  wrath, 
I  l^i^e  myself  within  t{iy  wqup^s ; 
Thou  J  thou,  my  oi^ly  c-pipgfotrt  art, 
Afnen,  thou  art,  so  let  it  be. 
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Cive  to  my  faith,  give  greater  strength. 
And  take  from  me  all  doubts  away; 
What  I  have  pray'd  for,  give  me,  Lord. 
In  thy  great  namp  my  soul  hath  pray'd, 
And  now  her  joyful  Amen  sings. 

Ask,  and  ye  shall  have. 


TUE 


CONFESSION  OF  GEORGE  BORODZYCZ, 

THE  POLONIAN, 

Signed  with  his  own  Hand^  in  Prison^  before  his  Execution, 


I,  GEORGE  BORODZYCZ,  do  here,  in  few  words,  intend 
to  make  known  to  the  world,  how  I  came  into  the  serrice  of 
Count  Coniiigsmark.  About  eighteen  months  ago,  I  was  recom. 
mended,  by  letters,  to  the  Quartermaster.General  Kemp  at  Staden, 
and  from  thence  I  was  to  be  sent  to  the  count  at  Tangier ;  but,  by 
reason  of  the  hard  winter,  I  was  stopped,  for  the  ship,  in  which  I 
was  to  go,  stuck  in  the  ice  in  the  River  Elbe ;  this  made  me  stay 
till  farther  orders.  In  March  last  I  receired  a  letter,  which  ordered 
me  to  go,  and  stay  in  a  mannor,  belonging  to  the  count,  in  the  bi. 
shop  rick  of  Bremen,  and  there  expect  new  orders  from  the  count. 
At  last  I  received  a  letter,  with  orders  to  come  by  land  for  Holland; 
but,  destitute  of  an  opportunity,  I  staid  till  the  twelfth  of  Norem. 
ber,  1681,  and  then  new  orders  came^  that  I  should  come  for 
England  to  the  count's  brother,  where  I  should  fetch  horses,  and 
convey  them  to  Strasburgh ;  and,  accordingly,  I  left  Hamburgh  the 
twenty.fourth  of  December,  1681,  and  was  at  sea  till  the  fourth  of 
February,  1682.  When  I  came  to  London,  I  lay  the  first  night 
in  the  city,  hard  by  the  Royal  Exchange,  at  one  Block^s,  and  from 
thence  I  was  conducted  to  the  count's  brother,  and  from  thence  to 
the  count  himself,  who  was  to  be  my  master.  When  I  came  to 
him,  Captain  Vr^ts  being  with  him,  my  lord  told  me,  I  should  be 
with  Captain  Vrats  three  days,  till  his,  f.  e.  the  count's,  baggage  and 
goods  he  had  on  shipboard,  came.  Whereupon  the  captain  said, 
he  would  send  his  man  for  me  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
which  he  did  accordingly.  I  went  with  his  man,  and  my  lord 
charged  me,  I  should  do  what  Captain  Vrats  should  order  me  to  do. 
I  went  thereupon  to  my  chamber,  and  said  the  Lord's  prayer.  On 
Sunday,  about  one  of  the  clock,  came  up  the  captain's  man  for  me, 
and  brought  me  to  the  captain.     When  I  saw  him,  he  told  me,  it 
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is  well  you  are  come,  for  I  have  a  quarrel  with  an  English  gentle- 
man ;  I  did  formerly  send  him  two  challenges,  but  he  answered 
them  not ;  whereupon^  Ck>unt  Coningsmark,  and  myself,  went  for 
France ;  but  that  gentleman  sent  six  fellows  after  us,  who  were  to 
kill  the  count  and  me.  Accordingly  they  came  on  us,  the  count 
received  two  wounds,  we  killed  two  of  them,  and  I  am  now  come 
hither  to  attack  that  gentleman,  in  the  open  streets,  as  a  murderer ; 
and,  as  he  hath  begun^  so  I  will  make  an  end  of  it.  Whereupon 
he  gave  me  the  gun,  which  I  should  make  use  of  to  kill  him.  When 
hereupon  I  pleaded  with  Captain  Vrats,  and  shewed  myself  un. 
willing,  saying,  that,  if  we  were  taken,  we  should  come  to  a  very 
ill  end :  he  answered,^  I  need  not  trouble  myself  about  that,  if  we 
should  be  taken  prisoners,  it  was  he  that  must  suffer  for  it,  not  I ; 
and,  for  my  service,  he  would  recommend  me  to  Ck>unt  Conings. 
mark ;  whereupon  I  tliought  with  myself,  that  it  might  be  here,  as 
it  is  in  Poland,  viz.  Where  a  servant  doth  a  thing,  by^  his  master's 
order,  the  master  is  to  suffer  for  it,  and  not  the  servant. 

We  went,  therefore,  soon  after,  for  our  horses,  and  rid  towards 
the  Pall.Mall.  The  captain  told  me,  I  will  stop  the  coach,  and  do 
you  fire  upon  the  gentleman ;  which  was  done  accordingly.  Lord' 
have  mercy  upon  me. 

I  am  heartily  sorry,  that  my  honest  parents  must  receive  this  un* 
welcome  news  of  me;  the  Almighty  God  take  care  of  my  soul.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  Almighty  God,  and  know  that  he  hatb- 
offered  his  son  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind ;  there, 
fore  I  believe,  that  satisfaction  was  also  made  for  my  sins ;  and  in 
this  faith,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  will  live  and  die.  Lord  Jesu, 
give  me  a  happy  end,  for  thy  bitter  death  and  passion  sake.     Amen. 

What  pity  is  it,  that  I  should  be,  about  the  space  of  seven  weeks, 
lipon  the  sea,  betwixt  Hamburgh  and  London,  and  in  great  danger^ 
day  and  night,  and  yet  should  fall  at  last  into  this  unexpected  mis. 
fortune !  I  can  bear  witness,  with  a  good  conscience,  that  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  business  aforehand.  The  great  God  pardon  those 
men  that  have  brought  me  to  this  fall ;  God  keep  every  mother'^ 
child  from  all  such  disasters^  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen, 

And  i  desire  the  doctor  to  pray  for  me,  and  to  let  all  the  world 
know  my  innocence  after  I  am  dead,  that  men  may  see  and  fear. 

GSO&QS  BotlODZTCZ. 


For  RoBiif  Conscience,  or  Conscience  Robin, 

See  TOL.  I.  p.  68. 
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A  SHORT  ACCOUNT 

OF 

THE   SIEGE   OF  BANTAM; 

AND  ITS  SURRENDER  TO  THE  REBELSy 
T\  ho  vfere  assisted  by  the  Dutch^  aud  their  Fleets 

IN  THE  EAST  INDIES; 

Iti  a'  letter  from   an   English  Factor  to  a  Merchant  6f  London* , 
London,   pWnt^d  for  John  Smith,  1683.     Folio,  containing  t^o 
pag^s.  ^ 

Sir, 

\J  REAT  was  our  expectation  upon  the  success  of  our  late  am* 
bassador  Kaia  Nebbe*s  negotiation  into  England;  of  settling  a  com- 
merce with  that  kingdom ;  M'hich,  as  it  is  of  all  nationis  in  most 
eftteetxl  with,  so  is  it  most  earnestly  desired  by  the  Bantamites, 
'^o  haye  a  nktaral  kindness  for  the  English  in  these  parts. 

Whilst  we  were  big  with  these  joys,  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
storm  happened,  which  blasted  all  our  hopes  in  an  instant,  and  un. 
mercifully  exposed  us,  not  only  to  tiie  fury  of  a  domestick  enemy, 
but  the  spoil  and  rapine  of  a  foreign  foe. 

Sir,  it  would  be  but  a  needless  trouble  to  tell  you  the  true  cor* 
respondence,   and  real  friendship,  that  has  been  preserved  between 
the  English  and  the  Bantamites :  these  allowing  them  a  factory,  and, 
a  place  of  residence  for  their  consult  within  the  walls  of  the  town  of 
Bantam,  which  .is  the  capital  city  of  Java,  whereas  all  ether  foreign* 
ers,  as  the  Bengalltans,  Cusarats,   Malayans,  Abyssiiis,  Chinese, 
Portuguese^  and  Hollanders,  are  placed  without  the  town ;  nay  the' 
vlery  Indians  tHemselTes,  #ho  comiifrom  the  borders  of  the  countiy^ 
haTe  thdr  places  allotted  drem  without  ^e  city,  where  tliey  hare^ 
their  liiaikets  for  their  particular  commodities,  the  grand  bazor, 
or   exchange,    being  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,   wholly   em. 
ployed  in  the  English  factory,  and  for  ate  wing  up  the  commodities 
they  trade  in. 

Since  the  last  massacre  of  the  Putch  in  this  nation,  they  hare 
not  dealt  so  f^e^ly  am'ddgstus,  biit  keep  within  their  own  plantation 
at  Batayia,  which  is  some'tweWe  leagues  from  Bantam. 

The  Portuguese,  that  deal  at  Bantam^  liye  out  of  town  in  the 
same  quarter  with  the  Chinese.  They  driye  here  a  great  trade  in 
pepper,  nutmegs,  cloTes,  mace,  sandal.wood,  cubebs,  long  pepper, 
and  other  commodities  that  are  sent  them  from  Malacca ;  for  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  factors,  and  commissioners  of  the  Go* 
Temor  of  Malacca,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Goa« 
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The  English,  besides  their  liberty  of  residing  within  the  town  of 
Bantam,  have  free  access  through  the  whole  country  of  Jata 
Major,  which  is  a  vast  atid  spacious  isle ;  foi"  from  east  to  west,  it 
stretches  onie  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  or  of  miles,  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  from  north  to  south,  ninety  leagues,  which  is  two 
hundred  and  seven ty  miles,  English. 

The  Dutch  joined  with  tiie  rebels,  in  this  unnatural  incursion,  to 
invade  our  city  With  the  more  ease,  we  being  so  unprovided  of  am. 
nrunition,  and  all  other  conveniences  to  make  any  considerable  re. 
si^nce  ;  in  which  ^ley  had  found  much  more  difficulty,  and,  it  is 
probable,  we  might  have  held  out  as  yet,  had  we  received  that  recruit' 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  as  was  every  day  expected  by  the  am. 
bassador  from  England,  who  is  not  yet  come. 

And  this,  sir,  leads  me  to  the  tragical  part  of  my  letter,  which 

must  needs  create  pity  in  you,  when  you  consider  in  what  conster. 

nation  this  sudden  change  hath  left  us  in,  not  able  to  call  our  lives 

or  fortunes  our  own ;  nor  can  we  yet  tell,  whether  we  are  freemen, 

't)r  slaves. 

During  the  absence  of  our  ambassador  in  England,  a  match  was 
proposed  by  the  King  of  Bantam,  between  his  eldest  son,  Zerombia 
Zebbe,  and  the  daughter  o[  the  King  of  Mitram. 

This  was  a  match  well  proposed^  and  had  been  fortunate  for  tKe 
English,  had  it  taken  its  wished  success^  the  King  of  Mitram  being, 
as  it  were,  Empefor  of  Java  Major. 

The  young  prince,  going  upon  this  expedition,  fell  in  lore  by  the 
way,  with  the  King  of  Tuban's  daughter,  which,  next  to  Bftntabi,  is 
the  chiefest  town  in  Java. 

The  prince  having  forgot  all  other  obligations,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  marriage  was  unhappily  solemnised,  though  it  was  mu€h 
inferior  to  vrhtLt  Imd  been  formerly  proposed.  The  King  of  Tuban's 
territories  being  but  small,  and  he  himself  a  tributary  to  the  King 
of  Bantam :  besides,  the  King  of  Tnban  having  fonr  vrives,  six 
sons,  and  two  daughters,  besides  natural  children,  and  concubiiles 
innumerable,  the  princess,  which  was  the  former  match  proposedT, 
being  sole  heiress  to  the  emperor. 

This  so  incensed  the  King  of  Bantam,  that  he  excludes  his  s<m 
out  of  th«  kingdom,'  making  his  yoang&r  son,  by  a  second  wife,  his 
heir. 

The  prince,  no  less  incensed,  on  the  other  hand,  marched  with  a 
small  army  of.  the  Tnbanited  towards  Batavia,  desiring  aid  of  the 
Dutch,  who  wtere  forward  enough,  to 'assist  him^  as  well  for  the  old 
grudge,  that  continued  between  them  and  the  Bantamites,  as  to  en. 
large  their  dominions,  upon  any  opportunity  that  presents. 

There  being  a  Dutch  fleet  at  Batavia,  they  took  shipping,  and  lay 
b#f6i«  Bantam  on  th<$  tv^entjrthird- of  November,  playing  widi  their, 
gr^t   oiRBOn  up<Mi  the  town ;   during  which  time   the  king  made 
B^it^tval  pNioflbrs  of  aocommodation,    but   nothing  would  be    ac. 
cepted. 

J0t\tLfttj  M  dur  aixitnunition  being  spent,  and  our  walls  battered 
dtNi*ii,'Otf4b^:. second  of  December  they  entcfredthe  tow^y  «eiziiigi 
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npbn  the  bazor,  and  all  places  of  factory  and  store,  k&ling  and 
plundering  all  before  then. 

The  king,  ^ith  the  chief  officers  of  the  city,  keeps  his  army  in 
the  field;  where,  by  daily  recruits,  which  flock  to  him  from  all  parts ^ 
he  hopes  yet,  in  some  time,  to  recoyer  his  former  losses* 

The  riol landers  have  possessed  themseWes  of  the  port,  and  the 
rebels  of  the  city.  We  are  erery  day  threatened  to  be  turned  out, 
and  a  Dutch  factory  and  consul  establised  in  our  place.  All  the 
hopes,  we  haye,  are  of  the  return  of  the  ambassador,  and  tl^e  suc« 
cess  of  the  king's  army ;  of  which  we  hope  to  giye  you  a  better 
account  by  the  next. 


A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT 

OF 

^  MANY  MEMORABLE  PASSAGES 

OF   THE 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTSBURY, 
Sometime  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 

Who  departed  this  Life  the  txsent^^firBt  of  December^  1683; 

Giying  an  impartial  relation  of  his  loyalty  to  his  Majesty  in  the  late 
times,  and  the  great  endeavours,  he  used,  to  bring  in  the  King 
into  England,  unto  his  just  rights,  in  peace  and  safety  ;  with  his 
Majesty's  grateful  acknowledgments  of  these  his  kindnesses  to 
him,  in  preferring  him  to  several  eminent  places  of  honour  and 
trust ;  together  with  his  great  patience  under  the  loss  of  the  same* 
Also,  his  twice  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and  his  witty  answer 
to  one  of  the  popish  lords  upon  his  imprisonment ;  his  release. 
ment;  and  several  plots  and  sham.plots  of  the  papists,  used  to 
take  away  his  life,  for  his  vigilancy  and  care  for  the  protestant 
religion,  and  their  disappointments.  Of  his  arrival  in  Holland, 
and  his  kind  entertainment  there.  Together  with  his  sickness, 
and  worthy  speeches  a  little  before  his  death.  Ck>ncluded  with  a 
prayer  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  all  persons.  Printed  for  J» 
CoNTERs,  in  Duck.Lane.     Quarto,  containing  eight  pages* 


I 


T  is  not  my  presumption,  in  this  sheet,  to  write  the  life  of  this 
great  statesman,  but  to  give  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  some  re. 
markablo  passages  in  the  same,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  meaner 
4ort,  that  cannot  purchase  large  volumes. 

Aathony,  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  Baron  Ashley  of  Wimboum,  and 
I^rd  Cooper  of  Flsulet,  was  descended  from  the  honourable  and 
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ancient  fatnily   of  the  Coopers  of  Wimbourn  St.  Giles's,  in  the 
county  of  Dorset. 

We  shall,  in  the  first  place  (l&y^>^S  9LS\de  all  his  other  Tirtaes)  treat 
of  the  loyalty  of  this  noble  peer,  in  the  words  of  the  late  author  ; 
saith  he,  Ck>uld  we  haye  taken  a  view  of  the  inside  of  this  noble 
peer,  we  might  have  seen  his  heart  full  of  loyalty  to  his  prince,  loTe 
to  his  country,  and  7.eal  for  the  protestant  religion ;  the  settlement 
of  which  can  only  secure  us  from  the  attempts  of  his  majesty's,  and 
his  people's  enemies.  With  what  admirable  policy  did  he  influence 
and  manage  the  councils  in  the  late  times,  in  what  he  was  concerned 
in,  during  the  interregnum,  towards  his  majesty's  Interest,  and  with 
what  admirable  subtlety  did  he  turn  the  stream  of  their  counsels ; 
and  with  unwearied  diligence  did  he  tug  at  the  helm  of  state,  till  he 
had  brought  in  his  great  master,  the  king,  into  his  kingdoms  agun^ 
in  prosperity  and  safety,  to  the  joy  of  all  good  subjects? 

His  house  was  a  sanctuary  for  distressed  loyalists,  and  his  corres* 
pendency  with  the  king.  Friends,  though  closely  managed,  as  the 
necessity  of  those  times  required,  are  not  unknown  to  those  that 
were  the  principal  managers  of  his  majesty's  affairs  at  that  tinie. 
This  made  the  late  usurper,  Oliyer  Cromwell,  so  jealous  of  hiro^' 
whose  arbitrary  goyemment  he  withstood  to  (he  utmost  of  hig' 
power.  And  we  find  that  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  accused 
before  the  Rump  Parliament,  in  the  year  1659,  for  keeping  intellf. 
gence  with  the  king,  and  having  provided  forces  in  Dorsetshire,  to 
join  with  Sir  George  Booth,  in  attempting  to  bring  in  our  noble  king, 
that  now  is,  to  his  rightful  throne ;  and  also  his  concurrence  with 
General  Monk,  in  that  important  juncture,  if  we  remember  that 
his  regiment  was  one  of  the  first  that  declared  for  a  free  parliament^ 
and  General  Monk,  in  March  1659,  so  zealous  was  he  in  putting 
all  his  strength  to  turn  the  great  wheel  of  state. 

And,  at  the  time  of  his  majesty's  restoration,  as  a  most  signal 
testimony  of  his  majesty's  good  opinion  of  his  former  actions,  he 
was  advanced  to  be  one  of  the  first  rank  in  his  majesty's  most  ho« 
nourable  privy.council,  and  was  placed  above  his  royal  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  even  General  Monk  himself,  whom  the  king 
used  to  call  his  political  fatlier :  and,  three  dayes  after  his  majesty's 
coronation,  he  was  created  Baron  Ashley  of  Wimbourn  St.  Giles's^ 
and  also  Lord  Cooper  of  Paulet,  and,  at  last,  another  mark  of  royal 
favour,  in  the  year  1672,  he  was  made  Earl  of  Shaftsbury.  For  his 
wise  administration  in  his  majesty's  affairs,  he  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and,  some  time  after  that,  made  Lord  High.chan« 
cellor  of  England,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1672,  which 
place  he  executed  with  the  greatest  judgment  and  equity  imaginable. 
Thus  having  briefly  traced  this  great  minister  of  state,  in  these 
niighty  employments  under  his  great  and  good  master,  the  king,  I 
shall  take  some  notice  of  his  relinquishment  of  that  high  employment, 
and  what  happened  to  him  since. 

About  November  1673,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  send  for  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  Whitehall,  where  he  resigned  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  to  his  majesty,  and  was  dismissed  from  being  treasttxer  of 
vol..  IX.  £ 
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tlie  Exdieqver.  In  the  allemoon  of  the  same  day,  the  Earl  of  Shafts. 
bary  was  Tisited  by  Prince  Rupert,  with  other  great  lords,  at  Ex. 
eler  House,  where  they  gave  hit  lordship  thanks  for  his  faithful  and 
honourable  discharge  of  that  great  employment.  Thus  this  great 
minister  of  state,  to  the  itnifersal  satisfaction  of  all  goo3  men,  being 
raised  to  that  high  degree  of  interest  in  his  master's  favour,  without 
a  murmur,  laid  all  his  honour  at  his  majesty *s  feet,  and  was  observed 
not  to  abate  of  the  chearfulness  of  his  temper,  upon  the  loss  of  all 
these  temporal  and  honourable  employments.  I  shall  conclude  this 
part  of  his  life,  with  a  character  that  a  late  author  gave  of  him : 


His  choice  sagacity 


( 


Straight  solv'd  the  knot  that  subtle  lawyers  ty'd. 
And,  through  all  fog»,  discerned  the  oppressed  side; 
Banished  delays,  and  so  this  noble  peer 
Became  a  star  of  honour  in  our  sphere ; 
^  A  needful  Atlas  of  our  state.* 

On  the  sixteenth  of  February,  1676,  this  earl  was  sent  prisoner 
io  the  tower,  by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  there  were,  at 
tlie  same  time,  committed  several  other  lords,  for  maintaining.  That 
the  then  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  ought  not  to  sit  any  longer  ; 
where  he  continued  prisoner  about  a  year's  time,  and,  after  submit, 
tiilg  himself  to  his  majesty  and  the  parliament,  he  was  discharged,  by 
acknowledging  his  fault.  A  little  after  his  releasement,  this  parlia. 
ment  was  prorogued,  and  after  dissolved.  Now  was  the  wicked 
plot  of  the  Jesuits  and  Papists  discovered  by  the  great  fidelity  of  Dr« 
Oates,  which  convinced  both  king,  lords,  and  commons,  and  all  tlM 
vation  in  general,  of  a  damnable,  treasonable,  popish  design,  to 
murder  our  king,  with  the  rest  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  to 
vaduce  the  Protestant  church  to  Romish  idolatry,  and  the  state  to 
a  Githolick  slavery. 

On  the  seventh  of  March,  1678,  another  parliament  met  at  Westk 
minster.  This  parliament  did,  like  noble  patriots,  endeavour  to  give 
ii  check  to  the  bloody  popish  designs  a  foot,  and  passed  many  excel, 
lent  votes  for  that  purpose ;  many  members  acquitted  themselves,  in 
Aoir  speeches,  like  men  of  high,  sense  of  the  miseries  the  nation  was 
like  to  be  involved  in.  This  house  carried  up  their  impeachmentt  16 
tfia  House  of  Lords,  against  the  Liord  Powis,  Staflbrd,  Arundel,  L6rd 
Peters,  Lord  Bellasis,  for  high-treason,  and  other  high  crimes :  but  I 
ahall  forbear  mentioning  any  farther,  only  instance  how  this  noble 
peer  was  struck  at  in  that  hellish  design.  I  shall  refer  the  reader  tb 
wliat  liath  been  already  published  in  print,  only  note  two  or  three 
things  of  some  persons,  that  made  attempts  on  ihe  life  of  this  noble 
peer;  first,  by  Diangerfield,  who  had  a  great  sum  offered  him,  to 
have  mardered  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  on  whom  the  rage  of  thd 
bloody  Romish  party  was  now  so  great,  that  they  left  no  base  and 
enwarrantable  action  unattempted,  to  rob  him  of  his  life;  some  were 
hired  to  stab  or  pistol  him ;  others  to  swear  treason  against  hfan ; 
or  any  other  way  the  devil  put  in  their  heads.  Another  design  agaioit . 
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Ms  noble  peer,  was  to  hare  been  acted  by  a  woman,  called  Madam 
Cellier,  a  popish  midwife;  who  attempted  that  cursed  design,  under 
the  pretence  of  a  visit  to  the  earl,  and  under  pretence  of  her  paying 
her  thanks  for  fiiTonrs  received  through  his  means;  but  she  had  a  con« 
aecrated  dagger  under  the  skirt  of  her  gown,  ready  to  have  expressed 
her  gratitude,  by  opening  the  veins  of  this  protestant  peer's  heart. 

Is  then  loyal*  innocency,  and  protestant  Integrity,  armour  of 
proof  against  poisons,  pistols,  and  poniards?  No;  the  Catholick 
gallantry  stops  not  here,  but  pursues  this  noble  peer  with  forgery 
of  his  hand,  and  other  little  sham.plots.  What  base  and  villainous 
acts  the  bloody  papists  used,  to  destroy  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  by 
many  endeavours  to  have  stabbed  htm,  as  hath  been  deposed  by 
many  persons,  to  whom  the  parliament,  as  well  as  the  nadon,  havo 
given  belief  ?  I  shall  instance  one  more  of  their  mischievous  prac* 
tices  in  this  kind.  There  was  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  commander 
of  a  regiment  of  horse  in  the  late  king's  army,  and  lost  all  for  hift 
sake,  and  his  present  majesty's,  writ  to  diis  noble  peer  about  a  re- 
medy against  ihe  gout,  which  he  used  to  be  afflicted  with  very  much. 
This  letter  was  intercepted,  and  (the  person  then  living  in  the  French 
king's  dominions)  after  adding  to  it  an  accoant.  That  the  writer  wafe 
able  to  furnish  the  earl  with  forty.thonsand  soldiers  from  France^ 
to  oppose  the  Duke  of  York's  interest;  it  was  then  conveyed  t6 
some  of  the  French  king's  ministers,  who,  they  suppose,  would  send 
ft  copy  hither ;  btit.  by  a  strange  providence,  the  original  was  re» 
turned  into  the  gentleman's  own  hands. 

Nor  were  tiiey  yet  wanting  in  throwing  dirt,  and  slandering  thin 
noble  peer  in  his  reputation,  which  faculty  they  are  famous  at ;  fot 
now  a  pacquet  of  base  libels  and  treasonable  reflections  were,  by  th<o 
penny.post,  sent  to  a  printer,  and  copies  of  the  same  dispersed 
about  Uie  parts  of  Westminster.  All  of  venomous  and  malicioas 
slanders  and  imputations,  tending  to  the  taking  away  the  life  of  the 
Carl  of  Shaftsbury,  and  divers  other  peers  of  honourable  account ; 
trat  the  printer,  detesting  such  a  design,  published  an  invitation  to 
any  person  that  would  discover  the  author  or  publisher  of  that  in. 
fkmouft  libel.  And  now  we  are  got  into  such  a  bog  of  plots,*riuim« 
plots,  perjurers,  subornations,  as  the  histories  of  no  age  can  parallel. 
In  October,  during  the  sessions  of  the  last  parliament,  it  is  remark- 
able, that  Francisco  de  Faria,  interpreter  to  the  Portuguese  ambas* 
Midor,  amongst  other  matters  relating  to  the  plot,  gave  information 
to  the  bar  of  the  House,  that  he  was  temptcKi  to  kill  the  Earl  of 
Shaftsbury,  by  tiirowing  a  hand^renado  into  his  coach,  as  he  passed 
Ihe  road  into  die  country.  But,  to  sum  up  all,  several  methods^ 
that  were  invented  to  be  executed  against  the  life. of  this  peer,  werd 
innumerable,  by  these  jesuited  crew,  who  set  all  their  inventions  and 
engines  on  work,  to  make  away  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury.  He  was  the 
beam  in  their  eye,  and  the  clog  that  hindered  the  motion  of  their 
tursed  designs.  What  have  they  not  attempted  to  make  him  distaste- 
ful to  the  king,  through  the  foulness  of  tiieir  treasons  on  him  ?  At 
#as  made  appear  before  the  king  and  council  in  October  1681,  that 
^Vltzgerard  told  Mr.  Haines,  that  he  the  said  Fhzgerard  possessed 
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his  migestj,  and  had  given  it  under  his  hand  and  seal,  that  the  Ute 

plot  was  a  presbyterian  plot,  and  invented  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbnry, 

on  purpose  to  extirpate  the  royal  family,  and  to  dethrone  his  preu 

sent  majesty,  and  turn  England  into  a  commonwealth,  or  else  to  set 

die  crown  upon  the  earl's  own  head,  with  more  such  wicked  and 

treasonable  matter ;  a  further  account  you  may  have  in  his  trial. 

•     But  a  new  parliament  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Oxford,  where 

things  of  as  high  nature  were  agitated,  as  ever  came  before  the  con. 

aideration  of  a  parliament,  no  less  than  the  preservation  of  the  king's 

majesty's  person,  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  good  of  the  peo. 

pie  of  England ;  all  which  now  was  invaded  by  the  bloody  designs 

of  the  papists,  but,  being  very  hot  about  the  business  of  Fitzharris, 

and  things  of  the  like  nature,  it  pleased  his  majesty  to  dissolve  them. 

Some  time  after  Fitzharris  was  tried  and  executed,  the  Earl  of 

Shaftsbury  was  again  committed  to  the  tower  of  London ;  the  cir. 

cumstanccs  of  his  examination,  and  acquittal,  would  take  too  much 

room  here  to  be  recited.   To  finish  this  tragical  story,  only  I  cannot 

omit,  that,  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1681,  Mrs.  Fitzharris  gave 

a  deposition  on  oath,  that  her  husband,  a  little  before  his  execution^ 

not  only  told  her,  what  great  offers  he  had  made  him,  if  he  would 

have  charged  that  treasonable  and  infamous  libel  (which  he  was  exe. 

cuted  afterwards  for)  on  this  noble  peer  and  the  Lord  Howard  ^  and 

that  he  advised  her  to  do  it  to  save  his  life ;  though  he  protested  at 

the  same  time,  that  they  were  wholly  innocent  She  likewise  deposed, 

that  a  certain  gentleman  assured  her,  that  she  should  have  what 

money  she  pleased,  if  she  would  accuse  the  earl  and  the  Lord  How. 

ard,  as  the  authors  of  the  said  libel.    But  they  having  tampered  with 

so  many,  on  account  of  this  bafiled  design,  that  it  was  impossible 

but  their  consult  must  take  wind,  especially  when  we  consider,  they 

were  a  people,  that,  either  to  supply  their  necessities,  or  to  feed 

their  ambition,  or,  more  probably,  through  irresistible  fatality,  had 

blabbed  and  discovered  the  secrets  of  holy  mother,  and  had  spoke  so 

unseasonably  in  her  tip,  that  they  had  spoiled  her  game.     What  se« 

curity  could  these  Romish  sophisters  have,  but  that  their  corked 

Tassel  would  prove  leaky  again  ?  I  shall  give  one  memorable  pas* 

sage,  said  to  have  passed  between  the  Earl  and  one  of  the  popish 

lords,  soon  after  his  commitment.    The  story  is  this :  meeting,  acci. 

dentally,  with  one  of  the  popish  lords,  he  was  asked  by  him,  What 

his  lordship  did  there,  and  diat  he  little  thought  to  have  his  good 

-company  ?  To  which  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  replied.  That  he  had 

lately  been  sick  of  an  ague,  and  was  come  there  to  take  some  Jesuit's 

powder.     It  was  said,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  lordship  being 

In  the  tower,  he  remained  very  chearful,  beyond  what  could  have 

been  expected  from  a  person  labouring  under  such  extreme  pains  and 

diseases.    During  the  earl's  imprisonment,  many  made  it  their  bu. 

siness  to  detract  and  vilify  him ;  and  it  was  their  mode  to  drink  his 

health  at  an  hempen.string,  and  call  him  Tony  Tapskin,  and  King 

of  Poland.    After  the  earl's  trial,  it  is  reported  he  arrested  one 

Baines,  one  of  the  witnesses  for  a  conspiraoy,  also  several  others^ 

1)ut|  being  not  buffered  to  have  his  trial  against  them  in  London  and 
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Middlesex,  he  remitted  the  same  till  another  opportunity.  Thus  hare 
we  given  a  brief  account  of  the  most  remarkable  things  relating  to 
this  great  peer,  to  this  time ;  after  which  he  liyed  very  private  at  hia 
house  in  Aldersgate.street,  till  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  No- 
vember, when,  it  is  reported,  he  left  England,  and  landed  at  Brill 
in  Holland,  where  he  was  nobly  entertained  by  the  States,  and,  as 
some  say,  hath  put  into  their  stock  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

But,  amongst  the  rest,  let  us  take  cognisance  of  his  deportment,^ 
in  the  time  of  his  seeming  afRiction.    He  was  little  or  nothing  dis. 
mayed  at  the  contrary  current,  which  opposed  the  stream  of  his  as- 
piring mind,  which  was  a  generous  and  magnanimous  spirit  in  him  ; 
for,  indeed,  he  was  as  much  befriended  by  unexpected  favours  abroad^ 
as  afflicted  by  domestick  troubles  in  his  own  native  toil.  His  recep- 
tion in  Holland  was,  unquestionably,  very  kind,  as  doubtless  was 
appertinent  to  a  person  of  his  parts.     It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
tjbe  many  transactions  happening  in  his  time,  had  recorded  him  Uiere,^ 
tfS  well  as  in  other  countries,  for  a  politician,  and  so  was  he  received* 
by  them.     His  deportment  there  was  such,  that  he  obliged  all  that 
came  near  him,  indulged  all  that  knew  him,  and,  at  his  death,  left 
no  man  without  an  obligation  of  a  memenio.     It  was  much  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  that,  during  the  time  of  his  illness,  he  rather  seemed 
to  be  of  better  composure  in  mind,  than  ordinary^  as  seeming  to 
embrace  his  malady  with  a  kind  of  welcome,  that  might  transmute 
his  soul  into  that  endless  happiness,  which  he  had  been  bo  long  Uu{ 
Bouring  for.   He  seemed  to  covet  after  that  continual  blessFng,  which 
alone  makes  happy,  and  rejoiced  at  his  approaching  change.  O  happy 
is  that  man,  who,  like  an  undaunted  champion,  can  boldly  look 
upon  the  pale  messenger  of  grim  death  without  terror,  when  no 
astonishment  comes  to  amaze  the  drooping  senses ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  filled  with  comfort,  at  the  perfect  assurance  of  a  befter 
state,  by  the  help  and  assistance  of  a  blessed  change ;  no  peace  like 
a  quiet  mind,  no  comfort  like  the  peace  of  conscience,  nor  no  con. 

Suest  like  the  victory  over  sin.  Thrice  happy  is  that  man,  whom  the 
loughts  of  death  cannot  terrify.  Then  let  us  all  labour  so  to  live 
here,  that  we  may  assure  ourselves  of  an  inheritance  hereafter, 
that  shall  furnish  our  souls  with  joys  everlasting,  that  have  no  end. 
But  when  he  perceived,  that  his  fatal  hour  was  most  certainly  ap- 
proaching, with  a  most  heavenly  frame,  he  prepared  himsMf  to  meet 
with  that  unwelcome  messenger,  taking  great  and  particular  care  of 
his  menial  servants,  that  will  imprint  a  memorial  in  their  now  bleed, 
ing  hearts.  So  having  settled  affairs  in  his  house,  according  to  his 
own  mind  and  will,  he  recommended  his  soul  to  him  that  gave  i^ 
In  the  following  words  and  manner : 

^  O  most  gracious  and  merciful  Lord  God,  who,  out  of  thy  iiu 
^  finite  mercy  and  goodness,  hast  preserved  and  protected  me  through 
^  an  ocean  of  trouble  and  perplexity,  yea,  and  brought  me  out  of 
^^  labyrinth  of  danger,  which,  without  thine  assistance,  I  could 
*  never  have  waded  through ;  and  now,  since  by  thy.  mercy  I  am 
^  made  sensible  of  thy  unspeakable  love  to  me  in  this  my  last  hour, 
^  I  beseech  thee,  with  an  unfeigned  desire  to  have  mercy  upon  mj 
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*  imniortal  soul,  and  let  (hine  angel  conduct  it  to  the  throne  of  thine 
'  everlp sting  happiness.  Lord  preserve  and  keep  my  sovereign  liege, 
-<  Charies  the  second,  king  of  the  land  of  my  nativity,  and  protect  that 


strengths 

^  may  chearfully  pass  through  the  dark  passage,  which  leads  to  thy 
5  nerer  lading  light.    Amen. 
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ERE'f  a  clatter  with  Ofoserrators  three  or  four  times  a  week  J 
and  an  everlasting  din  about  whigs  and  trimmers,  and  the  devil 
and  all  of  business  \  Prithee,  Nobbiy  let  thee  and  1  set  up  an  Obser. 
?ator ;  'tis  a  pretty  trade,  and,  next  to  that  of  an  informer,  one  of 
the  most  thriving  in  these  dull  times.  There's  an  old  fellow  in 
Holbom  gets,  they  say,  forty  shillings  a  paper  certain  pension, 
besides  by.jobs  of  two  or  three  hundred  guineas  at  a  lump;  and 
yet  frets,  and  foams,  and  raves,  because  he  is  no  better  rewarded* 
-  Nobbi.  When  all  the  swarming  intelligencers  were  silenced, 
and  Thompson  muziled,  and  Care  run  away,  and  Curtis  and  Jane* 
way,  poor  snails !  had  pulled  in  their  horns,  and  were  crept  inta 
their  original  shells,  I  was  in  hopes  the  nation  should  no  more  have 
been  pestered  with  this  make^bait  trumpery.  Rut,  since  the  incor. 
rigible  squire  scribbles  on  as  eagerly  as  ever,  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  may  not  put  in  for  a  snack ;  for  a  pamphlet  is  a  pamphlet^ 
whether  it  be  writ  by  Roger  the  fidler,  or  Ralph  the  com^utter. 

Ralph.    Bat  I  bar  all  discourse  of  religion  or  govenuoent,  and 
lefle^ons  on  particular  persons. 

•  AUm  sir  Itoger  UBstnofe. 
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Nobbs,  Prithee  hast  thou  got  a  new  invention  to  make  butter 
without  cream  ?  Or  the  apothecaries  trick,  to  give  us  Oxycrocium^ 
and  not  a  dram  of  saffron  in  it  ?  alas  man  \  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
an  Observator  to  be  full  of  mysteries  of  state,  and  its  privilege 
to  fall  foul  on  any  body,  Uow  many  hundreds  have  been  libelled 
that  way  ?  nay,  persons  of  highest  honour  and  office  have  scarce 
escaped  him  of  late.  Suppose  I  have  a  mind  to  a  good  warm  place 
of  credit  and  profit  (and  for  such  dainties  old  men  may  long,  ail 
well  as  young  women)  what  have  I  to  do,  but  print  an  Observator, 
upbraid  the  government  with  my  services  and  disappointments,  ac« 
quaint  the  world  what  preferments  I  would  be  at,  and  put  my 
superiors  roundly  in  mind  of  it ;  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  Sir^ !  you  are 
ungrateful,  and  neither  understand  your  own  interest,  nor  my 
merits.'  Then  suppose  I  receive  a  rub  from  some  persons  of  quality 
that  do  net  think  me  worthy  ;  straight  I  at  them  with  another  Obser« 
vator,  and  expose  them  as  trimmers  and  betrayers  of  the  government ; 
and  so  revenge  myself,  that  no-body  for  the  future  shall  dare  oppoat 
my  pretensions. 

Ralph,  A  clever  course !  but,  methinks,  somewhat  saucy ;  and 
he  that  practises  it,  deserves  no  other  advancement,  but  te  the 
pillory,  or  whipping.post.  However,  since  there  is  an  old  proverb^ 
^ — '  That  one  may  better  steal  a  steed,  than  another  peep  ever  the 
hedge  ^'  I  know  not  whether  every  Observator  may  be  allowed  the 
like  prerogative;  therefore  still  I  say,  I  will  not  meddle  with  edge« 
tools. 

Nobbs.     What  then,  shall  we  talk  of  nothing  at  all } 

Ralph.  No,  but  of  something  next  to  nothing,  that  is,  the  Ob* 
servator  himself.  I  go  sometimes  to  Sam's,  where  people  cry  hia 
up  as  the  Atlas  of  the  church,  the  Argus  of  the  state,  the  very 
buckle  and  thong  of  loyalty ;  and  you  see  how  he  vapours  of  his 
forty  years  service  to  the  crown ;  therefore  I  would  gladly  be  in« 
formed  what  mighty  exploits  he  performed  during  the  old  rebellion, 
what  commands  he  had,  how  many  thousand  pounds  he  expended, 
what  scars  of  honour  he  received. 

Nobbs,  You  must  note.  The  gentleman  was  a  younger  brother 
(the  soandal  of  a  worthy  family,  who  have  long  been  ashamed  of 
him)  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  contribute  to  the  royal  cause, 
that,  during  his  youth,  Phil.  Porter's  plough  was  bis  best  mainte* 
nance ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  he  lived  more  splendidly  under  the 
Usurper,  than  ever  before,  or  since.  Whence  some  have  theught^ 
that  the  same  wind,  which  hurried  old  Noll  to  old  Nick,  might  also 
puff  away  this  gallant's  coach  and  horses;  for,  though  he  kept  ittdi 
an  equipage  before,  they  were  never  afterwards  visiUe, 

Ralph,  This  is  nothing  to  his  personal  gallantry;  perhaps  he 
rescued  the  standard  at  Edge-hill :  stormed  towns,  as  mountebanks 
draw  teeth,  with  a  touch;  or  routed  whole  armies  of  the  rebels^ 
like  Almanzor. 

Nobbi.  No,  no;  valour  is  none  of  his  talent ;  he  has  more  wit, 
than  to  hazard  his  precious  person  with  any  gun,  but  Joan's ;  wisely 
considering,  that,  if  a  man  happen  to  be  spitted  through  the  longt, 
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or  have  his  brains  dulled  with  a  lump  of  lead,  it  would  go  near  to 
spoil  his  writing  of  Observators  for  ever;  and  then,  what  would  become 
•f  the  government?  He  marches,  indeed,  equipped  with  a  sword, 
but  it  is  only  for  ornament,  for  he  has  not  so  much  courage  as  a 
guinney.pig ;  a  boy  of  fourteen  may  at  any  time  disarm  him  with  a 
bean.stalk.  Did  you  never  hear  how  captain  C.  of  Richmond  Ohm 
servatored  him  ?  Or  how  the  life.guard.man  wrought  a  miracle,  and, 
for  a  moment,  made  him  honest  ? 

Ralph,  Of  the  first  I  have  had  some  inkling.  He  had  libelled 
some  of  the  captain's  relations,  who  thereupon  gave  him  the  disci* 
pline  of  the  battoon,  and  made  him  dance  witliout  his  fiddle,  which 
he  received  as  became  a  philosopher ;  and  it  is  the  best  argument  he 
has  to  prove  him  a  christian,  because  Preces  et  Lachrymoe  were  all 
his  defence. — But,  for  the  adventure  of  the  life.guard.man,  I  am  iii 
the  dark. 

•  Nobbs,    The  business  was  thus;- About  the  year  1677,  one 

Cole,  having  a  sheet  against  popery,  called,  A  Rod  for  Rome  (or 
some  such.like  title)  bearing  hard  upon  the  Jesuits,  sent  it  up  for  a 
pass.port.  Mr.  Observer  refused  it,  as  he  generally  did  things  of 
that  nature,  yet  could  give  no  reason  ;  for  he  was  not  so  ungenteel, 
as  to  boast  the  kindnesses  he  did  the  Romans.  Thus  it  lay  by  till 
after  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  when  the  old  man  sent  it  again  by 
Mrs.  Purslow,  a  printer,  who,  having  made  forty  jaunts  in  vain,  at 
last  sent  her  maid  for  his  positive  answer ;  but,  she  not  being  so 
much  in  his  favour,  as  the  lass  once  in  Duck.lane,  to  whom  he  never 
denied  any  thing,  he  returned  it,  swearing  most  bloodily,  that  he 
would  not  allow  it.  As  the  wench  came  forth,  whom  should  she 
meet  with,  but  a  gentleman  of  the  guard,  her  acquaintance  ;  who, 
understanding  what  she  had  been  about,  read  the  copy,  goes  back 
with   her,   and,  as   soon   as   ho  came  into  the  room,  displaying  the 

paper  by  one  corner,  as  an  ensign  of  war,  begins: '  D—me,  do 

you  deny  such  an  honest  thing  against  the  Papists  ?'  ha!  The  Obser. 
vator  was  just  ready  to  Atkinise  his  breeches;  and  with  a  thousand 
French  cringes  and  grimaces,  cries : — '  Good  sir !  noble  sir  !  as  I  am 
a  gentleman,  I  never  refused  it;  only  the  maid  importuned  me, 
when  I  was  busy ;' — and  presently  bescrawlcd  the  paper  with  his 
licentious  fist.  The  wench  was  fumbling  for  the  half-crown,  but 
her  friend  plucked  her  away  abruptly ;  and  our  Observator  was  glad 
he  was  so  well  rid  of  him,  though  with  the  loss  of  his  fee. 

•  Ralph.  But  still,  where,  are  the  instances  of  his  atchievements  for 
Charles  the  Martyr?  He  boasts,  in  many  of  his  pamphlets,  hovf 
toear  h^  was  to  the  honour  of  the  gallows :  What  was  he  to  be  hanged^ 
Uke  Mum.chance,  for  doing  nothing? 

Nobbs,  No,  but  for  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Did  you 
never  see  a  little  hocus,  by  sleight  of  hand,  popping  a  piece  several 
^mes,  first  out  of  one  pocket,  and  then  out  of  another,  persuade 
folks  he  was  damnable  full  of  money,  when  one  poor  sice  was  all 
Ills  stock;  just  80  the  Iliads  of  our  Observator's  loyalty,  whenexa* 
miQed,  dwindle  into  one  sin^le^  sorr^,  ilUmiMia^d  intrigue  at  L^nn  } 
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Abbiit  November  44,  the  town  of  Lynn  being  in  the  rebels  hands^ 
the  gentleman  you  wot  on,  pretending  abundance  of  interest  there, 
when  indeed  he  had  none  at  all,  procured  a  commission  from  his 
majesty  to   reduce  it,  graciously  promising  him  the  government  of 
the  town,  if  he  could  effect  it,  and  payment  of  all  rewards,  he 
should  promise,   not  exceeding  five  thousand  pounds,  &c.      The 
hair.brained  undertaker  could  think  of  no  other  way  to  reduce  it, 
but  by  sending  for  one  captain  Leamon  of  Lynn  (one  that  had  takeif 
the  covenant,  and  a  known  zealot  for  the  rebels  cause)  io  a  papist*8 
liouse  two  or  three  miles  off,  and  very  discreetly  blunders  out  the 
business;  shews  him  his  commission;  promises  him  one-thousand 
pounds,   and  other    preferments,    if  he  would  betray    the  town, 
adding,  that  the  king  did  value  the  surprising  of  that  town  at  half 
his  crown.     A  very  likely  tale  I    Leamon,  perceiving  what  a  weak 
tool  he  had  to  deal  with,  seems  to  comply ;  but  the  same  night  ac- 
quaints the  governor,  Colonel  Walton,  and,  according  to  promise^ 
meets  our  skulking  town.taker  next  day,  but  carried  with  him  SL 
corporal  in  a  seaman's  habit ;  to  whom  he  also  very  frankly  shewed 
his  commission.     In  the  mean  time.  Lieutenant  Stubbing,  and  five 
soldiers  habited  like  seamen,  came  from  Lynn  to  the  house,  and 
then   the   disguised   corporal   seizes  our  gallant  undertaker,    who 
tamely  surrenders  both  his  person  and  commission  ;  and  so,  being 
brought  to  London,  it  being  proved  at  a  court  martial  at  Guildhall^ 
lind   by   himself  confessed,   that   he    came    into  the    parliament's 
quarters,  not  in  an  hostile  manner,  as  a  soldier,  but  without  drum, 
trumpet,  or  pass,  as  a  spy,  and  had  tampered  with  their  officers  to  be. 
tray  the  ga risen,  he  was,  for  the  same,  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  Decem^: 
ber  28,   44,  and,  passing  from  the  court  through  the  croud,  uttered 
these  heroick  words: — '  I  desire  all  people  would  take  warning  by 
^  me,  that  there  may  be  no  more  blood  shed  in  this  kind.'     However^ 
by   ap()ealing  to  the  lords,  he  shuffled  off  present  execution,  and, 
having  lain  some  time  in  Newgate,  obtained  his   liberty ;  but  upoif 
ivhat  valuable  considerations  must  remain  a  riddle,  unless  his  after, 
familiarity  with  Cromwell,  and  the  unaccountable  port,  that  he  after, 
wards  lived  in,  during  those  times,  help  to  explain  it, 

Ralph.  The  total  of  the  account,  then,  stands  thus: — 1.  That 
the  gentleman  abused  the  good  king  with  a  false  story :  it  seems, 
he  thought  It  as  easy  a  matter  to  surprise  a  town,  as  to  over-run 
the  printer's  wife ;  but  was  shamefully  defeated  in  both.  2.  He 
managed  the  affair  like  a  rash  coxcomb,  and  was  out-witted  by  a  dull 
heavy  roundhead.  3.  Had  it  succeeded,  though  acknowledged  jus. 
tifiable  (such  practices  being  often  used  in  wars,  much  more  in  the 
case  of  rebels,  where  the  seeming  treachery  is  but  duty)  yet  there 
Ss  little  of  glory  to  be  derived  from  such  a  pitiful  tampering  em. 
ploy  ;  only,  it  seems,  he  was  not  judged  capable  of  any  more  brav6 
and  honourable,  and  therefore  must  make  the  most  of  this.  4; 
When  he  was  in  danger  of  the  noose,  he  repented  even  of  this  his 
loyal  undertaking,  and  sneaked  most  pitifully,  and  at  last  got  off 
suspiciously.-.— So  much  for  his  old  services  j  now.  let  us  hoar  of  his 
^;Kploits  since  the  r^stors^tloa. 
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Nobbs. — No  sooner  was  that  blissful  change,  but  our  Obserrator 
first  endeavoured  to  set  the  old  cavaliers  at  variance,  and  wrote 
against  that  faithful  servant  to  the  crown,  the  learned  and  loyal 
Mr.  James  Howel,  and,  as  far  as  he  durst,  snarled  at  the  court  and 
chief  ministers,  for  not  preferring  himself,  forsooth,  as  well  as  others. 
And,  to  be  taken  notice  of,  ]n  defiance  to  the  act  of  indemnity,  and 
pf  his  majesty's  most  excellent  declaration  touching  ecclesiastick 
nffairs  (a  sovereign  balm  that  was  like  to  heal  all  our  wounds,  and 
mortify  for  ever  the  designs  of  Rome)  he  began  to  rip  up  old  sores^ 
and  blow  the  coals  of  division  among  Protestants,  under  pretence  of 
exposing  the  Presbyterians.  Yet  still  the  devil  of  selfjnterest  jogged 
his  elbow :  for  the  man  is  known,  who,  being  newly  come  from 
Lambeth,  and  having  received  only  thanks  and  benedictions  instead  of 
inoney,  swore — '  damme  I  let  the  b-^ — s  henceforwards  write  foi 
tiiemselves.'  After  this,  despairing  of  higher  place,  he  aims  at  the 
aupervisal  of  the  press  (for  which  his  scribbling  humour  had  some* 
what  adapted  him)  then  gives  the  government  perpetual  (false)  a« 
larms  on  that  side ;  but,  having  once  gained  the  point,  soon  learned 
the  faculty  to  wink,  as  often  as  his  spectacles  were  inchanted  with 
the  dust  of  Peru,  How  that  affair  was  managed,  let  the  booksellers 
guineas  near  Mercers^hapel,  the  books  seized,  afterwards  privately 
sold  from  Cambray .house,  to  be  published,  &c.  be  instances ;  but 
especially  the  known  story  of  the  printer^s  wife  (beforementioned) 
in  Bartholomew  Close,  to  whom  he  prostituted  the  interest  of  church 
and  state,  offering  to  connive  at  her  husband's  printing  treason,  se^ 
dition,  heresy,  schism,  or  any  thing,  if  she  would  but  gratify  bis 
brutish  lust. 

Ralph.  But  still  he  was  tight  to  the  church  of  England. 

Nobbs.  Of  his  zeal  therein,  there  are  these  undeniable  testU 
monies. 

1.  His  having  been  forty  times  at  mass  by  his  own  confession  ia 
jirint. 

3.  His  not  receiving  the  sacrament,  or  so  much  as  comfang  to  his 
parish  church  for  twelve  long  years  and  upwards. 

3.  His  approving  books  destructive  of  all  Chrbtianity,  as  one 
intituled,  Anima  Mundi,  burnt  afterwards,  with  his  hand  to  it,  by 
order,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  the  Reverend  Bishop  of  l<ondon.  Ano«, 
ther  called — a  Treatise  of  Human  Reason,  that  deserved  the  same 
fate,  as  making  every  man's  private  fancy  judge  of  religion,  the 
f^rand  scandal  which  Papists  have  these  hundred  years  falsly  cast  on 
Protestantism, 

4.  By  connivance  at  popish  pamphlets  all  the  time  ef  his  dictatortt 
ship ;  not  one  having  been  during  those  many  years  honestly  prose« 
cuted  by  him,  though  it  is  computed  above  one-hundred  thousand  of 
them  were  in  that  space  dispersed,  to  poison  his  majesty's  Protestant 
subjects.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  as  often  as  that  active  loyal 
gentleman,  Mr.  M.  of  the  company  ef  Stationers,  or  any  ether  of 
tlie  masters  or  wardens,  or  Mr.  Stephens,  messenger  ef  the  press, 
kid  discovered  any  of  the  Papists  pamphlet-magazbiesi  this  Obser^ 
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^tor,  either  by  secret  intelligence  prevented  the  seizure,  or  after^ 
wards  shuffled  off  both  book  and  prosecution,  pretending  the  same 
appertained  to  his  immediate  care,  and  so  no  more  was  heard 
of  it. 

Ralph,  But  all  the  loyal  world  commends  his  Obsenrators  as  witty, 
and  highly  serviceable  to  the  gOTernment. 

Nobbs,  As  to  the  wit  (no  great  praise  in  a  blade  of  threescore  and 
twelye).  It  is  the  observation  of  judicious  Raleigh,  Nihil  est  sapim 
entice  odiosius  acumine  nimio:  ^  Nothing  is  more  an  enemy  to  wis- 
dom, than  drollery  and  over-sharpness  of  conceit.'  Ilot.headed 
youths,  unthinking  shallow  people,  are  easily  taken,  as  larks  are 
by  low-bells,  with  a  gingle  of  words ;  and,  perhaps,  some  she.politi. 
cians  may  admire  him  i  but  the  graver  and  more  considerate  loyalists 
judge  no  papers  have  really  been  more  prejudicial  to  his  majesty's 
interest.  His  design  therein  is  evident ;  the  act,  that  formerly  gave 
him  bre^d,  being  expired,  something  must  be  done  for  a  livelihood ; 
his  acquaintance,  his  interest,  lay  on  the  red-lettered  side,  who 
quickly  engage  him  to  ridicule  that  plot  which  his  majesty  and  four 
several  parliaments,  after  strictest  inquisition,  had  declared  horrid 
and  damnable :  hence  started  up  the  brass  screws,  the  Salamanca 
certificate,  and  twenty  other  crotchets,  which  neither  secretary 
Castlemain,  nor  Sing,  nor  any  of  their  St.  Omer*s  pupils,  had  the 
luck  to  think  of,  and  yet  altogether  as  empty,  incoherent,  and  nan. 
sensical  as  their  oaths  and  allegations.  But  his  feeders,  still  not 
thinking  this  enough,  have,  of  late,  put  him  upon  another  jobb ;  to 
expose  not  only  fahaticks  and  whigs,  but  all  sober  churchmen  and 
moderate  loyal  Protestant  subjects,  under  the  foolish,  but  odious, 
name  of  Trimmers. 

Ralph. — But  still  he  avows  he  writes  for  the  government. 

Nobbs,  Nothing  more  false ;  he  writes  only  for  his  belly :  it  is  the 
drust,  not  the  cause,  he  leaps  at.  As  long  as  he  scribbles  with  such 
provocations,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  the  other  pamphleteers :  nay, 
he  has  done  the  faction  the  greatest  service  of  any  man  living,  being 
the  general  publisher  of  their  clandestine  pamphlets,  and  sets  people 
agog  to  inquire  after,  and  buy  them.  That  lewd,  impudent,  and 
traiterous  libel,  ^  The  second  part  of  the  growth  of  popery  and  ar^* 
bitrary  government,'  scarce  saw  the  light,  before  he  proclaimed  and 
repeated  it ;  and,  if  Hunt's  saucy  book  have  sold  ten.thousand,  he 
is  beholden,  at  least,  for  the  putting  off  eight-thousand  of  them,  to 
the  Observator.'  Some  affirm,  that  for  this  (secret)  service,  he  has  a 
pension  from  the  whigs,  equal  to  his  presents  from  the  tories :  but 
It  is  certain,  when  any  body  prints  an  obnoxious  pamphlet,  they 
first  send  it  to  him  by  the  penny  .post,  to  save  ten  shillings  charge 
of  putting  it  in  the  gazette, 

Kalpk, — I  could  not  before  guess  at  the  reason  why  he  has  of 
late  expressed  so  much  malice  against  the  honest  messenger  of  the 
press,  that,  according  to  his  duty,  faithfully  and  impartially  dis. 
charged  his  office  towards  suppressing  all  pamphlets,  both  fanatical 
and  popisht    Qut,  if  thiyi  gentleiaaii  gets  friinidi  by  the  one,  and 
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money  by  the  other,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  he  have  a  spight  at  ererjr 
body  that  would  dam  up  both  his  mills  at  once. — But  it  grows 
late,  and  I  am  to  meet  a  friend  at  Sam'is,  so  farewel  till  I  see  you 
next. 


Ay 
IMPARTIAL  AND  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 

OF 

THE    PLAZA, 

Or  sumptuous  Market  Place  of  Madrid^ 

AND 

THE  BULL-BAITING  THERE; 

Together  with  the  History  of  the  famous  and  much  admired  Placi.' 
dus;  as  also  a  large  scheme,  being  the  lively  representation  of  the 
Order  and  Ornament  of  this  Solemnity.  By  James  Salgado,  a 
S[)aniard.  London,  printed  by  Francis  Clark,  for  the  Author^ 
Anno  Domini  1683. .  Quarto,  containing  forty .«six  pages. 


To  the  most  Serene  and  Mighty  Charles  the  Second^  by  the  Grace 
of  God^  of  Great  Britain^  France^  and  Ireland^  King,  Dejeun^ 
'    der  of  tlie  Faith^  4"c. 

« 

May  it  please  your  most  Excellent  Majesty ^ 

Jl  our  royal  name  was  prefixed  to  this  other  manual  of  mln^' 
the  last  year,  but  I  had  not  the  confidence  to  present  your  sacred 
hiajesty  with  the  same.  It  was  not  that  I  judged  the  subject-matter 
altogether  despicable  and  unworthy  of  acceptation,  but  because  my 
timorous  and  bashful  disposition  induced  me  to  believe,  that  it  was 
every  way  sufficient  to  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  such  an  inesti^ 
mable  and  noble  patron ;  but  yet,  for  all  that,  my  pinching  want 
has  now  at  length  prevailed  with  me  to  shake  off  these  thoughts,  in 
regard  that  so  great  an  honour,  attended  with  something  else  (your 
majesty  conceives  my  meaning)  would,  beyond  all  peradventure,^ 
contribate  the  more  to  my  present  straitened  condition.  Wherefore 
I  prostrate  myself  and  labours  at  your  royal  feet,  looking  upon  it 
as  my  greatest  happiness,  if  your  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  spend 
some  few  minutes,  for  a  recreation,  in  the  perusal  of  this  short  de* 
icription  of  the  .bull-baiting  at  Madrid ;  but,  if  good  fortune  deny 
me  this  honour,  I  must  patiently  share  in  the  lot  of  my  countrymen 
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who  now-a^ys  are  generally  unfortunate.  Howeyer,  your  majesty's 
long  life,  prosperous  reign,  and  eternal  happiness  shall,  in  all  cir* 
cumstaiices,  be  the  most  earnest  prayer  of 

Your  Majesty's  mostdeyoted  Supplicant, 

JAMES  SALGADO,  a  Spaniard. 

To  the  Reader^ 
Reader, 

I  have  taken  a  view  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
Netherlands,  but,  I  must  confess,  I  did  never  see  (except  here  ia 
England)  such  a  crowd  of  authors,  printers,  book-binders,  stati. 
oners,  gazettes,  observators,  pacquets,  mercuries,  intelligences,  and 
bills  of  surgeons,  calling  themselves  doctors,  forsooth,  whereas,  iu 
very  deed,  they  ought  to  be  stiled  mountebanks:  in  a  word,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  a  people  so  much  busied  with,  and  fond 
of  novelties.  While,  therefore,  I  stood  amazed,  behold,  pinching 
Want  and  simple  Bashfulness  (by  way  of  dialogue)  made  their  address 
junto  me;  the  former,  in  these  following  words:  '  I  see  you  are  a 
stranger,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  by,  and  sheltered  under  tho 
protection  of  the  generous  English  nation :  for  that  cause,  I  judge  it 
your  near  concernment  to  come  with  a  full  hand,  if  you  look  for 
any  gracious  acceptance.'  On  the  other  side,  Shame  replied:  ^  Mr* 
Salgado,  believe  my  undissembled  simplicity,  the  English  are  most 
ingenuous,  and  of  a  pregnant  wit;  what  then  can  you  expect,  by 
publishing  any  thing,  but  scorn  and  contempt?  For  many  will  be 
apt  to  say,  what  meaneth  this  ugly,  pale  Spaniard,  who,  with  his 
whimsies  and  trifles,  busies  our  printers,  and  creates  us  much  trou. 
ble  ?  What  ?'  answered  Necessity :  ^  hunger  constrains  him  to  take  such 
a  course;  for  Mr.  Salgado,  I  am  confident,  by  all  laudable  means 
endeavoureth  to  eschew  hard  straits,  not  hunting  after  airy  praise 
and  a  great  name:'  which  the  one  saying  stopped  the  mouth  of  blush, 
ing  Shame. 

Thus,  being  past  shame,  I  do  set  this  treatise  on  the  pillory,  i,  e. 
I  stick  not  to  expose  it  to  the  censures  of  carping  criticks.  But,  me. 
thinks,  I  hear  a  great  many  entertaining  a  discourse  to  this  purpose: 
^  It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  take  strict  notice  of  a  poor  distressed 
man  past  shame,  seeing  necessity  has  no  law.' 

Wherefore,  most  noble,  puissant,  ancient,  and  generous  Engp 
lish,  or  rather  angelical  nation  (for  you  are  my  tutelar  angels,  in 
regard  that,  these  five  years,  and  above,  I  have  enjoyed  life  and 
sanctuary  by  your  protection  and  benign  generosity)  I  present  yoM 
.with  this  solemnity  of  the  bulls  at  Madrid,  my  native  soil.  If  any 
.thing  therein  be  amiss,  I  claim  an  interest  in  the  clemency  of  your 
promise ;  but,  if  otherwise,  look  upon  it  as  a  testimony  of  my  ua« 
dissembled  gratitude.     Farewel. 

Sir, 
I  am  certified  by  your  letter,  that  a  commendable  curiosity  has 
induced  yod  to  travel  thrbugh  France,  Italy,  and  Germany ;  adding 
further,  that,  had  you  not  been  persuaded  to  the  contrary  by  a  cer« 
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tain  person  (one,  who,  I  am  apt  to  belieTe,  has  no  good.will  to  mf 
country)  the  pleasures  and  rarities  of  Spain  had  not  escaped  your 
impartial  and  diligent  consideration.  Assure  yourself,  none  could  be 
more  concerned  to  enjoy  your  fellowship  there,  nor  readier  to  do 
you  good  offices,  than  I,  upon  consideration  of  the  manifold  and 
signal  obligations  laid  upon  me  by  a  person  of  your  worth.  But^ 
seeing  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  repent  what  is  past,  I  shall  forbear  to 
enlarge  on  this  subject:  yet,  because  you  seem  to  be  not  a  little  dis. 
satisfied  that  you  had  not  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  Spain,  and  more 
especially  the  Escurial,  and  the  yearly  festival  of  Madrid,  I  shall 
endeavour,  according  to  my  bounaen  duty,  to  satisfy  your  curiosity 
in  this  point ;  insomuch  that,  from  your  closet,  you  may  receive  a 
full  view  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  its  magnificence,  as  also  the 
goodly  and  large  fields  of  Madrid,  without  expending  much,  or  ex^ 
posing  your  person  to  danger,  after  the  manner  of  most  travellers 
who  repair  thither ;  and,  for  your  greater  clearness  in  the  matter,  I 
send  you  this  large  scheme. 

In  describing  the  matter  in  hand,  my  stile  shall  be  plain,  and  the 
relation  impartial ;  in  regard  that  I  bear  no  liking  to  disingenuity, 
or  the  forging  of  romantick  novelties  and  fictions. 

As  for  the  f^curlal,  we  shall  have  a  fairer  opportunity  to  treat 
on  it  at  another  occasion :  this,  in  the  general,  you  may  know,  that 
(according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  who  have  travelled  thi. 
ther)  it  is  a  thing  very  well  worth  the  while.  Our  present  discourse 
then  shall  be  wholly  confined  to  the  bull-baiting  (as  it  is  called)  at 
Madrid. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  Spain,  as  that  of  other  puissant  nations, 
not  to  have  escaped  scot.free  of  the  frequent  and  noisome  inroads  of 
many  cruel  adversaries  of  different  languages,  laws,  and  constitu. 
lions ;  so  tliat  some  vestigia  of  the  one  must  be  supposed  to  remain, 
as  well  as  the  other.  Those  who  did  bear  chief  sway  there,  were 
the  Romans,  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Saracens;  insomuch  that  the 
Spanish  tongue  appears  to  be  an  aggregate  of  the  LaUu,  (German, 
mnd  Arabick.  The  Saracens  obtaining  the  latest  conquest,  their  lavrv 
and  language  leave  the  deeper  impression.  Among  other  their  coiu 
stitutions,  this  festival,  which  we  are  about  to  describe,  was  one. 

You  may  easily  object,  that  it  is  a  cruel  and  barlxirous  recreft. 
tion ;  which  I  am  ready  to  grant,  and  so  much  the  rather,  in  that 
its  original  is  derived  from  such  a  barbarous  rabble  as  the  Turks 
were,  and  are  to  this  day.  Nevertheless,  an  uncontrouled  cu8tom| 
of  long  continuance,  has  given  it  the  force  and  validity  of  a  law,  and 
the  most  honourable  designation  of  a  royal  festival,  which,  if  any 
person,  of  what  quality  soever,  once  endeavoured  to  rectify,  hie 
should  inevitably  incur  the  risque  of  reproach  and  shame.  If  not  t 
more  sad  fate.  It  being  therefore  altogether  extrinsick  to  any  pur- 
pose and  concernment,  as  a  private  man,  to  determine  any  thing 
against  the  lawfulness  and  unlawfulness  of  this  solemnity,  I  shall 
Content  myself,  by  making  a  clear  discovery  thereof,  for  your  greater 
satisfaction. 
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Lincoln*s.Inli.Fields  are  neither  so  large,  nor  spacious,  as  this 
place  of  pnblick  resort  at  Madrid,  which  is  exactly  sqtrare,  being 
Surrounded  with  houses,  uniform  all  along  in  their  dimensioiis^ 
erected  to  the  altitude  of  fiye  pair  of  stairs,  with  a  great  many  most 
curious  windows,  and  balconies  orerlaid  with  the  purest  gold.  More. 
OYer,  the  square  is  level,  to  the  end  that  the  foaming  bulls,  and 
prancing  horses,  may  run  their  courses  with  the  greater  easiness  and 
celerity.  From  the  ground  to  the  first  pair  of  stairs,  are  reared 
up  theatres  made  of  timber  for  the  people.  The  thirty  balconies,  set 
a-part  for  the  king  and  court,  are  sumptuously  furnished  with  the 
richest  tapestry,  and  choicest  yelvet,  that  money  or  art  can  pur. 
chase.  Here,  it  is  obserrable,  that  all  noblemen,  whose  lot  it  is 
not  to  attend  the  court  for  that  present  quarter,  are  denied  the  pri- 
vilege of  these  balconies;  wherefore  such  persons  may  possess  what, 
erer  other  places  they  judge  most  convenient.  In  Spain  there  are 
divers  kinds  of  councils,  as  the  Ring's  Council,  that  of  the  inquisi. 
tioD,  war,  India,  Italy,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Arragon,  and 
consequently  counsellors  of  different  degrees  and  qualities;  fbr  which 
cause  it  is  appointed,  that  each  of  those  have  their  balconies  a.part, 
beautified  with  silks  and  tapestry  of  colours  differing,  according  to 
Hke  diversity  of  those  offices  and  officers. 

All  ambassadors  from  foreign  kings  and  potentates  are  treat. 
cd  after  the  same  fashion,  except  the  pope's  legate,  whose  modesty 
and  piety,  forsooth,  lays  such  a  restraint  upon  him,  that  that  pro. 
phane  festival,  not  being  of  the  church's  appointment,  must  not  be 
honoured  with  his  presence.  All  other  ranks  of  persons,  assembled 
thither,  may  possess  what  seats  they  are  able  to  purchase:  this,  I 
toy,  because  the  general  confluence  to  this  common  play,  from  all 
comers,  makes  such  a  crowd,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  num. 
ber  of  theatres,  balconies,  and  windows,  mentioned  elsewhere,  none 
can  purchase  a  room  in  the  first  pair  of  stairs,  at  a  lower  rate  than 
two.hondred  crowns ;  yea,  and  diose  places  which  are  not  exposed 
to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  after  four  o'clock,  must  be  sup. 
posed  to  amount  to  a  greater  sum  of  money.  Above  the  first  row  of 
windows,  places  may  be  got  more  easily.  Seeing  this  festival  falls 
out  yearly  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  any  person  may  ima. 
gine,  that  a  refreshing  shadow  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  much 
money,  and  great  moyan,  because  of  the  then  extraordinary  heat  of 
this  place,  which  ordinarily  is  known  to  be  a  most  hot  climate,  In 
the  cool  of  the  evening  (a  most  dangerous  season,  I  confess)  all 
persons,  promiscuously,  throng  thither ;  but  chiefly  about  ten  of 
the  clock  at  night,  when  the  affections  are  much  delighted  with  t 
most  sweet  melody  and  concert  of  instrumental  and  vocal  musick, 
kni^  on  all  occasions  of  that  nature,  the  guitar  and  harp  are  most 
frequently  used ;  because  generally  the  Spaniards  can  dexterously 
play  on  those  instruments.  Where  it  is  observable,  that  all  mu. 
ticians  are  had  in  great  account  at  such  a  time,  not  respecting  what 

S arsons  they  be,  which  is  hardly  discernible,  in  regard  that  all  are 
sguised  by  most  gorgeous  apparel.     It  is  further  to  be  observed| 
lltat|  If  the  jealous  Spaniard  cati.espy  any  man  cotDplimenting  his 
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wife  with  jocose  words  or  kisses,  without  any  cousideratien,  he  will 
furiously  assault  such  a  person  with  sword  and  cudgel,  whence  arise 
many  most  lamentable  tragedies ;  for  the  preventing  of  which,  the 
law  has  wisely  appointed  a  considerable  number  of  alquaciles,  whom 
we  here  call  constables,  whose  proper  and  sole  office  it  is,  to  medu 
ate  betwixt  those  persons,  rewanling  them  with  bonds  and  fetters  for 
the  commission  of  such  horrid  outrages. 

The  ensuing  day,  about  eight  of  the  clock  hk  the  morning,  no 
place  can  be  found  empty,  whilst  none  of  the  members  of  the  court 
are  present,  but  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

This  morning  game  or  recreation  (called  Encierro,  or  the  bringing 
forth  of  the  bull)  is  thus  performed:  There  is  agate  in  Madrid,  De  la 
V^;a  by  name,  nigh  to  which  a  large  room  is  appointed  for  the  re. 
ception  of  the  bulls,  the  day  preceding  this  solemn  feast,  where  they 
are  gently  fed,  rather  to  render  them  the  more  furious,  than  in  ikt6 
least  to  strengthen  the  miserable  creatures.  It  is  certain,  that,  for 
the  most  part,  bulls  are  more  furious  in  Spain,  than  any  other  part 
.of  the  world ;  and  there,  more  especially,  such  as  feed  by  the  rivers 
Tago  and  Jarama,  flowing  betwixt  Toledo  and  Madrid.  But,  to 
return  to  our  purpose,  there  is  a  long  and  streight  street,  or  lane, 
adjoining  to  the  house  in  which  the  bulls  arc  shut  up,  and  terminating 
in  the  place  of  publick  resort,  where  all  passages  are  carefully  stop- 
ped ;  only,  over  against  the  foresaid  street,  there  is  another  large 
room  left  wide  open,  whither  the  mad  animals  do  throng,  finding  no 
other  place  of  refuge  left  them ;  by  which  means,  a  most  easy  course 
is  contrived  for  leading  them  forth  to  slaughter.  I  shall  not  detain 
you  longer,  by  relating  other  passages  of  the  Encierro ;  for  it  is  a 
matter  scarce  worth  our  while,  as  being  destitute  of  order  or  ormu 
ment,  by  reason  of  the  court's  absence.  About  two  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  twelve  gladiators  repair  to  the  place,  where  all  are 
permitted  to  fight,  whom  magnanimity,  or  boldness,  shall  excite 
thereto ;  which  liberty,  would  unquestionably  produce  sad  tragedieS| 
If  full  gaols,  and  empty  purses,  were  not  sufficient  means  to  stop 
such  disorders.  Two  hours  after,  there  appear  the  nobility  in  their 
stately  coaches,  all  the  ground  being  sprinkled  over  with  water,  be. 
cause  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun. 

Which,  while  it  is  a  setting,  the  king  and  court,  with  the  coun« 
sellors  and  ambassadors,  are  to  be  seen,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
all  persons.  Upon  the  back  of  this,  the  royal  constables,  being 
twelve  in  number,  in  good  equipage,  and  mounted  on  horses,  wi£ 
the  richest  harness  imaginable,  drive  away  all  persons  and  disorders; 
insomuch  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  constables  are  to  be  seen, 
and  none  else  in  the  plain  square.  Afterwards,  twenty 4bar  hogs, 
heads  of  water  are  carried  in  waggons,  resembling  so  many  green 
mountains,  because  of  their  bigness,  and  being  covered  over  with 
most  fragrant  herbs ;  those  large  vessels  are  the  seats  of  twenty  .four 
men,  who,  upon  demand,  open  the  bung-holes,  so  that,  in  an  instant, 
the  whole  plain  is  besprinkled  with  water.  In  the  next  place,  the 
king's  life-guard,  consisting  of  one  hundred  Spaniards,  and  as  many 
Germans,  attend  his  majesty  all  along,  being  armed  witk  halbertS| 
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WtiOm  c6at8  of  red  and  yellow  silk,  and  caps  of  the  choicest  black 
Velret,  adorn  exceedingly. 

By  this  time,  methinks,  you  hare  got  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  wh&t 
is  antecedaneous  to  the  main  thing  in  hand:  so  that,  if  the  most 
stately  balconies  and  theatres,  if  the  vast  number  df  people,  if  the 
nobility  gorgeously,  I  had  said  wonderfully,  arrayed ;  if  the  king's 
constables  maintaining  good  order,  if,  in  the  last  place,  his> majesty's 
life^^uard :  I  say,  if  each,  and  all  of  those  be  impartially  cauTassed 
by  such  a  considerate  person  as  you  are,  I  doubt  not,  but  you  will 
be  constrained,  upon  i^e  most  solid  grounds  and  reasons  imaginable, 
to  join  with  me  in  the  commendation  of  this  festival,  beyond  any 
recreation  in  the  world.  I  confess,  France  and  Italy  Taunt  yrery 
much  of  their  splendid  games,  as  they  call  them ;  and  the  English, 
upon  more  just  grounds,  extol  the  costliness  of  their  prizes,  and  the 
atateliness  of  their  coursing  horses.  But,  in  my  humble  opinion^ 
trhat  I  am  a  describing,  may  claim  right  to  the  prelieminence.  Yet, 
If  what  has  been  hitherto  said,  cannot  sufficiently  eyince  the  trutk 
of  this  point,  I  shall  endeavour  to  drive  out  one  foaming  bull,  that, 
by  seeing  the  result  of  such  an  enterprise,  your  curiosity  may  re* 
ceive  the  greater  satisfaction. 

We  told  you  that  the  bull  was  shut  up  in  a  large  room ;  therefore 
the  person,  whose  undaunted  courage  or  boldness  sets  him  a  work  to 
encounter  with  this  raging  creature,  stands  to  his  posture  at  the 
door  of  the  said  house,  with  a  long  and  sharp.pointed  lance  in  his 
hand,  having  one  of  his  knees  set  to  the  ground :  immediately  after 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  a  constable  runs  with  all  possible  speed,  and 
sets  the  door  of  the  room,  where  the  furious  animal  is  inclosed,  wide 
open.  Way  being  thus  made,  and  all  persons  attentively  looking^ 
on,  the  man  in,  by  and  by,  assaulted  with  great  violence ;  which 
onsets  if,  by  dexterity,  or  good  luck,  he  can  evade,  there  is  a  fair 
occasion  presented  him,  for  killing  or  wounding  the  bull  to  purpose] 
which,  if  he  miss  to  do,  his  life  or  members  are  in  jeopardy.  It  is 
a  thirsting  desire  after  some  imaginary  honour,  that  sets  such  bold 
fellows  upon  the  exposing  of  themselves  to  those  dangerous  circum« 
stances,  rather  than  the  advantage  of  getting  the  beasts  which  they 
have  killed,  or  wounded  to  purpose. 

That  the  next  bull  may  be  rendered  the  more  furious,  they  set  up 
a  quantity  of  wool,  in  figure  representing  a  man,  with  a  consider, 
able  weight  at  his  legs ;  which,  while  the  beast  pusheth  in  a  most 
formidable  manner,  the  weight  keeps  it  in  a  straight  position,  by 
which  means  the  bull  is  wonderfully  inraged.  Sometimes  a  very 
despicable  peasant  is  set  upon  a  lean  deformed  horse,  and  exposed 
Tery  often  to  a  violent  death,  because  of  his  antagonist's  strength 
and  rage.  For  dragging  out  the  bulls  once  killed,  six  mules  of  di« 
ters  colours  are  appointed,  which,  by  the  conduct  of  four  men,  ac« 
complish  this  work  with  all  possible  velocity  and  artifice.  Six  foot, 
tnen  are  ordained  to  encounter  with  the  four  beasts  yet  remaining, 
to  whom  no  other  weapon  is  granted,  but  a  dagger  with  some  few 
rexone^  in  a  bag,  which  in  length  exceed  not  six  or  seven  inches,* 
having  hafts  well  ordered  with  bunches  «f  garlands,  and  pt>int8  ex* 
VOL.  iz.  F 
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ceading  shaip,  for  the  more  ready  carry iDg  on  of  the  iDtendmeAt. 
Such  as  be  thus  stated  are  commonly  most  dexterous,  whom  it  be^ 
hovcs  io  fight  with  the  bull  face  to  face;  he  who  doth  otherwise  will 
undoubtedly  incur  the  risque  of  imprisonment,  with  most  abashing  re. 
proaches,  and  the  loss  of  a  considerable  prize.  Some  men  are  se 
nimble,  that  by  a  gentle  motion  they  can  easily  evade  the  bull's  fury, 
and  attain  their  design.  Thus  matters  go  on  until  such  time  as  the 
trumpet  sounds ;  then  butcher's  dogs,  and  men  armed  with  broad 
swords,  quickly  dispatch  the  strength  and  violence  of  those  formid. 
able  animals. 

Some  years  ago,  I  remember,  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  t9 
have  seen  a  thing  admirable  indeed,  viz, 

A  young  man  of  twenty  years,  encountering  with  a  big  bull,  eSi. 
caped  all  his  comminations  by  the  nimble  and  dexterous  motion  of 
his  leg ;  afterwards  he  did  spring  upon  his  back,  and,  catching  hold 
of  his  left  horn,  wounded  him  in  several  places  with  the  rexones: 
in  which  posture  he  continued  until  the  trumpet  was  about  to  sound ; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  he  dispatched  the  foaming  bull  with  his 
dagger,  having  sustained  no  prejudice  imaginable.  All  persons  pre* 
sent  were  possessed  with  a  wonderful  opinion  of  the  youth,  because 
of  his  surpassing  agility,  courage,  dexterity,  and  boldness.  But, 
seeing  this  example  is  remarkable,  we  shall  insist  on  it  at  greater 
length  hereafter. 

It  will  hot  be  amiss  here  to  mention  what  fell  ont,  upon  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  in  the  presence  of  Charles  the  First,  of  blessed 
memory :  who,  while  prince  of  Wales,  repaired  to-  the  court  of 
Spain,  whether  to  be  married  to  the  Infanta,  or  upon  what  other  de. 
sign,  I  cannot  well  determine:  however  all  comedies,  plays,  and 
t  festivals,  this  of  the  bulls  at  Madrid  being  included,  were  appointed 
to  be  as  decently  and  magnificently  gone  about  as  possible,  for,  the 
more  sumptuous  and  stately  entertainment  of  such  a  splendid  prince. 
Therefore,  after  the  three  bulls  had  been  killed,  and  the  fourth  a 
coming  forth,  there  appeared  four  gentlemen  in  good  equipage ;  net 

•  long  after  a  brisk  lady,  in  most  gorgeous  apparel,  attended  with 
persons  of  quality,  and  some  three  or  four  grooms,  walked  all  along 

,  the  square  a  foot.     Astonishment  seized  upon  the  beholders,  that 

one  of  the  female  sex  could  assume  the  unheard  boldness  of  exposing 

.  herself  to  the  violence  of  the  most  furious  beast  yet  seen,  which  had 

overcome,  yea,  almost  killed,  two  men  of  great  strength,  courage, 

and  dexterity.     Incontinently  the  bull  rushed  towards  the  comer 

where  the  lady  and  her  attendants  stood ;  she,   after  all  had  fled, 

drew  forth  her  dagger  very  unconcernedly,  and  thrust  it  most  dex. 

i  terously  into  the  bull's  neck,  having  catched  hold  of  his  horn ;  by 

.  which  stroke,  without  any  more  trouble,  her  design  was  brought  Io 

.  ])erfection  ;  after  which  turning  about  towards  the  king's  balcony, 

-  she  made  her  obeysance,  and  withdrew  herself  in  suitable  state  aad 

,  gravity.     Sir,  did  you  ever  see,  or  hear,  any  example  to  parallel 

•  this?  Wonderful  indeed!  that  a  faintJiearted  feeble  woman,  on# 
.  would  think,  should  stand  in  the  fields  undauntedly,  after  her  at. 
»tepdants  had  quickly  made  their  escape,  yea,  and  ^ave  overcome 
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Sucti  a  furious  creature  as  that  bull  was.  This  being  a  matter  of 
fact,  which  I  thus  branch  forth  into  diTers  circumstances ;  I  hope 
my  fate  shall  not  be  so  bad,  as  to  be  called  a  lyar :  nevertheless,  jil 
regard  that  I  judge  you  one  of  my  best  friends,  I  will  not  conc^l 
the  mystery  of  the  matter  frbm  you.  This  person  was  a  man,  though 
in  the  habit  of  a  woman,  of  great  experience,  agility,  and  resolution, 
who  had  been  well  inured  to  this  hard  labour  at  several  other  occa^ 
tions,  whom  they  appointed  to  be  disguised  so  much  the  rather,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  might  be  the  more  taken  with  the  thing.  But, 
hot  insisting  further  on  this,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  remaining  part 
of  my  relation,  with  all  brevity  and  perspicuity  possible. 

Noblemen  of  singular  magnanimity,  being  mounted  on  horses^ 
incomparably  nimble  and  pretty,  with  costly  harness  beseeming  the 
dignity  of  their  riders,  and  the  splendor  of  the  festival,  appear  in 
great  state  and  pomp :  whose  grooms  in  a  most  decent  manner  carry 
the  lances,  with  which  their  masters  intend  to  dispatch  the  bulls* 
Their  province  and  charge  is  to  irritate  the  rage  and  fury  of  .the  for^ 
midable  beast.  Those  heroick  minds,  tnanaging  their  lances  most  dex. 
terously,  accomplish  their  noble  purposes,  very  often  by  killing  or 
wounding  the  foaming  animals :  which,  if  they  fail  to  do,  then  tli^ 
horses  sustain  great  prejudice,  insomuch  that  their  riders  are  dis* 
mounted,  whom  it  behoves,  in  that  case,  to  encounter  with  the  built 
on  foot,  lashing  them  with  broad  swords ;  which,  if  any  decline  ta 
do,  he  is  bafiled,  and  branded  with  the  character  of  pusillanimity^ 
and  cowardice.  You  may  easily  imagine,  that  generous  spirits  will 
prefer  dekth  to  such  an  ignominy  and  reproach.  Thus,  three  or 
four  persons  of  quality  continue,  until  it  be  pretty  late,  at  which 
time  they  drive  out  a  bull,  covered  all  over  with  artificial  fire,  by 
which  he  is  rendered  most  furious  and  hurtful :  for  curiosity,  and 
vrant  of  further  order,  induces  the  rabble  to  approach  so  near  unto 
him,  that,  by  his  most  dreadful  pushings,  many  sustain  mutilation, 
yea,  and  dealh  itself;  insomuch  that  a  tragedy  is  oftentimes  the  coo. 
elusion  of  this  solemnity. 

In  the  last  place  of  this  relation,  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  a  notable  instance  of  folly  in  a  young  lady,  and 
passionate  temerity  in  three  gallants,  while  the  king  and  nobility 
were  present.  Three  gentlemen,  Marcus  Antonius,  Charles,  and 
Lodovicus,  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  a  certain  lady  of  good 
extraction  and  education,  being  the  only  child  of  her  parents,  and 
then  about  the  age  of  twenty  years,  whose  name  was  Margareta. 
Those  rivals  could  hardly  look  upon  one  another  without  menaces 
and  blows,  of  whom,  while  any  one  endeavoured,  after  the  Spanish 
custom,  to  make  a  sweet,  pleasant  nvelody,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
lady,  then  the  other  two  disturbed  him,  which  did  breed  many  and 
great  quarrellings  in  the  streets  each  night;  insomuch  that  the  lady's 
parents,  and  all  others,  dwelling  nigh  that  place,  were  highly  of- 
fended; which,  when  Margareta  had  espied,  having,  it  seems,  very 
little  affection  for  either  of  them,  she  directed  letters  to  them  seve. 
rally,  for  preventing  of  all  such  djsorders  fpr  the  future;  of  which 
epistles  the  sum  and  tenor  follows : 

r  2 
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*  Gentlemen, 

^  I  CANNOT  be  induced  to  beliere,  that  musick,  accompanied  wttft 
^  scandalous  disturbances,*  can  be  termed  a  testimony  of  sincere  afi* 
^  fection ;  yea,  it  seems  that  you  aim  more,  by  such  a  course,  to 
^  disgrace  and  baffle  my  name,  than  to  testify  any  real  respect  to  my 
^  person :  therefore,  I  earnestly  intreat  you  may  be  pleased  to  de« 
^  sist  from  such  a  foolish,  unmannerly,  and  scandalous  action.  But^ 
^  if  all  this  cannot  be  sufflcient  io  put  a  stop  to  the  folly  of  your  ex^ 
^  orbitant  affections,  I  shall  pose  you  with  this  experiment :  Who. 
^  ever  resolves  to  express  his  dexterity,  courage,  and  agility,  to  all 
^  beholders  sufficiently,  and  his  ardent  love  towards  me,  let  him 
^  buckle  with  the  bull  to-morrow,  in  presence  of  all  the  assembly  ; 
^  and  he  who  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  cut  off  his  neck,  and  pre. 
^  sent  me  with  his  horns,  may  be  assured,  by  my  subscription,  that 
*  I  shall  not  decline  to  own  him  for  my  husband:  which,  if  any,  or 
^  all  of  you  refuse  to  do,  get  you  gone,  for  effeminate  men  are  non« 
^  of  those  I  aim  at,  or  desire  to  be  joined  unto. 

*  Farewel,  from  Maroareta.' 

This  pertinent  and  smart  letter  non-plussed  all  the  rivals,  seeing^ 
'tiiereby,  a  province  was  prescribed  them,  which  they  never  dreamed 
of,  nor  judged  any  ways  honourable ;  because  noblemen,  such  as 
those  were,  how  dexterous  soever  they  be,  are  never  desired  to  grasp 
with  the  bull  on  foot,  and  very  seldom  on  horseback ;  yet,  notwith^ 
Standing  all  opposition  and  reluctancy,  lest  they  should  be  branded 
with  the  detestable  character  of  pusillanimity,  they  unanimously  con« 
aented  to  the  proposition,  each  of  them  signifying  a-part,  by  a  most 
passionate  letter,  that  he  was  absolutely  determined  to  satisfy  her 
demand,  or  die.  Wherefore,  till  the  time  appointed,  they  remained 
Wfdi  the  rabble,  that  more  easy  and  speedy  access  might  be  attained^ 
to  appear  in  the  performance  of  a  thing  in  which  their  credit  was  so 
nearly  concerned,  where  they  composed  themselves  until  the  noble* 
men,  well  mounted,  were  about  to  encounter  with  the  fifth  bull ;  at 
which  time  Marcus  Antonius,  stepping  down,  got  most  nimbly  on 
the  bull's  back,  intending,  by  that  means,  to  dispatch  him  quickly 
with  his  broad  sword.  Next  to  him  appeared  Charles,  whose  business 
and  work  it  was  to  catch  hold  of  the  beast's  horns,  which  fell  out  so 
fertmiately,  according  to  his  desire  and  design,  that  the  bull  stumbled 
by  the  first  assault;  so  that  Antonius  fell  to  the  ground.  Lodovicus^ 
espying  Charles  sticking  fast  to  the  horns,  and  Antonius  dismounted, 
with  a  dexterous  and  seasonable  stroke,  cutoff  the  bull's  neck.  Charlea 
imniediately  got  to  the  lady  with  the  head,  signifying,  that  the  con« 
didon  of  the  compact  was  fulfilled,  and  therefore  he  claimed  an 
interest  in  her  for  liis  wife.  Lodovlcus  did  take  it  very  ill  to  b« 
timi  trepanned  by  subtle  Charles,  seeing  he  it  was  who  cut  off  the 
neck,  and  therefore  concluded  the  prize  io  be  his,  in  all  justice.. 
Antonius,  moreover,  being  tlie  person  who  first  gave  proof  of  hi» 
9Mignaniniity,  making  way  for  the  other  two,  concluded  it  highlj^ 
veatonable,  that  he  should  be  preferred  before  either  of  them ;  which-^ 
did  breed  such  a  wrangling  among  them,  that,  had  not  the  Alquaciles^ 
9r  constabiesi  Interposed^  the/  would  have  committed  a  most  !«• 
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Rentable  tragedy.  Being  now  led  to  the  king,  they  gave  an  account 
of  the  matter,  which,  when  his  majesty  heard,  he  commended,  in 
'Some  respect,  their  valour,  but  could  not  approve  of  their  incon. 
tiderateness ;  seeing,  therefore,  he  understood  it  to  be  vanity,  if 
not  cruelty,  in  the  foolish  lady,  rather  than  any  sincere  love,  to 
demand  such  a  dangerous  attempt,  strict  orders  were  given,  that 
none  of  the  rivals  should  persist  or  proceed  in  a  course  so  very 
foolish.     Thus  the  debate  ended. 

We  have  now  impartially  described  what  is  considerable  in  the 
yearly  festival  at  Madrid.  I  grant,  indeed,  as  before,  that  it  is  a 
recreation  scarcely  beseeming  Christians,  whose  meekness  and  gentle^ 
iiess  should  not  admit  of  such  barbarous  diversions :  nevertheless, 
to  speak  no  more  of  that,  it  is  generally  concluded,  that  persons, 
appointed  for  such  an  exercise,  ought  to  be  furnished,  not  only  with 
suitable  courage,  but  also  with  agility  and  dexterity,  to  evade  the 
Assaults  of  a  violent  brute,  by  which  means  many  become  fa* 
mous. 

Here  we  may  observe,  how  much  the  Roman  plays  come  short  of 
this  game :  for  criminals  were  there  compelled  to  grapple  with 
boars  and  lions,  most  truculent  creatures,  of  which  few  can  promise 
themselves  the  victory ;  and  thus  poor  convicted  pannals  suffered 
a  most  cruel  death :  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  those  games 
were  chiefly  designed  to  satisfy  the  bloody  and  vindictive  humours 
of  the  people,  who  rejoiced  in  such  lamentable  experiments.  It  is 
otherwise  here,  in  regard  that  no  man  is  constrained  to  undei^o  this 
hard  labour ;  neither  are  criminals  punished  with  such  a  death ;  but 
masculine  and  noble  minds  desire  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  whereby 
proof  may  be  given  of  their  agility,  and  undaunted  courage.  How« 
ever,  as  I  told  in  the  beginning,  it  is  not  my  work  to  praise  or  con- 
demn this  most  ancient  and  uncontroulled  custom.  All  I  aimed  at 
was,  to  satisfy  your  commendable  curiosity,  by  describing  this  fes* 
tival,  which  is  judged  in  Spain  a  most  noble  recreation.  Our  next 
business  shall  be  to  enlarge  a  little  on  the  history  of  Placidus,  of 
whom  mention  was  made  elsewhere. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PLACIDUS. 

THIS  Placidus,  a  youth  very  much  admired  and  praised,  because 
of  his  valiant  exploits,  was  the  son  of  Fadrick  who  played  the 
merchant  with  one  Antonius  in  Seville,  a  city  in  Spain,  well  known^ 
and  much  commended  by  travellers  of  all  nations  and  languages 
who  resort  thither* 

Undaunted  courage  set  our  Placidus  a  work  to  grapple  with  a 
most  violent  brute,  after  he  had  remained  some  time  in  Madrid, 
whither  he  repaired  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  ku 
dulgent  parents  for  this  very  end,  that,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  all 
'persons,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant,  might  receive  a  sufficient,  I 
may  say  wonderful,  specimen  of  his  surpassipg  fortitude  and  nii&l* 
p^nimity. 
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Here  it  is  obserrable,  that  F«drick  and  his  hopeful  Mn  jeemed 
rather  to  be  one  person,  than  ti%'o;  for,  in  nature,  demeanour,  stature, 
speech,  and  countenance,  they  resembled  one  another  so  much,  that 
a  quick-sighted  man  could  hardly  distinguish  betwixt  them :  yea, 
alUiough  the  father  was  a  man  of  fifty,  and  the  son  but  of  tmeuiy 
years,  yet  any* who  looked  upon  their  pictures,  affirmed  stiffly  that 
the  one  was  an  exact  pattern  to  the  other :  and,  had  not  the  eyes  of 
men  been  a  demonstration  to  the  contrary,  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
the  possibility  of  such  an  uniYefsal  similitude,  so  to  call  it,  would 
be  thought  a  chimaira.  Yet,  if  we  consult  authors  of  good  note  and 
great  m  orth,  many  instances  of  this  kind  may  be  found. 

Valerius  Maximus,  with  great  confidence,  affirms  that  Pompey 
the  Great,  Urelius,  and  Publius  Libertinus  differed  in  nothing,  but 
their  Testments ;  so  that,  if  two  of  them  were  arrayed  after  the  same 
fashion,  a  quick.sighted  person  could  not  assign  a  difference  betwixt 
th^m.  It  is  also  written  by  Pliny,  that  two  boys,  the  one  being  a 
Syrian,  and  the  other  a  French,  were  so  very  like  to  one  another  in 
every  point,  that  a  certain  person  sold  them  to  Marcus  Antonius, 
under  the  notion  of  brethren.  Antonius,  perceiving  their  language 
to  differ,  threatened  the  person  who  had  thus  imposed  on  him  ;  to 
whom  the  other  replied,  ^  If  they  had  been  brethren,  I  would  not 
^  require  so  great  a  sum  of  money,  because  in  that  case,  nature 
^  could  not  be  said  to  bring  forth  so  great  a  wonder^  as  now  you 

otrtr. 

If  it  be  true  in  any  respect,  that,  according  to  the  philosopher, 
:simil]tude  begets  affection,  how  much  more  in  this  instance  of  Fadrick 
and  Placidus,  whose  mutual  love  was  wonderful  beyond  that  of  most 
-persons  in  such  a  relation.  Yet,  by  the  interposition  of  Agnes,  a 
young  lady  of  singular  endowments  and  education,  the  brightness 
of  this  splendid  passion  sufifered  in  some  measure  an  eclipse.  This 
beautiful  object  became  the  center  of  their  desires  and  incontaminate 
love,  which  could  not  be  smothered  long :  wherefore,  they  dis. 
covered  their  maladies  to  one  another  in  a  most  friendly  manner, 
and  determined,  after  a  serious  and  mature  consultation,  to  submit 
the  event  of  the  matter  in  hand  to  the  young  lady's  and  her  mother's 
arbitrement;  insomuch  that  the  person  excluded  should  remofe 
from  his  native  country,  lest  by  his  presence  way  might  be  made 
'for  jealousy,  whose  efiects  are  more  dangerous  no  where,  than  in 
Spain.  After  this  both  of  them  met  with  bad  entertainment,  and 
email  encouragement,  at  the  hands  of  Agnes  and  her  mother:  Yet, 
in  process  of  time,  Fadrick's  riches  and  constancy  had  great  in. 
fluence  on  the  matron.  It  is  true  tlie  youth  of  Placidus  was  no 
email  motive  to  obtain  the  respect  of  the  pretty  lady  :  nevertheless, 
bags  of  money  were  an  argument  a  fortiore.  After  both  parties 
had  pondered  sedately  the  circumstances  most  remarkable,  the  mother 
speaks  to  her  daughter  after  this  manner : 

'  My  dear  child,  you  see  there  is  no  solid  objection,  which  can 

*  be  brought  against  those  worthy  persons,  who   have  set  their  af- 

*  fections  on  you;    and  therefore  I  judge  it  most  reasonable,  that 
^  ^ou  frctly  declare  your  own^sentiments  in  this  afiair*  I  know  the 
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neatness  and  youth  of  Placidus  will  hare  great  weight  with  yon  ;- 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  Fadrick's  declining  age  will  in  some  mea^' 
sure  alienate  your  affections  from  him :  but  hearken  diligently, 
my  daughter,  to  the  clictates  of  right  reason,  rather  than  fond 
fancy,  which  misleads  many  in  your  circumstances;  and  you 
shall  find  riches  and  experience  more  eligible,  than  undaunted 
youth,  or  any  other  imaginary  foundation,  on  which  the  super, 
structure  of  your  desires  and  designs  is  fixed.  That  this  may  yet' 
have  the  greater  weight  in  your  estimation,  consider  how  much 
riches  contribute  to  beget  esteem  and  honour  in  this  city  where 
we  liye ;  so  that  persons  of  noble  extraction  lose  their  dignity  fre^-^ 
quently  with  their  wealth.  What  is  beauty  but  a  fading  flower, 
which  nature,  in  a  short  time,  or  some  unexpected  accident  will- 
prey  upon,  and  reduce  to  nothing  ?  let  a  brisk  gallant  discharge,, 
to  admiration,  all  the  punctilio's  of  court  education  and  activity ; 
will  that  purchase  food  and  raiment  ?  whereas  money  answers  all- 
things;  without  which  trading  and  commerce  should  die.  I  judge 
it  superfluous  to  make  an  enumeration  of  the  qualities  of  gold 
which  we  eat,  and  witli  which  we  are  cloathed :  hence  arose  the 
proverb,  that  is  gold  which  is  purchased  by  gold;  which  saying 
renders  it  most  universal,  seeing  all  things  are  valued  at  some  rate 
or  other.  It  is  true,  I  confess,  Placidus  is  inferior  io  few  gentle, 
men  in  probity  and  reputation ;  but  it  is  as  true  his  father,  though, 
rich,  has  many  children,  and  may,  in  all  probability,  beget  many 
more ;  what  then  will  the  riches  amount  to,  which  must  be  di« 
vided  among  so  many  ?  you  know,  if  it  were  possible  to  divide  the. 
ocean  into  many  rivulets,  this  vast  collection  of  waters  would  ap. 
pear  very  inconsiderable,  in  respect  of  what  it  now  is.  But  !• 
pass  by  tliis  topick,  lest  that  you  may  suspect  interest  prevails  with 
me.  In  the  next  place  therefore,  let  us  oonsider  whether  or  no 
you  can  promise  yourself  as  great  satisfaction  in  the  one  as  the. 
other  :  not  at  all;  for  whoever  is  married  to  Placidus,  must  ne« 
cessarily  be  in  a  slavish  subjection  to  his  father,  his  brethren 
sisters,  and  relations;  whereas  the  wife  of  Fadrick  will  enjoy  im 
munity  from  such  a  bitter  lot,  as  being  above  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  those  censurers. 

'  Alas  I  Alas !  woeful  experience,  the  school-mistress  of  fools^ 
has  furnished  me  with  this  observation ;  as  witness  those  grey 
hairs,  brought  forth  untimeously  by  excessive  grief  and  sorrow.^ 
Shall  you  deck  yourself  witli  the  finest  needle*work,  and  most 
gorgeous  raiment  possible ;  then  black-mouthed  backbiters  will 
readily  misconstrue  your  neatness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a 
decorum  be  neglected,  why,  say  they,  she  is  not  content  with  her 
lot  and  condition.  You  cannot  frequent  divine  worship  without 
the  character  of  levity  or  hypocrisy ;  nor  forbear  such  a  religious 
observance,  but  immediately  occasion  will  be  taken  of  branding 
you  with  the  stigma  of  an  irreligious  wretch.  In  fine,  the  eyes  ofi 
all  relations  will  be  fixed  upon  you,  that  you  cannot  promise 
yourself  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  in  the  most  minute  circunu 
stance.     And  it  may  be  added  further,  that  such  an  uncharitable 

?4 
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^  multitude  may  so  influence  your  husband  with  prejudice,  that,  ifl 
^  a  very  short  time,  the  greatest  of  all  your  miseries  shall  arise  from* 
'  his  jadousy  or  unbeseeming  carriage  towards  you* 

^  If  so  be,  then,  that,  by  being  espoused  to  Fadrick,  no  such  incon^ 
^  veniencies  can,  in  reason,  be  suspected ;  what  remains,  but  that, 
^  in  obedience  to  those  pressing  arguments  of  your  loving  mother, 
^  and  In  relation  to  your  own  future  contentment,  you  chearfnily 
^  assent  to  the  proposals  of  the  father,  without  the  least  reluctancy 
^  imaginable?' 

Those  pithy  motives,  founded  on  reason  and  experience,  wrought 
a  sensible  and  sudden  change  upon  Agnes ;  insomuch  that,  in  a 
thundering  manner,  she  decided  the  whole  matter  in  favour  of  Fa, 
drick ;  which  conclusion  produced  no  less  sorrow  to  Placidus,  than 
contentment  and  joy  to  Fadrick,  Whereupon,  dejected  Placidus, 
according  to  his  passion,  without  any  more  delay,  forsook  his  rau, 
live  country,  having  got  from  his  father  about  a  thousand  guineas, 
who  left  it  to  his  choice,  to  spend  his  time  in  India,  Italy,  or  the 
Low  Countries,  being  to  receive  money  upon  bill,  according  to  the 
custom  and  necessity  of  gentlemen,  while  abroad. 

When  he  had  come  to  Naples  in  Italy,  his  genius  inclined  him 
to  play  the  soldier,  as  being  an  employment,  by  which  honour  and 
lasting  renown  is  more  attainable.  After  a  few  months  there,  he 
enjoined  his  trustee  to  certify  Fadrick  and  all  relations  of  Placidus's 
death,  that  intercourse  of  letters  might  be  stopped;  which  he  judged 
tiie  fittest  course  and  method,  to  free  him  from  pensive  melancholy; 
but  all  this  could  not  eradicate  a  passion  so  deeply  rooted, 

Fadrick,  by  successful  traffick,  attained  quickly  to  vast  posses, 
slons,  which,  with  a  virtuous  wife,  might  be  supposed  a  pleasant 
condition.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  want  of  children  was 
matter  of  great  grief  to  him.  Wherefore,  that  his  memory  might  not 
die  with  himself,  he  resolves,  without  delay,  to  distribute  his  riches 
among  his  nephews,  Charles  and  Bernard,  who  are  brought  to  him, 
for  that  purpose.  Their  uncle  and  his  lady  entertain  the  boys,  with 
all  the  expressions  of  joy  and  kindness  possible.  In  a  very  short 
time,  their  good  behaviour  and  affability  did  procure  unto  them  a 
great  many  friends  and  acquaintances  in  Seville,  where  they  pass  under 
the  notion  of  Fad  rick's  sons.  The  old  man's  love  to  his  nephews 
rose  to  so  much  the  greater  height,  in  that  he  perceived  himself  de. 
caying  more  sensibly  than  could  be  expected  by  the  cour&e  of  nature, 
not  being  as  yet  sixty  years,  whereas  Agnes  appeared  more  brisk 
than  ever. 

Thus  Charles  and  Bernard,  discovering  that  their  uncle  had,  in  a 
manner,  centered  the  comfort  and  tranquillity  of  his  decrepid  old 
age  on  them,  waxed  insolent  and  disrespectful  towards  Agnes,  whose 
prudence  taught  her  to  obviate  the  very  beginning  of  this  evil,  by 
representing  such  enormities  to  her  indulgent  husband.  The  old  man, 
complying  with  his  wife,  appointed  a  lodging  elsewhere  for  his  ne- 
phews, with  all  things  necessary,  and  suitable  to  their  condition; 
which  course  no  ways  abated  the  insolence  of  the  young  men,  but 
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rather  Increased  the  same ;  insomuch  that  they  branded  Agnes  with 
incontinency,  and  many  other  vicious  qualities. 
.  At  this  time  Placidus,  having  travelled  all  Italy  over,  came  to 
Bononia,  where  his  life  was  in  jeopardy  :  for,  happening  to  be  late 
put  of  his  lodging,  the  second  or  third  night  after  he  came  to  town, 
he  wandered  in  tiie  streets,  by  reason  of  darkness,  and  his  unac. 
quaintedness  with  the  several  corners  of  the  city.  At  length  he  espied 
in  a  place,  somewhat  remote,  a  glimmering  light,  whither  when  he 
had  approached,  three  cut-throats  are  found  assaulting  one  gentle* 
man  with  all  possible  fury.  The  compassionate  Placidus,  thinking 
that  a  fit  season  for  charity  and  fortitude,  became  the  oppressed 
gentleman's  assistant,  by  which  means  two  of  the  rogues  were  grieve 
pusly  wounded,  the  third  being  smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

I&ving  thus  rescued  the  Italian  from  imminent  death,  not  with* 
out  some  danger,  for  he  sustained  the  prejudice  of  two  or  three 
wounds,  he  calls  his  servant  to  bring  his  horse,  James  Viteli,  in 
whose  behalf  he  had  seasonably  appeared,  answered,  saying,  '  Sir, 
^  your  ineffable  kindness  and  courage  call  for  my  attendance  as  a 
^  servant,  who  am  ready  and  willing  to  wait  upon  all  opportunities, 
^  whereby  I  may  express  my  gratitude.  I  know  diligent  search  will 
^  be  made  for  us  by  and  by ;  therefore,  seeing  I  take  you  to  be  a 
^  stranger  unacquainted  with  this  city,  I  intreat  you  may  be  pleased 
^  to  accept  of  my  company,  and.  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  shall 
^  escape  the  rage  and  fury  of  our  adversaries ;  and  I  promise  to 
^  dress  and  cure  your  wounds  in  a  very  short  time.'  Placidus  con^ 
eluded  it  highly  reasonable  to  lay  hold  on  such  a  good  motion:  where, 
fore  James  Viteli  conducted  him  from  one  street  to  another,  until  at 
last  he  came  to  an  house,  where,  it  is  probable,  he  had  been  known ; 
upon  which  consideration,  he  knocks  hard  at  the  door,  until  such 
time  as  a  comely  youth  had  given  him  access ;  forthwith,  according 
to  his  duty  and  promise,  he  dressed  the  wounds  of  Placidus,  which 
were  not  deep  nor  deadly ;  enjoining  withal,  that  the  student  should 
go  in  all  haste  to  such  a  street  by  name,  and  return  with  an  exact 
account  of  all  emergents.  Whither  when  the  young  man  had  come, 
he  sees  all  things  in  a  hurly-burly,  one  man  being  dead,  on  whom  a 
great  number  of  citizens  are  gazing ;  and  orders  given  to  apprehend 
such  as  could  be  suspected  any  way  accessary  to  such  an  assassina^ 
tion.  Where  also  he  heard  ^  certain  person  imprisoned,  confessing 
that  he  was  the  servant  of  one  Placidus,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  killed 
the  man.  When  the  youth  returned,  he  gave  an  impartial  account 
of  all  occurrences  observed  by  him.  The  gentlemen,  perceiving 
what  might  be  the  result  of  such  a  commotion,  slipped  away  quietly 
in  regard  that  they  concluded  it  most  dangerous  to  stay  so  near  the 
place  of  justice,  where  a  strict  search  was  to  be  made. 

Having  thus  escaped  hazard,  Placidus  is  curious  to  know  the  ori. 
ginal  of  his  companion's  misfortune,  in  being  assaulted  by  three 
men  in  such  a  place.     To  whom  Viteli  answered  thus : 

My  dearest  Placidus,  I  determined  to  disclose  this  secret  to  no 
man  living ;  yet,  considering  you  to  be  my  greatest  friend  upon  earth, 
who  in  my  cause  exposed  your  nobl^  persoa  to  danger,  and,  neglei^t* 
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ing  all  the  important  affairs  which  induced  you  to  see  Bononia,  has 
continued  my  companion  in  affliction,  though  a  stranger;  I  say^ 
upon  these,  and  many  other  weighty  considerations,  which  my  sbal. 
low  brain  cannot  comprehend,  nor  my  stammering  tongue  express, 
I  will,  with  the  greatest  candor  and  ingenuity  imaginable,  disoover 
tkis  matter  to  you. 

I  was  born  at  Rome,  the  queen  and  mistress  of  the  world,  where, 
when  I  was  very  young,  my  honourable  parents  gave  up  the  ghost. 
After  that  I  had  sucked  in  the  first  and  common  principles  of  learn, 
ing,  my  good  friends  and  relations  sent  me  to  the  famous  university 
of  Bononia,  where  I  made  no  despicable  proficiency  in  philosophy, 
and  all  the  languages  professed  there,  which  are  the  Spanish,  German, 
French,  Hebrew,  and  Greek :  all  which  could  not  satiate  my  thirst;, 
ing  desires  after  knowledge,  until  the  study  of  physick  became  my 
work  and  business.  But  a  lady  of  singular  endowments  and  quality^ 
being  pleased  to  honour  me  with  the  strongest  testimonies  of  sincere 
affection,  diverted  my  thoughts  from  prosecuting  the  most  pleasant 
of  all  studies.  How  secret  soever  this  matter  was  kept,  the  lady's 
brother  understood  it ;  which  prompted  him,  with  two  other  con^ 
spirators,  to  lie  in  wait  for  my  life ;  and  undoubtedly  I  had  become 
a  prey  to  their  fury,  if  (by  the  divine  providence)  one  of  the  three 
had  not  signified  to  me  the  method  of  this  most  horrid  plot. 

Then  I  determined  to  travel  through  Spain  and  other  countries  • 
but,  being  driven  from  Genoa  by  a  most  violent  tempest,  I  was  en. 
slaved  to  the  Turks,  who  first  brought  me  to  Algiers,  and  then  to  Con. 
Btantinople,  where  I  was  sold  very  often  under  the  notion  of  a  slave. 
At  length  I  am  presented  to  one  of  Mahomet's  physicians,  whc. 
finding  me  pretty  expert  in  tlie  principles  of  medicine,  was  pleased 
to  encourage  me  with  his  fellowship  and  instruction,  to  my  great 
advantage,  I  must  confess,  in  some  respects  ;  whose  gentleness  was 
such,  that  he  would  not  thwart  my  inclinations  of  returning  to 
Italy,  but  rather  encouraged  me  by  the  gift  of  two  thousand  guineas. 

After  a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage,  I  came  to  Venice,  where, 
being  unknown,  the  people  looked  upon  many  of  my  operations 
and  experiments  as  miracles,  rather  than  the  product  of  natural 
knowledge;  for  which  cause,  the  magistrates  encouraged  me  with 
•promises  of  a  very  considerable  salary.  But  all  this  could  not  icf. 
duce  me  to  stay,  seeing  my  thoughts  and  desires  were  much  concerned 
with  returning  to  Bononia,  where  I  had  enjoyed  so  many  pleasant 
days.  I  could  not  imagine  that  it  was  possible  for  any  in  that  place 
to  know  me  after  the  absence  of  six  compleat  years ;  which  time 
also  might  quench  the  ardour  of  Camilla's  passion  (ah  !  her  name 
cannot  be  concealed,  nor  my  love  towards  her  suppressed.)  Upon 
those  considerations  I  came  to  Bononia,  where  I  was  entertained 
with  great  courtesy  by  all  persons  of  knowledge,  to  whom  1  dis- 
covered my  various  misfortunes  and  difficulties ;  by  which  means  the 
noise  of  my  being  in  town  came  to  the  hearing  of  Camilla ;  who 
incontinently  saluted  me  by  a  most  pathetical  letter,  as  you  may 
^Ptsily  imagine.  Thus  our  love  was  renewed  ;  and  so  much  the  more, 
-t^eca^se  fhe  c^me,  the  ensuing  day,  dis^i^i  to  mv  chaml^er^  wher^ 
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iw  cBtertaiaed  m  most  comfortable  dialogue,  founded  on  the  solid 
hcypes  of  obtaining  our  longed  for  desires.  I  seemed  to  decline  and 
fej«ct  tlw  profession  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Bononla, 
^Merely,  tbat  Camilla's  brother,  and  his  associates,  might  not  in  the 
kast  suspect  me,  whom  they  hated  with  an  inveterate  hatred,  which 
tioie,  nor  dignity,  could  not  eradicate*  Nevertheless,  by  debating, 
I  i>btaa]ied  ^  honour  of  that  place.  Then  engines  of  cruelty  are 
0ct  on  work  to  dispatch  me  some  way  or  another;  and,  I  must  con. 
ins,  the  nigues  had  accomplished  their  corrupt  design,  if,  by  the 
divtoe  profidenoe,  your  seasonable  charity  and  magnanimity  had  not 
fetcned  my  life  from  their  malice.  In  testimony,  therefore,  of  my 
gmtilnde,  1  protest  to  remain  your  most  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
while  I  braathe,  declaring,  to  that  end,  a  willingness  of  accompany* 
|[yoa  to  Spain,  or  any  where  else. 

Placidus  was  very  much  taken  with  the  grateful  acknowledgments, 

^hI  protestations  of  lasting  kindness,  so  pitifully  expressed  by  Vi- 

tdi :  yetj  being  unwilling  to  divulge  or  disclose  the  hidden  sorrow 

wliidi  burdened  his  spirit,  he  answered  the  other  in  a  most  courtly 

aad  oooiplimeniing  strain :  Sir,  you  may  confidently  assure  yourself 

flC  my  nsalterable  good.will,  wherever  you  be,  or  however  stated. 

1W  pregnant  Viteli,  by  a  groan  attending  those  words,  perceived 

Pladdoa  to  be  a  littie  discomposed  ;  wherefore  he  resolved  to  know 

Ae  cause  of  so  great  grief  at  a  more  seasonable  occasion.     In  the 

while,  they  entered  into  a  strict  league  of  amity,  having  all 

common;  in  which  real  kindness  consists,  if  we  hear  the 

philosopher.     A  few  days  after,  they  came  to  Genoa;  where,  as 

all  akMig  their  peregrination,  their  thoughts  were  alleviated,  by  giving 

aa  impartial  and  free  account  to  one  another,  of  their  divers  mis. 

iMtuies ;  and  so  much  the  more,  in  regard  that  Viteli,  by  his  su. 

peiiative  knowledge,  and  jocose  brisk  disposition,  was  a  physician 

BO  kss  capable  to  remove  the  sorrows  of  the  mind,  than  the  distem^ 

pert  of  the  body.  Yet  Placidus,  in  some  measure,  continues  dumpish 

•Dd  pensive;  so  tbat  Viteli  intended  to  expiscate  and  extort  from 

lum  the  original  and  cause  of  so  lasting  a  grief,  and  did  carry  all 

tJuii^  on,  in  order  to  his  conclusion,  so  wittily,  that  Placidus  is 

allared  to  discover  (he  perplexity  of  his  mind,  after  this  manner : 

Your  probity  and  gentleness  extract  from  me  a  secret,  which  I  never 

purposed  to  disclose.     After  which  he  makes  mention  of  Fadrick's 

covpact  with  him  (while  both  of  them  had  a  longing  desire  to  enjoy 

the  virtuous  and  beautiful  Agnes)  who,  by  the  instigation  and  per. 

saasioa  of  her  covetous  mother,  rejected  him,  embracing  Fadrick. 

la  a  word,  he  did  not  omit  the  least  punctilio,  which  could  satisfy 

the  curiosity  of  Viteli ;  whp,  replying,  answered  thus : 

My  dear  Placidus,  be  of  good  chear,  for  there  is  no  malady  so 
gffot,  which  admits  not  of  a  remedy  applied  with  so  much  the  better 
SBCcess,  that  the  patient  can  discover  his  distemper  distinctly,  as  you 
have  done ;  and  therefore  I  constantly  promise  (being  taught  by  ex. 
perienco  what  such  a  case  meaneth)  to  remove  your  trouble  and 
grifrf,  by  an  experiment  at  first,  it  is  probable,  strange  in  your 
•yes^  though,  after  mature  deliberation,  most  obvious.    All  I  crava 
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is,  that  you  condescend  yet  once  more  to  walk  with  me  in  the  streetf 
of  SeTiUe, 

paving  thus  embarqued  at  Genoa,  they  arrived  at  Barcelona; 
from  whence  they  sailed  by  Tarragona,  Valencia,  Alicant,  Carthagena| 
and  the  borders  of  Granada,  until  they  came  to  Malaga,  and  at 
length  to  Cadiz,  the  haven  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Luke,  and  sailed 
ihence  along  the  River  Betis  to  Seville ;  where,  being  in  stranger's 
apparel,  they  search  for  a  convenient  lodging ;  in  which  Placidua 
abode,  while  the  intelligent  Viteli  went  abroad,  informing  himself, 
the  best  way  he  could,  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  Fadrick's  house  ; 
vrhich  he  understood  exactly,  and  returned  to  Placidus,  signifying 
Jiow  indulgent  dying  Fadiick  was  towards  his  insolent  nephews, 
jCharles  and  Bernard ;  as  also,  that  Agnes  looked  as  brisk  as  ever. 
In  a  word,  he  answered  the  most  particular  questions  so  folly,  that 
I'lacidus's  grief  was,  in  a  great  measure,  asswaged. 

The  learned  Viteli  gave  such  proof  of  his  knowledge  in  physick, 
by  sundry  wonderful  experiments,  that,  in  an  instant,  his  name 
spread  abroad.  Agnes,  therefore,  hearing  of  such  an  expert  physic 
cian,  thought  it  her  near  concernment  and  duty  to  consult  witii  him 
iconcerning  the  nature  of  Fadrick's  disease,  which  was  concluded 
mortal  by  all  other  physicians  in  Seville.  Viteli,  having  visited  the 
old  man,  discerned  nature  shrinking,  and  death  approaching :  Never- 
theless, to  encourage  the  lady,  he  confidently  affirmed,  in  the  pre, 
sence  of  many  learned  and  judicious  men,  that  his  disease  was  not 
mortal ;  which  assertion  he  confirmed  with  reasons  and  aigumentt 
founded  upon  the  most  solid  and  genuine  philosophy,  so  that  no 
place  was  left  for  cavils,  all  physicians,  there  present,  being  per^ 
suaded  of  th^  truth  of  his  discourse.  \Vhich  cofnforted  Agnes  so 
inuch,  that,  with  great  intimacy,  in  private  conferences,  she  searched 
into  Viteli's  sentiments  in  this  afiair.  The  expert  physician  failed 
jiot,  at  such  a  time,  to  make  mention  of  Placidus,  whose  valiant  ex, 
ploits  he  praised  with  such  eloquence  and  admiration,  that  the  lady's 
pristine  love  revived,  and  prompted  her  to  enquire  very  concernedly 
where  he  lived,  and  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  noise  of  his 
death.  The  smart  Viteli,  by  such  questions,  perceiving  much  aC, 
fection  to  center  in  the  lady's  breast  towards  Placidus,  answered 
her  thus : 

Madam,  I  am  obliged  to  declare  the  truth,  and  cannot  sufficiently 
declare  what  is  true  concerning  his  lasting  renown  abroad ;  nor  hoif 
constant  and  christian  his  love  has  been  to  you ;  otherwise,  the  eju 
cessive  grief  of  his  spirit  had  undoubtedly  rendered  him  desperate, 
and  accessary  to  his  own  death.  The  rumour  of  his  death  implied, 
that  his  love  might  be  termed  dead,  because,  without  the  hope  ct 
enjoying  its  object. 

God  knows,  said  Agnes,  how  much  I  desired  to  be  married  td 
him ;  but  fortune  has  so  ordered,  that  I  should  be  the  wife  of  Fadrick, 
though  much  against  my  inclinations.  Yea,  I  must  add,  seeing  this 
subject  is  pleasant,  that  the  love  of  Placidus  is  of  great  force  with 
me  to  this  hour.  It  is  true,  I  am  obliged  every  way  to  bear  a  suit, 
lible  respect  to  F^ick,  whp  has  poptinued  f^l  along  «  kind  liusbfuid. 
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lieTer  believing  the  odd  aspersions  with  >rhich  his  insolent  nephews, 
Charles  and  Bernard,  endeavoured  to  brand  me. 

I  know,  said  Viteli,  that  many  waters  cannot  quench  lore,  but  it 
must  break  forth  after  some  manner  or  other;  and,  methinks,  the 
divine  providence  has  conducted  me  hither  in  a  good  season ;  there, 
fore,  seeing  that  I  am  persuaded,  that,  according  to  the  course  of 
nature,  Fadrick  cannot  live  fifteen  days,  madam,  if  you  be  pleased, 
I  shall  in  the  mean  time  contrive  and  carry  on  matters  so  dexterously, 
that,  by  your  husband's  last  will,  and  without  the  least  opposition^ 
you  may  enjoy  your  beloved  Placidus,  instead  of  his  father. 
I  have  heard  Fadrick,  replied  the  lady,  at  sundry  times,  in  a  most 
pathetical  and  passionate  manner  expressing  sorrow  and  grief  for  the 
death  of  his  great  and  real  friend  Placidus,  as  he  called  him;  for, 
said  he,  if  my  son  were  alive,  I  would  dispose  of  my  substance  to 
him  and  you ;  ordering,  withal,  your  cohabitation,  under  the  notion 
of  husband  and  wife.  But,  supposing  Placidus  be  yet  alive,  our  union 
will  meet  with  great  opposition  from  Fadrick's  insolent  nephews.  Nay, 
madam,  saidhe,  leave  tiiat  to  me ;  for  I  am  willing  to  lose  the  reputa. 
tion  of  a  gentleman,  yea,  and  life  itself,  if  I  do  not  carry  on  the  mat. 
ter  so  wittily,  that,  in  great  peace,  without  the  least  shadow  of  fbar  or 
danger,  you  shall  enjoy  Placidus  for  your  loving  husband.  Thus 
Agnes  went  to  her  closet  with  great  joy.  Placidus  could  not  easily 
be  persuaded  of  the  possibility  of  the  matter,  yet  his  companion's 
pr^nant  wit  and  knowledge  added  some  con^dence  to  him :  for 
Viteli  had  undertaken,  not  only  to  remove  Fadrick's  present  distem* 
per,  but  also  io  renew  his  youth  and  strength,  chiefly  that,  by 
such  means  (a  sophism  indeed!)  Placidus  might  attain  to  the  en. 
joyment  of  his  longed-for  Agnes:  for  which  cause,  said  the  ingeni^ 
ous  Viteli,  in  the  presence  of  learned  physicians,  you  shall,  in  a 
Tery  short  time,  perceive  Fadrick  brisk  and  vigorous,  with  teeth^ 
hair,  and  colour  suitable  to  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty  years.  Those 
learned  men  laughed  him  to  scorn,  and  the  lady  doubted  of  the 
matter  greatly;  but,  to  put  an  end  to  doubting  and  mocking,  he 
spoke  to  the  physicians,  in  the  presence  of  Agnes,  Charles,  and 
Bernard,  after  this  manner: 

I  must  confess,  the  opposition  of  such  judicious  men  might  terrifj^ 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  ^sculapius,  of  whom  it  is  reported,  that 
he  raised  himself  from  the  dead :  How  much,  tlien,  may  a  novice 
^such  as  I  am)  tremble,  when  I  consider,  that  I  have  undertaken^ 
in  your  presence,  to  demonstrate  how  the  radical  moisture  may  be 
restored,  insomuch  that  decrepid  old  age  shall  be  constrained  tb 
clothe '  itself  with  the  colour,  vigour,  and  other  qualities  of  brisk 
youth !  Nevertheless,  the  strengtii,  which  attends  truth  reduced  to 
practice,  revives  my  fainting  spirits ;  so  that  with  confidence  I  affirm 
the  certainty,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  my  demonstration ;  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  evince  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  though  with  the 
greater  difficulty,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Agnes,  Charles,  and  Ber^i 
Hard,  the  parties  mostly  concerned, 
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Gentlemen^ 

You  know  yery  well,  experience,  authority,  and  reason  are  (ke 
iiirest  foundations,  by  which  any  truth  can  be  supported ;  from  all 
which  my  proposition  shall  be  made  erident. 

The  learned  Amoldus,  Villa  Nova,  Tully,  Paracelsus,  Cardanus, 
and  others,  whom  we  need  not  mention,  favour  us  in  this  point ;  at 
'also  the  alchymists  arbor  vitae  ;  so  that  authorities  abound  with  us. 

In  the  next  place,  Blaicus  de  Taranto  affirms,  that  in  Silguntulm, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  there  was  a  nun  of  sixty  years,  wh6se 
age  was  renewed,  having  teeth,  hair,  colour,  and  vigour,  as:  if  she 
lud  been  but  thirty  years  old. 

And  Antonius  Torquemada,  in  his  dialogues,  gives  us  an  ac^ 
count  of  an  old  man,  who  was  restored  to  strengUi,  being  one.hun. 
'dred  years  old ;  after  which  wonderful  change  he  lived  fifty  years; 
From  which  author,  and  common  tradition,  we  hear  of  such  an 
instance  in  Toledo.  All  learned  men  know  that  passage  related  by 
Ferdinandus  de  Castaneda,  lib.  viii.  and  by  Petrus  Malfeus,  lib.  iii. 
Hist.  Ind.  how  that  a  nobleman  of  India  lived  three  hundred  and 
forty  years ;  in  which  time  his  age  was  renewed  thrice. 
*  If  we  consult  reason,  we  shall  find  her  no  less  favourable,  than 
knthority  or  experience;  for,  what  is  youth,  but  an  equality  or  pro- 
portion of  natural  heat  and  radical  moisture?  yea,  according  to 
Galen,  and  all  other  learned  physicians,  the  difference  of  the  ages  id 
deduced  from  the  different  operations  of  the  natural  heat.  And 
-Aristotle  affirms,  that  the  nature  of  old  age  consists  in  frigidity  and 
ticcity ;  from  whose  explication.  Lib.  de  Long,  et  Brev.  Vitae,  w6 
leam,  that  such  men  wax  old  soonest,  whose  lives  have  been  at« 
tended  with  greatest  labours  and  cares,  which  cause  a  dispendium  of 
natural  heat.  Therefore,  if  this  be  true,  it  seems  that  humid  me. 
dicaments,  with  hot  potions  and  applications,  may  restore  decaying^ 
age,  by  reducing  the  radical  moisture,  and  natural  heat,  to  such  a 
proportion  as  they  enjoy  in  youth.  And  it  is  observed,  that  the 
Divine  Providence  has  furnished  divers  stones,  herbs,  and  waters, 
with  qualities  which,  if  known,  would  silence  all  carilllngs  in  thitt 
natter.  It  is  reported  by  Cardanus,  I^ngius,  and  Petrus  Chicza, 
tliiit  in  Bonica  and  Lucaya,  wells  are  extant,  those  waters  are  more 
delicious  than  the  choicest  wines,  having  in  them  virtue  to  renew  a 
man's  age:  This  is  testified  by  Aristotle,  lib.  iii.  Hist.  Animal, 
cap.  1^.  and  other  authors  of  good  note.  Homer  also  mentioneth 
the  like  of  herbs.  And,  methinks,  although  the  simples,  requisite 
for  producing  such  strange  effects,  be  not  commonly  known,  yet  it 
is  a  male  sequUur  to  infer,  therefore  no  man  knows  them :  Yea,  no 
'man  in  bober  reason  can  deny,  that  spirits  are  contained  in  herbs^ 
waters,  and  stones ;  which  being  once  granted,  it  necessarily  follows^ 
likHit  these,  when  well  extracted  and  applied,  may  serve  to  carry  on 
such  a  rare  work,  as  I  now  mention,  and  am  about  to  demonstrate. 
Farther,  it  is  observable,  that  I  have  been  travelling  many  year?: 
by  which  I  had  occasion  to  discourse  with  Mahomet's  physicians, 
as  also  with  Arabians,  Persians,  and  Phoenicians :  upon  which  coiw 
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ftitieration  It  tntLj  be  suspected,  that  I  know  tliiogs  not  diacoTered^ 
as  yet,  id  this  place :  Wherefore  I  shall,  with  God's  grace,  restore 
Fadrick  to  strength  and  health,  seeing  I  perfectly  understand  his 
malady  and  complexion.  But  you  may  ask,  if,  in  such  a  case,  he 
may  be  called  young  ?  I  answer,  not  at  all ;  but  that  he  is  in  a  better 
disfiosition  for  life,  according  to  his  nature.  Now,  if  this  tUiBory 
suffice  not  to  stop  the  mouths  of  wranglers,  the  matter  shall  be  put 
beyond  all  doubt  by  practice.  Thus  ended  Viteli  his  pertinent  dis^ 
course  ;  who,  after  the  dying  old  man  had  been  coiAraitted  to  him, 
made  a  paction,  that  none  should  disturb  him,  by  coming  into  the 
room,  where  he  was^  to  tarry  with  the  sick  person,  except  such  as 
lie  called ;  and  that  apothecaries  should  grant  him  what  simples  ^ 
pleased  to  ask.  All  persons  consented  to  those  demands,  but  none 
more  cordially  and  chearfully  than  Agnes,  who  was  privy  to  Viteli's 
design.  The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  work.  Viteli,  having 
repaired  to  his  lodging,  discovered  to  Placidus  how  much  he  wa^ 
applauded  by  the  physicians;  and  also  that  Agnes  was  exceeding 
glad,  the  young  men,  Charles  and  Bernard,  being  much  dejected  ; 
and  he  persisted  in  the  former  confidence,  that  all  things  would  suc- 
ceed aright,  and  be  brought  to  an  happy  issue.  He  strictly  charged 
Placidus  to  eschew  all  society,  considering,  that  the  non-observance 
of  that  rule  had  a  necessary  tendency  to  mar  the  curious  contrivance. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  patient^  to  whom  he  gave  a  potion,  which, 
being  mingled  with  a  little  poison,  set  the  old  man's  tongue  at  work^ 
giving  vigour  and  agility  to  his  body  in  a  short  time,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  beholders. 

After  which,  Viteli  spoke  privately  to  Agiles,  Saying :  M adam^ 
Fadrick  will  dot,  in  all  probability,  live  nine  days ;  therefore  it  is 
convenient  to  call  Placidus,  seeing  the  old  man,  in  his  last  will,  has 
made  you  his  heir,  appointing  a  thousand  pounds  for  each  of  his  ne- 
phews, to  either  of  which  if  you  be  married,  the  possessions  set 
a-part  for  you  are  lost;  but,  if  you  chuse  Placidus  for  your  husband, 
he  must  in  all  reason  receive  the  half  of  his  father's  substance. 
Now  you  see  how  nearly  you  are  concerned  to  hearken  to  my  pro- 
positions, seeing  matters  shall  be  so  dexterously  carried  on,  that 
all  persons  will  conclude  Fadrick  yet  alive.  This,  I  hope,  will 
prove  acceptable  and  comfortable  to  you  and  Placidus,  whom  I 
ought  to  serve,  according  to  my  capacity,  while  I  live. 

The  old  man  will  go  down  to  the  grave  with  joy,  by  this  course, 
which  will  create  affliction  to  his  insolent  nephews.  Not  long  after, 
Fadrick  dieth,  and  is  buried  after  a  most  clandestine  manner ;  in 
whose  place  they  substitute  Placidus,  whom  all  persons  affirmed  to 
have  been  Fadrick  restored  to  health  and  vigour :  which  business 
being  fully'  concluded,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  mostly  con- 
cerned, Viteli  prosecuted  his  design  of  travelling.  This  relation 
discovers  much  of  the  world's  deceitfulness,  which  is  frequently 
defended  by  great  authorities  improved  with  disingenuity. 

Sir,  I  shall  add  no  more  concerning  the  solemnity  at  Madrid,  and 
the  history  of  Placidus,  wishing  that  your  pleasure  in  reading  may 
correspond  to  the  desire  I  entertaioed  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  ia 
writing  the  same.  Farewel, 
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STRANGE  NEWS  FROM  PLYMOUTH  * 

OB, 

A  WONDERFUL  AND   TRAGICAL   RELATION 

OF  A 

VOYAGE  FROM  THE  INDIES; 

DHiere,  by  extraordinary  hardships,  and  extremities  of  the  late 
great  Frosts,  several  of  the  seamen,  and  others,  miserably  perished; 
and,  for  want  of  ProTision,  cast  lots  for  their  Lives,  and  were  forced 
to  eat  one  another ;  and  how  a  Dutch  Merchant  eat  part  of  his  own 
Children,  and  then  murdered  himself  because  he  would  not  kill 
his  Wife:  With  the  miraculous  preservation  of  Greorge  Carpinger^ 
an  English  Seaman,  and  the  Dutch  Merchant's  wife,  now  a-shore 
at  Plymouth.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  D.  B.  of  London,  Merchant 
Quarto,  containing  eight  pages,  printed  at  Tendon  for  J.  Conyers^ 
at  the  Black  Raven  in  Duck-Lane,  1684. 


SiK, 
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.CCORDING  io  promise  in  my  last,  I  have  inquil%d  into  the 
particulars  of  that  so  tragical  a  relation  therein  mentioned,  the 
which,  without  any  prologue,  I  shall  lay  down  in  its  naked  truth, 
as  I  had  the  same  from  the  mouth  of  the  survivors  who  are  now  at 
my  house,  which,  if  you  please,  take  as  follow :— A  gentleman  called 
the  Heer  van  Essell,  native  of  the  Low-Countries,  having  had  the 
education  of  a  merchant  at  home,  was  resolved  to  improve  his  patri* 
mony  in  some  foreign  parts:  To  which  end,  being  thereunto  the 
more  encoijraged  by  the  promise  of  a  strict  correspondence  with 
■everal  of  ^is  country.men,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  Indies, 
whither  he  arrived  about  the  year  1670.  And,  by  the  industrious 
management  of  his  afiairs,  increased  his  estate  so  considerably,  that 
few  men  in  those  parts  lived  in  greater  splendor ;  being  thus  settled 
about  seven  years ;  afterwards  he  came  acquainted  with  the  daughter 
of  a  Dutch  merchant  of  great  fortune,  a  gentle-woman  of  many 
worthy  accomplishments,  and  exceeding  beautiful.  Our  merchant, 
being  much  taken  with  her  port  and  beauty,  made  hit- addresses  to 
ber,  and,  resolving  to  change  his  condition,  found  her  not  altogether 
averse  to  his  happiness ;  which,  by  degrees,  he  raised  to  consent, 
and  obtained  her  for  his  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  very  happily  for 
several  years,  till  he  had  increased  his  estate  to  such  a  portion,  aa 
made  him  think  to  return  to  his  own  country,  where  he  first  drew 
breath,  and  had  left  his  relations ;  communicating  which  design  ta 
Us  lady,  she  readily  assented  to  the  voyage,  and  accordingly  he 
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inade  prepaitition  to  gather  his  estate  into  a  bottom,  and  take  leave 
of  the  Indies,  which  in  a  short  time  he  effected;  and  being  supplied 
with  a  Vessel  that  bad  discharged  herself  at  the  said  port,  he  hired 
tiie  same  for  Rotterdam,  and  therein  imbarked  himself,  his  wife, 
two  (Children,  and  one  servant,  with  all  his  estate,  which  amounted 
to  a  very  considerable  cargo,  and,  in  August  last,  took  shipping. 
The  flattering  sea,  which  too  often  beguiles  us  to  our  undoing,  pro. 
mised  him  for  the  first  two  months  a  very  happy  voyage,  and  filled 
his  heart  with  hopes  of  touching  the  shore,  the  long  absence  of  his 
friends  rendered  very  desirable  to  him,  and  buoyed  up  with  the 
expectation  of  a  happiness  cruel  fate  had  designed  to  deprive  him  of, 
was  on  a  sudden  becalmed  ;  insomuch  that,  for  several  weeks,  they 
could  scarce  tell  whether  tiiey  were  forwarded  a  league's  space ;  in 
which  time,  of  the  sixteen  seamen  and  master  that  was  on  board,  by 
a  disease  that  increased  amongst  them,  several  died,  and,  by  degrees 
their  provision  growing  short,  they  were  forced  to  deal  the  same 
more  sparingly  about,  hoping,  by  their  care,  they  might  have  enough 
to  serve  them  through  their  voyage,  and  made  the  best  way  they 
could  to  their  desired  port;  yet,  such  was  their  misfortune,  that  they 
failed  of  their  expec^tion,  and  came  to  see  the  last  of  what  they 
had  spent,  and  for  four  days  lived  without  any  sustenance;  and,  the 
wind  being  cross,  they  could  not  make  land,  where  they  might  re* 
victual,  but  were  forced  to  keep  on  their  voyage.  Their  extremity 
vras  such,  that  the  two  children,  not  so  wrell  able  to  bear  the  hard* 
ships  as  others,  both  died,  on  whose  bodies,  notwithstaading  the 
tears  and  intreaties  of  the  merchant  and  his  wife,  they  were  forced 
to  feed ;  which  being  in  a  short  time  consumed,  it  came  to  be  con« 
sidered,  having  no  sight  nor  hope  of  any  shore,  that  they  must 
either  all  of  them  submit  to  the  fate  that  threatened  them,  or  contrive 
some  other  method  to  save  themselves,  which  at  present  they  had  not 
the  least  prospect  of,  unless,  in  the  common  calamity,  they  con* 
sented  by  lot,  or  otherwise,  to  destroy  some  one  in  the  numbel'  te 
save  the  rest ;  which  unwillingly  they  were  at  length  inforced  to, 
and  jointly  agreed,  that,  according  to  the  number  then  on  board,  they 
should  number  so  many  lots,  and  on  whom  number  one  feUy  he  should 
be  slain,  and  number  two  should  be  his  executioner.  But  here  a  dispute 
arose,  whether  the  merchant's  wife,  whose  two  children  had  to  her  great 
grief  been  already  eaten,  in  favour  to  her  sex,  should  not  be  exempted 
from  the  fatal  lot :  some  were  of  opinion  she  ought,  and  particularly  one 
George  Carpinger,  a  stout  English  seaman,  used  his  endeavours  to 
work  the  company  to  assent  thereunto ;  but  as  nothing  is  so  voracu 
ous  or  cruel  as  the  jaws  of  hunger,  on  the  one  hand,  or  so  estimable 
as  life  on  the  other,  he  could  not  effect  his  design;  so  that,  the 
majority  having  over.ruled  his  arguments,  they  drew  in  common^, 
and  such  was  their  misfortune,  that  the  lot  fell  on  the  woman  for 
death,  and  on  her  husband  for  executioner.  Miserable  was  the 
lamentation  of  the  husband  and  wife,  that  so  fatal  a  mischance  should 
for  ever  .part  them ;  yet  tears  and  intreaties  were  ineffectual,  so  that 
nothing  but  submission  was  left,  though  the  merchant's  servant  and 
Carpinger  stood  resolutely  against  the  rest,  and  resolved  to  spar# 
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tJMBi';  wUch  the  merchant  peroehiiig,  land  knowing  their  force  waa- 
too  little  to  accomplish  their  wishes,  with  a  settled  countenance^ 
spc^e  to  them  to  the  following  purport :  ^  Honest  friends,  for  such 
^  yon  have  approved  yourselves  to  me,  you  have  seen  the  hardship  of 
'  my  fate ;  and,  since  it  is  drove  to  this  point,  I  am  resolved  never 
'  to  be  her  executioner,  who  hath  been  so  loving  and  just  a  wife  to 

*  me;  but  in  her  stead  am  resolved  myself  to  be  the  sacrifice;  and 

*  tiierefore  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  is,  that  you  stand  her  friends, 
^  when  I  am  dead ;  what  is  in  this  vessel  does,  as  you  know,  belong 
^  tome;  spare  nothing  of  it  to  serve  her,  and  with  these  notes,  if 
^  €fer  that  you  arrive  at  Rotterdam,  though  all  in  this  cargo  be  lost, 
^  you  shall  be  plentifully  rewarded.'     Which  after  he  had  said,  and 

hey  with  tears  had  heard,  being  about  to  answer  him,  he  drew  a 
ptotol  from  his  pocket,  which  he  so  unexpectedly  discharged,  that 
Ifaey  had  not  time  to  prevent  it,  and  shot  himself  in  the  head,  of 
wUch  wound  he  immediately  died. 

Hie  cry  they  made  at  his  fall,  and  the  noise  of  the  pistol,  were 
^vickly  heara  by  the  rest  of  the  ship's  crew,  which  soon  called 
them  thither ;  nor  was  his  wife  long  absent,  who,  poor  lady,  had 
hem  preparing  herself  for  her  end,  which,  by  this  less  pleasing 
diMster,  she  saw  prevented.  The  tears  she  shed  and  extravagancies 
■he  acted  at  so  dismal  a  tragedy,  were  but  needless  to  recount, 
rince  none  are  so  hard-hearted  but  may  in  some  measure  judge:  she 
■eimded  and  almost  died  with  grief,  and  begged  to  be  her  own  exe. 
evthmer,  4mt  she  was  too  narrowly  watched  by  her  servant  and 
Carpinger,  to  effect  so  cruel  a  purpose;  their  eyes  never  left  her, 
and  their  cares  were  more  for  her  preservation  than  their  own ;  but 
ta  vain  was  all  their  watchfulness  against  the  enemy  from  without, 
tfhen  die  harboured  in  her  own  breast  a  foe  sufficient  to  destroy  a 
grtater  strength  than  grief  had  left  her ;  for  no  intreaties  could  per. 
•Hide  her  to  feed  on  that  dear  corpse  she  had  so  often  cherished, 
Imt  what  share  thereof,  the  hardship  of  her  fate  allowed  her  for  her 
fbad,  die  embalmed  with  her  tears,  and  by  renewed  vows  promises 
ta  iluune  fortunes  with  it,  and  be  buried  in  the  same  unwonted  grave 
hk  which  that  flesh  was  distributed,  she  once  so  much  admired  ;  which 
Ae  had  near  accomplished,  having  had  no  food  in  that  time  but  two 
mti,  which  were  fortunately  taken,  and  presented  to  her  by  Car. 
pfaiger,  at  such  time  as  the  fatal  lot  was  to  take  its  second  round,  in 
whieh  she  was  resolved  to  share,  notwithstanding  all  the  intreaties  of 
Cafplnger  and  her  servant ;  and,  in  short,  she  had  her  wish,  and 
draw  again  a  second  time  her  own  sentence,  which  she  welcomed 
■lore  tiuui  a  bridal  day ;  and,  being  just  ready  to  yield  her  throat  to 
theexecutionei'8  knife,  slie  had  certainly  fell,  had  not  Carpinger, 
with  two  more,  whom  he  hired,  stepped  in,  and  resolutely  withstood 
the  execution ;  spon  which  quarrel  they  drew  their  faulchions,  and 
fear  persons  were  slain,  amongst  whom  the  faithful  servant  was  one. 
This  was  a  tuffident  morsel  for  the  present,  and  staid  the  bloody^ 
hwyr  of  the  survhrors,  who  were  now  reduced  to  five  or  six  per. 
MM  besides  tiie  lady ;  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain  they  were  thea 
M  Boxie  plenteonaly  than  for  some  months  preceding,  but  auch 
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was  the  rigour  of  their  fate,  that,  by  the  unasual  diet,  most  of  their 
men  were  dead,  jutt  as  they  got  sight  of  the  Lands^nd  of  England  ; 
and,  having  but  Tery  few  hands  to  work  their  vessel,  they  found  that^ 
from  the  dangers  they  had  been  so  long  in,  a  second  threatened  them 
from  the  severity  of  the  late  season,  for,  the  ice  being  there  in  very 
great  flakes,  they  found  themselves  drove  amid3t  the  same  towards 
the  shore,  from  whence  they  could  not  disengage  the  ship  ;  in  which 
tiiae,  Carpinger,  being  a  person  of  a  voluble  tongue,  and  formerly 
well  bred  at  Stepney  near  London,  where  his  father,  captain  Carpin. 
ger,  had  long  lived,  used  all  the  consolation  he  could,  by  words 
or  device,  to  comfort  the  dpspairing  lady,  till,  at  length,  she  was 
prevailed  to  hearken  to  him,  and  give  her  promise  to  spare  all 
Tiolence  on  herself,  and  wait  her  better  fortune ;  in  this  case  they 
lay  for  six  days,  till  all  but  two  persons,  besides  themselves,  were 
dead,  and  these  so  miserably  weak  they  could  not  leave  their  cabu 
b  ins,  so  that,  being  froze  in,  they  could  not  stir,  Carpinger  with 
the  lady  resolved  to  venture  on  the  ice,  and  set  forward  towards  the 
shore;  which  she  the  rather  undertook,  for  that  she  hoped  hereby 
to  find  a  grave  in  those  waves  on  which  she  had  lost  what  she  loved 
above  her  own  preservation*  With  this  resolution,  Carpinger,  taking 
charge  of  the  lady,  got  a  plank  and  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  aad 
with  these  left  the  ship,  and,  with  great  danger  and  difficulty,  in  six 
hours  got  safe  to  shore,  having  opportunity  only  of  saving  a  casket 
of  jev»els,  which  he  brought  off  with  him,  where,  at  my  own  house^ 
the  said  parties  now  remain,  in  reasonable  health :  and,  considering 
the  care  and  kindness  of  Carpinger,  the  lady  seems  much  to  favour 
him,  and,  when  the  time  of  mourning  is  over,  will,  undoubtedly^ 
make  him  happy  in  her  embraces* 

Sir, 

You  may,  according  to  tiie  credit  I  have  with  you,  communicata 
this  to  the  publick,  if  you  think  fit ;  after  Easter  I  intend  to  see 
yon  at  London,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am 

Tour  Servant, 
Plymouth, 
Feb.  3,  1683.  J.  G. 

Potiicr^. 

I  should  have  given  you  some  account  of  the  ship,  call^  the 
DeRuyter  of  Rotterdam,  which  we  see  at  a  distance:  but  as  yet  the 
frost  is  so  hard  we  cannot  get  to  her,  but  have  small  hopes  of  pre» 
serving  her.  J-  G. 

This  relation  » justified  for  troth,  by  us^ 
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THE  SHE-WEDDING;* 

OR 

A  MAD  MARRIAGE, 
BETWEEN  MARYj  A  SEAMAN'S  MISTRESS,>^ 

AND 

MARGARET,  A  CARPENTER'S  WIFE, 
AT  DEPTFORD. 

Being  a  full  relation  of  a  cunning  Intrigae,  carried  on  and  managed 
by  two  Women,  to  hide  the  discovery  of  a  great  Belly,  and  make 
the  parents  of  her  Sweet-heart  provide  for  the  same ;  for  which 
fact  the  said  parties  were  both  committed ;  and  one  of  them  now 
remains  in  the  -  Round-house  at  Greenwich,  the  other  being 
bailed  out.  London,  printed  by  Geo.  Groom,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Blue  Ball  in  Thames-street,  over  against  Baynard's  castle, 
1684.  Quarto,  containing  eight  pages. 
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T  hath  been  the  policy  of  the  prince  of  darkness  in  all  ages,  when 
any  work  of  his  was  to  be  carried  on,  which  required  a  more  than 
ordinary  cunning,  to  employ  a  female  craft  therein:  Nor  indeed 
from  his  first  attempt  in  that  kind,  in  the  betraying  our  mother  Eve, 
did  he  ever  find  reason  to  blame  his  discretion  in  the  said  method, 
•ioce  he  scarce  ever  failed  thereby  of  his  ends.  '  It  was  by  a  DalUah 
bedi>etrayed  the  strongest ;  by  strange  women  the  wisest ;  by  an  aduU 
teress  the  best  of  men  in  scripture  chronology.  Whence  it  is  na 
wonder,  if  still  he  courts  them ;  and  every  day  he  shews  us  what 
advantage  he  cantnaketo  himself  of  that  subtle  sex.  A  remarkable 
instance  whereof  I  shall  here  present  you  with. 

At  Deptford  in  the  county  of  Kent,  at  the  sign  of  the  King's. 
Head,  for  some  time  past,  as  a  inaid-servant  in  the  house,  there 
haU^  lived  one  Mary,  who  hath  pretended  herself,  in  her  conversa. 
tion,  reserved  and  honest  enough  for  one  of  her  age,  being  thirty 
or  thereabouts,  till  about  seven  or  eight  months  past  she  used  ordi. 
iiarily  to  keep  comjpany  with  one  Charles  Persons,  a  young  man 
lately  gone  to  sea,  with  whom  she  was  observed  to  be  somewhat 
familiar;  insomuch  that  the  neighbours  looked  upon  her  as  either 
married  to  him,  or  at  least  as  free  of  her  favours  as  if  she  had ;  and 
In  a'  little  time  her  jiqueamish  stomach  gave  her  mistress  cause  to 
regard  her  more  narrowly,  and  began  to  suspect  that  her  sweet, 
heart  had  given  her  a  belly  full  of  love,  as  afterwards  it  proved  but 

•  Tbif  is  the  50|th  Article  In  tlie  cttaloiue  of  Punphlets  ia  Uie  Hvlciaa  library. 
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too  true ;  for  that,  abaut  the  beginning  of  this  last  month  of  July^ 
the  rame  appeared  so  evident  that  none  but  obsenred  it,  and  charged 
her  therewith,  much  about  the  time  that  Charles  Parsons  left  her,  to 
pursue  a  Tojage  to  the  Indies ;  upon  which,  bein^^  no  longer  able  to 
hide  the  same,  she  freely  confessed  that  Hans  in  Kelder  was  then  six 
months  old,  and  that  Charles  Parsons  was  the  father  thereof,  apply, 
ing  herself  accordingly  to  his  mother,  and  acquainting  her  that  they 
were  married,  desiring  her  to  assist  her  towards  her  ly  ingrown. 

The  mother,  suspecting  the  matter,  began  a  little  to  demur  there- 
upon, and  enquire  into  the  time  and  place,  when  and  where  the  same 
was  consummated;  to  which  questions  our  said  Mary  returned  a 
satisfaction ;  but  yet  the  old  woman,  still  doubting  thereof,  urged 
that  she  might  produce  her  certificate ;  and  that,  if  she  found  the  same 
true,  she  would  proyide  for  her,  and  what  she  went  with ;  which  if 
she  could  not  procure,  she  was  resoWed  never  to  look  on  her. 

This  answer,  put  so  elose  to  Mary,  began  to  make  her .  look 
about  herself,  and  set  her  wits  upon  the  rack  hoW  she  should  deceive 
the  mother,  which  at  length  she  compassed,  wit  being  then  certainly 
readiest,  when  necessity  is  the  strongest ;  but  thinking  as  the  old 
woman  when  she  carried  her  dog  a  gossiping,  that  two  heads  were 
better  than  one,  she  was  resolved  to  advise  with  a  neighbour  of  her'a 
that  was  her  friend,  and  by  name  Margaret,  the  wife  of  a  carpenter 
living  hard  by,  how  she  should  accomplish  her  intent,  which  after 
some  time,  remembering  a  story  that  had  been  told  in  the  neighbour, 
hood,  how  that  two  men,  that  had  a  design  on  a  parson's  wife,  agreed 
to  dress  the  youngest  in  women's  deaths,  and  accordingly  to  marry 
each  other ;  thereby  designing,  by  a  liberal  reward  to  the  parson,  to 
get  an  admission  for  the  first  night  into  the  house  to  play  the  love^ 
scuffle  for  the  pretended  wife's  maiden-head;  by  which  oppor. 
tunity,  whilst  the  parson  was  at  his  morning  studies,  the  party 
who  represented  the  wife,  and  was  enamoured  of  the  good  man's 
bed.fellow,  changed  beds,  and  left  her  nominal  husband,  to  enjoy 
the  real  wife ;  which  the  parson  not  at  all  suspecting,  readily 
assented  to,  and  ignorantly  brought  cuckoldom  upon  himself. 
Remembering  I  say  thii  story,  they  consented  with  themselves,  that 
two  women  might  as  well  commit  matrimony  as  two  men,  and  in  a 
different  garb  deceive  the  eyes  of  any  who  should  be  the  spectators 
thereof. 

Which  design  being  thus  agreed  on,  the  carpenter's  wife  gets  a  suit 
of  her  husband's  deaths,  in  which  she  arrays  herself,  and  sets  to 
work  (without  her  chief.tool)  to  act  the  man's  part,  practising  her 
congees  and  dialect,  to  be  perfect  therein,  against  the  day  she  designed 
to  act  the  same,  which  soon  after  came  about ;  and,  having  all 
things  ready,  away  they  trudged  for  St.  George's  church  in  South- 
wark,  the  carpenter's  wife  taking  upon  her  the  name  of  Charles 
Persons,  and  representing  him  :  They  gave  notice  of  their  intentions 
to  the  dark  of  the  parish,  that  they  desired  to  be  joined  in  matrix 
mony,  which  the  minister  and  dark,  at  first  not  at  all  suspecting 
them,  alreadily  consented  unto,  but  in  the  time  of  admiaistering  the 
censmony  they  began  a  little  to  hesitate  at  what  they  were  a  doing; 
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imagining,  by  the  floftness  of  Jier  tone,  which  she  could  not  so  well 
counterfeit,  that  she  was  not  what  she  represented:  and  the  rather 
when  she  was  to  answer  to  those  words,  I  Charles  take  thee  Mary, 
&c.  she  mistook  the  words,  andx  cried,  I  Margaret ;  but  thus  she 
excused  it,  that  she  had  been  at  the  marriage  of  a  sister  of  her's, 
who  was  then  in  her  thoughts,  and  which  occasioned  the  mistake, 
confidently  averring  herself  a  man,  and,  being  of  a  large  make  and 
an  impudent  carriage,  carried  on  and  compleated  the  deceit.  After 
which,  the  ceremony  being  ended,  and  the  certificate  a  making,  she 
drew  the  dark  aside,  telling  him,  that  true  it  was,  dabbling  with 
his  said  wife  before  marriage,  he  had  got  her  with  child,  and  that 
ahe  was  very  forward,  being  near  six  months  gone  of  her  time; 
and,  fearing  that  his  wife's  relations,  and  his  own,  might  take 
notice  of  the  date  of  the  certificate  to  his  disadyantage,  desired  that 
the  same  might  be  antedated,  promising  the  dark  to  reward  him  for 
80  doing:  which,  after  many  importunities,  he  at  last  consented  to; 
and,  accordingly,  dated  the  same  about  six  months  before.  Haying 
obtained  which  certificate,  away  they  return  for  Deptford,and  thought 
themselves  now  secure  of  their  booty  :  so  that  the  same  day  they 
repaired  to  the  mother  of  Persons  aforesaid,  and  produced  what 
she  desired,  the  certificate  beforementioned;  which  the  old  woman 
took  into  her  own  hands,  beginning  to  think  herself  happy  in  her 
4aughter.in.1aw,  and  that  in  a  short  time  she  should  be  blessed  with 
a  grand-child,  rummaging  her  old  chests  for  linnen  to  provide  for 
clouts  and  other  necessaries  for  the  production  of  her  great  belly. 
Nor  was  Mary  her  daughter  less  glad  at  the  success  of  her  enterprise, 
it  being  what  she  thought  would  take  oflT  the  reproach  that  was  likely 
to  succeed  upon  her,  for  the  unlawfulness  of  her  former  frolicks ; 
and  likewise  as  to  the  establishment  of  her  future  fortunes.  But  this 
sunshine  was  not  long  before  the  same  began  to  be  overshadowed  by 
the  clouds,  that  soon  after  discovered  themselves,  in  relation  to  her 
present  circumstances. 

For  so  it  is,  that  most  of  the  sex,  though  excellently  well  ac^ 
complished  in  the  contriving  a  deceitful  intrigue,  yet  is  their  humour 
'such,  that,  when  once  they  see  the  same  to  take  its  first  promises  of 
perfection,  they  are  apt  to  brag  of  its  effects,  before  the  means  are 
thoroughly  settled,  that  lead  to  the  ends  thereof ;  and  then  most  es« 
pecially  when  the  good  wives  are  together  toping  their  noses  over 
the  brandy-bottle,  or  hot-suppings,  at  a  merry-meeting  amongst 
themselves.  And  by  «uch  methods  came  this  intrigue  to  a  discovery; 
for,  several  of  the  neighbours  being  together,  and  talking  of  the 
dumge  of  Mary's  condition,  Mary  and  Margaret  could  not  chuse 
but  smile  thereat,  and  lovingly  called  each  other  by  the  name  of 
husband  and  wife,  saying,  that  they  knew  a  couple  that  had  been 
six  weeks  wedded,  and  both  as  likely  as  any  two  in  England,  and 
yet  neither  of  them  had  one  bout  since  they  were  married. — One 
i)out,  replies  an  old  woman,  that  is  much  ;  1  would  cut  ofi*  the  too( 
of  that  husband  that  should  have  a  wife  for  two  whole  days  and 
nights,  and  never  put  it  to  the  exercise  that  God  made  it  for. — 
Spme  rogue,  I  warrant  him,  replies  another,  to  tantalise  a  wife 
after  that  rate, — Did  I  k^pw  t|ie  ivi\i  dog,  pursues  a  third,  I  wpnl^ 
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set  him  up  for  all  our  neighbours  in  Deptford  and  Greenwich,  to 
tnake  a  publick  pissiog.post  of.-— Intolerable,  says  a  fourth,  a 
whole  month  and  a  half  to  put  a  poor  wife  upon  longing,  he  desenres 
to  be  carbonadoed ;  and,  were  die  good  woman  of  mj  mind,  if  I 
pawned  mj  petticoat  that  covered  me,  I  would  have  some  honest 
fellow  to  relieye  me  in  what  I  most  wanted,  and  make  him  do  it 
before  the  rogue's  face,  that  he  might  see  and  be  satisfied  he  was 
what  he  deserved  to  be,  the  most  notorious  cuckold  in  Deptford:—- 
and  there  are,  says  another,  as  many  good  crests,  to  my  knowledge, 
in  this  town,  as  any  place  of  its  bigness  between  this  and 
Graresend. 

The  discourse  between  them  being  much  to  this  purpose,  the  parties 
concerned  fell  out  into  a  great  laughter  to  see  their  neighbours  in 
such  a  feud,  and  told  them  it  was  a  truth;  and  scarce  one  in  that 
company  but  knew  the  parties,  and  tliat  they  had  conversed  With  them 
that  day,  which  set  them  all  upon  the  tenters,  to  know  the  person, 
every  one  guessing  at  his  neighbour,  and  examining  who  it  should 
be : — Well,  says  Margaret,  as  for  that,  in  a  few  days,  you  shall  be 
made  acquainted  therewith,  but,  for  the  present,  left  them  to  con. 
sider  thereof ;  till,  being  further  urged,  she  added,  why  may  not 
two  women  be  married  together  in  Deptford,  as  well  as  Susan  and 
Sarah  at  Fish.street.hill  ? 

Upon  this,  some  of  the  company  began  to  suspect  the  matter,  and 
told  JVk's.  Persons  of  the  discourse  abovesaid ;  possessing  her  wo 
far  theiewith,  that  she  resolved  to  go  and  inquire  at  the  church 
where  the  certificate  had  mentioned  her  son  and  supposed  daughter- 
in-law  to  have  been  married;  upon  inquiry  whereinto,  the  church, 
book  ivas  searched,  and,  at  the  day  mentioned  therein,  no  such 
persons  were  found  to  have  been  recorded ;  which  further  increased 
her  suspicion,  so  that  she,  entering  upon  the  description  of  the  parties^ 
and  acquainting  the  clerk  with  her  supposition,  put  him  in  remem- 
brance of  the  late  couple  lie  had  joined,  and,  turning  to  that  time^ 
found  the  same  out;  adding  withal,  that,  ever  since  the  said  marriage^ 
he  had  been  highly  suspicious  of,  and  concerned  within  himself,  at 
the  cheat*  The  matter  then  appearing  very  plain,  home  goes  the 
old  woman,  and  discards  her  supposed  daughter  from  her  favour, 
alledging  the  falsity  of  her  pretences,  and  declaring  to  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood how  base  a  trick  had  been  put  upon  her. 

lusomuch,  that  it  became  the  publick  discourse  of  the  whole 
town,  and  none  but  were  talking  of  the  seaman's  mistress,  that  had 
married  Margaret,  the  carpenter's  wife ;  every  one  bestowing  one 
twit  or  other  upon  her  for  tlie  same,  the  young  maids  laughing  at  the 
flat  sport  they  had  the  first  night ;  the  graver  matrons  at  the  im. 
pudence  of  the  parties  that  should  so  vilify  and  disgrace  the  honest, 
state  of  matrimony  ;  looking  upon  it  as  a  scandal  to  their  sex  in 
general.  Upon  all  which,  the  parson,  that  married  them,  made  a 
complaint  thereof  to  the  civil  magistrate,  who  committed  them  both 
to  the  Round-house  in  Greenwich,  and  bound  them  over  to  answer 
the  same  at  the  next  assizes,  where  Margaret  hath  been  since  bail^ 
out|  and  Mary  yet  continues  Aere. 
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lUXEMBOURG,  the  metropolis  of  the  duchy,  bearing  the  same 
name,  is  finely  Seated,  commodHous,  of  a  great  compass,  and  very 
strong ;  being  also  indifferently  full  of  houses :  the  principal  churcn 
Is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  T}iere  is  besides,  a  very  fair  conycnt 
which,  as  it  is  said,  the  inscriptions  also  upon  the  walls  thereof, 
testifying  as  much,  was  one  of  tiie  first  of  St.  Francis's  order,  built 
in  his  life.time.  This  town  has  undergone  many  misfortunes, 
liaving,  upon  all  occasions  of  war,  served  for  the  butt,  whereat 
ibrtune  di3charged  her  arrows.  It  was,  in  the  year  1 54^,  taken 
*  and  plundered  by  the  French,  under  the  command  of  the  I)uke  of 
Orleans,  son  to  the  great  king,  Francis  the  First.  In  the  year 
1543,  it  was  again  taken  and  plundered  by  th^  French,  and  was 
finally,  on  the  fourth,  of  June,  in  this  present  \rear,  1684,  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  the  French. 

The  town  of  Luxembourg  is  built  upon  a  rock,  washed  almost  on 
every  side,  by  a  little  river,  called  Alsiette,  which  comes  from  the 
•oudi;  and,  having  almost  encompassed  that  place,  continues  its 
course  towards  the  north.  The  part  of  the  rock,  invironed  by  the 
river,  is  exceeding  steep,  and  needs  no  other  defence  but  its  natural 
situation ;  so  tliat  they  have  scarce  built  any  fortifications  on  those 
sides.  The  side  not  invironed  by  the  river,  which  looks  towards  the 
west,  is  fortified  with  four  bastions  cut  into  the  rock,  as  is  also  the 
ditch,  which  is  very  deep.  There  are  before  these  bastions,  counter, 
guards,  half.moons,  and  ravelins  cut  into  the  rock,  as  are  also  the 
ditches  that  cover  them.  Before  all  these  works,  there  are  two  open 
If&ys,  with  their  pauseys;    the  first  whereof  is  defended  by  foi}V 
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redoubts  of  dtone  in  the  angles,  beaming  but  from  the  counterscarp. 
This  side  which  is  not  invironed  by  the  river  was  the  only  place, 
whereby  the  town  could  be  assaulted ;  all  the  rest  being  found  too 
steep ;  and,  of  this  side,  the  part  attacked  was  the  new  gate,  which 
is  on  the  north,  near  the  place  where  the  riyer  begins  to  turn  away' 
from  the  town. 

,  The  French  army,  commanded  by  the  Marshal  de  Crequi,  in^ 
Tested  the  place,  April  the  twenty-eighth,  1684,  N.  S.  Some  dayi 
were  spent  in  preparatives  for  the  siege,  and  taking  their  quarters. 

The  head  quarters  were  settled  from  the  height  of  Bambuche,  to 
the  Tillage  of  Merle ;  and  there  were  quartered  eight  squadrons  and 
battalions,  with  four  companies  of  cannoniers.  The  quarters  of  the 
Count  du  Plessis,  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  and  the  Sieur  de  Joyeuse, 
lieutenant^enerals,  were  thus  ordered :  the  first,  from  Linsing,  to 
the  hill  of  the  abbey  of  BonneToye,  with  seven  squadrons,  and 
jeleTen  battalions;  the  second,  from  the  same  hill  to  the  stream, 
which  goes  up  towards  the  Tillage  of  Hant,  with  five  battalions ;  the 
third,  from  the  river  of  Alsiette,  as  you  go  back  again  up  to  Hant, 
as  far  as  the  Tillage  of  Homeldange,  and  there  were  posted  eight 
squadrons,  and  six  battalions.  There  were  also  quartered,  in  the 
bottom  of  Homeldange,  two  squadrons  of  dragoons  of  the  Baron  de 
Hasfield,  with  two  battalions  of  fugeliers,  and  the  company  of  mi. 
ners  and  gunners. 

May  the  8th.  The  Marshal  de  Crequi  gaTe  orders,  to  open  their 
trenches. 

The  Count  dn  Plessis,  lieutenanti^eneral,  for  the  day,  the  Count 
de  Broglio,  Marshal  de  Camp,  and  Uie  Duke  de  la  Ferte,  Brigadier 
4>f  Foot,  posted  themseWes  between  fiTe  and  six  in  the  eTening,  on 
the  hills  of  our  Lady  of  Consolation,  with  two  battalions  of  Champaign, 
which  had,  at  their  head,  the  Bailey  Colbert,  colonel  of  that  regi. 
ment,  one  battalion  of  Enguien,  and  one  of  La  Ferte.  The  two  first 
battalions  marched  in  a  bottom,  behind  the  chapel,  and  two  others 
on  their  left  hand,  upon  the  reTerse  of  these  hills.  The  Count  de 
Talart,  brigadier  of  horse,  came  upon  the  same  hills,  with  the  horse 
under  his  command,  which  were  four-hundred,  to  guard  the  trenches, 
haTing  before  him  two-hundred  foot  to  make  use  of,  in  case  the 
besieged  should  make  any  sally.  At  nine  in  the  eTening,  thejr 
opened,  about  half  a  musquet  shot  from  the  counterscarp,  a  trench, 
parallel  to  the  attacked  side  of  the  place,  about  fiTe-hundred  toises 
long,  and  this  work  was  carried  on  two  seTeral  ways,  the  one  by  the 
chapel,  on  the  left-hand  of  the  head  quarters ;  and  the  other,  on  the 
side  of  Paifendal,  on  the  other  side  of  the  opposite  place.  The 
pioneers  of  the  attack  of  Champaign  carried  on  the  work,  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  within  fifty  or  sixty  toises  of  the  Chapel  of  Miracles, 
which  is  about  a  pistol-shot  from  the  counterscarp ;  and  those  of  the 
attack  of  la  Ferte  and  Enguien,  carried  on  the  work  from  the  left  to 
the  right;  and  these  works  met  about  the  mid- way.  The  Sieur  de 
Vauban,  marshal  of  the  king's  camps  and  armies,  who  had  been, 
at  noon,  to  Tiew  the  counterscarp,  and  who  had  the  inspection  over 
thesf  iyfo  attack^,  paused  to  b^  traced  this  night  two  batteriefl| 
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with  linM  of  communication  to  the  trench,  upon  a  rising  ground^ 
«bout  thirty  or  forty  toises  on  this  side  the  chapel,  in  le. 
•pect  of  the  besi^rs.  The  Marquis  de  Renti,  marshal  de  camp, 
aoade  a  false  attaclL  upon  the  height  of  the  Fauxl)ourg  of  Gromp^ 
or  of  tlie  Basserille,  with  a  battalion  of  Conde;  the  Marquis  do 
Crenan  made  another,  by  the  bottom  of  the  abbey  of  BonneTOyOi 
with  fireJiundred  detached  men;  and  at  tlie  same  time  there  was  a 
battery  traced  upon  the  hill  of  Paffendal,  where  there  was  a  bat. 
talion  of  Orleans,  with  a  detachment  of  two-hundred  men.  The 
Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  Prince  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon,  his  brotiier, 
were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  trenches,  and  passed  tiie  night 
there.  The  besieged,  for  id)OTe  fiye  hours,  made  not  one  shot,  but 
whout  two,  in  the  morning,  they  began  to  fire  Tery  briskly  at  us, 
with  their  musquets.  There  were  not,  howerer,  above  eight  or  nine 
of  our  men  killed  and  wounded,  which  were  of  the  regiment  of 
Cliampagne.  About  break  of  day,  they  played  also  smartly  upon  ut 
with  tiieir  cannon,  which  yet  had  not  any  considerable  eJBTect  Some 
horse  sallied  out  of  the  town,  about  four  or  five  in  the  morning,  but 
hastily  retreated  at  the  first  firing  of  the  detachments,  which  were 
commanded  to  shelter  the  labourers.  They  persisted,  all  that  day, 
to  play  upon  us,  with  their  cannon,  but  still  without  much  success. 
.On  our  side,  they  continued  to  work  on  the  batteries. 

9th.  There  was  a  man  stopped,  who  endeavoured  to  get  into 
Luxembourg;  and  there  was  found  about  him  a  passport  ft^mi  the 
Marquis  de  Grana,  dated  August  the  twenty-eighth,  with  bills  of 
exchange,  for  five  and  thirty  thousand  florins,  payable  in  Luxembourg, 
and  many  letters  in  ciphers.  We  knew  also,  by  the  same  way,  that 
there  were  several  officers  who  designed  to  get  into  the  town,  to  jmn 
witii  their  regiments  there. 

In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  G^nlis,  lieutenant-general  for  the 
day,  and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  Count 
du  Plessis,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Ferte,  who  had  the  right-hand  of  the 
great  attack;  and  the  Sieur  d'Erlac  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  tiie 
Count  de  Broglio,  who  had  the  left.  Two  battalions  of  Navarre 
relieved  on  the  right  the  two  of  Champagne,  and  the  battalions  of 
Yaubecourt  and  Conti,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon,  in  the 
quality  of  a  volunteer,  relieved  on  the  left  that  of  Enguien,  and  that 
4>f  la  Ferte.  The  besieged,  at  the  time  we  went  to  relieve  the 
•trenches,  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  a  part  of  the  Fauxbourg  of  Fiaf. 
fendal ;  they  quitted  also  a  mill,  which  was  but  fifty  paces  from  it^ 
luiving  prepared  a  mine  to  blow  it  up,  in  the  belief  they  had,  that 
our  men  would  seize  thereon ;  but  we  went  not  thither,  and  the 
mine  sprang  without  the  success  they  expected.  During  the  night, 
we  carried  on  a  second  trench,  parallel  to  the  first  of  the  great  at, 
tack,  within  sixty  toises  of  the  covered  fore^way  of  the  place ;  and 
the  communications  were  made,  without  any  of  the  workmen's  being 
jLilled  or  wounded,  although  the  enemy  fired  stifiy  upon  them,  with 
their  musquets.  The  Sieur  de  Montmeillant,  captain  in  the  royal 
le^ent)  apd  the  Sieur  de  Favigny,  captain  luid  aid  major  of  VMm 
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tnont,  tnd  four  or  five  lieutenants  were  slightly  wounded.  We  con. 
tinned  also  to  work  diligently  on  the  batteries  raised  on  the  htlU  of 
our  Lady  of  Consolation.  The  besieged,  about  break  of  day,  played 
briskly  with  their  cannon ;  but  we  had  notaboTe  six  or  Steven  soldwrs 
slain. 

10th.  Two  of  our  batteries,  of  seren  pieces  of  cannon  each,  bt^ 
gan  to  play  about  eight  in  the  morning  with  great  success;  and  a 
battery  of  nine  mortar.pieces,  which  had  been  put  in  order  by  tho 
Sieur  de  Vigny,  began  ubout  noon  to  cast  its  bombs  against  a  plat, 
form  of  the  bastion  on  the  right ;  and  we  dismounted  three  pieces  of 
a  battery  of  four  pieces,  which  the  besieged  had  erected  there,  and 
from  whence  they  fired  yery  yigorously.  The  same  day  a  battery 
of  five  pieces,  which  was  upon  the  hill  of  Bonneroye,  b^n  also  to 
play.  We  raised  one  of  two  pieces  upon  the  rising  ground,  which 
looks  into  the  Fauxbourg  of  Gromp,  and  we  continued  to  work 
vpon  one  of  fifteen  on  the  hill  of  Paffendal ;  which  was  finished  with 
the  loss  only  of  nine  soldiers  killed,  and  seven  or  eight  wounded, 
with  three  or  four  officers. 

In  the  evening,  the  Sieur  de  Joyeuse,  lieutenant-general  for  the 
day,  the  Marquis  de  Renti,  iparshal  de  camp,  and  the  Sieur  de 
Refuge,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  Marquis  de  G«nlis,  the  Siilir 
d'  Erlac,  and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux,  with  the  two  battalions  of 
Piedmont;  the  first  battalion  of  Auvergne,  and  the  first  battalion  of 
the  royal  Roussillon,  which  entered  the  trenches  in  the  place  of  llie 
two  battalions  of  Navarre,  and  the  two  of  Vaubecourt  and  Conti. 
In  the  night  there  was  carried  on  a  third  trench,  parallel  to  the 
second,  about  thirty  paces  from  the  first  covered.way,  which  eoau 
prehended  all  the  outworks  of  the  attack.  The  besieged  burnt  this 
night  the  other  part  of  the  Fauxbourg  of  Paffendal ;  and  fired  alio 
fit  us  briskly  with  their  musquets. 

All  the  following  day  they* played  upon  us  with  their  cannon,  and 
yet  killed  us  but  about  seven  or  eight  men,  and  wounded  ten  o  r 
twelve.  The  same  day,  viz.  the  11th,  the  besiegers  finished  the{r 
battery  of  fifteen  pieces,  and  with  their  cannon  and  bombs  intirely 
ruined  the  platforms  and  defences  of  the  bastion  on  the  right. 

In  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St.  Geran,  lieutenant^neral,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  Sieur  de  Joy. 
euse,  and  the  Sieur  de  Refiige,  who  were  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
great  attack ;  and  the  Chevalier  de  Tilladet,  marshal  de  camp,  re. 
fieved  the  Marquis  de  Renti,  who  was  on  the  left.  The  trendbet 
were  mounted  on  the  right  by  two  battalions  of  Normandy,  who 
took  the  post  of  the  two  battalions  of  Piedmont ;  and  the  battalionii 
of  Lyonnois  and  Turenne  relieved  on  the  left  the  battalions  of 
AuTergne  and  the  royal,  The  trench,  which  comprehended  all  the 
outworks  of  the  place,  was  carried  on  within  twenty  paces  of  the 
first  open  way.  The  Sieur  de  Vigny  made  a  battery  an  hundred  and 
fifty  paces  to  the  left,  from  the  first  he  had  made,  to  ruin  with  bombs 
the  platform  and  batteries  which  were  upon  the  bastion  on  the 
^ft.    The  lieutenant  of  the  grenadiers  of  j^Tonnandv,  a  sub-lientf. 
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nant  of  Engmen,  and  nine  soldiers  were  slain,  and  six  or  seres 
wounded. 

The  morrow,  being  the  12th,  the  other  batteries  were  ^npihtA^ 
and  thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fifteen  mortar.pieoea,  began 
that  day  to  play  continaally.  The  same  day  about  noon,  a  cannon. 
bnllet  of  the  besieged's  set  on  fire  thirty  bombs  of  the  besiegers, 
which  were  on  the  Sieurde  Vigny's  first  battery :  seven  gunners  and 
two  soldiers  were  killed,  and  dere  were  six  grieTonsly  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Caillemote,  second  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Rnv^ny, 
was  wounded  in  the  throat  with  a  musquet.shot. 

In  the  eyening,  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  Uentenantigeneral,  tiie 
Sieur  de  Rubantel,  and  the  Marquis  de  Crenan,  relieved  the  general 
officers  which  were  in  the  trenches ;  two  battsUons  of  the  marine 
relieTed  the  post  on  the  right  hand,  and  two  battalions  of  the  queen's 
relieved  the  post  on  the  left.  During  the  night  the  besi^ers  lodged 
themselves  on  the  causey  of  the  covered.way ;  and  there  was  n  copu 
munication  made  from  one  lodgment  to  the  other.  The  work  was 
carried  on  at  the  attack  of  Bonnevoye,  within  thirty  paces  of  iSke 
ditch,  on  the  side  of  the  gate  of  Thionville,  where  a  battery  of  five 
pieces  was  raised.  At  the  same  time  we  advanced  five  of  the  great 
battery  of  Pafiendal,  for  to  batter  on  the  reverse  the  bastion  and 
outworks  of  the  great  attack  on  the  left,  and  to  beat  down  the  gate 
of  Paffendal.  There  was  opened  at  the  attack  of  Gromp,  within 
twenty  paces  of  the  ditch,  a  trench,  parallel  to  the  front,  which  kn 
upon  one  and  the  same  line  four  towers,  and  which  hces  tiie 
hill  of  Cromp :  we  brought  down  the  battery  which  was  upon  tins 
hill,  with  a  design  to  beat  in  pieces  the  gate  of  this  Fauxbouig, 
and  so  to  be  able  to  dismount  two  pieces  which  were  on  a  phSL 
form  within  an  hundred  paces  on  the  right  hand  of  this  gate,  and 
which  much  incommoded  the  besiegers.  We  seized  on  a  church, 
within  half  a  musquet.shot  of  the  place,  situated  upon  a  rising 
ground  between  Gromp  and  Pafiendal,  the  enemy  not  making  any 
resistance.  Fifty  men  were  left  there  to  keep  it.  There  was 
this  night  a  Serjeant  killed,  with  about  ten  soldiers,  and  twenty 
wounded. 

13th.  In  the  morning,  a  soldier  of  the  place  came  into  the  camp. 
.He  told  us,  that  the  Prince  de  Chi  may  had  been  obliged  to  com. 
mit  the  defence  of  the  outworks  to  the  townsmen,  and  to  draw 
the  soldiers  into  the  town,  for  fear  of  their  running  away. 
About  noon  the  besieged  sprang  two  little  mines  under  a  lodg. 
ment  we  had  made  on  the  right  hand,  upon  the  causey  of  the 
first  covered-way:  there  were  three  soldiers  slain,  and  about 
fifteen  wounded. 

In  the  evening,  the  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant-general,  the 
Sieur  de  (xoumay,  marshal  de  camp,  and  the  Sieur  de  Maumont, 
brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  general  officers  in  the  ""trenches:  a 
battalion  of  Bourbonnois,  one  of  Humieres,  one  of  the  Crown, 
and  one  of  Languedoc,  relieved  those  which  were  at  the  great 
attack,  The  Marquis  de  Ilumieres,  only  son  to  the  Marshal 
de  Humieres,  was  slain  by  a  musquet-shot,  which  hit  him  in 
the  head.     About  midnight,  four  parties  of  grenadiers^  of  ten  men 
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each,  had  order  to  enter  at  the  same  time,  by  four  several 
places,  into  the  first  covered  way,  to  settle  thiemseltes  therein,  if 
they  found  not  too  great  resistance ;  and  to  seize  on  a  redoubt,  called 
the  Redoubt  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  between  the  two  corered-ways : 
but,  after  they  had  borne  a  violent  charge  of  musquets,  grenadoes, 
and  fire.works,  they  were  forced  to  retreat,  because  this  redoubt 
was  revested  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ditch,  wherein  there  was  a 
caponiere  filled  with  musqueteers,  and  because  there  was  no  getting  ^ 
into  it  but  by  a  gallery  under  ground,  the  end  whereof  jojned  to 
covered-way  nearest  the  place. 

Thus  were  we  obliged  to  proceed  along  by  digging  as  far  as  the ' 
palisadoes,  whence  we  carried  on  a  lodgment  in  the  covered-way, 
which  the  besiegers  extended  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  of  the  redoubt ;  and  the  miners,  to  overthrow  it,  wrought 
under  the  ditch.     At  the  attack  on  the  left,  our  men  lodged  them., 
selves  on  the  causey  of  the  covered.way,  whence  was  a  communica. 
tion  made  to  the  lodgment  on  the  right.     A  lieutenant  of  the  royal 
regiment  was  killed,  with  three  Serjeants,  nine  or  ten  soldiers,  and 
five  cannoniers ;  and  a  captain  with  about  twenty  soldiers  wounded. 
In  the  evening,  the  posts  of  the  trenches  were  relieved  by  the 
Marquis  de  Genlis,   Lieutenant^eneral,   the   Marquis  d'Uxelles, 
Marshal  de  Camp,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Ferte,  brigadier  of  foot, 
with  two  battalions  of  Champagne,  that  of  la  Ferte,  and  one  of 
Orleans.     There  was  finished,  on  the  right-hand  of  the  great  at. 
tack,  the  lodgment  in  the  covered.way,  upon   the  brink  of  the 
ditch  of  the  redoubt,  where  the  miners  could  not  easily  go  on,  be. 
cause  of  the  rock  they  there  met  with.  We  brought  on  two  pieces  of 
caanon,  endeavouring  to  break  the  communication  of  the  redoubt 
with  the  second  covered.way.     On  the  left-hand  of  the  attack,  was 
sent  forth  a  detachment  of  grenadiers  of  la  Ferte,  to  see  if  the  ene. 
mies  had  quitted  the  first  covered-way  on  that  side.     They  could  not 
come  to  know  it,  because  the  enemies  were  there  couched  on  their 
bellies,  and,  at  the  appearance  of  our  men,  rose,  and  oliged  them 
to  retire:  ten  ofthe  grenadiers  were  slain,  and  two  mortally  wounded ; 
the  captain  had  his  arm  broken,  and  the  sub-lieutenant  was  wounded: 
the  Marquis  de  Genlis's  aid-de-camp  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
two  officers  of  Orleans  were  slightly  wounded. 

}5th.  Three  fugitives  from  the  place  related,  that  the  governor 
of  the  town,  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  was  that  night  wounded  in  the 
leg,  and  ihad  the  major  was  killed.  That  day  we  advanced  two 
batteries,  each  of  two  pieces  of  cannon,  for  to  batter  a  redoubt, 
which  is  near  the  two  covered-ways  on  the  left ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  played  the  most  advantageously  we  could  from  the  batteries 
that  were  in  condition,  for  to  ruin  the  outworks  and  defences  of  thq 
bastion  on  the  same  side :  we  seized  also  two  redoubts  on  the  back, 
side  of  Paifendal,  which  the  cannon  of  the  besiegers  had  very  much, 
damaged. 

In  the  evening  the  guard  of  the  trenches  was  relieved  by  the  Sieur 
de  Joyeuse,  the  Count  de  Broglio,  and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux,  with 
the  two  battalions  of  Navarre,  that. of  Yaubecourt,  and  that  of 
Conti,  in  the  head  whereof  was  the  Prince  de  Conti :  The  Marquis 
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de  k  Valette  had,  at  the  same  time,  his  thigh  broken  by  &  cannoB« 
shot  from  one  of  our  batteries  whieh  had  passed  over  the  town.  In 
the  night,  the  besiegers  made  themselves  masters  of  a  third  redo«bt 
on  the  backside  of  Paffendal.  We  carried  on  the  lodgment,  which 
was  npon  the  causeway  of  the  first  covered-way,  near  fifteen  toises 
to  the  right  and  left;  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  adrance,  were  raised 
two  platforms,  for  to  look  backwards  into  the  coTered-way.  The 
besieged  fired  fiercely  all  the  night,  but  with  little  success.  About  five 
in  the  morning,  diey  quitted  the  covered-way,  and  sprang  a  mine^ 
which  they  believed  must  be  under  our  lodgments ;  but  it  had  not  any 
effect.  The  besiegers  took  the  advantage  of  an  enforcem^it,  which 
this  mine  had  made  near  the  palisadoes,  and  made  use  of  it  to  lodge 
themselves  there :  but  this  design  would  not  easily  have  succeeded, 
had  not  the  Prince  de  Conti,  by  his  presence  and  bounty,  encouraged 
the  soldiers,  whom  the  fear  of  a  second  mine  hindered  from  working. 
An  engineer  and  four  soldiers  wejre  slain  on  this  occasion,  and  a  cap* 
tain  of  Navarre,  one  of  Burgundy,  the  sub-lleutenant  of  thegrenadiers 
of  Conti,  and  nine  or  ten  soldiers  were  wounded.  We  extended  the 
lodgment  which  was  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt. 

16.  The  besieged  battered  with  much  success  the  redoubt  which 
was  on  their  left,  between  the  two  covered-ways;  and  a  mine,  which 
had  been  made  to  open  the  ditch  of  that  redoubt  on  the  right,  had 
all  the  effect  they  desired.  The  Sieur  de  Court,  Major  of  Conti^ 
was  killed  in  coming  down  from  the  trenches.  We  have  since  the 
16th  ruined,  with  the  great  battery  of  Paffendal,  a  traverse  of  stone, 
about  six  toises  long,  which  was  at  the  point  of  an  halLmoon,  that 
covers  the  bastion  on  the  left,  to  hinder  us  from  looking  between  the 
opposite  hills  into  thecovered.way  of  the  place;  we  likewise  ruined^ 
with  the  same  battery,  two  towers  which  covered  the  gate  of  the 
tower  on  that  side. 

According  to  the  last  news,  come  from  the  uege,  they  continued 
to  batter  many  little  works  full  of  earth,  and  in  the  confusion  against 
this  gate,  the  bastion,  and  the  three  redoubts,  whereof  ours  had  made 
themselves  masters,  and  which  flanked  the  reverse  of  the  hills.  The 
besiegers  were  resolved  to  set  afterward  the  miner  to  the  bastion,  and 
they  hoped  to  succeed  easily  therein,  because  there  was  no  ditch  oa 
that  side. 

16.  In  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St  Geran,  lieutenant^eneral 
for  the  day,  and  Sieur  de  Refuge,  brigadier  of  foot,  mounted  the 
trenches  on  the  right,  and  the  Sieur  d'Erlac,  marshal  de  camp, 
mounted  on  the  left.  Two  battalions  of  Piedmont  relieved  those  of 
Navarre,  and  two  battalions  of  Auvergne,  and  the  Royal,  relieved 
those  of  Vaubecourt  and  Conti. 

We  carried  on,  during  the  night,  to  the  mine,  the  trench  which 
is  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt  on  the  right,  advancing 
towards  the  second  covered.way;  and  we  continoed  to  batter  a 
breach  in  the  redoubt.  On  the  left,  we  extended  in  the  first  covered* 
way  to  the  lodgment  which  had  been  made  there,  and  we  wrought 
lor  the  communication  of  the  three  redoubts,  which  are  on  the  back* 
lide  of  Pafiendal.    The  enemy  fired  ?i§orously  this  night,  and  there 
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were  nine  or  ten  soldiers  killed,  and  about  twenty  wounded.  The 
same  night  we  extended,  at  the  attack  of  Grondt,  the  lodgment  all 
along  the  ditch,  and  brought  thither  a  battery  of  three  pieces.  There 
was  not  any  new  work  made  on  the  side  of  the  attack  of  Bonnevoye. 

In  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  lieutenants 
genera],  and  the  Marquis  de  Crenan,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the 
guard  of  the  trenches  on  the  right,  with  a  battalion  of  Normandy^ 
and  dwt  of  Soissons;  and  the  Marquis  de  Renti,  marshal  de  camp^ 
relieved  it  on  the  left  with  a  battalion  of  Lyonnois,  and  that  of 
Turenne. 

We  contintted  on  the  right  to  batter  the  redoubt,  and  to  work 
through  the  mine,  with  a  design  to  inclose  it.  We  perfected  on  the 
left  the  lodgments  and  communications  which  had  been  made  there^ 
and  we  discharged  abundance  of  cannon  and  bombs,  to  finish  the 
mining  the  defences  of  the  attacked  side,  and  the  palisadoes  which 
remained  on  the  second  covered.way.  The  besieged  also  fired  fiercely 
during  the  night,  and  killed  us  about  twenty  soldiers,  and  wounded 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  with  four  or  five  officers. 

18th.  In  the  evening,  the  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant^neral  foY 
the  day,  and  the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the 
points  on  the  right  with  two  battalions  of  the  marine,  and  the  Che. 
Taller  de  Tilladet,  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  the  posts  on  the  left 
with  two  battalions  of  the  Queen's. 

The  redoubts  of  this  attack  are  of  very  good  stone,  and  every 
where  cannon.proof.  They  have  three  stories  of  battlements,  with 
a  revested  ditch,  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  fourteen  deep,  in  the  re- 
vestment  whereof  are  caponieres,  which  command  round  about. 
These  redoubts  have  communication  with  the  ditch  of  the  place,  and 
the  covered.way,  by  three  galleries  under  ground,  built  one  upon 
another,  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  four  in  breadth. 

The  Count  du  Plessis  visited  all  the  posts  of  the  trenches.  He  sent 
to  view  the  breach  which  our  cannon  had  made  in  the  highest  story 
of  the  redoubts  on  the  right,  and  to  which  the  breaches  of  the  mines 
made  an  ascent.  We  found  no  body  there,  and  the  Count  du  Plessis 
tent  thither  only  six  grenadiers  and  a  Serjeant,  for  fear  there  might 
be  mines.  They  saw  through  the  holes  of  the  arches,  that  the  enemies 
kept  yet  the  lower  story,  and  they  cast  grenadoes  at  them,  but  they 
were  not  sufficient  to  drive  them  away.  The  Count  du  Plessis 
caused  bombs  to  be  thrown  at  them,  which  jet  dissipated  them  not, 
till  th^  had  had  their  effect,  and  he  sent  to  charge  them  sword  in 
hand. 

At  die  same  time,  we  carried  on  the  mine-work  to  the  galleries  of 
communication  from  the  redoubt  to  the  ditch,  and  the  covered.way 
of  the  place,  and  we  lodged  ourselves  by  this  mining  in  the  midst  oif 
the  second  causeway.  The  enemies,  perceiving  the  besiegers  ready 
to  pierce  the  communication,  were  afraid  to  be  cut  o£f  without  being 
succoured,  and  retired  with  so  much  precipitation  throuf^  the  middle 
gallery  into  their  ditch,  that  they  left  many  musquets,  and  some  hats 
m  the  redoubt. 

We  rolled  afterwards  two  great  casks  full  of  faggots  into  the  secooi 
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gallery^  tiotwithstanding  the  besieged  fired  fariously  upon  us  froill' 
the  gate ;  and,  after  two  hours  fight  under  ground,  we  set  up  a  tnu 
verse  to  hinder  their  return  to  the  redoubt. 

-  The  enemy  did  also  the  same  on  their  side,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  dur  workmen.  They  had  prepared. four  mines  at  the  four  comers 
of  the  redoubt,  but  they  could  not  set  them  on  fire,  because  of  the^ 
water,  which  was  in  the  lowest  gallery. 

We  continued  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  redoubt  on  the  left,  to 
make  a  mine  to  open  the  ditch,  and  to  inclose  this  redoubt  by  mining, 
as  we  bad  that  on  the  right.  We  made  a  lodgment  on  the  backside 
of  Paffendal,  the  length  of  the  traverse,  and  the  face  of  the  half.moon, 
within  four  paces  whereof  the  works  were  advanced.  But  we  were 
constrained  to  quit  it  by  the  abundance  of  bombs,  grenadoes,  and 
fireworks,  which  the  besieged  cast  from  the  half-moon,  and  the 
covered-way.  The  communication  of  the  two  attacks  was  made 
during  the  night,  notwithstanding  thirty  toises  of  the  rock,  which 
wei«  between  ihe  two  lodgments. 

The  same  day,  being  the  19th,  four  miners  were  set  to  the  attack 
of  Grondt,  from  the  gate  unto  the  nearest  tower :  and  they  wrought 
with  so  much  diligence,  that  in  the  evening  they  began  to  charge  thef 
mines.  A  captain  of  the  Queen's,  and  two  or  three  inferior  c^ceri 
were  wounded ;  fire  or  six  soldiers  were  slain,  and  about  twentj 
wounded. 

19th.  In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  lieutenant^eneral, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Crenan,  brigadier  of  foot,  mounted  the  trenches 
on  the  rightJiand  with  the  battalions  of  Bourbonnois  and  Humieres, 
and  the  Sieur  de  Rubantel,  marshal  de  camp,  mounted  on  the  left 
with  the  battalions  of  the  Crown  and  Vermandois. 

In  the  night  we  extended  on  the  right  the  lodgment,  which  was 
upon  the  communication  of  the  redoubt  with  the  second  covered-way, 
above  five  and  thirty  toises  to  the  right  and  as  much  to  the  left.  And 
this  lodgment  was  in  some  places  within  twelve  paces  of  the  palu 
sadoes.  We  perfected  on  the  left  the  lodgment  which  was  made  to 
inclose  the  redoubt. 

We  had  proceeded  very  slowly  in  battering  it  because  we  judged 
it  not  fit  to  finish  the  making  a  breach  therein,  before  the  miner, 
who  was  set  to  the  exterior  wall  of  the  ditch^  and  who  had  required 
two  days  to  open  it,  because  of  the  rock  he  found  there,  was  nearer 
finishing  his  work.  There  was  made  also  a  place  of  arms,  capable 
to  contain  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  men  in  the  trench,  whkli 
communicates  with  the  two  lodgments. 

We  re-established  with  great  gabions  along  the  traverse,  as  far  as 
the  point  of  the  counterguard,  the  lodgment  we  had  there  the  night  be. 
fore,  and  which  we  had  quitted  in  the  day.  The  besieged  cast  store 
of  bombs  and  grenadoes,  to  hinder  us  from  reuestablishing  it.  The 
Count  de  Gasse,  colonel  of  the  Vermandois  regiment,  who  supported 
the  head  of  the  work  on  the  left,  had  there  twenty  grenadiers  killed 
or  wounded.  The  enemy  cast  an  extraordinary  number  of  grenadoes 
when  we  were  got  within  an  halbard's  length  of  the  angle  el  the 
second  counterscarp. 
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/  ^Oth»  In  the  mdrning  thej  sprang  a  mine,  whick  they  had  under 
he  two  angles.  That  on  the  right  overthrew  twenty  gabions,  with. 
Out  hnrting  abore  two  soldiers,  and  the  damage  was  repaired  la 
two  hours,  by  the  care  6f  the  Sieur  La  para,  engineer.  The  mine 
on  the  left  had  not  any  considerable  effect  The  besiegers  also  at 
seven  in  the  morning  sprang  the  mine  of  Grondt;  and  it  made  a 
breach  for  six  men  to  enter  a^breast*  The  grenadiers  of  Languedoci 
and  Burgundy  ascended  first,  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  drove 
away  fifty  soldiers,  which  defended  it,  and  made  ten  paces  beyond 
the  breach  a  lodgment  forty  toises  long,  notwithstanding  they  were 
fiercely  shot  at  from  the  rampart,  and  tiie  ravelin  of  Grondt.  The 
captain  of  the  grenadiers  of  Burgundy,  and  he  of  the  grenadiers  of 
Langaedoc,  two  inferior  officers,  and  thirty  soldiers  were  woundefl| 
and  there  were  nine  or  ten  soldiers  slain. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon,  four  soldiers  of  the  besieged  came 
into  the  camp ;  and  they  averred,  that  the  besiegers  had  killed  or 
wounded  them  since  the  siege  above  three  hundred  men :  That 
Captain  Gregory,  a  famous  officer  amongst  them  for  commanding  of 
IMrties,  was  killed,  and  not  the  major  of  the  town,  as  the  report 
went :  That  the  Prince  de  Chimay  made  the  women  and  children 
work  upon  the  retirades  i  and  that  he  was  still  resolved  to  make  a 
vigorous  defence. 

20th.  In  the  evening,  the  Sieur  de  Joyeuse,  lieutenant-general^ 
and  the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  brigadier  of  foot,  mounted  die  trenches 
on  the  right  with  two  battalions  of  Champagne :  and  the  Marquis  de 
Renti,  marshal  de  camp,  mounted  en  the  left  with  a  battalion  of  la 
Ferte,  and  one  of  Orleans. 

We  extended,  during  the  night,  a  great  line,  which  made  the  place 
of  arms,  from  one  redoubt  to  the  other,  and  we  put  it  into  a  condi- 
tion to  contain  above  three  thousand  men.  On  the  left  the  lodg. 
ment,  which  was  along  the  traverse,  was  continued  to  the  middle  of 
the  face  of  the  counterguard,  notwithstanding  the  enemy  fired  all 
night  briskly  upon  us  with  musquets,  bombs,  and  grenadoes. 

We  began  also  a  platform  on  the  right  to  look  backwards  into  the 
covered-way  of  the  place,  and  there  were  seven  or  eight  soldiers 
killed,  and  about  thirty  wounded,  with  two  officers.  The  Count  de 
Tonnerre,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Orleans,  was  wounded  in  the 
head. 

91st.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  besieged  quitted  the  redoubt 
on  the  leftJiand,  seeing  that  it'  was  intirely  inclosed  by  the  works 
of  the  besiegers,  and  seeing  also  the  great  breach  their  cannon  had 
made  therein.  •  They  retir^  into  the  caponieres  of  the  ditch  of  itie 
same  redoubt,  and  from  thence  fired  fiercely  upon  those  that  were 
in  it     The  besiegers  put  two  pieces  in  battery,  to  drive  them  thence. 

31st  Iff  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St  Geran,  lieutenant.generaly 
and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  guard  of 
the  trenches  <m  the  right,  with  two  battalions  of  Navarre;  andUke 
Marqub  d'Uxelles,  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  it  on  the  left  widi 
the  battalion  of  Vaubecourt,  and  that  of  Conti,  at  the  hM4  Wbeifof 
is  the  Prince  de  Conti. 

VOL.  IX.  H 
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gallery^  tiotwithstanding  the  besieged  fired  fariously  upon  us  from 
die  gate ;  and,  after  two  hoars  fight  under  ground,  we  set  up  a  tra.- 
Kerse  to  hinder  their  return  to  the  redoubt. 

-The  enemy  did  also  the  same  on  their  side,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  our  workmen.  They  had  prepared  four  mines  at  the  four  corners 
of  the  redoubt,  but  they  could  not  set  them  on  fire,  because  of  the^ 
water,  which  was  in  the  lowest  gallery. 

We  continued  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  redoubt  on  the  iefl,  to 
make  a  mine  to  open  the  ditch,  and  to  inclose  this  redoubt  by  mining, 
as  we  had  that  on  the  right.  We  made  a  lodgment  on  the  backside 
of  PftfTendal,  the  length  of  thetrarerse,  and  the  face  of  the  half.moon, 
within  four  paces  whereof  the  works  were  adranced.  But  we  were 
constrained  to  quit  it  by  the  abundance  of  bombs,  grenadoes,  and 
fireworks,  which  the  besieged  cast  from  the  half.moon,  and  the 
corered-way.  The  communication  of  the  two  attacks  was  mado 
during  the  night,  notwithstanding  thirty  toises  of  the  rock,  which 
mere  between  ihe  two  lodgments. 

The  same  day,  being  the  19th,  four  miners  were  set  to  the  attack 
of  Grondt,  from  the  gate  unto  the  nearest  tower :  and  they  wrought 
with  so  much  diligence,  that  in  the  evening  they  began  to  charge  thef 
mines.  A  captain  of  the  Queen's,  and  two  or  three  inferior  officers 
were  wounded ;  five  or  six  soldiers  were  slain,  and  about  twenty- 
wounded. 

19th.  In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  lieutenant^eneral, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Crenan,  brigadier  of  foot,  mounted  the  trenches 
on  the  right-hand  with  the  battalions  of  Bourbonnois  and  Humieres, 
and  the  Sieur  de  Rubantel,  marshal  de  camp,  mounted  on  the  left 
with  the  battalions  of  the  Crown  and  Vermandois. 

In  the  night  we  extended  on  the  right  the  lodgment,  which  was 
upon  the  communication  of  the  redoubt  with  the  second  corered.way, 
above  five  and  thirty  toises  to  the  right  and  as  much  to  the  left.  And 
this  lodgment  was  in  some  places  within  twelve  paces  of  the  pali. 
sadoes.  We  perfected  on  the  left  the  lodgment  which  was  made  to 
inclose  the  redoubt. 

We  had  proceeded  very  slowly  in  battering  it  because  we  judged 
it  not  fit  to  finish  the  making  a  breach  therein,  before  the  miner, 
who  was  set  to  the  exterior  wall  of  the  ditch j  and  who  had  required 
two  days  to  open  it,  because  of  the  rock  he  found  there,  was  nearer 
finishing  his  work.  There  was  made  also  a  place  of  arms,  capable 
to  contain  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  men  in  the  trench,  which 
communicates  with  the  two  lodgments. 

We  re-established  with  great  gabions  along  the  traverse,  as  far  as 
the  point  of  the  counterguard,  the  lodgment  we  had  there  the  night  be. 
fore,  and  which  we  had  quitted  in  the  day.  The  besieged  cast  store 
of  bombs  ai>d  grenadoes,  to  hinder  us  from  reuestablishing  it.  The 
Count  de  Gasse,  colonel*  of  the  Vermandois  regiment,  who  supported 
file  head  of  the  work  on  the  left,  had  there  twenty  grenadiers  killed 
or  wounded.  The  enemy  cast  an  extraordinary  number  of  grenadoes 
when  we  were  got  within  an  halbard's  length  of  tha  angla  el  th% 
second  counterscarp. 
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llnd  to  give  all  the  orders,  necessary  for  advancing  the  si^e,  wiUi 
aU  the  Yigilance  and  good  conduct  imaginable. 

There  arme  daily  at  the  camp  many  nobletnen  stningers,  whom 
cnriosity,  excited  by  the  report^  which  is  spread  about  of  the  benuty 
cf  this  siege's  wOrks,  and  of  the  good  order  of  the  attacks,  brings 
thither  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  enemies  have  done  their  utmost  to  endearour  the  putting  wme 
ftutcour  into  the  place. 

The  Count  de  Valsassine,  ILnd  the  Duke  de  Bejar,  undertook  to 
get  in  at  the  head  of  four  himdred  reformed  officers,  and  three  huvu 
dred  dragoons,  and  they  ckme  withiti  three  leagues  of  the  place. 
But  haring  learned,  from  the  guides  of  the  Country,  the  disposition 
of  our  works,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  te  execute  their  de.* 
sign,  they  retre&ted,  and  took  their  way  to  Bruxelles- 

The  works^  Which  have  M  been  conducted  by  the  Sieur  deVauban, 
with  such  success,  that  they  have  hindered  the  enemy  from  making 
any  sally,  are  in  very  good  condition.  They  would  have  been  far^ 
ther  advanced,  had  n6t  the  Marshal  de  Crequl,  according  to  the 
king^s  orders,  ordered  the  attacks  with  all  the  precautions,  neces^ 
sary  to  spare  the  troops,  and  moderate  the  ardour  of  our  gentry. 

May  the  ^d.  In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  Ueute^ 
nant^eneral,  and  the  Sieur  de  Refuge,  brigadier  of  fbot,  relieved 
the  posts  on  the  right-hand  of  the  trenches  with  two  battalions  ol 
Piedmont.  The  Sieur  de  Langallery,  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  the 
posts  on  the  left,  with  one  battalion  of  Auvergne,  and  two  battalions 
•of  the  Royal. 

During  the  night,  and  the  following  day,  our  men  wrought  on  the 
right-hand  upon  a  battery  of  three  pieces  of  cannon  against  the  pa* 
lisadoes  of  the  counterscarp,  for  to  batter  the  face  of  the  bastion  at 
that  side,  and  that  of  the  faalf^moon,  which  is  on  the  left,  and  for 
to  dismount  a  piece  of  cannon,  the  enemies  had  put  there  a  little 
while  since.  We  began  aUo  a  battery  of  mortar-pieces  behind  the 
first  battery,  for  to  hinder  the  firing  which  the  besieged  made  from 
the  bastion  and  half-moon. 

The  two  lodgments  of  the  besiegers  were  lengthened,  and  thefe 
were  finished  two  or  threeuuid-twenty  mines  iu.thecounterguard,.to 
be  made  use  of,  when  we  should  ha?e  seen  the  efiect  of  .three  others^ 
which  had  been  made  at  the  point  of  this  counterguard.  The  ene« 
mles  cast,  during  the  night,  a  great  quantity  of  grenadoes  and  fire^ 
works  upon  the  workmen,  and  into  iiie  first  posts,  for  to  retard  die 
works.  But,  in  the  day,  the  besiegers  fired  so  fiercely, .  that  it 
liindered  diem  from  appearing  to  shoot ;  and  the  work  went  4>n  widu 
out  any  opposition.  There  was  made,  at  the  attack  of  old  Muaster, 
«  battery  of  movtar-pieces,  for  to  endeavour  to  drive  the  enemies  ovk 
of  the  third  part,  which  was  left  them  of  the  4:astle,  and  to  make  « 
lodgment  there  without  much  loss.  At  the  attack  of  .Grondt,.  the 
houses  whereof  the  besieged  had  this  night  burnt,  the  works  went  slill 
on ;  leaving  on  the  left  the  ravelin,  which  they  possessed,  and  pushing 
towards  the  gate  of  the  castle  of  Munster,  which  was,  in  the  neali 
lUne^  contmvally  battered  tyonr  oannopr  •  Tbei>lAsqaii  de  Mont* 
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pesat  ims  kilkd  at  diis  guard,  this  day,  in  tbe  mottling^  We  loit 
tbere  an  engineer,  with  ten  or  twelve  soldiers ;  and  diere  were  t^ 
'captains  of  foot,  and  three  inferior  officers  wounded,  with  fifty 
•oldiers. 

Tlie  SAme  23d,  in  the  evening,  the  Connt  du  Plessis,  lientenant* 
general,  and  the  Sienr  de  Morton,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the 
posts  of  the  trenches  on  die  right  with  a  battalion  of  Normandy,  and 
that  of  Soissons.  The  Sieur  d'Eriac,  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  the 
posts  on  the  left  with  the  battalions  of  Lyonnois  and  Tnrenne.  In 
the  night  we  extended,  and  perfected  the  two  lodgments  on  the 
counterscarp ;  and  we  wrought  to  make  the  communication  of  tlie 
one  with  the  other.  The  besieged  sprang  a  mine  under  the  lodg. 
Dient  on  the  left,  but  nobody  was  hurt  by  it,  because  our  men  were 
retired  to  free  themselves  from  a  very  great  number  of  grenadoes  and 
fire-works,  which  the  enemies  cast  there,  during  the  space  of  two 
hours;  we  resettled  ourselves  there  afterwards,  much  better  than  we 
were  before.  At  six  in  the  morning,  the  enemies  pretended  they 
'vould  make  a  sally ;  but  they  durst  not  advance,  having  seen  oar 
gfienadiers  march  towards  diem  with  great  resolution.  An  hour 
after,  the  battery  of  three  pieces  of  cannon  began  to  play,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  we  cast  store  of  bombs  from  the  battery  of  mortar, 
pieces,  which  was  behind  it.  The  fifth  of  these  bombs  fell  upon  two 
or  three  thousand  grenadoes,  which  were  in  their  half-moon,  and 
Bet  them  on  fire.  The  fire  was  very  great  for  above  an  hour;  and 
ve  saw  in  tiie  air  abundance  of  hats  and  pieces  of  cloths,  which  made 
us  judge,  that  many  of  the  enemies  were  killed  and  wounded* 

^th.  Our  men  charged  the  mines  of  the  counterguard,  and  we 
battered  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  the  caponieres,  which  are  in 
the  ditch,  that  runs  along  the  right.side  of  this  work.  The  peat 
battery  of  Pafiendal  continued  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  face  mihe 
castle,  which  looks  towards  this  Fauxbourg ;  and  we  continued  also 
to  cast  therein  store  of  bombs  with  good  success.  The  besieged 
^possessed  no  more  of  the  counterscarp,  but  the  redan,  which  covers 
the  half.moon,  and  the  two  parties  were  so  near  one  another,  that 
•the  enemies,  with  hooks,  plucked  away  our  gabions  and  faggots,  and 
drew  them  into  their  ditches :  These  great  progresses  began  to  shake 
the  besieged.  Two  runaways,  come  from  the  place  to  the  camp, 
Affirmed,  That  the  colonels,  and  a  part  of  the  officers  of  the  garison, 
spoke  of  capitulating,  to  preserve  their  soldiers ;  the  besieged  hav. 
ing  then  lost  above  six.hundred  men,  killed  or  wounded,  by  our 
iiombs,  or  by  shot  from  the  trenches.  These  fugitives  added,  That 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  women,  incessantly  besought  die  Prince  de 
Chimay  to  prevent,  by  a  capitulation,  the  miseries  whereunto  they 
should  be  exposed,  if  they  expected  the  last  extremities.  The  b^ 
fliers  lest,  at  this  guard,  the  Sieur  de  Valorge,  captain  of  the  gre« 
nadiers  of  Lyonnois,  with  eleven  soldiers ;  an  engineer,  two  inferior 
officers,  and  about  forty  soldiers,  were  wounded.  My  Lord  How. 
And,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  a  volunteer,  was  mortally 
vouflded,  as  lie  was  giving  marks  of  a  great  courage. 

la  the  evening  9  the  Msxqub  de  Genlis,  and  the  MarqaiB  de  Nede^ 
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iM>aiited  on  the  rlgbt-hand  of  the  trenches  with  two  battalions  of 
the  marine;  and  the  Count  de  Broglio  mounted  on  the  left  with  twa 
battalions  of  the  Queen's.  In  the  night,  the  enemies  fired  rery 
fiercely,  to  drire  the  besiegers  from  their  lodgments,  who  jet  failed 
not  to  keep  themseWes  there.  They  made  also  an  attempt  against 
die  miners  of  die  counterguard,  and  were  repelled,  with  the  loss  of 
some  soldiers.  The  besiegers  abandoned  the  attack  of  Grondt,  after 
they  had  ^rawn  thence  their  cannon.  At  the  attack  of  the  castle  of 
Old  Munster,  we  brought  two  pieces  of  cannon,  wherewith  we  made 
a  breach  of  twelve  paces  in  the  gate,  which  the  besieged  held ;  and 
we  made  two.  batteries  of  mortar.pieces,  which  continually  cast 
bombs  there.  There  were,  at  this  guard,  fiye  or  six  soldiers  killed, 
and  about  twenty  wounded. 

In  the  eTening  of  the  25th,  the  Sieur  de  Joyeuse  mounted  on  the 
right  with  Bourbonnois  and  Humieres ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Renty 
on  the  left,  with  the  Crown  aiid  Vermandois.  The  besieged,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  night,  cast  so  great  a  quantity  of  fire-works,  that 
the  besiegers  had  no  small  difficulty  to  preserre  th^  powder  they  car. 
ried  to  charge  the  mines.  They  had  already  burnt  two  of  our  sol. 
diers,  who  carried  some  in  bags.  The  besiegers  began  three  coTered. 
ways  upon  the  reverse  of  Paffendal,  between  the  place  and  the 
three  r^oubts,  for  to  go  to  the  breach  of  the  counterguard,  when  it 
should  be  made.  They  continued  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  point  of 
the  half.moon,  to  ruin  the  caponieres  of  the  ditch  of  the  counter, 
guard,  and  to  extend  the  mine.work  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
redan  of  the  counterscarp,  which  the  besieged  were,  in  fine,  obliged 
to  quit.  There  were,  at  this  guard,  a  captain  of  foot,  and  ten  or 
twelve  soldiers  slain,  and  about  twenty  soldiers  wounded. 

26th.  In  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St.  Geran,  and  the  Duke  de  la 
Ferte,  relieved  the  posts  of  the  trenches  on  the  right  with  two  bat* 
talions  of  Champagne,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Tilladet  relieved  the 
posts  on  the  left  with  the  battalions  of  la  Ferte,  Conde,  .and  Orleans; 
the  battalion  of  Enguien  went  on  the  side  of  the  castle.  During  th^ 
night,  the  besiegers  finished  the  three  ways,  begun  on  the  reverse  of 
Paffendal ;  they  carried  on  the  mine«work,  as  far  as  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  of  the  counterguard;  and  they  wrought  at  the  descent 
of  the  ditch  of  the  halfrmoon,  in  the  point  whereof,  there  was  aU 
ready  a  breach  for  two  men  to  get  up  a-breast.  There  was  not, 
however,  any  appearance  of  hazarding  to  get  up  by  this  breacb^ 
though  it  haa  been  even  greater,  because  we  were  assured,  that  there 
were  mines  there,  and  because  it  was  but  in  the  first  envelope  of  the 
half-moon,  which  was  double.  The  besieged  sprang  two  mines  ip 
the  last  redan  of  the  counterscarp ;  the  first  had  not  any  effect,  an^ 
the  other  killed  three  soldiers,  and  wpunded  nine  or  ten. 

27th.  In  the  morning,  we  finished  the  charging  of  the  mine ;  and 
we  made  the  powder  be  carried  by  soldiers,  disguised  like  labourers  ; 
we  made  diem  be.  thus  disguised,  because  we  had,  for  some  time, 
observed,  that  the  besieged  shot  not  much  at  th^  labourers,  believing 
that  th^y  were  countrymen  thereabouts,  whom  the  besiegers  coUf, 
strained  to  work.     We  employed  ourselves  diligently  in  closing  tho 
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ibnine,  and  disposed  all  things,  with  great  care,  Ibr  sprifigfng  it  Ilf0 
toorrow-mornhig,  and  for  tnonnting  afterwards  to  the  breach.  Ther§ 
were  ten  soldiers  killed,  and  about  twenty  wounded^ 

In  the  erening,  the  Marqnis  de  Ifaifibert,  and  the  Sienr  de  Rsa 
lilmtel,  relieved  die  posts  of  the  trenches  on  the  right  with  two  bat^ 
talions  of  Navarre,  and  the  Sieur  de  Josseanx  relieved  the  posts  on 
the  left  with  the  battalions  of  Yaubecourt,  of  Conti,  and  Aiitergn«^ 
During  the  night,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Marshal  ide  Creqol^ 
we  made  all  the  preparatives  necessary  for  the  attack,  which  was  io 
be  made  the  morrow.morning  upon  the  counterguard ;  and  things 
were  disposed  with  so  much  prudence,  that  never  any  action  was 
begun  and  continued  with  better  order,  less  confusion,  more  ooiu 
stancy,  and  greater  success.  At  break  of  day,  the  Marquis  de  la 
Freseliere  put  the  batteries  in  so  good  a  state,  that  the  cannon  of  the 
besi^rs  played  incessantly  for  two  hours.  The  Sieur  doVigny 
caus^  also  the  batteries  of  the  mortar..piece8  to  be  ordered  with  so 
Aiuch  care,  that  the  bombs,  which  fell  without  discontinuation  into 
tiie  bastions,  tormented  the  besieged.  At  the  same  time,  the  troops, 
which  were  to  be  employed  upon  this  attack,  marched  to  the  ren«. 
dezvous,  assigned  them  by  the  Marshal  de  Cr^iii ;  who,  notwith^ 
standing  his  indisposition,  and  an  incision,  which  had  been  made  in 
his  leg  the  day  before,  caused  himself  to  be  liarried  io  the  head  of  the 
trenches,  that  he  might  ther^  be  nearer  at  hand  to  give  his  orders, 
and  might  put  more  lif^  Into  what  was  to  be  executed.  The  grena*, 
di^rs  of  Yaubecourt  were  destined  to  attack  the  right  side  of  the 
tounterguard  of  the  bastion  of  Barleniont,  after  the  ifiine  should  have 
bad  its  effect,  being  seconded  by  the  two  companies  of  grenadiers  of 
Piedmont,  and  by  an  hundred  Ihen  of  the  regiment  of  Yaubecourt^ 
which  had,  at  their  head,  the  company  of  grenadiers  of  the  regitnent 
of  Auvergne,  The  grenadiers  of  Conti  were  commanded  to  attack 
a  redan,  ruined  by  our  cannon,  on  the  left  side  of  the  couiiterguard, 
being  backed  by  two  companies  of  grenadiers  of  Normandy,  one  of 
the  Royal,  and  an  hundred  men  of  the  r(*giment  of  Conti.  The  two 
companies  of  the  grenadiers  of  Navarre  were  appointed  their  post 
on  the  left-hand  of  the  attack  of  Coiiti,  over^gainst  the  buttress  of  thi9 
bastion  of  Barlemont,  being  seconded  by  the  companies  of  grenadiers 
of  the  marine  of  Bourbonnois,  and  of  Rovergue,  with  an  hundred 
men  of  that  regiment.  Each  regiment,  in  a  body,  was  to  support 
tts  attack,  except  that  of  the  grenadiers  of  Navarre,  which  was  main, 
tained  by  the  battalion  of  Rovergue. 

The  labourers  were  ranked  in  three  troops,  with  the  engineers, 
to  be  ready  to  march  when  the  detached  troops  should  have  Seised 
on  the  breaches ;  and  it  was  in  fine  resolved,  that,  as  soon  as  th^ 
second  mine  was  sprung,  they*  should  march  by  the  ways  which  wer^ 
shewn  them.  All  things  being  thus  disposed,  abo\it  fpur  in  the  morn.^ 
ing,  all  the  troops,  that  were  at  the  foremost  posts,  were  caused  to 
irithdraw  from  the  trenches,  to  the  end  they  might  be  out  Of  tile 
^11  of  the  ruins,  which  the  mine  might  make.  The  miners  were  also 
Unade  go  out  of  th^ir  hole];  and  th^re  were  left  only  the  pikes,  planted 
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witk  the  coUmrs,  und  some  soldiers^  to  liinder  the  enemy  from  know, 
ing  the  design  of  the  besiegers. 

28tb.  About  seven  in  the  mornijog,  the  mine  was  sprang,  and  itt 
effect  was  very  considerable.  NeTertheless,  the  ascent  of  the  conn, 
terguard,  and  the  other  works,  was  so  rough  and  difficult,  that  the 
detached  men,  who  attacked  at  the  same  time,  that  the  enemies 
might  not  have  leisure  to  retrench  themseWes,  were  obliged  to  scram« 
ble,  and  thrust  one  another,  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  breach. 

The  troops  being  advanced  to  seize  on  tiie  breaches,  and  make 
lodgments  there,  according  as  it  had  been  proposed,  those,  which 
marched  first,  extended  diemseWes  under  tiie  bastion  on  the  left, 
where  were  tiirown  at  them  a  great  number  of  grenadoes.  The 
others,  which  followed  them,  extended  diemseWes  along  the  curtaiui 
and  the  bastion  on  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  the  breach  ;  after  which 
they  ascended  together  with  much  order,  to  the  top  of  the  breach,  to 
setde  themseWes  there.  But  those,  who  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  cur* 
lain,  which  joins  the  bastion  on  the  left,  met  with  a  vigorous  opposition* 

At  the  same  time  the  enemy  sprang  two  mines  in  this  place,  which 
obliged  the  commanded  men  to  retire  to  preserve  themselves ;  but^ 
having  presently  recovered  the  rightJiand  of  these  mines  with  the 
other  troops,  they  chased  thence  the  besieged,  and  began  on  all  side^ 
to  settle  die  lodgments,  by  means  of  abundance  of  faggots,  which 
were  incessantly  brought  thither.  The  troops,  which  were  in  th^ 
bastion  on  the  left,  to  resettle  themselves  there,  were  disquieted  by 
the  grenadoes,  which  the  besieged  cast  also  from  the  side  of  the  ditch. 
But  we  caused  them  to  be  driven  by  some  officers  and  soldiers,  as  far 
as  the  wall,  which  is  on  the  left,  that  goes  down  from  the  place  to 
tiie  ditch,  and  flanks  the  bastion  of  Barlemont,  where  they  laboured 
to  retrench  themselves. 

The  besieged,  in  their  retreat,  set  on  fire  a  little  magazine  filled 
with  bombs,  grenadoes,  and  powder,  whereby  many  of  the  besiegers 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Four  companies  of  Spanish  foot  defended 
4he  counterguard,  and  the  other  works,  which  are  joined  thereunto, 
were  defended  by  detachments.  They  made  so  obstinate  a  defence, 
that  our  troops,  though  using  their  utmost  endeavours,  had,  for  half 
an  hour,  much  difficulty  to  get  possession  of  the  top  of  the  breach ; 
the  place  of  itself  being  very  high,  and  the  ruins  of  the  mine  not 
being  solid  enough  to  make  it  firm.  But,  after  a  fierce  charge  of 
musquets  and  grenadoes,  our  men  so  vigorously  disputed  the  matter 
with  the  sword's  point,  that  the  enemy  was,  with  much  loss,  driven 
from  this  post;  and  many  Spaniards,  who  would  not  ask  quarter. 
Were  cut  in  pieces.  Some  carried  on,  with  an  extreme  desire  of  sig« 
nalising  themselves,  went  as  far  as  the  ditch  of  the  place.  The  lieu* 
tenant  of  the  grenadiers  of  Rovergue,  followed  by  ten  or  twelve, 
bore  up  with  great  constancy,  against  the  charge  of  forty  masters ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  horse  was  killed,  and  the  rest  put  tp 
flight  Hby  help  of  the  firing  of  the  grenadiers,  which  were  in  the 
counterguard.  The  commandant  was  also  killed  by  the  Count  de 
Mailly,  who  went  to  meet  him,  having  seen  him  advance  his  sword 
on  high.    Our  men  would  have  made  a  lodgment  near  the  ditch^  oieu, 
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against  the  rightJiand  front  of  the  bastion ;  but  the  extraordinary 
$ring  of  the  besieged^  which  kill^  us  some  men,  obliged  them  to 
take  the  resolution,  to  retire  along  the  battlements  of  the  walL  TTie 
besieged  had  placed  three  little  pieces  on  the  terraces,  covered  vriik 
trees,  on  the  side  of  Grondt,  haring  judged,  that  they  should  be  at* 
tkcked  thereabouts ;  and  the  troops,  which  they  played  upon  in  the 
flunk,  were  very  much  incommoded  by  them ;  as  also,  by  the  ord^ 
nance,  which  they  had  on  the  flank  of  the  bastion,  opposite  to  that 
of  Barlemont.  There  was  not  for  fire  or  six  hours  any  intermission 
of  firing.  We  lost  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  officers,  with  about 
thtee-score  and  ten  soldiers;  and  there  were  many  wounded,  amongst 
whom,  was  the  Chevalier  de  Megrigny,  and  the  Sieur  de  Maray, 
engineer.  The  captains  of  the  grenadiers  of  Bourbonnois  and  Conti 
Wiere  killed.  The  Sieur  de  Sainte  Marthe,  captain  of  the  grenadiers 
of  Auvergne,  and  the  Sieur  de  Castillon,  captain  of  Navarre,  were 
wounded.  The  Marquis  Bourlemont,  brother  to  the  Duke  d'  Atri, 
was  slain.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul  was  wounded  with  the  shiver  of 
a  bomb,  above  the  left  eye,  whereof  he  died  some  days  after;  and 
the  Vidame  de  Lflon,  son  to  the  Count  du  Roy,  was  wounded  with 
a  musquet  shot  through  the  body,  both  of  them  giving  testimonies  of 
a  singular  courage. 

The  Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  Prince  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon  expos* 
ed  themselves  to  the  greatest  danger,  with  a  valour  worthy  tiieir 
birth,  and  the  last  received  on  the  stomach  a  blow  with  a  stone. 
All  the  volunteers  signalised  themselves  there,  particularly,  the 
Prince  de  Tingry,  the  Marquis  de  Crequi,  the  Count  de  Luz,  the 
Count  d'Estrees,  the  Marquis  de  Thiange,  the  Marquis  de  Nogent, 
and  the  Marqaisde  la  Batie.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  the  Duke 
pf  Northumberland,  his  brother,  and  many  other  English  lords,  who 
came  to  the  siege  in  qualihr  of  volunteers^  signalised  themseWes  on 
this  occasion. 

The  Sieur  de  Vauban,  marshal  de  camp,  was  one  of  the  first  in 
'tiie  counterguard,  and  gave  there  with  his  ordinary  sufficiency  or^ 
ders,  very  beneficial  for  the  security  and  continuation  of  the  lodg. 
ments,  which  were  made  there. 

All  the  foot,  which  were  at  this  action,  acquitted  themselves  very 
well  of  their  devoirs;  and  many  soldiers  made  themselves  be  taken 
notice  of. 

It  was  necessary,  after  the  effect  of  the  mine,  and  the  lodgment 
built  upon  the  counterguard,  to  make  a  descent  into  the  ditch. 
The  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant^eneral  for  the  day,  undertook 
this  care  with  all  the  success,  that  could  be  expected. 

He  made  the  ditch  be  viewed ;  he  killed,  or  put  to  flight,  all  the 
enemies  that  were  found  before  him;  and  afterwards  caused  the 
lodgments  to  be  made,  notwithstanding  all  the  effects  of  the  besieg. 
ed,  who  cast,  from  above  the  bastions,  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
grenadoes,  bombs,  and  fire-works  upon  the  workmen  and  soldiers. 
He  received,  under  the  elbow,  a  blow  with  the  glancing  of  a  grenado, 
which  made  him  for  some  time  unable  to  stir  it.  He  ceasMl  not  to 
p^ntinue  present^   at  the  work    of  the  lodgment,  till  such  time 
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H  it  wftS  extended  from  the  gate  of  the  galleiy  of  the  counterguard,- 
which  leads  to  the  ditch,  as  far  as  the  bastion  of  Barlemont,  whichr 
made  fifteen  toises.  Two  hours  after,  he  put  the  miners  to  work, 
in  two  places,  one  upon  the  right,  towards  the  point  of  the  bastion^ 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  drawing  towards  the  flai|lL,  the  enemy  not 
being  able  to  incommode  them. 

The  works  were  continued  the  30th,  and  the  31  st,  with  mnck 
success ;  and  we  will  giro  you  the  particulars  thereof,  in  the  follow, 
ing  relations. 

May  die  29th.  In  the.erening,  the  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant 
general,  mounted  the  fifth  time  the  trenches ;  and  made  the  descent  of 
the  ditch,  with  very  good  success. 

30th.  In  die  morning,  we  attacked  the  third  diTision  of  the  castle 
of  Old  Munster;  and  made  ourseWes  masters  of  it,  after  ^me  resist 
tance  of  the  enemies.  They  soon  quitted  this  work  to  redre  upon; 
the  rampart,  hoping,  by  their  fierce  firing,  to  hinder  our  men  from' 
lodging  there.  About  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  company  of  the 
grenadiers  of  RoTergue,  one  of  Languedoc,  and  two  of  fuEeliers^^ 
supported  by  a  battalion  of  that  regiment,  wholly  carried  this  castle. 
The  besieged  had  raised  behind  the  division  a  battery  of  three  pieces. 
We  could  not  go  to  them,  abore  seven  or  eight  abreast ;  and  we 
were  exposed  to  the  shot  of  the  place.  Nerertheless,  they  abandoned 
this  post,  near  half  an  hour  before  the  besiegers  came  against  it,  and 
left  there  their  cannon  all  charged.  Our  men  made  afterwards  many 
winding  traverses,  to  lodge  themselves  safely  upon  the  brink  of  the 
ditch ;  where  diey  extended  themselves,  as  much  as  the  groundwork 
eould  permit.  An  engineer,  and  fourteen  orNfifteen  soldiers,  were 
killed  upon  this  ocasion,  and  there  were  about  forty  wounded* 
About  five,  in  the  evening,  the  enemies,  quitted  the  half„moon.of 
the  counterguard,  which  they  still  held  at  the  great  attack*  The 
general  officers  of  the  guard,  having  been  advertised  thereof,  thought 
fit,  before  they  seized  this  work,  to  send  some  men  by  the  breach^ 
which  was  at  the  point  of  the  counterguard,  to  see  whether  there 
were  no  mines,  and  to  open  those,  they  should  find  there.  There 
were  happily  discovered  under  the  counterguard  the  trains  of  thir«  . 
teen  or  fourteen  toises  of  mines,  which  were  all  charged.  We  took 
thence  the  powder,  and  we  detached  workmen  to  make  a  lodgment, 
which  exteriorly  embraced  all  the  parapets.  We  delayed  to  put 
people  into  the  half.moon,  till  we  had  had  time  to  search  the  mines^ 
which  was  done  the  following  night.  We  found  there  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  the  enemies  had  left,  and  we  judged  thereby,  that 
fear  had  made  them  retire  from  this  half.moon.  The  Sieur  Parisoc, 
Major  of  Cambray,  engineer,  was  wounded  wiUi  a  piece  of  a 
grenade,  on  the  stomach,  as  he  was  setting  the  miner  tp  the  basdoii 
pf  the  place. 

30th.  In  the  evening,  the  Sieur  de  Toyeuse,  lieutenant^eneral, 
the  Sieur  d'Erloc,  and  the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  relieved  the  trenches 
with  two  battalions  of  the  marine,  and  two  of  the  Queen's.  We 
finished,  during  t}ie  night,  a  battery  of  two  pieces  of  cannon,  wfaiqh 
))^4  !^^l^^  begun  upon  the  counterguard  on  tlje  left;    ^^^  we  carried 
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on  by  the  mine-work  about  twenty  toises  of  a  triench,  drawing  front 
the  countergnard  to  the  curtain,  which  b  on  the  rererie  of 
Faffendal. 

31st  We  continued  to  work  to  make  the  descent  of  the  ditch; 
and  to  erect  a  battery  of  three  piecen  of  cannon  on  the  same  ditdi^ 
which  were  to  play  with  another  battery  of  teTen  pieces,  which  had 
begun,  in  the  morning,  to  fire  briskly  against  a  bastion,  which  re. 
nained  before  the  besiegers,  to  hinder  them,  from  entering  the 
place.  We  wrought  also,  upon  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  springs 
ing  several  mines,  to  the  end,  to  give  afterwards  the  assault,  in  case 
the  enemies  shewed  no  design  to  yield* 

But  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  knowing  that  the  town  was  no  longer 
defensible,  and  seeing  himself  pressed  by  the  principal  officers  of 
the  garison,  and  by  the  townsmen,  to  prevent  the  misfortunes,  which 
befal  a  place,  taken  by  assault,  caused,  June  the  1st,  a  parley  to 
be  beaten,  and  demanded  to  capitulate.  Hostages  were  soon  sent  on 
both  sides,  and  all  acts  of  hostility  ceased.  The  Prince  de  Chimay 
desired  a  truce  for  some  days,  that  he  might  send  to  Bruxelles,  to 
represent  to  the  Marquis  de  Grana  the  extremity  wherein  he  was: 
he  added  thereunto  some  other  requests ;  but  the  Marshal  de  Crequi 
thought  not  fit  to  grant  him  any  of  them.  The  truce  was  thus  broken, 
and,  the  same  evening,  the  besieged  and  the  besiegers  began  to  fire 
upon  one  another. 

%A.  We  perceived  a  white  cloth,  whereby,  the  townsmen  would 
declare,  that  they  would  no  longer  defend  themselves,  nor  shoot  any 
mere.  But  the  garison  ceased  not  to  fire  at  us  with  their  musqueta, 
all  the  night ;  and  our  men  fired  also  briskly  both  their  musquet  and 
c^non,  to  answer  them. 

3d.  The  firing  of  the  besieged  diminished  by  degrees  till  ten 
o^clock,  when  they  intirely  left  off  to  shoot  and  appear.  They 
were  above  half  an  hour  in  this  condition ;  and,  in  fine,  seeing  that 
the  besiegers  erected  in  the  ditch  a  battery  of  four  great  pieces, 
they  made  appear  at  the  attack,  where  the  Prince  of  Conti  was,  some 
men  who  made  a  shew  of  desiring  to  speak.  We  could  scarce  make 
them  leave  firing  on  our  side,  that  we  might  hear  them.  They  said, 
that  the  besieged  had  beaten  a  parley  on  the  side  of  the  castle ;  and 
desired  that  we  would  not  level  our  cannon.  They  were  answered, 
that  the  besieged  should  beat  the  parley  on  the  side  where  they 
l^iused  the  battery  to  be  erected,  and  that  they  should  cease  working. 
They  said,  they  expected  a  drum;  in  the  mean  time  the  work  was 
discontinued,  and,  in  fine,  the  drum  arrived.  He  cried  out,  after  he 
had  beaten,  that  they  had  made  this  call  to  capitulate.  Some  time 
after  the  hostages  were  brought  to  the  guard  of  the  trenches,  where 
the  Prince  de  Conti  was ;  and  he  sent  them  to  the  Marshal  de  Crequi,, 
who  sent  also  his  into  the  town.  The  deputies  arrived  afterwards  at 
the  camp  with  the  articles  of  capitulation,  which  the  Prince  de 
Chimay  demanded.  There  was  one  in  favour  of  the  deserters  of  our 
troops,  for  whom  the  besieged  demanded  an  amnesty ;  and  anpt^iei* 
^  f^bt^n  four  pieces  of  ci^nnoi),  which  were  not  grs^ntecU 
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Afte^  mailer  difficulties^  the  capitulation  was,  in  fine)  regalattd  and 
signed ;  the  extract  whereof  follows. 

The  Articles  and  Cifntulaiion  of  the  Tatm  of  Jjuxemhourg* 

I.  This  Prince  de  Chimay,  goyernor,  the  intendant,  the  commi&. 
saries  of  the  armies  and  pf  OTisions,  the  officers  of  the  ordnance  and 
of  the  troops,  and  all  the  garison,  their  families,  domesticks,  and 
servants,  shall  go  forth  of  the  town  in  full  liberty,  with  their  more^ 
ables  and  effects,  and,  without  haying  their  baggage  tisited,  th^JP 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  passage  of  the  Moule  to  Stoken,  of  tM 
places  thereabouts;  and  they  shall  not,  in  any  sort,  be  molested  by 
our  troops  for  the  space  of  four  days ;  during  which,  they  may  iako 
the  way  of  Louyain,  or  of  Malines,  without  being  any  way  opposed. 

II.  The  foot  shall  go  out  by  the  breach  of  the  castle,  takiiog  thet^ 
way  by  the  gate  of  Paffendal ;  and  the  horse,  artillery,  and  baggage 
by  the  same  gate,  or  such  other  as  the  governor  shall  think  ^i^  witb 
arms  and  baggage,  drums  beating,  trumpets  sounding,  colours  flytilg^ 
ipatch  lighted  at  both  ends,  ball  id  mouth,  with  two  pieces  of  ord. 
nance  of  brass,  to  wit,  two  demi-cannons ;  besides  which,  the 
Marshal  de  Crequi  gave  them  two  others,  which  make  in  all  four 
cannons,  and  one  mortar-piece,  in  respect  to  the  Prince  de  Chltnay, 
with  their  carriages,  furniture,  and  ammunitipn,  necessary  fof  sit 
charges  for  each  piece ;  and,  to  this  purpose,  the  besiegers  Shall 
furnish  them  with  carts,  horses,  harness,  and  other  things  necessary 
for  their  carriage  and  temoVe. 

III.  There  are  granted  three-hundred  carts,  and  more,  if  need 
be,  for  the  carriage  of  the  baggage,  mails,  and  effects,  which  can  be 
removed. 

ly.  The  garison  shall  not  march  above  two  leagues  the  day  of 
their  going  forth,  and  three  the  day  following.  The  commissaries,^ 
which  shall  be  at  the  conduct,  provide  for  their  subsistence ;  and  they 
may,  at  parting,  take  bread  and  meat  for  five  days. 

V.  Concerning  deserters, 

yi.  The  prisoners  shall  be  rendered  on  both  sides  without  ransom; 
but  those,  which,  have  been  rendered  before  this  capitulation,  shall 
not  be  freed  from  paying  their  ransoms. 

VII.  There  shall  be  care  taken  of  the  sick  and  wounded  whic^ 
cannot  be  removed. 

YIII.  The  spoils,  already  taken,  shall  be  enjoyed  by  those  that 
have  them. 

IX.  The  wives  and  widows  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  shall  l^tve 
liberty,  if  they  will,  to  remain  in  the  town. 

X.  The  inhabitants  shall  enjoy  all  their  franchises,  as  they  were 
before  the  siege. 

XI,  There  shall  be  granted  six  months  to  the  officers  and  scJdiera 
for  to  dispose  of  their  estates. 

XII,  The  military  officers  shall  not  be  arrested  for  debt  on  the 
flay  of  their  going  forth ;  but  they  shall  giv?  sureties  and  pronusfss 
40  pay. 
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XIII.  The  receiver,  and  commissaries  of  the  proTisions,  shall  not 
be  searched. 

XIV.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  besiegers  shall  approach  no 
nearer  the  place  than  their  works,  till  the  day  of  the  garison's  going 
forth. 

Articles  concerning  the  States  of  the  Tovm. 

XV.  There  shall  remain  no  other  inhabitants,  but  those  that  shall 
make  profession  of  the  Catholick,  Apostolick,  and  Roman  re. 
ligion. 

XVI.  Concerns  the  pretensions  of  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  de. 
pnties  of  the  towns,  representing  the  three  estates. 

XVII.  The  officers  of  the  council,  and  others,  shall  continue  in 
their  offices. 

XVin,  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV,  and 
XXVI  articles  which  concern  the  particular  privileges  of  the  country 
and  territories  depending  on  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

XXII.  There  shall  be  an  agreement  made  with  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fresiliere  for  the  bells  and  metals  which  belong  to  the  artillery, 

XXVII.  The  officers  and  soldiers,  which  continue  in  the .  seryice 
of  his  Majesty's  enemies,  shall  be  subject  to  the  pains  appointed  by 
the  ordinances. 

XXVIII.  Orders  the  registering  of  the  capitulation. 

XXIX.  The  garison  shall  be  obliged  to  go  forth  of  the  place  OQ 
Wednesday  the  seventh  of  this  present  month  of  June,  at  farthest,  by 
noon :  and  shall,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
besiegers  a  gate,  which  shall  be  taken  into  possession  by  an  hundred 
men  of  the  ancientest  regiments,  near  which  the  besieged  may,,  for 
their  security,  put  a  guard :  that,  for  the  security  of  the  garison, 
shall  be  given  three  hostages  of  equal  condition,  and  the  articles 
signed  double  by  the  Marshal  de  Crequi  and  the  Prince  de  Chimay  ; 
and  that  the  inventories  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  provisions  for  war^ 
and  victuals,  which  are  in  the  town,  shall  be  faiUifuUy  delivered  up. 

According  to  this  capitulation,  the  garison  went  out  of  the  town, 
the  seventh  df  this  month  in  the  morning,  to  the  number  of  about 
twelve-thousand  men,  the  Priiice  de  Chim&y  marching  at  their 
bead. 


A  li^t  of  the  Officers  vohich  haoe  been  killed^  or  wounded^  during 

the  Siege  of  Li^xembourg. 


THE  Marquis  de  Humieres, 
colonel  of  foot,  killed. 

The  Count  de  Tonneree,  colo. 
nel  of  the  regiment  of  Orleans, 
pounded. 

The  Marquis  de   la  Valette, 
brigadier  of  horse,  wounded. 
Volunteers  killed. 

Th^  Marquis  de  Montpesat, 


The  Marquis  de  Bourlemont 
d*  Anglure. 

Volunteers  wounded. 

The  Duke  de  Choiseul, 

The  Vidame  de  Laon. 

My  Lord  Howard,  son  to  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle. 
These  three  dead  of  their  wounds. 

The  Chevalier  de  Megrigny, 
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iThe  Sieup  de  la  Caillemotte. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Champagne. 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Cheyalier  de  Mablanc. 
The  Sieur  de  St.  Clement. 

Mablanc,  the  elder. 

Gasquet. 

■  Bousquetardon. 

' -du  Plessis,  aid.ma. 

jor. 

Lieutenants  killed. 
The  Sieur  de  Laval. 

' Desmoulins. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Villette. 

-—^ Dandron. 

^ Tillieu. 

la  Bastide. 

—  Bellies. 

•• •  St.  Hippolite. 

■  —  Pradel. 

• Beauregard. 

• Dagare. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Faubecourt. 

The*  Sieur  de  Lispinay,  cap. 
tain,  killed* 

Captains  wounded. 

The  Sieur  de  Constaty. 

d'  Annan. 

— ■ de  Chaulnes. 

la  Combe. 

The  Sieur  de   Beaulieu,  IJeu. 
tenant,  killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 

The  Sieur  de  St.  Franc. 

la  Boissiere. 

■  Yendal. 

— '• la  Combe. 

The  Sieur  de  BouTouloir,  sub- 
lieutenant, killed. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Jnjou. 

Captains  wounded, 
llie  Sieur  Durant. 

Extremoi. 

Battlnguant. 

■     V de  Maure. 

-de  Mont. 

The  Sieur  Loumagne^  lieate. 
na&t,  woui^ded. 


Of  the  Regiment  of  la  Ferte. 
Captains  killed. 
The  Sieur  Menoux,  major. 
—  ■  Patigny. 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Rodie. 

Lanty. 

Nosce. 

-St.  Bonnet. 


— d'  Aubarede. 
—  Picquet. 


The    Sieur    de    Renoncoart, 
lieutenant,  killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Montefauz. 
la  Vignerie. 


-  Chois6. 


—  Fume. 


Of  the  Regiment  of  Navarre, 

Captains  wounded. 

The  Sieur  Dorignac,  major. 

du  Pont. 

— la  Harliere. 

- — ^ •  Carbonnieux. 

— ■ Rieutor. 

Sormel. 


— du  Ribal. 

—  la  Forest. 

—  Mossan. 

—  la  Salle. 

—  Massiliac. 

—  CastilloD. 

—  Macaye. 

—  Desus. 
duPre. 


.    Lieutenants  killed. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Toumelie. 

Puget. 

■du  Ham. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  d'  Orgeral. 

■ des  E&s&tis. 

CaHgnan. 

— '  Beyilliers. 

Of  the  Royal  Regiment. 
Captains  wou^ed.. 
The  Sieur  de  MontmeliMk 

r-  Dorigny. 

-Corb6. 

— -L ylafttitte..       - 
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lAeutendnU  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Croix, 
e-rr  BoulaDgeT. 
-cduBeuili 
T-  Sainte-MiLison. 


■  !J    JV» 


The  Sieur  Paco,  subUieutenant 
wounded. 
6{f  the  Regiment  of  Enguien, 


The  Sieur  de  Toury,  captain,    VUled. 


wounded. 

The   Sieur  de  Bichot,  We^te^ 
,ina^  killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieujr  du  Bouy^ 
— o^...."  Ferraot. 
Of  the  JUgiment  of  Piedmontt 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  d'  Ormois. 

-Tavagny,  aidoiniyjor 
-Chadigny. 

-  Chastre. 

-  Siccard. 

-  Merie« 
-Sainte  Marie. 


^  <    HI' 


»■     HPH»>i 


-r-  Dezers. 
-^  Lanaanon. 


•*— la  Fleur. 
— ^ilobert. 


Of  the  Regiment  of  Auvergne. 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Sainte  Marthe« 

. — Rigal. 

— — .-  Dargon. 
The  Sieur  duGlost,  lieutenant, 
killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Loger. 
■  Breyne. 

' —  Foumier. 

The  Father  Almoner  of  the 
regiment. 
Of  the-  Regiment  of  Lyonnois, 
The  Sieur  de  Valorge,  captain, 
killed. 

-  Llenteiiants  wounded. 
The  ^eur  de  Lavore. 
The 'Chevalier  de  Raeu&set. 
The  Sieur  Broccard.'     • 
^llgiy.'     ^- 
■    te  Meninmd»  " 


The  Sieur  St.  i^MJU 
.!-■■,    ■•'     ■  Pelou. 

— ^-^ r  la  Tour. 

- — QiiLudel,  aid^majdrj 

Ofihe  Regiment  of  Conti, 
The  Sieur  de  Gour^   fiQlii^r^ 
kiU^. 

-- — de  Moreuil,  captidn^ 


Captains  nounded. 
The  Sieur  de  St.  Ang9« 
— St.  Sere. 

■'. .  jii.  if  Coulange^ 
— -^^ — rr-  Marege. 
-r^ Romieu. 

Lieutenants  wounded^ 
The  Sieur  de  Fennetop^ 

— ■■ y^  Faruze. 

de  Vaux. 

—  I     .-.  la  Tour. 

^^laSemmejie. 

* ;^^n«-rBus&i  du  Mined 

du  Peroux. 


Of  the  Regiment  of  NormOHdg^m 
CaptaiQS  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Lisle. 

^-r —  Polignant. 

The'  Sieur  de   la  RoqueJfn. 
pugead^,  lieuteqant,  killed. 
Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Givresac. 

T-- Langon,  dead  of  his 

wounds. 

The  CheTalier  Dus. 
The  Sieur  la  Martine. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  the  Crown^ 
Captajns  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Forcade. 

^ — dePiUe. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Novion. 

— ^^ Ma^Yoisin. 

Flusi. 

Charlet. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Conde^ 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Guezeric, 

Baumi. 

-         Canac. 
•■■~"™"^"~ —^  de  *renB# 
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Of  the  Regiment  of  la  Chastre. 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Milon. 

Boislandiy^ 

laeutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Durant. 

la  Salle. 

■  Perrc. 

'• —  BrucaTal. 
'Of  the  Regnnent  of  Turenne. 
Lieutenants  wounded^ 
The  Sieur  de  Larzac. 

Baltazar. 

Cf  the  Regiment  of  Soissom. 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  FamanTille. 

Mignare,  de  la  Co- 

lonelle,  lieutenant,  wounded. 

de  la  Borde. 

Of  the  Regiment  ofBourbonnois, 
The    Sieur  Piblard,    oaptain, 
killed. 

'- —  Dhiery^     captain, 

wounded. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Campersan* 

Baudouin. 

Salure. 

■  la  Bruyere. 
Of  tJie  Regiment  €f  Rovergue. 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Dafiesq. 

Fregere. 

■'  Descombies. 

The  Sieur  de  Litf  am,  lieute. 
nant,  killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Monblanc. 

Bienfait. 

Valonne. 

— — —  Mensnier. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  Burgundy. 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  BelcasteL 

hi  Sibliere. 

■  Saint  Vinccitt. 

Lieutenants  wounded, 
IThe  Si«ur  de  Bourd^iille. 
' » •  <'\a  Pinize.^ 

•~— Maison-NeuTC. 

1 


The  Sieur  la  Fuye. 

.  Chircourt. 

du  Coutroye. 

^  Ferrandiere. 


Cff  the  Regiment  of  VermtrndoiB^ 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Toucbe. 

^ Savlgny. 

la  Fadtiere. 

Laeutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Arnault. 
de  Daix. 


—  Amiere. 
Vergeuse. 


Of  the  Regiment  lof  Lunguedoc. 
The  Sieur  de  St.  Leger,  cap^^ 
tain,  wounded. 

lieutenants  wounded^ 
The  Sieur  Olivier. 

St.  Martin. 

' GoTiabat. 

'  Rouviile. 

Langlois. 

Marelau. 

'  Marestan. 

■  Bonafaux. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  ffamitton. 
The  Sieur  de  St  Genies,  cap- 
tain, wounded. 

de  la  Moliae,  lieu^ 

tenant,  wounded. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  Fusiliers, 

The  Sieur  Darguet,    qaptnin, 
kiUed. 

Captains  wounded* 
The  Sieur  Paschal. 

■  d'  Mouene. 
^Rabar. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Vigne. 

■  de  la  Garde,  dead  of 
his  wounds. 

Of  the  Marine  Regiment* 
The  Sieur  St.  Franc,  ovptttin, 
kUled. 

Officers  cf  the  Artiflery. 
The  Sieur  de  Cherrigny,  Pro- 
Tin^ial  Commissary,  wounded. 

—  deCav6es,  commis* 

MTy  of  the  artillery,  slain. 
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Commissaries  of  the  ArtiUtry^ 
wounded. 

The  Sieur  de  Fleuiy. 

de  Cret. 

VUledot. 

de  la  Loutardiere, 

aid  de-  camp. 

Ctqdains  of  the  Vessels  wounded. 

The  Sieur  du  Fort. 

■  RoquefeuTille. 

— GruiUon. 

Engineers  killed. 

The  Sieur  de  Chastillon. 

. Perrault. 

Engineers  wounded. 

The  Sieur  Tarisot. 


The  Sieur  Rouselot. 

d'  Hannant. 

— — —  le  Pautre. 

Racine. 

■■* Grand  Combe, 

'Despagne,the  ydtmg' 


^Mace, 
-Morin. 
-  Pauhome. 


Father  Maximilian,  a  rectfl. 
lect,  wounded  in  the  trenches. 

There  were  between  four  or 
fiveJiundred  soldiers  killed,  and 
abotit  seven^hundred  wounded* 

The  besieged  lost  E^bore  eight, 
hundred  men. 
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PROCEEDINGS  UPON  BILLS. 

The  first  Readings 


HE  clerk  reads  the  bill,  standing  at  the  table,  and  then  delivers 
the  same,  kneeling  unto  the  Lord  Chancellor,  together  with  a^brief 
of  the  bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  reads  the  title  of  tiie  Bill,  and  then  r«port& 
the  effect  of  the  same  out  of  the  brief,  and  conclodeSt  thi&  ia.  the^ 
first  time  of  the  reading  of  this  bill.  .. 

\ 
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At  the  first  reading,  the  bill  is  seldom  now  spoken  against. 
There  are  precedents  to  the  contraiy,  prout  A.  H.  VIII.  11  cfe 
ParliamerUi  bUla  de  actionibuSj  brought  from  the  Commons,  leda  1 
vice^  Domini  disputando  censuerunt  reformandum ;  quod  regia 
rnqjesias  haberet  3  velAannos^  pars  vero  contra  partem ^  nisi  unum 
annum. 

And  a  bill  hath  been  received  at  the  first  reading,  prout. 
Anno  3   E.  VI.  14  Nov.    oilla  pro   jurisdictione  episcoporufk 
rejected,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draw  a  new  bill.  * 

The  subsidy  bill,  and  the  king's  general  pardon,  were  used  to  be 
read  but  once,  and  so  were  expedited  at  the  first  reading. 

Vet  if  a  proviso  be  added  to  the  subsidy  bill,  that  hath  been  read 
three  times,  prout. 

So  if  a  proviso  be  added  to  the  general  pardon,  that  is  io  be  read 
three  times,  V.  3  E.  VI.  1  Febr. 

Anno  35  H.  VIII.  4  die  Mart  it  1  Vice  lecta  est  biUOj  concerning 
the  kings  majesty's  award,  between  the  Lord  Dacres,  and  the  heirs 
general  of  Sir  James  Strangwish  the  younger,  cut  quidem  biilte 
prdceres  assenserunt. 

Bills,  also  have  been  committed  at  the  first  reading. 
Anno  6  Hen.  VIII.  14  Febr.  recepta  est  billa  inpapyro  concern 
nens  apparatumy  4"  ^^<-'^  ^*^  j^^  primo^  Sf  deliberata  Magistrd 
Pigott  reformanda. 

Anno  1  E.  VI.  ?1  Nov.  ailata  est  a  communi  domo  billa^  for 
benefices,  common  preachers,  and  residence.  Quw  1  vice  lecta  esty 
Sf  commissa  est  Archipiescopo  Cant.  Episcopis  Elien,  Dunefm, 
Roffen.  Sf  Lincoln,  Marchioni  Northampton,  Domino  St,  John^ 
Comiti  Arundel^  Domino  Admiral^  Sf  Domino  Wentworth, 

Anno  5  E.  VI.  16  Febr.  Hodie  1  vice  lecta  est  billa,  to  avoid 
regrating,  forestalling,  &c.  Sf  commissa  Magistro  Hales,  Magistro 
Molineux,  Magistro  Saunders,  Sf  Sollicitatori  Regis, 

And  there  are  very  many  precedents,  that  bills  have  been  com. 
mitted  at  the  first  reading,  in  the  times  of  Henry  the  eighth,  and 
Edward  the  sixth,  as  may  appear  by  the  committees  of  those  times. 

The  like  precedents  I  find  in  most  of  the  journals  of  Queen  Eli. 
sabeth,  prout,  &c. 

Anno  8  Elis,  3  Oct,  Billa,  for  the  better  executing  of  certaia 
statutes,  &c.  ' 

Eodem  Anno  5  Oct,  touching  fines  and  recoveries,  &c. 
Anno  13  Elis,  20  April,  against  fraudulent  conveyances,  &c. 
.  Anno  14  Elis,  12  May.  for  preservation  of  wood,  &c. 
Eodem  Anno  Sf  Die,  for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds,  ScQ. 
And  so  in  many  other  parliaments  of  Elis.  &c. 

T%e  second  Reading.  ] 

IN  the  same  manner,  the  clerk  reads  the  billthe  second  time^  andi 
delivers  the  s^me  without  a  brief  to  the  Lord  Chancellor^  "     '  ^ 
*  His  loi^ship.  recites  the  title  thereof  enly,  and  saitb,  this^  Is-ihei 
fecond  reading.  -  •• 
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Then  if  no  man  speaks  against  the  bill,  it  is  ordered  to  be  en. 
grossed,  if  begun  with  the  lords ;  or  to  have  a  third  reading,  if 
brought  from  the  commons. 

If  any  doubt  be  conceived,  which  is  often  pro  forma  tantumy  the 
bill  is  committed. 

F.  inter  ordines^  Sfc.  an,  1 8  Jacobi. 

Bills  are  commonly  let  pass  at  the  first  reading,  and  committed  at 
the  second. 

Yet  it  appears  by  many  precedents  of  Henry  the  eighth,  and 
Edward  the  sixth,  and  Queen  Elisabeth,  that  if  the  lords  did  appre. 
bend  any  dislike  or  doubt  in  the  bill  at  the  first  reading,  it  was  then 
committed  immediately,  prot//  anfea. 

The  Commitment  oj  Bills. 

AT  the  second  reading,  if  the  bill  be  required  to  be  committed,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  demands  of  the  lords,  how  many  of  each  bench 
shall  be  of  the  committee. 

^V1lich  being  agreed  on  to  three,  five,  or  six,  &c.  the  earls  are  first 
joamed,  then  the  bishops,  then  the  barons. 

The  like  order  is  observed  in  the  naming  of  committees  for  any 
other  business. 

And  if  there  be  five  earls,  then  five  bishops,  and  ten  barons ;  the 
reason  whereof  I  know  not.     Nequefuit  sic  aprincipio, 

^nno  3  E.  VI.  14  Nov.  the  committees,  to  frame  a  bill  for  the 
jurisdiction  of  bishops,  were  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  four  bishops, 
and  two  barons. 

Eodem  anno  2  Januarii^  the  committee,  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  were,  one  earl,  five  bishops,  and  two  barons. 
.    jlnno  27  Elis.  4  Decemb,  the  bill  for  the  clothiers  of  Boxsted, 
&c.  was  committed  unto  three  earls,  one  viscount,  one  bishop,  and 
three  barons. 

Eodem  anno  3  Dec.  tlie  bill  for  the  landing  of  merchandise,  Sec. 
was  committed  unto  eight  earls,  two  bishops,  and  four  barons. 

Eodem  anno  27  Elis.  the  first  bill,  for  increase  of  mariners,  was 
committed  unto  two  earls,  and  six  barons,  and  no  bishops. 
<  Eodem  anno  Sf  die,  the  bill,  for  the  sabbathulay,  is  committed 
unto  six  earls,  one  viscount,  five  bishops,  and  seven  barons. 

The  precedents  hereof  are  infinite,  that  no  such  order  was  observed 
to  name  a  set  number  of  each  bench,  or  to  double  the  number  of 
barons  until  in  the  latter  parliaments  of  our  late  King  James : 
neither  was  this  constantly  observed,  until  the  parliament  of  12 
Jacobi  Regis,  and  afterwards.  For  in  the  fourth  session  of  the  par. 
liament,  anno  1  Jacobi  Regis,  sometimes  the  number  of  each  is 
equal,  and  sometimes  the  barons  are  the  greater  number.  But  they 
seldom  double  the  number  of  the  other  bench,  unless  in  the  com. 
■littees  of  a  small  number. 

But  here  may  be  a  question  (viz.)  whether  a  bill  may  be  com. 
mktM  by  the  orders  of  tl^e  hottSCi  if  no  lord  morci  any  doubt|  or  inu 
in  the  same  I 
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'  And  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  may  not^  neither  is  it  necessary* 
My  reason  is,  for  that  I  find  many  bills  to  pass  without  commit* 

ment,  and  some  at  the  second  reading  in  the  times  of  Henry  the 

eighth,  Edward  the  sixth,  and  Queen  Elisabeth. 

But  now  the  constant  order  is  to  read  eyerj  bill^  saye  the  pardon^ 

three  times. 

And  the  general  Toice^  to  commit  thb  bill  at  the  second  reading^ 

shews  that  the  lords  do  conceive  some  doubt  thereof,  though  none 

moTe  any. 

The  manner  how  Committees  are  named. 

THE  number  of  each  bench  being  agreed,  they  are  named,  prom 
tniscue^  by  any  of  the  lords,  but  the  clerk  is  to  be  careful  to  set 
down  those  whom  he  hears  first  named;  which  is  done  in  this 
manner : 

First,  the  earls  are  named,  and  those  that  sit  on  that  bench.. 

The  clerk  having  written  them,  stands  up  and  reads  their  names* 

Then  the  bishops,  and  then  the  barons,  in  like  manner. 

And,  if  the  clerk  happen  io  set  down  more  than  the  number  agreed 
on,  it  is  in  the  liberty  of  the  house  to  take  out  the  latter,  and  so  to 
leave  the  just  number,  or  to  admit  them. 

Then,  the  house  names  the  attendants,  which  bre  of  the  judges,  thei 
king's  learned  council,  and  the  masters  of  the  chancery. 

The  clerk  reads  their  names  also. 

The  last  is  the  time  and  place,  where  to  meet;  which  being  agreed 
on,  and  set  down,  the  clerk  reads  that  also. 

Who  may  not  be  Committees^  and  who  ought  to  be, 

IF  any  lord  speak  against  the  body  of  the  bill,  he  is  not  to  be  named 
of  (he  committee  of  the  same  bill. 

No  absent  lord  is  to  be  of  any  committee,  unless  olHcers  of  state, 
wlien  the  bill  or  business  concerns  their  office.  And,  then,  they  are 
to  be  named,  and  to  have  notice  sent  them  thereof. 

V,  Anno  1  Jac.  14  Junii^  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage. 

That  lord,  which  moveth  any  doubt^  concerning  the  bill,  ought 
also  to  be  named,  and  to  be  of  the  committee,  if  he  be  present 

Tliis  is  also  a  received  opinion,  and  often  in  practice ;  and  the 
dork  ought  to  be  attentive,  and  hearken  after  the  names  of  lucK. 
lord?. 

The  number  of  the  committees  being  agreed  on,  named,  and  read 
the  clerk  delivers  the  bill,  with  a  note  of  the  committee  affixed,  "xxixo 
the  first  of  the  committee  then  present. 

The  committees  being  met,  though  not  all,  yet  if  the  better  half^ 
they  may  proceed* 

Anno  18  &  19  Jac,  30  Nov.  It  is  ordered  that,  if  ten  or  upwards 
of  any  committee  do  meet,  though  not  the  one  half  of  their  number^ 
they  may  proceed  notwithstanding. 

'  At  the  committee^  the  judges  and  oth^r  attendants  do  aeith^  sit^.' 

1  « 
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nor  are  corered,  unless  it  be  oat  of  favour ;  and  then  tbey  sit  behind, 

Imt  are  never  covered, 

'..  One  of  the  attendants  reads  the  bill,  and  writes  the  amendments,' 

if  any,  in  paper,  with  directions  to  the  places  to  be  amended. 

(    And,  if  any  addition  or  proviso  be  conceived,  he  writes  the  same 

in  paper  also,  with  directions,  where  they  are  to  be  placed. 

.    Any  other  member  of  the  house  may  be  present  at  this  committee ; 

but  they  may  not  vote :  and  must  give  place  to  all  of  the  committee, 

and  sit  below  them. 

If  the  business  be  not  dispatched,  at  the  first  meeting,  the  com- 
mittees themselves  may  appoint  another  day. 
.    K  An.  4  Jac.  26  Febr.  . 

But  this  must  be  done,  before  their  departure. 

Council  heard  at  the  Committee, 

AT  this  committee,  if  it  be  a  private  bill,  they  will  not  only  call  both 

parties  before  them,  but  hear  their  council. 

r  Wherein  this  order  is  observed,  that  the  council,  who  speaks  a* 

gainst  the  bill,  is  heard  first,  for  it  is  already  understood,  what  the 

bill  desires. 

,    And  either  part  may  desire  to  have  their  council  heard   in  the 

iiouse ;  which,  being  reported  by  the  committee,  is  so  ordered* 

There  also  the  council,  against  the  bill,  speaks  first. 

And,  for  publick  bills,  council  is  also  heard,  if  any  oppose  it. 

And,  if  a  publick  bill  concern  any  officer,  corporation,  or  |>ar. 
ticular  person,  or  any  artificers,  they  are  usually  sent  for  to  attend 
the  committee. 

J:  The  Bill  reported  by  a  Committee  to  the  house* 

THE  committee,  or  greater  part,  being  agreed,  what  report  to  mak^ 
to  the  house. 

*  The  first  of  the  committees,  that  was  present,  makes  report  thereof 
standing,  and  uncovered,  with  the  bill  in  his  hand. 

And  all  the  rest  of  that  committee,  then  present,  stand  up,  and 
are  uncovered ;  whereby,  they  signify  their  assent  unto  the  said 
report. 

The  report  being  ended,  be  delivers  the  bill  and  the  amendments, 
iCddition  and  proviso,  if  any,  unto  the  clerk,  who  goes  from  his  seat,' 
and  receives  the  same  from  his  lordship. 

If  the  report  be  for  the  bill  to  sleep,  it  Is  so  ordered  and  entered 
6y  the  clerk  in  the  journal  book,  ind  endorsed  on  the  bill  also. 

If  amendments,  additions,  or  provisos  be   reported,   when  the 
hoiiM  orders  the  same  to  be  read,  they  are  read  on  this  manner,  by 
tiie  clerk,  viz.    The  amendments  of  the.bill„  &c.  reciting  the  title' 
dierieof,  or  the  additions  6r  provisos  to  be  added  to  the  bill,  &c. 
And  60  reads  the  same,  as  they  are  in  the  paper  delivered  by  the' 
committee. 
*'TK6D|  thtf  clerk  delivers  thd  samei  kaeeling,  unto  the  X/>rd 
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.Chancellor,  haTing  first  endorsed  on  the  amoEidments,  8cc,  1  Fidt 
iecia. 

His  lordship  first  roads  the  title  of  the  bill.  Then  that  the  nme 
J8  returned  by  the  committees  amended  thus,  viz.  In  such  a  line  be& 
tween  such  a  word  and  such  a  word  insert  these  words,  &c. 

Or,  in  such  a  line,  put  out  this  word,  &c.  and  saith  further,  be- 
fore it  was  thus,  and  now  it  is  thus.  > 

If  additions  and  provisos  are  only  reported,  and  no  amendments, 
then,  his  lordship  first  recites  the  title  of  the  bill ;  then,  that  it  was 
committed  and  returned  with  such  or  such  additions,  or  provisos^ 
and  so  repeats  the  effect  thereof  briefly. 

This  being  done,  the  Lord  Chancellor  demands  whether  their 
lordships  be  pleased,  that  their  amendments,  &c.  shall  receiye  i^ 
second  reading  ?  and,  if  so  agreed  on. 

The  clerk  receives  the  bill,  with  the  amendments,  &c.  of  his  lord* 
ship,  and  reads  the  same  again,  and  endorseth  on  the  amendments,  &c« 
4  Vice  lecta. 

And,  kneeling,  delivers  the  same  unto  the  Lord  Chancellor  again* 

His  Lordship  reads  the  same,  thus : 

First,  recites  the  title  of  the  bill,  then,  that  it  hath  been  com^ 
mitted  and  returned  with  amendments,  &c.  the  which  amendments 
have  been  twice  read.  And  demands  their  lordships  pleasure,  if  the 
bill  began  above,  whether  the  bill  shall  be  engrossed  with  the  said 
amendments,  &c.  or  no  ?  and,  if  answer  be  made  affirmatively, 
and  no  lord  speak  against  it ;  then  it  is  so  ordered  io  be  done  ; 
and  the  clerk  receives  the  bill  again,  and  endorseth  on  the  said 
amendments  to  be  engrossed;  if  the  bill  be  sent  from  the  commons^ 
then  the  Lord  Chancellor  demands  their  lordships  pleasure,  whethe^ 
the  said  bill,  and  amendments,  &c.  shall  be  read  the  third  time 
or  no  ? 

At  the  second  reading,  any  of  the  committee  may  speak  against 
the  body  of  the  bill,  or  against  the  amendments,  &c.  before  they 
be  engrossed.  F.  an.  39.  Elis.  24  Jan.  This  was  debated,  but 
not  then  determined.  But  an,  43  Elis.  \%  Nov,  it  was  resolved  bj 
the  house. 

Recommiiied. 

THE  bill  being  thus  reported  by  the  committee :  if  any  doubt  b« 
moved,  and  the  house  think  good  then,  before  the  amendments  b^ 
ordered  to  be  engrossed,  or  ordered  to  have  a  third  reading,  the  same 
may  be  recommitted,  either  to  the  former  committees  only,  or  to  the 
same  and  others.  <■ 

If  the  committee  find  the  bill  so  imperfect  that  it  can  hardly  be 
amended. 

Then  they  may,  without  further  order  from  the  house,  frame  a 

new  bill. 
*  Which  is  most  commonly  done,  by  one  of  the  attendants. 
Tbi^  new  bill  being  agreed  on  and  returned  with  the  old  bill  t^ 
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the  house,  and  the  cause  thereof  reported  by  the  committee,  the 
old  bill  sleeps. 

And  the  Lord  Chancellor  demands  of  the  lords,  whether  they  be 
pleased,  that  the  new  bill  shall  be  read  or  no  ?  Which  is  done  ao. 
cordingly. 

.  If  any  doubt  be  conceived  of  the  new  bill,  the  same  may  also  be 
committed,  as  the  former  was  recommitted. 

Or,  after  the  second  reading,  the  House  may  order  a  third  bill  to 
be  framed.  V.  an.  1  Jacobi  4  J  unity  Recusants:  but,  after  the 
third  reading,  this  is  not  now  done. 

The  Third  Reading. 

THE  clerk  first  reads  the  titl^,  and  then  reads  the  bill,  and  delivers 
^e  same  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  manner,  as  before,  having  first 
endorsed  3  An,  F.  lecta. 

His  lordship  repeats  tlie  title  only,  and  says.  This  is  the  third 
reading  of  tliis  bill. 

If  no  lord  speak  against  it,  then**  his  lordship  demands,  whether 
he  shall  put  it  to  the  question  ?  Which  being  agreed  qn,  or  not 
denied. 

The  question  is  thus : 

Such  of  your  lordships,  as  are  of  opinion,  that  this  bill  is  fit  to 
pass,  or  shall  pass,  say,  content. 

They,  which  are  of  another  opinion,  say,  not  content. 

Then,  the  lowest  baron  begins,  and  saith,  content,  or  not  content, 
ivithout  any  more  words.     And  so  they  proceed  in  order  to  the  first 

Then  the  bishops. 

Then  the  viscounts,  and  earls,  and  those  that  sit  on  the  earl's 
))ench,  in  like  manner. 

The  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  if  he  be  a  baron,  earl,  or 
bishop,  removes  to  the  first  place,  on  the  earl's  bench,  and  giveth 
Ids  voice,  content,  pr  not  content. 

The  prince,  if  present,  speaks  last ;  if  any  doubt  be  of  the  9iost 
Toices,  then,  one  lord  who  said  content,  and  another  lord,  who  said, 
not  content,  are  appointed  to  number  them  by  the  poll,  which  they 
do  in  this  manner : 

They  gp  together  to  the  baron*s  bench,  and  every  lord,  who  said, 
content,  stands  up.  Then  the  bishops  and  earPs  bench,  in  like 
manner. 

Then,  they  return  again  to  the  barons  bench  ;  and  every  lord, 
who  said,  not  content,  standeth  up ;  and  so  of  the  bishops  and  earls» 

And,  according  to  the  relation,  it  is  agreed,  whether  content,  or 
not  content,  had  the  more  voices. 
-    And  (he  bill  doth  pass,  or  is  rejected  accordingly. 

This  order  is  observed  in  all  questions. 

ypon  examining  of  the  votes,  the  proxies  of  the  absent  lords 
iBiy  be  demanded,  and  such  lords  as  gave  their  on^n  vote,  with  tho^ 
oues^on^  may  give  his  proxies  against  it,  prouf^ 
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F  the  bill  began  below,  be  committed,  and  a  new  bill  broaght  ill 
by  the  committee, 

When  the  same  is  past  by  the  lords,  it  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
commons,  together  with  the  old. 

Hereof  are  many  precedents,  tetnporibus  H»  8.  £.  6.  Elit.  And 
one  4  Jac,  %7  May,  pro  comite  Darby, 

So  likewise  the  commons  are  to  do,  if  they  make  a  new  bill. 

But,  if  the  commons  send  up  a  new  bill,  and  the  lords  read  the 
same,  and  reject  it,  the  commons  cannot  send  up  another  bill  of  the 
same  argument,  in  the  same  session ;  F,  An.  3  Jacobi  %7  Mo^* 
Purveyors, 

If  the  lords  pass  a  bill,  and  send  it  to  the  commons,  and  they 
reject  the  same,  without  conference  with  the  lords,  they  cannot 
send  up  a  new  bill  of  the  same  argument,  in  the  same  session;  V,  An» 
29  Eliz.  22  Mtniii^  Handford's  Bill.  But  note  this  new  bill  wa« 
sent  up  without  the  old,  otherwise,  I  concei?e,  it  had  been  accord- 
ing  to  order. 

And  I  suppose  the  reason  to  be,  for  that  the  lords  will  not  pr^ 
ceed  in  a  new  bill,  before  they  understand  what  is  become  of  the 
old,  which  they  formerly  passed :  nor  unless  they  may  also  haye  by 
them  the  former  bill. 

And  therefore,  either  a  conference,  or  the  old  bill  to  be  returned^ 
is  necessary. 

The  same  order  is  observed,  if  the  commons  send  up  a  bill  to  the 
lords. 

Jmendmenis  and  Additions^  or  Provisoes  added  qfierwardsj  how 

lawful. 

V.  An.  27  Elis.  Decembris  17.  The  commons  sent  up  a  billf 
for  the  sabbath^y,  to  the  lords,  who  passed  the  same  with  amend, 
ments,  and  so  returned  it  to  the  commons :  they  sent  it  back  to  the 
lords,  with  new  amendments,  who  rejected  the  same  as  against 
order. 

It  seems  the  commons  had  some  conference  with  the  lords  con. 
cerning  the  same;  for  afterwards,  in  the  same  parliament,  the  third 
of  March,  it  is  thus  entered,  viz. 

Memorandum^  That  this  day  were  chosen  for  committees,  to  ex. 
amine  the  record  touching  passing  amendments  of  amendments^ 
moved  to  the  same  by  the  lower  house,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  the  Viscount  Mountague,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  I^rd  Hunsdon,  the  Lord  Buckhurst,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  Mr.  Attorney,  about  the  bill  for  the  better  observing  of  the 
sabbath^ay. 

The  precedents  they  named  were  the  bills  for  treasons,  and  bring, 
ipg  in  of  bills,  acts  passed  ^;ifio  13  of  the  queen.  j 

But  these  precedents  appear  not  in  the  journal  of  the  upper, 
bouse, 
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It  should  seem,  that  the  lords  were  then  satisfied,  and  signified 
the  same  unto  the  commons;  for  afterwards,  6  Martiiy  the  commoni 
'iretumed  the  same  again  with  amendments  of  amendments,  which 
the  lords  publickly  read  three  times,  and  passed  the  same. 
'  Vide  the  journal  of  the  lower  house,  ^  Febr.foL  97  &.09. 
That  the  commons  desired  the  lords,  that  search  might  be  made  m 
khe  upper  house,  for  precedents  touched  by  them  of  the  lower 
house,  and  reported  by  the  committee.  That,  upon  search  of  preL 
cedents,  their  house  might  add  to  the  lords  former  additions  to  a 
bill  pro  billa  sabbath^ay.  Vide  tamen  anno  39  Elis.  14  Jan. 
The  lords  having  returned  to  the  commons  their  bUl  for  houses  of 
correction  with  amendments  and  proviso's,  the  commons  prayed  a 
conference  touching  the  said  amendments  and  proviso's. 

The  lords  yielded  to  the  conference  thus  far,  to  satisfy  the  com. 
)nons  what  moved  their  lordships  to  make  those  amendments,  witk 
tiiis  caution,  that  nothing  can  now  be  altered  by  the  order  of  this 
iiouse. 

•  Amendments  upon  amendments  were  very  usual  in  the  times  of 
H.  VIII.  and  Queen  Mary,  prout  an.  32  H.  VIII.  2  Jul.  Sf  6^ 
)2,  19,  21,  22,  Sf  24  Jul.  Billa  annexorum  honori  de  PetwortK 
'  An.  32  H.  VIII.  1  Mariii  Sf  4,  5, 6,  10,4- 18.  Martii  billa  con* 
Iteming  the  first  articles. 

An.  35  H.  VIII.  4  Martiiy  &c. 
«    Billa  for  the  Lords  Decrees. 

An.  37  H.  VIII.  27  Nov.  &c. 
^    BUlapro  Cusiode  Rohilorumy  &c. 
An.  6  H.  VIII.  15  Mariii^  Sf  usq;  S  April.  Billa  Duds  Suff.     * 
^n.4Sf&  Phil.  Sf  Mar.  18  Febr.  Sfc.  Billa  for  Musters. 
^  Anno  31  H.  V III.  lO  Jtinti,     The  bill  for  the  first  articles  is  sent 
to  the  commons,  14  Junii;    it  is  returned  with  a  proviso,  and  ex* 
pedited,  16  Junii:  and  21   Junii^  the  lords  and  commons  agree 
to  some  i^mendments.     Afterwards  tiie  27  Juniiy  the  lords  agree 
to  another  proviso,  and  send  it  with  the  proviso  to  the  commons, 
28  JunHy  ^ho  returned  the  bill  expedited  the  same  day  in  the 
afternoon. 

Anno  37  H.  VIII.  The  bill  for  the  Custos  Rotulorum^  returned 
from  the  commons  with  a  proviso,  rejected  by  the  lords,  and 
tent  back  to  the  commons,  and  returned  by  them  expedited^ 
without  the  proviso,  16  4*  18  Decembris.  > 

'  Anno  4  Jac.  29  Junii^^  The  lords  having  returned  to  the  com. 
mons  their  bill  of  hostile  laws,  with  amendments,  and  a  proviso,  the 
Commons  prayed  a  conference  for  consideration  thereof. 
'  At  the  conference  they  moved,  that  they  may  clear  their  doubt  of 
the  said  amendments  and  proviso,  either  by  amendment,  or  by  ana. 
ther  proviso ;  of  which  kind  of  proceeding,  they  affirmed  they  had 
good  precedents  of  former  times  in  like  case. 

'  And,  accordingly,  they  did  amend  the  same :  and  the  lords  passed 
the  bill  after  1)(:thir(lreiidbg  thereof,     f^^ib,  Junii  ^  in  fome^ 
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Amendment  qf  the  AmendmentSy  how  lawful, 

THE  amendments  of  a  bill  coming  from  the  commons,  as  hatitl 
been  said,  are  to  be  written  in  paper,  and  to  be  inserted  into  the  bill 
1>7  the  commons,  at  the  return  thereof  unto  them.  And  if  thiii 
commons  do  think  fit,  that  those  amendments  be  amended,  they,  are  id 
signify  so  much  to  the  lords,  and  to  move  their  lordships  to  am^nd 
their  own  amendments,  before  the  same  be  inserted  in  the  bilU 
Vide  the  journal  of  the  lower  house.  Anno  27  £/t>.  10  MartHy 
fol.  132. 

'    Dirers  lords  were  of  opinion  the  last  parliament,  anno  18  ^f  19 
Joe,  that  a  bill  might  be  amended  after  the  third  reading. 

But,  in  the  same  parliament,  27  Novembrit^  in  the  bill  for  suits^ 
and  1  DecembriSy  in  the  bill  for  monopolies,  it  was  agreed,  per 
plures  ;  but  the  question  for  it  was  denied,  that  it  was  against  the 
orders  of  the  house  to  recommit  a  bill  after  the  third  reading.  ' 

Yet  it  was  agreed,  that  a  bill  might  hare  a  small  amendment  after 
the  third  reading,  with  which  agreeth  that  anno  27  Elis,  13  Martt'L 
In  the  bill  for  pre? ision  to  be  made  for  the  queen's  royal  person,  &c* 
which  was  thus  amended  after  the  third  reading,  and  before  it  was 
put  to  the  question,  viz.  in  the  24th  line,  after  this  word  (left)  put 
out  (so  as)  and  in  place  thereof  put  in  (foreseeing  that).  And  such 
ftmaU  amendments  are  usual  after  the  third  reading.     E,  IV. 

A  Proviso  addedy  after  the  Third  Reading^  not  usual  now. 

ANNO  35  Elis.  9  April,  A  saving  of  the  queen's  right,  and  all 
men's  right,  added  to  the  bill  for  repealing  of  certain  uses,  and  coii^ 
ceming  the  lands  of  Anthony  Coke,  Esq.  was  added  to  the  bill  after 
the  third  reading  and  question. 

This  bill  was  sent  up  by  the  commons,  28  ilW/tV,  Sf  6  jfyril,  it  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  expedited.  The  saving  was  added,  the  9tb 
of  April,  with  this  caution,  that  the  lords,  upon  weighty  consider  J 
ations,  have  ordered,  that  tiiis  shall  not  hereafter  be  drawn  to  makd 
any  precedent.  Then  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  commons,  who 
sent  it  up  the  same  day  expedited. 

According  to  this  order  of  anno  35  Elis,  the  house  hath  forbom# 
to  add  any  thiug  to  the  bill  after  the  third  reading  j^rou/.  Anno  3 
Jac,  13.  Martii  3  Vice  lecta  est  Billa^  for  the  establishing  of  the 
possessions  of  Edmund,  late  Lord  Chandois  of  Sudley,  And  or^ 
dered,  that  the  Lady  Chandois  shall  give  security  for  the  payment 
of  seven  thousand  pounds  to  her  daughter  Catharifie,  before  the  bill 
be  sent  to  the  coinmons ;  for  that  the  same  is  not  sufficiently  provided 
for  by  the  bill. 

15  Martiiy  this  is  referred  to  Mr.  Justice  Tanfelld,  and  Mr.  Jus. 
tice  Crook,  and  they  io  acquaint  the  lord  committees  that  wer^ 
named  on  the  bill  with  the  cause  by  them  advised  on  :  that  the  lordf 
might  proceed  fo(  the  security,  as  they  should  find  cause.  ^ 

27  Martii,  This  bill,  with  others,  is  sent  down  to  the  commons, 
If  itb  a  repomfaendatipn  froQi  tb^ir  lordships,  to  be  had  by  them  toucli^ 
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ing  assurance  to  be  giren  for  the  said  portion,  which  was  not  re. 
membered  to  their  lordships  until  the  bill  was  passed  this 
bouse. 

But  this  order  was  not  thus  nicely  obsenred,  tempore  H.  VIII. 
Anno  6.  H,  VIII.  1  Martiiy  billa  concemem  debUa  regia  lectu 
est  3. 

3  Martii  lecta  est  4,  Sf  domini  dcliberabuni. 

1 5  Martii  lecta  est  5. 

16  Martiileda  est. 

30  Martii  lecta  est^  4*  domini  deputaoerunt  principaiem  Justicu 
orum  Sf  ad  conjiniendum  quendam  effectumpro  securitate  regia  pro 
debitis  suis  obtinendis. 

Here  it  appears,  that,  at  the  third  reading,  the  lords  not  being 
agreed,  the  bill  was  read  again  the  fourth  time,  yea,  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  times,  and  at  last  the  lords  appointed  a  new  bill  to  be 
drawn. 

There  are  many  precedents  that  bills  hare  been  read  oftener 
than  thrice  in  that  king's  time,  and  of  E.  V I ;  by  which  it  appears, 
that  bills  might  then  be  recommitted  after  the  third  reading.  Fide 
my  collection  of  those  times,  which  I  will  not  here  relate ;  for  that  it  is 
now  constantly  obserred  to  read  bills  but  thrice* 

A  Proviso  added  bif  the  one  House^  and  desired  to  be  taken  away 

btf  the  other  House^  whether  lawful, 

THIS  was  usual  in  former  times,  yet  in  the  parliament  21  Jac. 
21  Matfn  tlie  lords  haying  returned  unto  the  commons  their  bill  for 
ease  of  pleading  of  license  of  alienations,  &c.  with  a  proTiso,  the 
commons  misliking  of  the  proriso  desired  a  conference,  and  moved 
to  have  the  proviso  taken  away;  and,  some  doubting  and  others  a£. 
firming  that  this  could  not  be  done  by  the  orders  of  the  house,  the 
commons  framed  a  new  bUl  to  that  purpose,  without  a  proviso,  and 
sent  it  up  to  the  lords  the  next  morning,  and  with  it  returned  the  old 
bill,  and  the  lords  passed  this  new  bill. 

Anno  3  if.  VIII.  24  die  Parliamenti  biliaconcemens  cariarios 
lecta  est  primo^  Sfc,  sent  to  the  commons,  Sfc»  29  die  parliamenium 
asseniitum  estj  dempta  additione. 

Anno  6  //.  VIII.  31  die  Martii  billa  Duds  Suff.  remissa  est 
in  domum  communem^  S(  duce  provisiones  eidem  prius  per  communes 
annexof  dbstrahuntur^  4'  modern  die  recepta  esty  ablatis  provisionibus 
prius  annexis. 

Anno  1^2  Ph,  Sf  Mar,  The  bill  for  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
4  Jan.  a  proviso  added  by  the  commons  misliked,  a  new  bill 
made,  and  the  old  taken  away  by  the  commons,  at  the  lords  request. 

Anno  4  Sf  5  Ph,  Sf  Mar,  The  bill  of  musters,  returned  from  the 
commons  with  two  proviso's,  and  sent  back  to  have  them  taken 
away,  and  returned  again,  with  certain  corrections  mentioned  in  a 
fchedule,  expedited  4  &  6  Martii  &  prout  itf.  6  May. 
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AmMEDIATELY  after  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Bridgewater, 
on  Monday  the  sixth  of  July  instant,  the  late  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
late  Lord  Grey,  and  the  Brandenburgh  fled ;  and,  coming  between 
Gillingham  and  Shaftsbury,  got  a  guide  to  lead  them  the  way  to  the 
New  Forest,  most  free  from  towns  and  watches ;  he  led  them  by 
White-Sheet,  four  miles  east  of  Shaftsbury,  and  thence  by  Cranborne. 
Chace :  where,  their  horses  being  tired,  they  let  them  loose,  and  hid 
their  bridles  and  saddles, 

In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  the  said  defeat  coming  to  the  Lord 
Lumley,  then  posted  at  Ringwood  in  Hampshire,  with  three  troops 
of  horse  of  Colonel  Stapley's  regiment,  commanded  by  Major  Bridg- 
er,  Captain  Monk,  and  C-aptain  Peckham ;  and  four  companies  of 
foot,  of  Colonel  Alford's  regiment,  commanded  by  Lieutenaiit 
Colonel  Cooper,  Captain  Bickely,  Captain  Best,  and  Cfaptain  Carre, 
all  of  the  Sussex  Militia,  his  Iprdship  was  pleased  to  send  his  scouts 
every  way  to  take  up  suspected  persons ;  and  Sir  William  Portman, 
for  tiie  same  end,  had  taken  qare  for  strong  watches  to  be  set, 
made  up  of  his  yellow^coats  and  others,  on  the  roads  from  Poole  to 
the  most  northern  parts  of  Dorset. 

Upon  the  seventh  instant,  about  five  in  the  morning,  some  of  the 
Lord  Lumley's  said  scouts  (riding  in  the  road,  near  Holt^Lodge  in 
Dorset,  four  miles  west  of  Ringwood)  just  at  the  turn  of  a  cross, 
way,  surprised  and  seized  two  suspected  persons,  which,  when  the 
Lord  Lumley  came  up,  proved  to  be  tlie  late  Lord  Grey  and  the 
said  guide:  this  put  the  Lord  Lumley  upon  a  strict  examining  of 
the  cottages,  with  which  that  heathy  country  abounds,  and  calling  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  were  acquainted  with  the  country,  &c. 
Notice  of  this  being  brought  to  Sir  William  Portman,  by  some  of  his 
watches,  &c.  he  hastened  to  the  place,  with  as  many  horse  and 
foot  as  he  could  of  a  sudden  get  together. 

It  happened,  upon  the  Lord  Lumley's  enquiry  amongst  the  cottages, 
that  a  poor  woman,  one  Amy  Farront,  directed  his  lordship  to  « 
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hedge,  where  she  had  seen  two  men  go  over ;  which  hedge  proYed  to 
be  part  of  the  out-bouhds  of  yery  many  inclosed  grounds,  some  over, 
grown  by  fern  and  brakes,  and  others  sown  with  rye,  pease,  or 
oats,  &c. 

Whereupon  a. strict  guard  was  put  rery  near  one  another,  round 
those  out-bounds,  whilst  other  foot  and  horse  did  beat  within* 
Thfse  guards  kept  their  several  posts  so  well,  that,  thon^  the  lata 
Duke  and  the  Brandenburgh  attempted,  at  least  thirty  times,  to 
make  their  escape  out,  yet  they  always  found  each  guard  ready ; 
and,  upon  their  1^  attempt  to  escape,  two  of  the  troopers,  firing 
^n  them,  made  them  immediately  to  retire,  and  hide  themselyes  a^mit 
from -each  other,  in  some  of  the  adjacent  ditches,  where  they  were 
afterwards  found.  -* 

Upon  the  eighth  day,  by  five  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the 
Brandenburgh  was  found ;  wh6,~  upon'  examination,  confessed,  that 
he  parted  with  the  said  late  duke,  within  the  same  out.bounds,  about 
'one  of  the  clock  that  morning:  whereupon,  eyery  individual  person, 
"being  encouraged  thereby,  and  by  the  hopes  of  haying  a  share  in  the 
'five  thousand  pounds  (as  was  before  agreed  on  in  the  field)  did  renew 
the  pursuit  of  him  with  the  strictest  search  and  diligence  imaginable; 
and,  about  seven  of  the  clock  of  the  same  morning,  one  Henry  Parkin, 
aervant  to  Samuel  Rolles,  Esq ;  happened  to  discover  the  said  late 
'Duke  hid  in  a  ditch,  covered  with  fern  and  brakes,  and,  calling 
to  two  of  the  Sussex  troopers  that  were  by  him,  all  three  seized 
liim  together:  Sir  William  Portman,  happening  to  be  near  that  place 
rid  presently  in,  and  quieted  those  that  cried.  Shoot  him,  Shoot  him  } 
He  laid  hands  on  him,  as  his  prisoner,  and  so  preserved  him  from  ail 
Tiolence  and  rudeness;  and  immediately,  in  the  same  instant,  the 
Ix>rd  Lumley  came  in,  and  agreed,  that  Sir  William  Portman  should 
'search  him;  which  was  done,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  found  liit 
'George,  they  dispatched  that,  with  the  news,  to  his  Majesty,  hj 
tCaptun  Bickely  and  Mr.  Chaldecot,  Sussex  and  Dorset  gentlemen* 

The  prisoners,  after  this,  were  kept  two  nights  at  Ringwood. 
On  Friday,  the  Lord  Lumley  discharged  the  foot  there,  and,  with  the 
said  three  troops  of  the  Sussex  horse,  and  one  troop  of  the  Dorset 
militia,  commanded  by  Captain  Fownes,  they  were  conveyed  to 
Winchester,  where  joined  them  two  troops  of  his  Majesty's  in  pay, 
and  two  of  the  Northampton  militia  troops;  all  which  conducted 
tiiem  to  Famham  Castle  upon  Saturday  the  11th,  and  the  next  day 
io  Guilford,  and  upon  Monday  the  13tii  to  Vauxhall,  where  a 
regiment  of  the  Lord  Dartmouth's  received  them,  with  other  troops 
of  his  Majesty's  in  pay,  and  thence,  by  barge,  they  were  carried  to 
Whitehall. 

The  papers  and  books,  that  were  found  on  him,  are  since  delivered 
io  his  majesty. 

One  of  the  books  was  a  manuscript  of  spells,  charms,  and  conju^ 
Yations,  songs,  receipts,  and  prayers,  all  written  with  ^e  said  kie 
*4uke's  own  hand.  ' 

Two  others  were  manuscripts  of  fortification  and  the  military*  art. 

And  a  fourth  book,  fairly  written,  wherein  are  computes  of  tho 
jrefu-ly  expenc^  pf  his  majesty's  nav^-  and  1^  forces^ 
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'  Aiid,  as  for  bis  gold,  only  twenty  gninett  were  giren  to  the  said* 
I^rkiD,  mod  ten  goinets  a-piece  to  the  two  troopers  that  first 
aetied  him ;  and  the  rest  was  returned  to  the  said  ^tte  duke. 

As  the  prisoners  passed  through  Rumsey,  Winchester,  Famham, 
and  GniHbrd,  one  would  admire  to  see  the  Tery  great  numbers  of 
the  militia,'  with  the  deputy  lieutenants,  and  gentlemen  of  those 
parts,  that  were  ready  to  gu&rd  them,  and  take  off  the  fatigue  of  such 
as  were  om  the  march. 

Widun  doors,  none  but  commission  officers  were  trusted  to  watdi. 
hf  Ikem ;  and,  besides  those,  the  Lord  Lnmley  and  Sir  William 
Porimaa  took  their  turns  to  watch  in  person,  night  and  day,  from' 
llie  tiaBOof  the  taking  of  the  said  late  duke,  until  they  had  delivered  • 
^'~  mfcat  Whitehall,  from  whence  he  was  couTeyed  to  the  Tower. 
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OF 

THOMAS  HOWARD  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK, 

BEFORE 

THE  EARL  OF  SHREWSBURY, 

LORD  HIGH'STEWARD  OF  ENGLAND i 

k\m  a  %rief  AeriTmtioa  of  the  nott  Hononrable  Family  of  the  Howardii  wUli 
•■  accoaat  of  what  Familiet  they  are  related  to  by  Marriage. 

T^rwueribed  out  of  ancieni  Manutcr^s^  never  before  published, 
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Printed  by  Nathaniel  Thompson,  at  the  entrance  into  Old  Springs 
Garden,  near  Charing.Cross,  16^5.  Quarto,  containing  thirty- 
four  pages. 

Tp  the  Ogk  and  Mighi^  Prince  Henry ,  Duke  of  Norfolk^  Earl 
MarAai  of  England^  Earl  of  Arundel^  Surrey y  Norfolk^  and 
Narwkk ;  Baron  Howard j  Mowbrey^  Seagrave^  Brewee  of 
Cower  J  FUxmJUen^  Warren^  Chunj  Oiwaldestryy  Maitrevers  of 
CaUMy  Grwiiock,  Famivalof  Sheffield,  and  Howard  of  Castle^, 
AMtf  /  Comtable  and  Governor  of  hi*  Mqjetty^s  Royal  Caetle 
of  ffrndtoTj  Lord  Warden  of  WiindiorJForestj  Lord  Lieuienani' 
iUtkt  Comdy  of  Norfolk,  Surrey,  and  Berks,  and  of  the  Ciiy  of. 
iiarwkkj  assd  County  of  the  said  City<  and  Knight  of  the  mosi. 
Nobk  Order  of  the  Garter,  Sfc. 

Mt  Loed, 
AS  your  Grace  is  the  chief  of  your  illustrious  family,  it  would  ap*. 
pcnr  as  mdely  improper  to  dedicate  this  discourse  to  any  other,  as 
Mkapi  h  doth  an  unbecoming  presumption  to  present  it  to  the. 
faMur  of  your  hands  ^  and,  since  there  is  no  afoiding  a  crime,  the, 

•Tlittte  MMkSftklttaidMaitiAogwofPMiphlttilBthtHtfltiaaUbrafy. 
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least  miist  bie  admitted,  for  which  I  hope  to  obtain  a  pardon  with  less 
difBeulty,  from  that  excessire  goodness  which  is  your  character,  thad 
I  have  had  to  collect  these  scattered  papers  (slubbered  with  anJ 
tiquity)  which  were  long  preserved  in  your  family,  and  hastily 
thrown  into  this  posture,  hj 

My  Lord,  your  Grace's  most  humble 

And  most  faithful  senrant, 

J.  LACY. 


Ti 


HE  names  6f  the  lords  summoned  by  Thomas  Edwards,  seijeant 
at  arms,  who^  being  called^  came,  and  sat  down  in  their  placesi 
appointed :  they  that  sat  on  the  right^-hand  of  the  steward  are  noted 
with  the  letter  A^  and  they  that  sat  on  the  leftJband  with  th« 
letter  B. 

EARLS. 


Kent  A, 
Worcester  B. 
Sussex  A, 
Huntington  B, 
Warwick  A» 


Clinton  A* 

Howard  of  flfiUngham  B, 
Burghley  A. 
Grey  of  Wilton  B. 
Montjoy  A, 
Sands  6, 
Wentwortli  A, 
Bourghraye  B, 


Bedford  B. 
Pembroke  A. 
Hertford  B. 
Leicester  A4 


LORDS. 


Mourdaunt  A, 

St.  John  B, 

Rich  A, 

North  j&. 

Shandois  A, 

St.  John  of  Bostock  B. 

Buckhurst  A* 

De  la  Warre  B. 


Then  was  Robert  Catlin,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  com. 
manded  to  return  his  precept  upon  peril,  which,  being  returned,  was 
read,  statute  issues,  and  then  the  lieutenant  of  the  To'wer  was  calleJ 
to  return  his  precept,  and  to  bring  forth  his  prisoner  tlie  Duke  of 
Norfolk :  then  was  the  duke  brought  to  the  bar,  between  Sir  Owea 
Hopton,  lieutenant,  and  Sir  Peter  Carew ;  and,  next  Sir  Peter,  stood 
one  holding  the  tower^x,  with  the  edge  from  the  duke. 

The  duke  immediately,  at  his  coming  to  the  bar,  perused  all  the 
lords,  first  on  the  right-hand  of  the  steward,  then  on  the  left-hand  ; 
and  the  lieutenant  delivered  in  his  precept,  versus  Jliomam  Ducem 
Norfolk^  kc.  And  then  was  proclamation  made,  every  man  to  keep 
silence ;  and  Mr.  Sands  spoke  to  the  prisoner  in  this  manner : 

Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  late  of  Kennington  in  Norfolk,  hold 
up  thy  hand  ;  which  done,  he  read  the  indictment,  the  effect  whereoC 
was,  ^  that  he,  the  22d  of  September,  anno  Dam,  1570,  did  traiter. 
^  ously  compose  and  imagine  to  put  to  death  our  sovereign  lady  tha^- 
^  queen,  to  raise  rebellion,  to  subvert  the  commonwealth,  and  Uk 
^  stir  up  foreign  enemies  to  Invade  tins  realmi  i^id  to  levy  i^r 
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against  the  queen  ;  for  that  he  knew  Mary  late  Queen  of  Scots  to 
have  claimed  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and  to  have  named  herself 
queen  of  England,  and  bore  the  arms  of  our  ^V.?^,yji|hff!^t  ^iPf  r- 
ence;  did,  the  22d  <if  Se{)temlier^"oii?io  Jpfceaict*^  before  and  after, 
^"TOfifSpose,  and  imagine  to  deprive,  destroy,  and  put  to  death  our 
sovereign  lady  the  queen,  to  raise  rebellion,  to  subvert  the  com. 
monwealth,  and  to  stir  up  foreign  enemies  to  invade  this  realm,  and 
to  levy  war  against  the  queen  5  for  that  he  knew  Mary  late  queen 
of  Scots  to  have  claimed  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and  to  have  named 
herself  queen  of  England,  and  bore  the  arms  without  differejice  i 
did,  the  2^d  of  September,  anno prcBaicv ^  before  and  after,  without 
the  consent  of  our  said  queen,  send  divers  tokens  and  letters  to  the 
said  late  Scottish  queen,  and  lent  her  divers  sums  of  money,  and 
received  divers  tokens  from  her,  contrary  to  the  commands  0/ the 
queen,  and  contrary  to  his  own  submission  and  promise  under  his 
hand  and  seal;  and  that  he  knowing  tlie  late  Earls  of  Northumber. 
land'  and  Westmorland,  the  northerns,  Markenfield,  and  others, 
which  had  levied  war  against  the  queen,  the  16th  of  November,  an. 
noprwdict^  and  had  assembled,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  per. 
sons,  and  then  fled  the  12th  of  December  anno  prwdicV^  into  Scot, 
land,  and  there  were  received  by  the  Duke  of  Castol  Herald,  Lord 
Hunne,  and  there  pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex :  He,  on  the  7th  of 
August  annopnsdict*^  did  send,  before  and  after,  money  unto  them, 
and  that  he  being  adherent  to  the  pope,  the  queen's  enemy,  the 
10th  of  March,  12  anno  reginas^  did  consent  and  consult  with  Ro« 
bert  Radolph,  merchant  stranger,  and  the  pope's  factor,  to  have 
money  from  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  that  th^  should 
send  an  army  to  invade  the  realm,  to  deliver  the  said  Scottish  queen* 
And  further,  whereas  the  said  Robert  Radolph  had  written,  in  the 
name  of  the  said  duke,  three  letters,  one  to  the  Pope,  the  second  to 
King  Philip,  and  the  third  to  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  the  said  Duke  sent 
his  servant  to  the  ambassador  of  King  Philip,  to  desire  him  tp  cer- 
tify the  Pope,  King  Philip,  and  the  duke,  that  he  allowed  of  the 
same  letters :  and  that  they  should  be  taken  as  sent  from  him,  which 
vras  so  agreed;  but  the  said  Robert  Radolph,  who  delivered  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  cyphers,  whereof  he  carried  one  copy  to  Rome, 
whereby  each  might  certify  others,  and  likewise  required  of  the 
said  did^e  what  time  the  aid  should  arrive,  that  they  might  be  pro. 
vided:  And  further,  that  the  said  duke  did  receive  letters  from  the 
laid  pope,  with  promise  of  the  said  aid :  and  also,  that  he  did  send 
comfort  to  the  Lord  Ferris,  and  other  Scots,  the  queen's  enemies, 
&c.'    Which  indictment  being  read,  Mr.  Sands  said  to  the  Duke, 
How  sayest  thou,  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  art  thou  guilty  of  these, 
treasons,  or  not  guilty  ? 

Duke,  The  hearing  of  this  indictment  gives  me  occasion  to  midce. 
request,  which  I  did  not  intend  to  have  done;  which  is  to  have  omib* 
cil  assigned  me,  if  the  law  will  permit  it. 
Cailin.  You  must  have  none. 

Duke,  That  is  very  severe ;  I  was  told  the  indictment  was  onljr 
concerning  matters  contained  in  the  statute  of  the  35th  Edward  IIL 
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I  liaire  Tiad  very  short  waniing,  not  more  than  fourteen  honrS,  night 
lund  all :  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  there  are  many  circumstances  in  which 
I  must  submit  myself  to  the  opinion  of  the  justices.  I  could  not  have 
books  to  inform  myself,  and  direct,  but  must  fight  without  weapons : 
Yet  I  have  heard,  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Humphry  Stafford,  in  the  tim^ 
of  Henry  VII.  in  a  case  of  treason,  he  had  council  assigned  him. 

Di/er.  The  case  you  speak  of  was  concerning  the  pleading  of  a 
sanctuary  by  prescription. 

Duke,  I  must  submit  then  to  your  judgments;  I  must  plead  for 
ny  life,  lands,  goods,  and  children,  and  for  that  which  I  esteen^ 
much  more  dear  to  me,  my  honour  and  honesty ;  my  blood  will  cry. 
aloud  for  vengeance,  if  I  am  condemned  unjustly.  One  request  X 
make  to  you  my  judges,  to  tell  me,  if  the  indictment  be  perfect  in 
All,  or  in  part,  and  in  what  part,  that  thereto  I  may  give  my. 
iiuwer. 

^  XjOllin.  The  cause  being  true,  the  indictment  is  sufficient* 
Duke,  I  should  know  whether  they  are  all  treasons  or  no  ? 
Sands.  IIow  sayest  thou,  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  art  thou  guilty, 
of  these  treasons,  or  not  guilty  ? 
Duke.  Not  Guilty. 
Sands,  IIow  wilt  thou  be  tried  ? 

Duke.  By  God  and  my  peers ;  I  am  in  a  great  consternation  at. 
the  treasons  that  are  imputed  against  me,  but  am  comforted  by  the, 
justice  of  the  queen,  in  giving  me  that  trial  which  the  law  alloweth. 
me,  and  it  is  such  as  I  require.    But  this  suit  I  make  to  the   lords,^ 
that  I  may  have  justice,  and  not  be  oppressed  with  unnecessary  di. 
▼ersities ;  my  memory  is  ill  of  itself,  and  rendered  much  worse  by, 
•tH  usage,  since  my  severe  imprisonment:  I  pray  God  I  may  forgive 
it.  '  And,  concerning  you  my  peers,  I  hope  I  may  call  it  my  happi. 
ness,  that  I  shall  be  tried  by  you,  in  whose  hands  I  must  put  my 
Itfe ;  and  I  think  I  dare  into  the  single  hands  of  a  great  many  of  you^, 
who  I  know  profess  religion ;  and,  I  hope,  will  not  burthen  your. 
Consciences  contrary  to  law  and  justice;  depending  upon  the  clearness, 
of  my  innocence,  I  would  not  take  a  needless  and  cowardly  flight  i^ 
I  hkre  what  I  expected  and  wished,  a  trial.     I  crave  it  with  justice^ 
iuid  must  confess  I  have  neglected  my  duty   in  matters  under, 
treason  ;  I  desire  those  omissions  be  not  imputed  as  treasons. 

Serjeant  Burham.  This  indictment  contains  tliree  several  matters, 
of  treasoir.      First,  It  is  by  deprivation  of  the   queen's  majesty. 
The  second,  is  the  relief  of  the  rebels  in  England.     The  third,  the, 
assistance  of  the  Scots,  the  queen's  enemies.     To  prove  the  first,, 
Ihere  are  two  matters  of  fact  declared  in  the  said  indictment.     First, 
Inowing  the  Scottish  queen  to  have  claimed  the  crown,  he  hath 
attempted  marriage  with  her:    also,    the   conspiracy  to  procure' 
foreign  power  to  invade  the  realm,  doth  prove  him  guilty  of  the^ 
matter. 

Duke.  The  Duke,  interrupting  him,  said,  Mr.  Seijeant,  You  begin,  ^ 
M I  thought  you  would,  in  laying  the  matters  of  the  marriage,  and 
iOmr  things,  io  my  charge,  which  are  not  treason^  to  exasperate  the 
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jliMlttQr ;  you  may  do  your  doty,  bat  jet  conscientkmsly ;  and  that 
(sointething  smiling)  I  should  speak  one  thing  which  I  had  afanwst 
forgot :  a  man  suspected  is  half  condemned*  I  haye  been  cfaarfed 
with  an  oath;  I  prdtest  I  took  the  oath,  as  I  shall  prOf€$ 
t  pray  let  it  ndt  be  laid  out  to  my  diteredit^     They  desired  it. 

Burham,  He,  that  would  martr  With  one  that  claimeth  the  crown, 
hopeth  to  aspire  to  the  siime :  This  matter  began  at  9uch  a  time  'aa 
the  duke  Was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  hearing  the  caule  boiu 
tween  the  late  Scottish  Queen  i^nd  the  Lords  of  Scotland,  at  whidi 
time  the  duke  took  an  oath  to  deal  therein  directly,  to  weigh  IndiC 
ferently  occasions  and  answers ;  wherein^  notwithstanding,  he  dedt 
Indirectly,  thei'eby  committing  perjury,  and  disclosing  the  qtieea^ 
secret  counsels  J  if  you  deny  it,  1  will  prore  it. 

Duke.  This  case  hath  dirers  parts,  not  within  the  oompas^  4t 
treason. 

Burham.  I  demand  if  you  know  the  claim  ? 

liord  Steward.  Your  grace  must  answer  directly. 

Gerrard^  After  (upon  tiewing  Seijeant  Burhilnt  and  the  (j[ueeti%i 
attorney)  the  duke  confessed  the  claim,  but  not  the  contrivance,  &cu 

Burham.  He  shewed  the  contrivance,  by  ker  refusal  to  licknow. 
ledge  the  queen's  majesty  to  be  the  lawful  queen. 

Duke.  I  did  not  approve  it,  but  I  must  defend  her  doing  it;  sh^, 
having  a  husband,  did  it;  which,  at  the  request  of  Throgmorton, 
was  left  by  the  queen ;  shcf  hath  siHce  entered  into  league  wHh 
her,  professing  gredt  friendship,  And  has  christened  her  child* 

Burham.  But  she  has  not  ydt  renounced  her  claim,  And  ^jfeiyeik 
have  as  far  dealt  with  her  as,  being  the  queeto's  commissioner,  t5 
hear  th^  matter,  to  open  to  her  the  accusations :  you  gave  ri^ht  inl 
itructions  how  she  should  deal,  that  matters  might  not  come  to  l^t ; 
and  conferred  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross  about  the  same*  Fot  prodf 
whereof,  was  shewed  the  examination  of  the  bishop,  taken  the  6  th 
of  November  one.thousand  five  hundred  seventy.cne,  declaring  ihtk 
the  duke  discovered  to  him  all  that  he  knew  of  that  business,  anA 
promised  what  help  he  could,  &c.  But  be  spoke  nothing  of  the 
marriage,  but  referred  all  to  Luddlngton,  who  had  caused  the/uk^ 
to  stay  the  conference,  and  shewed  unto  him  her  good.will,  and  hOW 
she  Was  set  to  accompany  the  Earl  of  Murray  to  convey  the  queen, 
Where  he  shewed  that  the  ^ke  dM  advettise  him,  that  they  dfd  gd 
about  to  degrade  the  Scottish  queen  with  the  people  of  England,  tiiift 
l^he  might  }^  the  less  able  to  attempt  any  thing  against  the  que^n  of 
England :  and  these  matters  the  duke  answered  at  large ;  the  ^!^ 
was : 

Duke.  Luddington  only  moved  the  marriage  io  him,  Wbidi  fi^  At 
that  time  refused  :  that  he  only  told  the  Bishop  of  Ros«,  h^  eolild 
not  condescend  to  that  proposition  ^  and,  its  her  circQAiMttftceB  WeirA 
stated,  it  would  ndther  be  ibr  her  honour,  nolr  hit :  he  desired  iho 
Bishop  Of  Ross  might  be  tent  fbr.  Then  was  shewed  a  letter  of  the 
bishop's,  wherein  was  contained.  That  it  was  appointed  the  Eart  if 
Murray  should  be  mAfChek^  in  i\fb  notth,  goingioto  Scotlandr  But, 
t»  duke  having. dboowrldl  With  him  at  HafftiptOn  Court  About  m 
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marriftge,  to  i/^hich  he  consented,  the  Intended  murder  was  dfM» 
stopped.  There  was  also  a  letter  to  tlie  duke  shewed,  moving  the 
BMLrriage  at  that  time,  and  that  it  should  be  for  the  advantage  of  his 
family  to  marry  the  queen,  who  proposed  her  son  should  also  marry 
the  Lady  Margaret  Howard,  the  duke's  daughter,  which  argument 
indined  the  duke  to  it.  Yet,  when  it  was  rumoured  that  he  designed 
the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen,  he  appeared  much  offended,  and 
told  the  queen  of  it,  and  seemed  to  dislike  her  for  her  former  mar- 
riages ;  and  said,  the  Whole  revenues  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  the 
ordinary  charges  deducted,  was  not  so  considerable  as  his  estate  in 
England ;  and  that  he  thought  himself  as  great  a  prince  in  his  Bow. 
liog.Alley  at  Norwich,  as  if  he  were  king  of  Scotland.  This  was 
mffirmed  by  Mr.  Durham,  that  he  heard  the  queenN  majesty  speak  it ; 
and,  by  the  duke's  own  examination,  taken  the  6th  of  November, 
proved  plainly.  It  was  further  shewed,  that  at  Treachfield  he  had 
commandment  not  to. proceed  any  further  in  that  marriage;  and  yet 
it  was  apparent,  he  had  treated  about  it,  though  he  had  declared  to 
Banister  an  ill  opinion  of  the  queen,  and  said,  he  believed  she  was 
privy  to  the  murtlier  of  her  husband. 

Duke,  These  are  for  fetches,  Mr.  Burham,  and  come  short  of 
proving  a  deprivation  of  the  queen,  and  destruction  of  her  person. 
When  the  marriage  was  proposed  to  me,  I  made  several  objections 
against  it,  though,  without  any  unjust  or  unbecoming  reflections 
^pon  that  great  princess,  whose  virtue  is  above  calumny :  but  my 
Lord  Leicester,  who  persuaded  me  to  the  marriage  also,  told  me  of 
the  queen*s  consent,  and  advised  me  to  proceed  in  the  treaty,  and 
leave  the  management  to  him,  who  would  attend  an  opportunity  to 
cliscourse  it  with  the  queen,  whom  he  knew  he  could  dispose  to  it. 

Burham,  To  come  nearer  to  you,  it  appears  you  have  gone  about 
to  procure  it  by  force,  and  conspired  to  have  taken  the  tower ; 
which,  if  true,  you  must  grant  the  destruction  of  the  queen's  person ; 
for  the  jealousy  of  a  kingdom  is  such,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  a 
rival.  Then  some  letters  of  the  duke's  were  read,  and  several  long 
letters  written  by  the  Queen  of  Scots,  from  whence  it  is  inferred, 
the  duke  did  not  pursue  the  marriage  for  love  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
but  for  the  ambition  of  the  crown  of  England. 

Duke,  Your  conclusions  and  inferences  are  ill  applied.  It  is  true, 
ione  came  to  me  and  advised  the  taking  of  the  tower,  which  I  refused 
and  disliked. 

Burham,  Why  tiien  did  you.  consult  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  about 
the  same? 

Duke,  To  tell  him  what  had  been  proposed  to  me,  was  not  to 
consult  him. 

Oerrard,  Yon  took  a  knife,  and  cut  iiown  a  green  vine,  with  this 
^ying,  virescU  vulnere  virtus, 
.    Duke.  Why,  what  do  you  gather  from  thence? 
.    Burham,  The  use  is  not  to  cut  vines,  whilst  they  are  greeoy  that 
ahottld  grow  again. 

.  It  was  also  objected,  that,  when  the  queen's  majesty  had  demand. 
#d  of  thu  Queen  of  Scots  certain  castles  in  her  possesion,  which 
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the  rebels  deliTered,  the  duke  advised  the  contrary,  and  went  iiSMat 
to  procure  the  Queen  of  Scots  her  liberty,  and  that  Ross  opened  the 
window ;  and,  after  he  had  promised,  and  given  it  under  his  haad^ 
never  to  treat  about  the  marriage  any  more,  he  held  correspondence 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  friends.  Then  they  shewed  him  a 
prophecy  by  Hickforth,  which  was  this.  In  exaUatione  lunm  leo 
deprimitur^  ho  leoni  cot\jungUur  et  semen  earum  regnabunt;  which 
was  proved  by  the  examination  of  Hickforth,  to  whom  the  duk6  had 
shewed  it,  terming  it  a  foppish  tale. 

Duke.  By  which  you  see  I  did  not  esteem  it.  Then  one  Candish 
was  brought  in,  who  was  sworn:  The  substance  of  his  evidence 
was,  that,  being  at  Southampton  with  the  duke,  he  advised  him  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  queen's  favour  and  consent  to  the  marriage: 
he  answered,  he  would  have  her,  or  it  should  cost  him  his  life: 
and,  another  time,  the  duke  and  the  Lord  Lumley  being  together 
at  Howard's  palace.  With  that  the  duke,  turning  towards  him, 
said,  Canst  thou  accuse  me  of  any  thing  ?  I  defy  thee  and  the  devil^ 
to  which  he  answered : 

Candish.  I  can  accuse  him  of  nothing,  but  the  marriage;  and  that 
at  Kenning.Hall  he  did  say  to  him,  that  there  was  nothing  to  undo 
us,  but  the  rising  of  the  northern  lords.  If  they  should  then  rise,  I  fur. 
ther  asked,  if  the  queen  was  dead,  that  he  may  procure  my  brother 
C-andish  to  be  of  his  side. 

Duke.  All  which  the  duke  positively  denied,  and  declared  how 
little  credit  the  same  Candish  was  of;  that  he  had  often  relieved 
him,  and  given  him  money ;  and  that  he  was  one  of  no  estimation^ 
as  the  business  between  him  and  Mr.  Christmas  did  sufficiently 
testify. 

It  was  also  said,  that  the  duke  sent  one  Travers  to  the  earb^ 
desiring  them  not  to  rise,  for,  if  they  did,  they  were  utterly  undone  ; 
but  this,  and  much  more,  was  without  proof.  .  There  was  atto  a 
letter  produced  from  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  duke,  written  in  cy« 
phers,  which  was  decyphered  and  read,  declaring  her  sorrow  for 
his  disappointments. 

Duke.  The  duke  answered,  That  all  these  things  were  unlikely^ 
nor  would  he  have  thus  proceeded,  if  he  had,  as  he  is  charged,  ima. 
gined  and  contrived  the  deprivation  of  the  queen ;  and  the  chiefest 
evidence  against  him  was  by  Radolph  and  Bracton,  who  was  not  t^ 
be  credited  for  a  witness.  He  also  said,  that  Travers  went  not  to  the 
earls  with  any  such  message,  and  that  he  never  offered  to  fly,  which 
one  guilty  would  have  done;  nor  did  he  ever  esteem  those  earls  80 
much  as  to  trust  them  with  his  life. 

Gerrard.  Thus  have  you  have  heard  the  attempt  of  the  marriage 
proved,  and,  to  prove  the  deprivation  of  the  queen,  was  the  deaHn;^ 
with  the  Pope,  King  I%ilip,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  for  the  bringing 
in  of  foreign  power  to  land  here,  which  God  hadi  revealed^  most 
wonderfully,  according  to  that  saying,  Nil  est  tarn  occuUum  quod  nof^ 
reoelabitur.  At  the  first  opening  of  the  busmess,  it  could  not  be 
known  whom  it  concerned:  then,  by  opening  of  a  bag  of  six-hundred 
pounds,  sealed  with  letters  in  the  same,  to  Sherbury,  for  fifty  povndi^ 
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wliidi  wftt  opened  by  some  of  the  council  ttt  London:  tiie  qneett  Aild 
council  understood  the  whole  matter  at  Easter  by  the  letters  dit^ectetf 
Co  Quadrantus  and  Trahtus,  but  who  that  signified  could  not  tfe 
known  till  of  late,  for  it  appears  by  Quadrantos  is  meaiied  the  duke, 
^nd  by  Trantus  another  nobleman.  This  secret  is  now  found  out  b^ 
cyphers  hid  in  the  tileft,  and  letters  described  by  Rickforth,  com. 
ttianded  by  the  duke  to  be  burned,  found  under  the  matts  going  into 
the  duke's  chamber.  These  matters  are  to  be  proved  by  those  dilrtar^ 
neither  indicted  nor  conricted  of  treason. 

Duke.  There  l^as  i^ot  a  letter  of  mine  that  contained  a  syllable  of 
treason;  and,  if  the  malice  of  ill  men  hath  contttted  any  thing  thiit 
deserres  blame,  it  is  fit  they  ^ould  bear  their  own  burden,  and  noH 
lay  crimes  upon  my  shoulders  to  lessen  their  load. 

GetYonL  You  had  confei'ence  yourself  with  Radofph,  for  bringing 
in  ten  thousand  men  out  of  Flanders  to  be  landed  at  Berwick,  when*. 
of  three  thousand  should  be  horsemen :  for  proof  whereof,  was  read 
iUbe  examination  of  Barker. 

It  was  further  shewed,  that  the  Bishop  of  R<l38  and  he  htld  tdtii, 
fetefice  together  about  these  matters,  and  concemii^  letters  sent  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  Duke  of  AWa,  and  the  Pope,  and  KiR|; 
Hiillp,  but  the  duke  had  refused  to  subscribe  them.  Then  it  wtes 
odrised,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  that  he  should  send  Barked,  his 
man,  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  to  tell  him,  the  duke  wa% 
wen  contented  with  those  Fetters,  and  that  they  should  be  taken 
M  his  own,  and  that  the  ambassador  should  certify  so  much  from 
him. 

Duke,  My  memory  is  too  weak  to  answer  to  a  heap  of  matters 
buddled  up  I  know  not  how,  having  nothing  but  truth  and  ignorance 
%!}  support  me ;  and  you  are  four  of  the  queen's  council,  who  have 
notes,  and  the  faculty  of  flourishing  upon  them ;  and  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  answer  all  of  a  sudden,  and  I  nuiy,  through  the  defect  of  me. 
moryi  and  the  surprize  of  an  accused  innocence,  omit  that  which 
m%!H;  be  easily  answered.  It  was  very  unlikely,  and  extrettiely  un. 
true,  that  I  should  deal  with  the  pope;  I  had  rather  be  drawn  ih 
j^eces  with  wild  horses,  than  change  from  that  faith  which  I  'was 
Vrought  up  in  from  my  youth ;  and,  for  landing  an  army  at  Harwich, 
ills  well  known  how  impossible  it  is  for  an  army  to  march  in  that  coun. 
tijj  which  is  all  ditches  and  woods:  if  I  had  designed  such  a  matter, 
I  irould  haiFe  made  provisions  of  arms  and  powder ;  I  have  not  bew 
•toWed  ten  pounds  on  any  armour  these  .ten  years,  except  it  werfe 
el|^  corslets  of  proof;  I  have  no  culHvers  in  my  house,  and  I  Uih 
sure  not  three  barrels  of  powder;  and,  If  I  had  designed  any  sudh 
thing  I  would  have  been  provided  otherwise  than  I  was,  neither 
would  I  have  sent  Barker  of  such  a  message,  but  rather  have  trustdl 
my  hand  to  the  letters,  than  to  hare  put  words  Into  his  mouth,  hb 
being  one  of  no  credit  with  me;  and,  if  I  would  have  framed  such  a 
ipeisage,  I  would  sooner  have  employed  Banister  than  twff^tf 
Bftrkers. 

,   Then  was  shewed  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  to  the  ScOtfM 
OmeoPi  about  the  marriage.  There  was  also  a  letter  l^om«ie4lil2to( 
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Radolph,  written  with  oker,  since  he  was  in  the  tower,  Mdding  hioi 
bum  the  bag  of  letters  which  Barker  had  put  in  a  certain  place,  an^ 
to  laj  up  Ross's,  whom  the  law  could  not  touch,  because  he  was  an 
ambassador. 

Duke,  I  h|ld  heard  that  he  had  accused  divers ;  and,  when  I  per* 
ceived  there  was  such  searching,  I  gave  that  advice  for  avoiding  of 
trouble,  though  the  letters  were  insignificant. 

There  was  also  a  letter  from  the  duke,  which  expressed,  that  he 
could  not  be  charged  with  any  crime ;  and,  if  he  loved  his  life^  h# 
should  take  heed  whom  he  accused. 

Duke.  By  which  my  innocence  appears  ? 

Brumley  ^wed  letters  from  Radolph,  sent  by  Bayley,  Ross'l 
servant:  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  Dnke  d'AIva  liked  the  mat* 
ter,  and  enquired  how  far  Harwich  was  from  London. 

Brumley  further  said,  the  whole  conspiracy  was  opened  at  Ant* 
werp,  to  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign  prince ;  who  acquainted  hia 
master,  who  had  written  the  whole  discourse  to  the  queen ;  wbich^ 
because  it  concerned  others  as  well  as  the  duke,  should  only  b9 
opened  to  the  lords  of  the  privy  council. 

Duke.  This  is  a  mystery  that  I  know  not  how  to  reply  to^  unktti 
that  part  of  it,  which  concerned  me,  were  discovered. 

Then  Mr.  Mtiboum  made  a  formal  discourse  for  the  credit  of  tii^ 
depositions,  of  the  duke,  and  others. 

Duke.  I  know  not  how  to  come  after  so  smooth  a  tale  as  the  ftt* 
tomey  of  the  court  of  wards  has  told,  yet  he  reflects  nothing,  wba| 
fear  and  promised  rewards  might  prevail  upon  timorous  and  merce* 
nary  minds :  Bat  I  refer  you  unto  Bracton  for  discrediting  and  dis* 
proving  those  witnesses. 

Catlin.  In  such  matters  and  cases  of  treason,  the  depositiona  of 
strangers  may  be  taken,  and  it  lies  in  the  breasts  of  the  peers  to  credit 
the  same  as  they  shall  see  cause ;  and  to  proceed  to  the  second  point 
of  treason  specified  in  the  indictment,  which  was,  the  aiding  the  re« 
bels  after  they  were  fled. 

Duke,  There  is  little  danger  in  a  discerned  enemy;  yet  I  never 
relieved  any  of  them. 

Catlin.  Then,  for  the  third  point  of  treason  contained  in  the  in. 
dictment,  for  assisting  the  Scottish  rebels,  the  queen's  enemies,  byr 
letters  from  the  duke  to  Banister,  and  from  Banister  to  Luddingtei!, 
and  from  Luddington  to  Radolph;  and,  by  the  examinatioB  oC 
Banister,  and  by  the  bag  of  money  delivered  to  Sherbury,  with  Keif 
ters  in  the  same  bag  as  it  was  before  declared  by  Mr.  Gerrard. 

Duke.  I  desire  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  if  the  subjects  of  ana* 
ther  prince,  the  prince  not  being  in  war  with  the  queen,  may  be  ac* 
counted  the  queen's  enemies  ? 

Catlin.  That  might  well  enough  be  seen,  for  the  queen  might  makd 
war  with  a  duke  in  France,  and  have  peace  with  the  French  king. 
Shrewsbury.  Have  you  aught  else  to  say  ? 
Duke.  I   depend  upon  truth  and  innocence,  which  I  hope  will 
tutweigh  the  malice  and  artifice  of  my  enemies ;  and  I  also  hope  mf 
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jadgef  will  consider  the  inTalidity  of  the  evideiice  against  me,  the 
persons  being  of  no  credit  nor  reputation  :  and,  for  the  marriage,  I 
treated  in  it  with  the  queen's  consent  and  appointment ;  and  after, 
wards  suspended  it,  though  several  letters  and  arguments  were  di. 
rected  to  me  concerning  it. 

Shreissbury,  Lieutenant  of  die  tower,  withdraw  the  prisoner  a 
while ;  then  was  silence  proclaimed. 

ShrezDsbury,  My  lords,  here  you  hare  heard  that  Thomas  How. 
ard  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  been  indicted  for  divers  points  of  treason, 
and  has  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  has  put  himself  upon  the  trial  of 
God  and  his  peers :  you  are  now  to  consider,  upon  the  whole  evi. 
dence  which  you  have  heard,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and 
to  speak  your  minds  upon  your  honours  and  consciences,-  and  so  bid 
them  withdraw  together,  and  return  as  soon  as  they  could ;  which 
they  did  to  a  place  for  that  purpose  where  the  chancery  is  now  kept; 
Imd  there  consulted  in  the  sight  of  all :  then,  the  lords  being  returned 
and  sat  in  their  places,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  lord  high  steward 
of  England  commanded  the  duke  to  be  placed  further  out  of  hear, 
ing  of  them ;  then  he  asked  aloud,  first,  the  youngest  lord,  saying, 
What  say  you  my  Lord  De  la  Warre,  is  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk 
guilty  of  these  treasons,  yea,  or  no  ?  Who,  standing  up,  answered, 
guilty ;  tlien  the  same  was  asked  of  all  the  barons  and  earls  one  after 
another,  beginning  at  the  youngest  and  so  to  the  eldest  in  degree ; 
and  all  said,  guilty.  Then  the  Lord  High  Steward  commanded  the 
prisoner  should  be  brought  to  the  bar,  who  being  placed,  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  lord  high  steward  said :  Thomas  Howard  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  thou  hast  been  accused  of  divers  treasons,  and  hast  pleaded 
against  all,  not  guilty;  and  hast  put  thyself  upon  God  and  thy 
pe^rs,  who  have  all  declared  thee  guilty ;  What  canst  thou  say  now, 
that  judgment  may  not  proceed  against  thee  ? 

Duke.  The  great  God  and  my  own  innocence  be  between  me  and 
ny  false  accusers. 

Then  was  there  a  profound  silence  a  good  while,  after  which  the 
tower  ax  was  turned  towards  the  duke. 

Burham,  May  it  please  your  lordship  to  understand,  that  Thomas 
Howard  late  duke  of  Norfolk  has  been  indicted  pf  several  treasons, 
and  hath  thereunto  pleaded,  not  guilty;  and  thereupon  hath  put 
biraself  upon  the  trial  of  God  and  his  peers,  and  they  have  found  him 
guilty :  1  am  therefore  to  pray  your  judgment  in  the  behalf  of  our 
gracious  sovereign  lady  the  queen. 

Shrezcsbunf,  Thou  Thomas  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  hast  been  in, 
dieted  of  several  treasons,  and  thereunto  hast  pleaded,  not  guilty, 
and  hast  put  thyself  upon  the  trial  pf  God  and  thy  peers,  and  hast 
been  by  them  found  guilty.  Therefore  our  court  and  the  queen  do 
award,  that  thou  shalt  be  led  from  hence  to  the  tower,  and  thence 
•  to  be  drawn  through  the  midst  of  London  to  Tyburn,  and  there  to 
ybe  hanged,  until  thou  art  half  dead,  thy  bowels  to  be  taken  out  and 
liumt  before  thy  face,  thy  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  thy  body  quartered, 
and  thy  head  and  quarters  to  be  at  the  queen's  will  aod  pl^snr?| 
^fid  our  Lord  have  mercy  on  thy  soul. 
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Duke.  You  have  said  unto  me  as  unto  a  traitor :  Grod  forgm 
you,  and  wash  my  innocent  blood  from  your  souls,  that  it  rise  n^t 
in  judgment  against  you.  I  condemn  not  you,  and  yours;  I  die  not 
a  traitor,  but  a  true  man,  both  to  my  queen  and  country :  And, 
since  you  have  put  me  out  of  your  company,  I  hope  to  go  where  I 
shall  find  much  better,  who  will  regard  that  innocence  which  yoa 
hare  rejected.  I  am  at  a  point  never  to  beg  for  mercy  where  I  luve 
no  guilt,  but  the  suit  I  have  to  you,  my  lords,  is,  that  yon  will 
move  the  queen  to  be  good  to  my  children  and  family,  and  to  see 
the  discharge  of  my  debts. 

Thus  fell  that  illustrious  prince,  whose  greatness  in  estate  and 
title  was  his  only  crime,  for  being  of  an  ancient  and  splendid  family^ 
the  blood  royal  of  England  and  France  not  being  out  of  his  yeins, 
and  being  allied  toAll  the  considerable  families  of  England,  and  har. 
ing  an  estate  to  support  that  greatness  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  besides  the  fortunes  h#  obtained  by  his  marriages,  which  was 
also  rery  large :  all  his  paternal  estate  was  disposed  of  by  the  queen, 
without  regard  to  the  innocence  of  his  children,  the  hard  measure  of 
his  accusations,  and  his  obedience,  which  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of 
her  commands  upon  all  occurrences  :  which  estate,  as  it  is  divided, 
and  improved,  is  valued  at  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  My 
Lord  of  Jjeicester,  who  was  the  leading  man  at  that  time  (and  sat 
with  watchful  diligence)  at  the  helm,  which  he  managed  as  hb  in« 
terest  or  passion  inspired  him :  firdt  proposed  the  marriage  of  thef 
Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  which  he  refused,  till  im« 
portuned  by  the  persuasions  of  those  that  appeared  to  be  his  friends, 
and  assured  by  a  letter  under  Queen  Elisabeth's  own  hand  of  her  con« 
sent;  all  which  ensnared  him  till  the  consummation  of  the  marriage; 
which  was  made  evident  by  a  letter  kept  long  in  the  family  from  die 
hands  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  in  which  she  subscribed  herself,  your 
most  obedient  tcife^  Mary  of  Scotland  and  Norfolk :  and  this  great 
family,  thus,  eclipsed,  remained  under  the  cloud  of  a  severe  deprrnu 
tion,  till  the  last  King  Charles  of  blessed  memory  restored  them  to 
their  former  titles  and  dignities.  That  excellent  prince  considering 
their  long  and  silent  sufierings,  with  what  forwardness  most  of  theni 
engaged  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  service  of  his  royal  father,  there 
being  but  two  of  all  that  great  and  numerous  family  that  drew  a  sword 
against  their  king ;  may  those  two  be  buried  in  the  dull  ashes  of  obli« 
vion  for  ever,  and  wiped  out  of  our  way,  as  perhaps  they  are  out  of  the 
book  of  life. 

A  brief  Account  of  the  noble  Family  of  the  Howards. 

THE  family  of  the  Howards  came  into  England  with  the  Saxons,  be. 
ing  from  a  vast  length  of  time  very  considerable  in  that  country,  hav. 
ing  the  title  of  barons,  and  the  name  in  that  language  being  HofTwerd, 
as  some  ancient  books  there  testify,  vrilich  signifies  the  chief  office  in 
the  court :  William  the  Conqueror  found  them  in  a  great  condition 
ef  estate  and  quality  here,  according  to  the  mode  and  method  of 
thos^  times,  bearing  distinctions  proper  to  barons ;  They  continued 
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mo9t  em  infant  in  their  o^untry,  an(^  linked  then  selves  into  thegrefle^t 
CuBiUes  in  the  kingdom,  as  with  all  evidence  appears,  behold  here* 

^  brief  4f count  of  the  Descent  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 

THOMAS  of  Brotherton,  second  son  of  King  Edward  the  First 
by  Margaret  of  France  his  second  wife,  was  Earl  of  Norfolk  and 
High  Marshal  of  England,  whose  daughter  and  heir,  being  married 
to  John  Lord  Segrave,  was  created  Dachess  of  Norfolk ;  and  Eli. 
sabeth  their  daughter  and  heir  being  married  to  John  Lord  Mowbrey^ 
mother  to  Thomas  Mowbrey,  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  Ring 
Richard  the   Second,    in  the    year    one  thousand    three  hundreq 
ninety. seven,  and  first  Earl  Marshal  of  England ;  which  ThomaS| 
by  Elisabeth  his  wife,  sister  and  heir  of  Thomas  Fitz. Allen,  Earl  of 
Amndel,  was  father  of  John  Mowbrey  second  Duke  of  Norfolk* 
and  of  Margaret  his  eldest  daughter,  wife  to  Sir  Robert  Howard 
knight,  whose  son  John  Mowbrey,  the  third  Puke  of  Norfolk,  was 
Cither  of  John  the  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  whose  daughter  an4 
beir  dying  without  issue  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth, 
the  honours  and  lands  of  Mowbrey  were  divided  between  John  Lor4 
}Ioward  son  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  and  Margaret  Mowbrev,  wbp 
was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  King  Richard  the  Third,  and 
William  Lord  Berkley  son  of  Isabella  second  daughter  of  Thomas 
liiowbrey  first  Duke  of  Norfolk  :  This  John  Lord  Howard  Duke  pf 
Norfolk  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  in  one  thousand  four 
bund  red  eighty. five,  and  attainted,  leaving  Thomas  Howard  Earl  of 
Surrey  his  son :  who,  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 
f^stored  Puke  of  Norfolk;  and,  dying,  'Diomas  Howard  his  soi| 
fras  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  father  of  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  wai 
i>eheaded  the  last  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  which  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey 
was  father  of  Thomas  Howard  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  beheaded 
find  attainted  for  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Queen  Elisabeth ;  whose  spn  Philip  (FatX  of  Arundel  in 
right  of  his  mother)  died  in  the  tower ;  his  son  Thpmas  the  great 
lord  marshal  (whose  memory  is  a  lasting  honour  tp  his  family)  left 
bis  son  Henry  of  unblemished  honour  and  reputation  also,  whosf) 
son  Thpmas  was  restored  by  the  last  King  Charles  the  Second  of 
bappy  and  glorious  memory,  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
whose  brother  Henry  survived  him,  and  left  two  sons,  Henry  thp 
present  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Lord  Thopnas  Howard,  who  hath 
issue. 

This  flourishing  family  has  spfead  itself  into  many  eminent  branches, 
as  the  Lord  Viscount  Stafibrii,  the  Earls  of  Suflolk  and  Berkshire, 
the  Lord  Escrick,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  the  rest  of  the  descend. 
puitB  from  the  Lond  William  Howard  of  Naworth,  whose  memory  is 
tp  be  preserved  as  sacred  in  the  family,  who,  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
|K>nour,  was  the  glory  of  his  time ;  he  was  third  son  of  Thomas  Duke 
pi  Norfolk,  whose  trial  and  unfortunate  death  you  have  here  had  a 
view  of;  the  sons  of  m  hich  Lord  William  Howard  were  men  of  great 
tm^r^  and  ^ved  their  king  yifiih  i^i  liires  and  fprtunes;  hl4 
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•eeond  son,  Sir  Fmncisi  Howard,  buTing  raised  a  regimeDt  at  bit 
own  proper  charge,  and  suffered  a  long  iipprisonment  In  the  toweff 
f[>>loBel  Thomas  Ifoward,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Lord  Williain,  alip 
nused  a  regiment  for  King  Charles  the  First  of  sacred  memory,  ap4 
bravely  lost  his  life  at  the  head  of  it ;  haying  refused  very  advai|tageoii# 
jconditions  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  had  inTited-him  into  \dn 
aenrice,  he  being  a  soldier  of  long  experience  abroad,  and  much  es- 
teemed  for  his  courage  and  conduct,  and  detained  here  by  the  ccHOy 
mands  of  his  prince,  whom  his  honour,  religion,  and  conscience  ab« 
liged  him  to  obey ;  he  fell  (a  willing  sacrifice  for  the  service  of  hi4 
prince)  to  the  rage  of  the  rebels. 

Here  is  also  an  4ocaunt  of  such  Families  as  are  descended  fromih$ 
House  qf  Howard j  taken  in  the  Year  1660. 

BY  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Howard,  who  was  pf  tha 
same  family  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  married  to  John  Vera 
Earl  of  Oxford ;  and  descended  by  the  heirs  of  Wingfield,  and  of 
Nevil  Lord  Latimer,  the  families  oi  Wingfield  now  remaining,  Percy 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  Cecil  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Danvers  lat« 
Earl  of  Danby,  who  quarters  the  arms  of  Howard ;  Norris  late  Earl 
of  Berkshire,  the  Lord  Pawlet  of  Somersetshire,  and  many  otbv 
noble  families,  namely,  the  ancient  and  hononrai)le  family  of  tbi 
Lacies;  and  from  John  Howard  first  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  that  name, 
by  his  daughter  married  to  Windham,  and  from  them  by  Lutterd 
and  Bogers  descended  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  Lord  Seymor, 
and  many  other  ancient  families  in  the  west ;  and  by  other  daughterf, 
the  families  of  Knivet  and  Gorges :  from  Lord  Edmund  toward  thirfi 
son  of  Thomas  second  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  descended  the  Lord  ArUB^ 
del  of  Warder ;  from  the  said  Thomas  second  Duke  of  Norfolk  are 
descended  first  all  those  of  the  house  of  Nottingham  and  Effinghaoi, 
and  from  them  by  daughters  the  present  Marquis  of  Winchester,  the 
Earls  of  Mulgrave  and  Peterborough,  the  Viscount  Mordaunt,  tho 
Lord  Fairfax,  and  many  other  eminent  families.  By  his  daughter 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Darby,  are  descended  at  this  day  the  Earls 
of  Darby,  Bridgeifater,  the  Lord  Stourton,  Morley,  Dudley,  Sta£» 
ford,  Shandois,  Powis,  and  many  other  noble  families.  By  his  daagh« 
ter  married  to  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  the  Earls  of  Carbary,  and  maoy 
other  noble  families  in  Wales  are  descended. 

By  his  daughter  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Bullen  Earl  of  Wilt^ire 
and  Ormond,  are  descended  the  families  of  Cary  Earls  of  Dover  aii4 
Monmouth,  and  the  Viscount  FaulkUnd;  and,  by  the  daughter  of 
Cary  married  to  the  family  of  Knowles,  itxe  Earls  of  Banbury,  Nor«i 
thumberland,  Essex,  Warwick,  HoUuul,  Newport,  an^  the  Lord 
Paget,  and  many  others. 

From  Thomas  Howard  third  Duke  of  Norfolk  are  descended  the 
beirs  of  the  Lord  Scroope  of  Nevil,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  the  Lord 
Qerkley,  and  the  heirs  of  the  Viscount  Binden. 

From  Thomas  Howard,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  present 
poke  pf  Norfolk,  the  Y^couut  Stafford,  th^  £(ur^  of  Suffolk,  B^r\^ 
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shire,  Carlisle,  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  all  the  Howards  of  the 
north,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  by  mar. 
riage,  at  present,  many  other  noble  families  are  nearly  allied;  as, 
tiie  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Bedford,  Salisbury,  Devonshire ;  the 
Lords  Darcy,  Sandys,  Fairfax  of  Imolieth,  Mac  Donell,  and  many 
other  ancient  and  honourable  families  are  descended. 

This  great  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  trial  you  have  read,  first 
married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Fitz.Allen  EatX  of  Arundel,  by 
whom  he  had  Philip,  who  was  poisoned  in  the  tower ;  the  duke's 
second  marriage  was  to  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  Lord  And. 
ley,  by  whom  he  had  Thomas  E^rl  of  Suffolk,  and  the  Lord  Wil. 
Innn   Howard  of  Naworth,  who  was  long  detained  a  prisoner  in 
tiie  tower,  after  the  death  of  the  dukf>.     The  duke's  third  marriage 
was  to  the  widow  of  the  Lord  Dacres  of  the  north,  who,  by  the 
said  Lord  Dacres,  had  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Elisabeth,  to  whom 
the  duke  married  his  two  sons,  Philip  and  the  Lord  William  Howard. 
3%omas,  the  great  lord  marshal  (who  is  never  to  be  mentioned  with, 
imt  the  memory  of  his  honour)  was  the  son  of  Philip  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Lord  Dacres ;  which  Thomas 
knarried  the  Lady  Alathea  Talbot,  daughter  and  heir  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  by  whom  he  had  Henry  Lord  Matrevers,  and  William 
Viscount  Stafford ;  which  Henry  married  the  I^ady  Elisabeth  Stuart, 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Lenox,  and  the  Lord  Viscount  Stafford 
married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  Lord  Baron  Stafibrd.     This 
Henry,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arundel,  left  eight  sons  and  two  daugh. 
ters ;  Thomas,  who  died  at  Padua,  and  was  restored  to  the  Duke- 
dom; Henry,  last  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  Philip  lord  cardinal ;  Charles, 
«  person  of  much  honour  and  integrity ;  Edward,  Francis,  Bernard, 
and  Esma.     Henry,  who  after  the  decease  of  Thomas  was  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  married  the  Lady  Anne  Somerset,  eldest  daughter  to  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  sister  to  the  present  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Henry,  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  married  the  Lady  Mary  Mordaunt,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough;  and  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  who  married  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  George  Savil,  of  the  family  of  the  Marquis 
4)f  Halifax,  by  whom  he  hath  issue:  also  the  said  duke  had  two 
daughters,  the  eldest  married  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon  of  Huntley, 
tiie  youngest  to  the  Marquis  of  Waperiso.     Charles,  the  fourth  son, 
married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  George  Tatershall, 
of  Hinshamstead  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  Esquire,  a  lady  of 
great  virtue  and  extraordinary  parts,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
fkmUy  (which  came  into  EIngland  wiUi  the  Saxons,  and  long  retained 
the  title  of  baron,  as  is  recorded  by  many  authors)  by  whom  he  hath 
m  hopeful  son,  named  Henry  Charles  Howard ;  Bernard  married  to 
Catharine,  the  younger  daughter  of  the  said  George  Tatershall, 
Esquire,  who  hath  also  issue  one  son,  named  Bernard,  and  three 
daughters.     The  Lady  Elisabeth  Teresa,  the  youngest  sister  of  tlie 
last  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  married  to  Alexander  Mac  Donell,  eldest 
son  to  Sir  James  Mac  Donell,  bart.  and  nephew  to  the  late  Marquis 
pf  A'^trimi  b^  whom  she  ha4  one  son^  named  Raiida}  Mac  Dqu«U| 
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iTie  was  afterwards  married  to  Bartholomew  Russel,  Esquire,  of 
Seaton  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Bedford* 

The  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  afterwards  Earl  of  Suffolk,  second- 
son  to  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  so  unfortunately  lost  his  life 
lor  espousing  the  interest  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  married  the  daugfa. 
ter  and  heir  of  Sir  Philip  Tenevit ;  whose  eldest  son  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar;  his  eldest  daughter  to  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  the  second  to  the  Earl  of  Banbury,  and  the  third  to- 
the  Earl  of  Somerset:  the  eldest  had  many  sons  and  daughters;  ther 
Earl  of  Berkshire,  being  the  second,  married  the  daughter  of  Cecil 
Earl  of  Salisbury;  the  third,  being  Sir  Robert  Howard  of  Clun, 
married  the  daughter  of  Nevil  Lord  Abergavenny.  The  fourth,  who 
was  created  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Lord  Butler.  One  of  the  daughters  of  the  said  Earl  of  Suffolk  was 
married  to  Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  another  to  Boyle  Earl- 
of  Orrery;  one  to  VUliers,  and  another  to  Walsingliam;  all  of 
which  had  issue. 

But  to  return  to  Philip,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Lord  William  How., 
ard  of  Naworth,  who  married  into  the  family  of  the  Carols,  by^ 
whom  he  left  one  son  called  William,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Lord  Evers,  by  whom  he  had  sons  and  daughters ;  Charles  the 
eldest  son,  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  having  married  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Escrick  Howard,  by  whom  he  had  Edward,  the  present 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Williiim 
Udal,  by  whom  he  hath  a  hopeful  offspring.  Also  two  daughters, 
one  married  to  the  Lord  Preston,  the  other  to  Sir  John  Fenwick. 
Sir  Philip  Howard,  brother  to  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  married  tho 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Newton,  by  whom  he  hath  one  son. 

Sir  Francis  Howard,  the  second  son  of  the  Lord  William  Howard^ 
marriied  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Widrington,  by  whom  he  had 
heirs;  Francis,  his  eldest  son,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Gerrard,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters;  and  after  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Townly^  of  Townly,  Es(][uire,  by  whom  he  hath 
issue. 

William,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis,  married  the  daughter 
of  George  Dawson,  Esquire,  hath  issue  also :  Thomas,  the  second 
son,  having  taken  religious  orders.  His  eldest  son  Thomas  was  slaio 
in  the  late  wars. 

Sir  Charles,  the  third  son  of  the  Lord  William,  married  also  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Widdrington,  by  whom  he  had  heirs ;  William, 
the  eldest  son,  being  married  to  the  daughter  and  heir  of  George 
Cunuinghaip,  Esquire,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  Charles,  who  mar. 
ried  the  daughter  of  John  Mear,  Esquire.  Dorothy,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Charles  Howard,  married  William  Salone  of  Croxdale,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  and  hath  issue.    Another  daughter  was  religious. 

Colonel  Thomas  Howard,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Lord  William, 
who  so  eminently  served  his  king,  and  lost  his  life  in  that  service, 
married  Margaret,  daughter  to  Sir  William  Even,  second  son  to  the 
Lord  Evers,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  named  Thomas,  and  six  daug^ 
p^TBt  Thomia  married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  George  Heron}  pf 
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Cfaip-Chace,  Esquire,  by  whom  he  hath  thr^  daughterii.  Maiy, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Howard,  married  Ralph  Fe-i 
iherstonhalgh,  of  Stanhope,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  of  an  ancient 
fcmily  in  the  north;  Margaret  and  Antonia  were  religious ;  Catharine 
married  to  Nathaniel  Lacy,  of  Deeping,  in  Lincolnshire,  Esquire, 
whose  family  ^ere  formerly  Earls  cKf  Lincoln ;  and  after  married  tQ 
Edward  Lacy,  of  Brewry  Guttle,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  Esquire, 
descended  from  the  Earls  of  Ulster,  in  Irehuid.  Teresa,  the  yoi|ng« 
est  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Howard,  was  married  to  Ralph 
Booth,  of  the  county  of  Durham,  Esquire,  of  an  ancient  family^  re* 
Uted  to  the  Lord  Delamer,  bearing  the  same  name  and  ara^,  who 
Imth  issue. 

Thus  hath  this  illustrious  iiEunily  spread  itself  oter  the  three  king* 
iomsj  and  hath  acquired  so  much  glory  abroad,  that,  in  all  pUcei 
where  nobility  is  known  and  understood,  the  name  of  Howard  i^ 
honoured.  Germany  claims  it  by  its  original,  France  by  alliance, 
and  Italy  by  respect ;  having  had  that  object  of  honour,  Thoma«, 
the  great  lord  marshal  among  them,  whose  generous  and  noble  dis. 
position  planted  such  lasting  obligations  there,  that  ev^i  in  these 
present  times  some  of  his  descendants  haye  reaped  the  benefit.  Cou*  / 
wage  has  been  so  essentially  due  to  this  great  family,  that  never  any 
was  known  of  that  blood,  that  did  not  possess  an  excessiye  share  of 
tiiat  rirtue,  which  they  generally  employed  in  the  serrice  of  their 
prince,  few  of  them  having  been  in  rebellion ;  and  it  is  wished  they 
9iay  never  sully  themselves  vrith  so  black  a  crime,  and,  as  they  are 
descended  from  princes,  so  they  may  unite  themselves  in  a  true  obe« 
dience  to  tlieir  sovereign,  which  is  the  best  defence  of  families ;  no^ 
thing  being  so  fatal  as  faction  and  sedition,  which  tiai  at  all  timea 
pro^  a  canker  to  consume  them. 

A  TRUE 

AND  PERFECT  ACCOUNT 

OF 

THE  EARL  OF  ARGYLE«  LANDING 

IN   THE 

NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND: 

With  the  Particulars  of  thai  whok  Transaction, 
I^endon,  Printed,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Randal  Taylor,  near  S(a« 


tiDners.Hall,  lG8i^,     Folio,  eontainuig  two  pages. 


Su( 


fCH  are  the  restless  practices  of  those  disturi>ers  of  government^ 
the  ftumticks,  and  their  adherents,  that,  notwithstanding  his  majesty's 
fepefrted  instmicea  of  pardon  $9d  indulgence,  yet  they  conti^ualljf 
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^ndeayoiir  to  tune  commotions  and  disturbEiilces,  tfaotigh  t6  ttidr 
f  neritable  destruction,  of  which,  in  a  late  account  from  Scotlatid,  ^^ 
shall  perttcalarly  inform  the  reader. 

That  by  the  last  post  we  have  advice,  that  three  ships  6f  war^ 
though  but  of  small  force,  were  discovered  from  off  the  island  of 
Orcades,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  touched  at  a  bay,  and  pat 
two  spies  a.shore,  to  discover  the  posture  the  country  was  in,  and 
whether  it  was  convenieut  to  miAce  a  descent ;  but  the  vigllancy  of 
the  gbvernoT  was  sach,  that  the  said  persons  were  seiss^  and  Secured, 
who  not  returning  at  the  time  appointed  to  their  ships,  those  on 
board  found  themselvies  discovered,  and  thereupon  thought  it  not  cen^ 
venient  to  land  any  men  there,  but  steered  their  course  farther  north- 
wards ;  and^  approaching  to  itnother  hi&tid  of  the  Orcades,  diey 
landed  forty  med  in  their  sloops,  and,  surprising  a  small  village, 
telzed  upon,  and  carrfed  away  four  (n  the  chief  inliabitants,  and 
brought  them  to  tireir  ships,  and  then  returned  to  the  island,  which 
bad  taken  two  of  their  men,  sending  word  to  the  governor,  that, 
unless  they  would  restore  them  the  said  two  men,  they  would  hang 
those  they  had  ti^en  at  the  yard^rm,  and  all  otliers  they  should 
hereafter  seize,  but  w.ere  wisely  and  vaiiantty  atfswdred,  that  the 
said  governor  feared  them  not;  that,  in  case  they  offered  any  violence 
to  the  said  persons,  the  like  should  be  returned  upon  the  Earl  of 
Argyle's  lady,  brother,  and  relations :  and,  as  for  the  two  persons 
taken,  he  wotild  not  i^estore  them,  but  send  thete  forward  to  lEldfti. 
burgh,  there  to  be  tried  and  punfshed  accordiog  to  their  dete^iit. 
They  are  now  brou^t  up  before  the  councfl,  and  examified,  and 

^;>ence,  one  Of  them,  is  found  to  be  a  hardened  sinner,  oM  WHo 

had  already  undergone  tiie  torture  of  the  boot,  and  ha:s  fcftiMfty 

had  ^e  benefit  of  his  majesty's  most  gracious  pardon.    They  are 

sent  prisoners  to  the  Toiboodi.  and  will  suddenly  be  tried  he/t6ie 

the  lords  of  the  justiciary,  if  the  parliament  do  not  take  cognisance' 

hereof  themselves;  and  the  council  forthwith  ordered  the  appte^ 

bending  tiie  earl's  lady,  brother,  and  other  relations,  by  way  of  re. 

prisal,  they  havii^  certain  knowledge  that  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  wi^ 

other  fugitive  traitors,  in  the  late  horrid  conspiracy  against  the  king 

and  government^  were  a^^board.    Bat^  Gt)d  be  praised,  their  pT^« 

sent  designs  are  prevented,  and  the  wnole  kingdom  put  into  strcha 

poHure  of  defence,  that  ihey  need  not  fear  the  malice  of  their 

enemies ;  and  k  is  lioped  by  this  time  some  of  kis  majesty's  frigat^^, 

who  went  \A  pursuit  of  tiiem,  have  reached  them^  though  they  hate 

taken  a  contrary  course,  and  tailed  towards  the  north  of  Irelaad^; 

but  that  kingdom  also  is  in  a  like  posture  Of  defence,  that  thdy  Wfe 

not  able  to  nake  any  descent  there,  they  being  so  In^gnfficaAl 

in  number  and  strength,  unless  they  are  infatuated  With  ttte  fVantick 

notion  of  the  fifth  monarchy  men  itt  EnKlaftd,  that  ^  one  of  (hetal  Wbuld 

chaoe  a  hundred^  and  a  hundred  a  thottsand'.    They  Asplayed  a  bhfe 

flag,  with  this  insc^iptbn,  PrQ  Deo  Sf  P^Otiu,  pretending  for  ^M 

and  their  country;  like  tlie  rebels,  in  the  iaite  (liaeS,  tkat  fo^t  for 

king  and  parliament,  when  their  design  was  to  destroy  both.    Thia 

being  a  true  accowil  ef  th«  whole  iiuiBactiorti  Wbfck  I  ^hiu^  |oo4 
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to  publish,  to  prevent  the  many  false  reports  about  the  same,  and 
to  defeat  the  expectation  of  the  malicious,  who  cry  up  their  numbers 
to  be  many  thousands,  when  they  do  not  make  up  an  hundred. 


-»*i 


LETTER  WRITTEN  TO  Db.  BURNET,* 

6ITINO   AN   ACCOONT  OF 

CARDINAL  POOL'S  SECRET  POWERS; 

From  which  it  appears,  that  it  was  never  intended  to  confirm  the 
Alienation  that  was  made  of  the  Abbey-lands.  To  which  are 
added  two  Breves  that  Cardinal  Pool  brought  over,  and  some 
other  of  his  Letters,  that  were  never  before  printed,  London^ 
printed  for  Rirhard  Rnldwin,  in  the  Old-Bailey  Corneri  on  Ludgate 
Hill,  1685.     Quarto,  containing  forty  pages* 


I 


SIR, 


Have  fallen  on  a  register  of  Cardinal  Pool's  letters,  which 
carries  in  it  all  the  characters  of  sincerity  possible^  The  hand  and 
the  abbreviatures  shew  that  it  was  written  at  that  time.  It  contains 
not  only  the  two  breves  that  I  send  along  with  this,  but  two  other 
breves,  besides  several  letters  that  passed  between  Cardinal  Pooland 
the  Bishop  of  Arras,  that  was  afterwards  the  famous  Cardinal  Granw 
Tel;  and  others,  that  passed  between  Pool  and  the  Cardinal  de  Monte^ 
and  Cardinal  Morone,  and  Soto,  the  emperor^  confessor.  There 
are  also  in  it  some  of  Pool's  letters  to  die  pope,  and  to  Philip,  then 
king  of  England;  and  of  these  I  have  sent  you  two,  the  otie  is  t# 
the  pope,  and  the  other  is  to  Philip :  But  with  these  I  shall  give  yon 
a  large  account  of  some  reflexions  that  I  have  made  on  these  papers^ 
since  I  hear  that  you  desire  X  would  suggest  to  you  all  that  ocean 
to  me  upon  this  occasion. 

You  have  given  the  world  a  very  particular  account,  fn  your  his. 
tory  of  the  reformation,  of  the  difficulties  that  were  made  concerning 
the  church^ands,  in  the  banning  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  ;  and  c^ 
the  act  of  parliament  that  passed  in  her  reign,  confirming  the  alienuL 
tion  of  them,  that  was  made  by  Ring  Henry  the  eighth  ;  and  of  the 
ratification  of  it  made  by  Cardinal  Pool,  who  was  the  pope's  I^ate^ 
and  was  believed  to  have  full  powers  for  all  he  did. 

You  have  observed  there  were  two  clauses  in  that  very  act  of  par- 
liament, that  shew  there  was  then  a  design  formed  to  recover  all  the 
abbey.lands.  The  one  is  a  charge  given  by  Pool,  to  all  people  that 
had  the  goods  of  the  church  in  their  hands,  to  consider  the  judg^ 

•  vide  Uie  906tii  Article^  In  ttie  C«Ulosae  of  PunpUcts,  lat|w  Bvlclui  Vkmfl   * 
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nents  of  God  that  fell  on  Belshazzar^  for  profaning  the  htfly  Tessels, 
(even  though  they  had  not  be^n  taken  away  by  himself,  but  by  his 
father :  Which  set  the  matter  heavy  upon  the  consciences  of  diose 
that  enjoyed  these  laods.  The  other  was  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of 
Mortmain,  for  twenty  years ;  for,  since  that  statute  was  a  restraint 
upon  the  profuse  endowments  of  churches,  the  suspending  it  for 
BO  long  a  time  gave  the  monks  scope  and  elbow«room ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely,  that,  within  the  time  limited  of  twenty  years,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  work  would  hare  been  done :  for  superstition  works  vio^ 
iently,  especially  upon  dying  men,  when  they  can  hold  their  lands 
no  longer  themselves ;  and  so  it  is  most  likely,  that,  if  a  priest  came 
to  tell  them  frightful  stories  of  purgatory,  and  did  aggravate  the 
heinousness  of  sacrilege,  they  would  easily  be  wrought  upon  to  tak^ 
care  of  themselves  in  the  next  world,  and  leave  their  children  to  their 
shifts  in  this. 

Btt  I  go  now  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  papers  that  accom.' 
I>any  this  letter. 

The  first  is  the  breve  that  contains  the  powers  that  were  given  to 
Cardinal  Pool,  besides  those  general  powers  or  bulls  that  were  given 
him  as  legate.  This  bears  date,  the  eighth  of  March,  1554,  and  so 
probably  it  was  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  that  were,  as  it  is 
likely,  granted  him  at  his  first  dispatch  from  Rome ;  and  therefore 
these  carry  in  them,  very  probably,  more  grace  and  favour  than  was 
intended  or  allowed  at  first :  for  Pool  had  left  Rome,  the  November 
before  this,  and  no  doubt  he  carried  some  powers  with  him ;  but^ 
upon  the  remonstrances  that  w^ere  made  by  the  emperOr,  as 
well  as  from  England,  it  seems  those  were  procured  that  I  now  send 
you. 

The  most  uneasy  part  of  this  whole  matter  was  that  which  related 
to  the  church-lands ;  for  it  is  delivered  in  the  canon  law,  that  the  p<>pe 
cannot  alienate  lands  belonging  to  the  church,  in  any  manner,  or  for 
any  necessity  whatsoever.  And  by  the  same  canon,  which  was  de. 
creed  by  Pope  Symmachus,  and  a  Roman  synod,  about  the  year  500, 
the  giver  and  seller  of  church-lands,  as  well  as  the  possessor,  is  to  be 
degraded  and  anathematised;  and  any  church.man  whatsoever  may 
oppose  such  alienations,  and,  these  notwithstanding,  may  recover  the 
kuDd  so  alienated. 

The  pope,  acording  to  this  decree,  could  not  confirm  the  aliena. 
tions  that  had  been  made  by  King  Henry;  and,  if  he  did  confirm 
them,  the  act  must  be  null  in  law,  and  could  be  no  prejudice  to  the 
present  incumbent,  or  his  successor,  to  claim  his  ri^t.  Therefore, 
pnrsuant  to  this,  tiie  powers  given  to  Pool  authorise  him  only  to  in. 
demnify  and  dischai^  the  possessors  of  the  church-iands,  for  the 
goods  that  they  had  embezzled,  and  for  the  rents  that  they  had  re. 
ceived ;  for  it  runs  in  these  words  (which  I  have  marked  in  the 
breve  itself,  that  yon  may  readily  turn  to  it)  ^  And  to  agree  and 
^  transact  with  the  possessors  of  the  goods  of  the  church,  for  the  renta 
^  which  they  have  unlawfully  received,  and  for  the  moveable  goods 
f  which  they  have  consumed;  and  for  freeing  and  discharging  them 
^  for  them,  they  restoring  first  (if  that  sl^Ji  seem  expedient  tf 
<  you)  the  lands  ibmnselYes^  that  are  unduly  detained  by  them.* 
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By  these  powers  it  is  plain,  that  the  pope  only  forgaye  what  WftI 
piBt^  but  stood  to  the  right  of  the  church,  as  to  the  restitution  of 
the' lands  themseWeS:  and  tiiat  clause  (if  that  shall  sceih  to  yon  ex^ 
pedient)  belongs  Only  to  the  order  and  point  of  time,  so  diat  th« 
discharging  what  was  past  might  hare  been  done  by  Cardinal  PooL 
before  or  after  restitution,  as  he  pleased :  but  restitution  was  still 
to  be  miMe ;  and  he  had,  by  these  powers,  no  authority  to  confirm 
the  Alienations  that  had  been  made  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  for 
the  time  to  come* 

Bat  these  limitations  were  so  distasteful,  bdth  in  England  and 
the  emperor's  court,  that  Pool  found  it  necessair  to  send  his  secret 
tary  Ormanet  io  Rome,  for  new  instructions,  and  fuller  powers :  iMf 
addressed  him  to  Cardinal  de  Monte  for  procuring  Uiem.  Ormanet 
was  dispatched  from  Rome,  in  the  end  of  June,  16i4,  uid  came  t«i 
Pool  in  the  end  of  July,  as  appears  by  the  date  of  Pool's  \Mttt 
to  the  Cardinal  de  Monte,  which  is  the  twenty.ninth  of  July,  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  two  breves  that  Ormanet  brought  him,  beariag 
date  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty^ighth  of  June. 

The  first  of  these  is  only  matter  of  form,  impowering  him  to  act 
as  a  legate,  either  about  the  emperor  or  the  King  of  France,  in  a# 
ample  manner  as  former  legates  had  done.  The  second  relates  al^ 
most  wholly  to  the  business  of  abbey  .lands ;  in  it  the  pope  6€t# 
forth,  that  whereas  he  had  formerly  impower^  him  to  transact  witih 
tiie  possessors  of  diurch-lands,  and  to  discharge  them  for  the  rent# 
unjustly  receiyed,  or  the  moveable  goods  that  were  consumed  hf 
them ;  yet,  since  the  perfecting  of  the  reduction  of  England  would 
become  so  much  the  easier,  as  the  pope  gave  the  greater  hopes  of 
gentleness  and  favour  in  that  matter,  he  therefore,  not  being  williB§^ 
to  let  any  worldly  respects  Ire  in  the  way  of  so  great  a  work,  as  was 
tiie  recovery  of  so  many  souls,  and  in  imitation  of  the  tender  Jieatted 
father,  that  went  out  to  meet  the  prodigal  child,  impowers  the  cardi* 
nal,  aocolrding  to  the  trust  and  confidence  he  had  in  him,  to  transact 
and  agree  wid  such  of  the  possessors  of  them,  by  the  pope's  atithov 
rity,  for  whom  the  queen  should  intercede,  and  to  dispense  withlheilii 
for  enjoying  them  in  all  time  comings  But  the  salvo,  that  comes  iH 
the  end,  seems  to  take  all  this  off;  for  he  reserves  all  to  the  pope'* 
confirmation  and  good  pleasure,  in  all  those  things  that  were  of  IvqII 
importance,  that  tke  iroly  See  ought  first  to  be  cotisulted  by  Pool. 

By  these  powers,  all  that  Pool  could  do  was  only  provisional,  and 
could  not  bind  the  pope ;  so  that  he  inight  disclaim  and  disown  htnl^ 
when  he  plei^sed :  and  the  agreements,  that  he  made  afterwardt  witk 
the  parliament,  were  of  no  force,  till  they  were  confirmed  by  tiie  poya» 
And  as  the  pope  that  succeeded  Julius  the  Third,  who  granted  the* 
bretes  (but  died  before  the  exe^utioB  of  them  was  brought  to  hiifi  lor 
liis  eonfirmatioa)  would  never  confirm  thetn ;  so  this  whole  triuiste* 
lion  was  a  pubHck  cheat  put  on  the  nctioB,  or  at  least  on  the  poascai 
aors  of  the  abbeyJunds;  nor  did  it  grant  them  either  a  good  title  iik 
law  (I  DMan  the  canon  law)  or  giVe  any  security  to  their  conseientea^ 
in  enjoying  that  which,  aeo^nUtigto  this  doctrine  of  the  diitBib  of 
B,om»^  is  pUin  SMrihs^ 
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And  tberefbre  I  cannot  imagine  how  those  of  that  church  can  quiet 
their  consciences  in  the  possession  of  those  lands.  It  is  plain,  by  the 
progress  of  this  matter,  that  the  court  of  Rome  never  intended  to  con* 
firm  the  abbey-lands ;  for  all  that  was  done  by  Pool  was  only  an  arti*. 
fice  to  still  men's  fears,  and  to  lay  the  clamour,  which  the  apprehen. 
Sionof  the  return  of  popery  was  raising,  that  so  it  might  once  enter 
with  the  less  opposition  ;  and  then  it  could  be  easy  to  carry  all  lesser 
matters,  when  the  great  point  was  once  gained,  as  the  saddle  goes  into 
the  bargain  for  the  horse.  And  indeed  though  a  poor  heretick  may 
hope  for  mercy,  notwithstanding  his  abbey  .lands,  because  it  may  be 
supposed  to  be  a  sin  of  ignorance  in  him,  so  that  he  possesses  them 
with  a  good  conscience,  And  is  that  which  the  law  calls  bonte  fidei 
possessor ;  yet  I  see  no  remedy  for  such  as  go  over  to  the  church  of 
Rome ;  for,  if  there  is  a  sin  in  the  world  that  is  condemned  by  that 
church,  it  is  sacrilege;  so  that  they  must  be  mala! Jidei  possessorei^ 
that  continue  in  it,  after  the  enlightening  which  that  church  oflfert 
them. 

A  man  may  as  well  be  a  papist,  and  not  belieye  transubstantiation^ 
nor  worship  the  host^  as  be  one,  and  still  enjoy  his  church.lands. 
Nor  can  any  confessor,  that  understands  the  principles  of  his  own 
religion,  giye  absolution  to  such  as  are  involved  in  that  guilt,  without 
restitution:  so  that  it  is  a  vain  thing  to  talk  of  securing  men  in  the 
possession  of  those  liands,  if  popery  should  ever  prevail  2  for^  thouf^ 
the  court  of  Rome  would,  to  facilitate  our  reconciliation,  offer  sbme 
deceitful  confirmation^  as  was  done  by  Cardinal  Pool,  yet  no  man^ 
after  he  went  over  to  that  church,  could  suffer  himself  to  enjoy  th^ni: 
every  fit  of  sickness,  or  cross  accident,  would,  by  the  priest's  rhetor 
rick,  look  like  the  beginning  of  the  curse  that  fell  on  Ananias  and 
Sapphi ra.  The  terrible  imprecations,  that  are  in  the  endowtnents  of 
monasteries,  would  be  always  tingling  in  his  ears;  and^  if  absolution 
were  denied,  especially  in  the  hour  of  death,  what  ha^te  would  the 
poor  man  make  to  get  rid  of  that  weight  which  must  sink  him  into 
hell  ?  For,  as  he  must  not  hope  for  such  good  quarters  as  purgatory^ 
so,  if  he  happened  to  go  thither,  he  would  be  so  scurvily  used  by  the- 
poor  souls,  which  have  been  kept  frying  there,  for  want  of  the  masses 
which  would  have  been  said  for  them  in  the  abbey  .church,  if  he  had 
not  with-held  the  rents,  that  he  would  find  so  little  difference  be* 
tween  that  and  hell,  that  even  there  he  might  be  tempted  to  turn 
Protestant  again,  and  believe  that  purgatory  was  no  better  than  helU 
If  any  will  object,  that,  at  least.  Cardinal  Pool's  settlement  secures* 
them  till  it  is  annulled  at  Rome :  To  this,  as  these  papers  will  Of. 
fer  an  answer,  since  his  settlement  was  to  have  no  force,  till  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  apostolick  see,  which  was  never  yet  done:  so  if 
our  English  Pkpists  go  into  the  opinion  that  is  now  generally  received 
and  asserted  in  France,  that  the  pope'j  power  is  limited  by  the  ctu 
nons,  and  subject  to  the  church;  then  the  confirmation  given  by  car« 
dtnal  Pool  is  null  of  itself,  though  it  had  been  granted  exactly  accord* 
ing  to  the  letter  of  his  instructions :  since  there  has  been,  in  several 
ages  of  the  church,  so  vast  a  number  of  canons  made  against  the  alio* 
nationsof  church  lands^  that)  if  they  were  all  laid  together^  th^ 
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would  make  a  big  book;  for,  in  the  ages  of  saperstition,  as  th« 
churdumen  were  mightily  set  on  inriching  the  church,  so  they  made 
9019  work,  and  took  special  care  that  nothing  should  be  torn  from  it, 
Ihat  was  once  consecrated. 

But  I  return  from  this  digression,  to  give  you  some  account  of  the 
other  letters,  that  are  in  my  register.  There  is  a  letter  of  Cardinal 
Morone's  to  Pool,  of  the  thirteenth  of  July,  sent  also  by  Ormanet,  in 
which  he  tells  him :  that  though  the  emperor  had  writ  Tery  extrava. 
gmtly  of  him  to  the  pope ;  yet  the  pope  said^  he  was  sure  there  was 
no  just  occasion  given  for  it.  And  whereas  the  emperor  pressed 
tint  Pool  might  be  recalled ;  the  pope  continued  firm  in  his  resolu* 
lioa,  not  to  consent  to  so  dishonourable  a  thing.  He  adds,  that  the 
pope  was  not  yet  determined  in  the  business  of  the  church.lands,  but 
luid  spoken  yery  often  very  yariously  concerning  that  matter.  After 
ihia^tiiere  follows  another  breve  of  the  tenth  of  July,  by  which  the 
pope,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  prince  of  Spain's  being  married 
to  the  queen  of  England,  enlarges  Pool's  powers,  and  authorises  him, 
as  his  legate,  to  treat  with  him  :  But  this  is  merely  a  point  of  form. 
.  Pool  sent  Ormanet,  with  an  account  of  this  dispatch,  that  he  had 
Teceived  from  Rome,  to  the  bishop  of  Arras,  to  be  presented  by  him 
to  the  emperor.  All  the  answer  that  he  could  procure,  as  appears 
by  Ormanet's  letter,  was,  that  the  emperor  had  no  news  from  £ng. 
lim  since  his  son's  marriage ;  but  that  he  would  send  an  express 
thither,  to  know  the  state  of  affairs  there ;  which  he  thought  must  be 
dono  first,  before  the  legate  could  go  over.  And  of  this  the  Bishop 
of  Arras  writ  to  Pool,  three  days  after  Ormanet  came  to  him ;  his 
letter  bears  date  from  Bouchain,  the  third  of  August,  1554. 

By  Ormanet's  letter  it  appears,  that  these  last  powers  gave  the  enu 
peror  full  satisfaction,  and  were  not  at  all  excepted  against ;  only 
GtasTel  made  some  difficulty  in  one  point,  Whether  the  settlement 
ef  the  charch.lands  should  be  granted  as  a  grace  of  the  pope's,  by  the 
eardinal's  hands,  immediately  to  the  possessors ;  or  should  be  grant, 
od  to  Philip  and  Mary,  and  by  their  means  to  the  possessors  ?  For  it 
seems,  it  was  thought  a  surer  way  to  engage  the  crown,  to  maintain 
what  was  done,  if  the  pope  were  engag^  for  it  to  the  crown,  with 
widch  he  would  not  venture  so  easily  to  break,  as  he  might  perhaps 
do  with  the  possessors  themselves.  But  Ormanet  gave  him  full  sa. 
tisfaction  in  that  matter ;  for  the  manner  of  settling,  it  being  referred 
wMAj  to  the  cardinal  by  his  powers,  he  promised,  that  he  would 
order  it  in  the  way,  that  should  give  the  nation  most  content. 

The  emperor's  delays  became  very  uneasy  to  Cardinal  Pool,  upon 
which  he  wrote  to  Soto,  that  was  the  emperor's  confessor,  the  twelfth 
of  August,  and  desired  to  speek  with  him.  By  the  place,  from 
wlience  the  cardinal  dates  most  of  these  letters,  it  appears  he  was  then 
in  a  monastery,  called  Diligam,  near  Brussels.  I  will  not  determine 
whether  it  may  not  be  a  mistake,  that  passes  so  generally,  that  no 
woader  you  liave  gone  into  it,  tiiat  he  was  stopped  at  Dilliog,  a 
towa.vpon  the  Danube,  by  the  emperor's  orders,  which  might  have 
boatt  fsmded  on  his  being  lodged  in  this  monastery ;  for  as  he  dates 
soBM  of  his  letters,  from  Diligami  and  others  from  Bnissels  ^  so  ho 
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aates  one  from  Diligam  abbey,  near  Brussels.    But  this  is  not  of  an/ 
great  importance. 

After  some  letters  of  no  great  consequence  there  comes  a  longdne! 
writ  by  Pool,  to  the  pope,  bearing  date  from  Brussels,  October  tho 
thirteenth,  1554,  which  I  send  you.  In  it,  Pool  giVeS  him  an  ac. 
count  of  the  first  conference,  that  he  had  with  the  emperor,  on  thii 
subject.  He  told  the  emperor,  that  though,  as  to  matters  of  faith, 
the  pope  could  slacken  nothing,  nor  shew  any  manner  of  indulgence; 
yet,  in  the  matter  of  the  church-lands,  in  which  the  pope  was  more 
at  liberty,  he  was  resolved  to  be  gentle  and  indulgent :  and,  as  t& 
all  the  pains  and  censures,  that  the  possessors  h&d  incurred,  and  thl^ 
rents  that  they  enjoyed,  which  were  points  df  great  importance,  he 
was  resoWcd  to  use  all  sorts  of  indulgence  towards  them,  and  to^ 
forgive  all.  Nor  had  he  any  design  of  applying  any  part  of  these 
goods,  either  to  himself,  or  to  the  apostolick  see,  of  which  some 
were  afraid ;  though  he  might  pretend  good  reason  for  it,  considering 
the  losses,  that  that  see  had  sustained,  by  reason  of  the  schism  ;  bu€, 
he  would  give  up  all  that  to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the 
kingdom.  And  such  regard  had  the  pope  to  the  King  and  Queen- 
of  England,  that  he  was  resolved  to  grant,  upOn  their  intercession, 
whatsoever  should  be  thought  convenient,  to  such  persons,  as  they 
should  think  worth  gratifying,  or  were  capable  to  assist  in  the  de* 
sign  of  settling  the  religion.  To  all  this,  the  emperor  answered  yflOi 
a  new  delay:  he  was  expecting  to  hear  very  suddenly  from  England} 
and  it  was  necessary  to  have  that  diificijlty  concerning  the  church 
lands  first  cleared,  which,  by  his  own  experience  in  Germany,  h^ 
concluded  to  be  the  chief  obstacle.  For,  as  to  the  doctrine,  he  dfA 
not  believe,  they  stuck  at  that ;  and  he  thought  that  they  believed 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  persuasion,  and  therefore  they  would 
tiot  be  much  concerned  in  such  points :  yet,  since  these  goods  were 
dedicated  to  God,  it  was  not  fit  to  grant  every  thing  to  those'  diat 
held  them  ;  and  therefore,  though  Pool  had  told  him,  how  far  his 
powers  extended,  yet  it  was  not  fit,  that  it  should  be  generally 
known.  But,  as  the  emperor  was  putting  in  new  delays.  Pool 
pressed  him  vehemently,  that  the  matter  might,  at  last,  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  The  emperbr  told  him,  that  great  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  ill  dispositions  of  the  parties  concerned ;  since  the  aver- 
sion, that  the  English  nation  had  to  the  very  name  of  obedience  t« 
the  church,  or  to  a  red  hat,  or  a  religious  habit,  was  so  universal^ 
that  his  son  had  been  advised  to  make  the  friars,  that  came  over 
from  Spain  with  him,  change  their  habits:  but,  though  he  had  done 
it,  yet  the  danger  of  tumults  deserved  to  be  well  considered.  Pool 
replied,  that,  if  he  must  stay  till  all  impediments  were  removed,  kf 
must  never  go.  Those,  that  were  concerned  in  the  abbey  laads, 
would  still  endeavour  to  obstruct  his  coming,  since,  by  thsit  me|^ii9| 
they  still  continued  in  possession  of  all  that  they  had  got.  In  pon^ 
elusion,  it  was  resolved,  that  Pool  should  stay  for  the  return  of  ^ 
messenger,  that  the  emperor  had  sent  to  England. 

Two  things  appear  from  this  letter ;   one  is,  that  Cardinal  Poo) 
intended  only  to  grant  a  general  discharge  to  all  the  possessors  of  the 
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abbey.lands,  for  what  was  past ;  but  resolved  to  give  no  grants  of 
them,  for  the  future,  except  only  to  such  as  should  merit  it,  and  for  * 
whom  the  queen  ^ould  intercede,  and  whose  zeal,  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  might  deserve  such  a  favour ;  and  it  seems,  that  even  the 
emperor  intended  no  more,  and  that  he  thought  that  this  should  be 
kept  a  great  secret.  The  other  is,  that  the  aversion  of  the  nation  to 
popery  was,  at  that  time,  very  high,  so  that  tumults  were  much  ap. 
prehended.  Yet  the  whole  work  was  brought  to  a  final  conclusion, 
within  two  months,  without  any  opposition,  or  the  least  tumult :  so 
inconsiderable  are  popular  discontents,  in  opposition  to  a  govern, 
ment  well  established,  and  supported  by  strong  alliances. 

Pool,  being  wearied  out  with  these  continued  delays,  of  which  he 
saw  no  end,  writ  a  long  and  high  flown,  or,  according  to  the  stile  of 
this  age,  a  canting  letter  to  Philip,  then  Ring  of  England.  I  send  it 
likewise  to  you,  because  you  may  perhaps  desire  to  see  every  thing 
of  Pool's  writing,  for  whose  memory  you  have  expressed  a  very 
particular  esteem.  He  tells  the  king,  that  he  had  been  knocking  at  the 
gates  of  that  court  now  a  year,  though  he  was  banished  his  country, 
because  he  would  not  consent,  that  she,  who  now  dwelt  in  it,  should 
be  shut  out  of  it ;  but,  in  his  person,  it  was  St.  Peter's  successor,  or 
rather  St.  Peter  himself,  that  knocked ;  and  so  he  runs  out  in  a 
long  and  laboured  allegory,  taken  from  St.  Peter's  being  delivered 
out  of  prison,  Acts  xii.  in  the  Herodian  persecution ;  and  coming  to 
Mary's  gate,  where  after  his  voice  was  known,  yet  he  was  held  long 
knocking,  though  Mary  was  not  sure,  that  it  was  he  himself,  &c. 
Upon  all  which  he  runs  division,  like  a  man  tha,t  had  practised  elo. 
quence  long,  and  had  allowed  himself  to  fly  high,  with  forced  rheto. 
rick.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  this  way  of  enlarging  upon  an  al- 
legory, from  some  part  of  scripture  story,  had  been  so  long  used,  and 
was  so  early  practised,  that  I  do  not  wonder  much  to  see  him  dress 
this  out  with  such  pomp,  and  so  many  words.  I  shall  be  very  glad, 
if  these  papers  give  you  any  considerable  light  in  those  matters  ;  in 
which  you  have  laboured  so  successfully :  I  am,  very  sincerely^ 

Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

w.  a 


Cardinal  PooVs  general  Powers  for  Reconciling  England  to 

Church  of  Rome. 

JULIUS  PAPA  III. 

t)ILECTE  fill  noster,  sal u tern  &  apostolicam  benedictionem  : 
Dudum,  cum  carissima  in  Christo  Filia  nostra  Maria,  Anglis  tuna 
princeps  regina  declarafa  fuisset,  &  speraretur  regnum  Angliae^ 
quod  s£va  regnum  tyrannlde  ab  unione  sanctae  ecclesiae  catholics 
separatum  fuerat,  ad  ovile  gregis  Domini  8c  ejusdem  ecclesiae  unionem^ 
ipsa  Maria  primum  regnante,  redire  posse.  Nos  te,  praestanti 
^irtute,  singulari  pietate,  ac  multa  doctrina  insignemi  ad  eandem 
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Mariam  reginam  &  universum  Angliae  regnum,  de  fratrum  nostrou 
rum  constlio  &  unanimi  consensu  nostrum  &  Apostolicae  sedis  le« 
gatum  de  latere  destinavimus :  Ttbique  inter  cstera,  omnes  &  sin. 
gulos  utriusque  sexus,  tarn  laicas  quam  ecclesiasticas,  seculares  & 
quorumvis  ordtnum  regulares,  personas,  in  quibusTis  ettam  sacris 
ordinibus  constitutas,  cujuscunque  status,  gnidus,  conditionis,  & 
qualitatis  existerent  ae  quacunque  ecclesiastica,  etiam  episcopal!,  ar. 
chiepiscopali,  &  patriarchal i  ;  aut  mundaua,  etiam  marchionaK, 
ducali ;  aut  regia  dignitate  prasfulgerent,  etiamsl  capitulum,  colle. 
gium,  unifersitas,  seu  communitas  forent,  quarumcunque  ha&resium| 
aut  novarum  sectarum,  professores,  aut  in  eis  culpabiles,  yel  bus- 
pectas,  ac  credentes,  receptatores,  &  fautores  eorum,  etiamsi  relapsas 
fuissent,  eorum  errorem  cognoscentes,  8c  de  illis  dolentes,  ac  ad 
orthodoxam  fidem  recipi  humiliter  postulantes,  cognita  in  eis  yera 
&  non  ficta,  aut  simulata,  poenitentia,  ab  omnibus  &  singulis  per  eos 
perpetratis  (haereses,  &  ab  eadem  fide  apostasias,  blasphemias,  Sc 
alios  quoscunque  errores,  etiam  sub  general!  sermone  non  yenientes 
sapientibus)  peccatis,  criminibus,  excessibus,  &  delictis,  nee  non 
excommunicationum,  suspensionuro,  interdictorum,  &  aliis  eccle. 
siasticin,  ac  temporalibus  etiam  corporis  afflictivis,  &  capitalibus 
sententiis,  censuris  &  poenis  in  eos  praemissorum  occasione,  a  jure 
yel  ab  homine  latis,  yel  promulgatis,  etiam  si  in  iis  viginti  &  plus  annis 
insorduissent,  &  eorum  absolutio  nobis  &  divinae  sedi,  &  per  literas 
in  die  c^enaa  Domini  legi  consuetas,  reservata  existeret,  in  utroque, 
conscientias  yidelicet,  &  contentioso  foro,  plenarie  absolyendi,  & 
liberandi,  ac  aliorum  Christi  fidelium  consortio  aggregandi :  Necnoa 
cum  eis  super  irregularitate  per  eos  praemissorum  occasione,  etiam 
quia  sic  ligati,  missas  &  alia  divina  oilicia,  etianx  contra  ritus  &  ce« 
remonias  ab  ecclesla  eatenus  probatas,  &  usitatas,  celebrassent,  aut 
illis  alias  se  miscuissent,  contracta;  nee  uon  bigama  per  eosdem  ec« 
clesiasticos,  seculares,  yel  regulares,  yere  aut  ficte,  seu  aliis  qualitet. 
cunque  incursa  (etiamsi  ex  eo  quod  clerici  in  sacris  constituti,  cum 
viduis  yel  aliis  corruptis,  matrimonium  contraxissi^nt  graetenderetur) 
rejectis  &  expulsis  tamen  prius  uxoribus,  sic  de  facto  copulatis : 
Quodque  bigamia  &  irregularitate  ac  altks  praemissis  non  obstantibus, 
in  eorum  ordinibus,  djummodo  ante  eorum  lapsum  in  baeresin  hvu 
jusmodi,  rite  &  legitime  prorooti  vel  ordinati  fuissent,  etiam  in  altaris 
ministerio  ministrare,  ac  quaecunque  &  qualitercunque  etiam  curata 
beneficia,  secularia  vel  regularia  ut  prius,  dummodo  super  eis  alteri 
jus  quaesitum  non  existeret,  retinere:  Et  non  promoti,  ad  omnes 
etiam  sacros  &  presbyteratus  ordines,  ab  eorum  ordinariis,^  si  digni 
&  idonei  reperti  fuissent,  promoyeri,  ac  beneficia  ecclesiastica,  si  iis 
alias  canonice  conferentur,  recipere  &  retinere  yalerent,  dispensandi 
&  indulgendi:  Ac  omnem  infamia;  8c  inhabilitatis  maculam  si?e 
notam,  ex  praemissis  quomodolibet  insurgentem,  penitus  &  omnino 
aboleudi ;  nee  non  ad  pristinos  honores,  dignitates,  famam,  8c  pa. 
triam,  &  bona  etiam  confiscata,  in  pristinumque,  &  eum,  in  quo 
ante  praemissa  quomodolibet  erant,  statum  restituendi,  reponendi, 
&  reintegrandi :  Ac  eis,  dummodo  corde  contriti,  eorum  errata  & 
.ftxcessus  alicui  per  eoseligendo  catholico  confessorii  sacramenta^Ur 
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confiterentur,  ac  poeniteDtiam  salniarem  eis  per  ipsum  confessorem 
.propterea  injungendam  omnino  adimplereDt^  omnem  publicam  coo. 
liesstOneiii,  abjurationem,  reDunciationem,  &  pcenitentiam  jur^  de. 
Jbitam,  arbitrio  suo  moderandi  vel  in  totum  remtttendi.  Nee  non 
^ommunitates  &  universitates,  ac  singulares  personas  qnascnnque,  a 
i^uibusvis  iUicitis  pactionibus  &  coiiTeiitioiiibus,  per  eos  cum  Do. 
mbni  aberrantibu$,  sea  in  eorum  faTorem,  quomodolibet  iniiis,  & 
Ih  prsestitis  juramentis,  &  homiigiis,  illonimque  omnium  observ^tione, 
&  si  quern  eatenus  occasione  eorum  incurrissent  perjurit  featum,  id 
etiam  absolvendi,  &  juramenta  ipsa  relaxandi,  Ac  quoscunque  re. 
gnlares  &  religiosos,  etiam  in  hxresin  hujusmodi  ut  praafertur  lap^ 
908)  extra  eorqm  regularia  loca  absque  dictae  sedis  licentia  Tagantes, 
ab  apostasias  reatu,  &fexcommunicationis  aliisque  censuris  ac 
poenis  ecclesiasticis,  per  eos  propterea  etiam  juxta  suorum  ordinum 
Instituta  incursis,  p^rtter  absolrendi :  ac  cum  eis  ut  alicui  beneficio 
^clesiastico  curato,  de  illud  obtineptis  consensu,  etiam  in  habitu  cle. 
rici  secularis,  habitum  suum  regularem  sub  honesta  toga  presbjteri 
f^laris  deferendo,  deserrire,  &  extra  eadem  regularia  loca  re. 
manere  libere  &  licite  possint  dispensandi.  Nee  non  quibusTis  per. 
fodis,  etiam  ecclesiasticis,  ut  quadragesimalibus  &  aliis  anni  tempo^ 
ribas'&  diebus,  quibus  usus  ovorum  &  carnium  est  de  jure  pro. 
liibitus,  butyro  &  caseo  &  aliis  lacticiniis,  ac  dictis  oris  &  carnibus, 
de  utriusque  sen  ^Iterius,  spiritualis,  qui  catholicus  existeret,  medici 
consilio,  aut  si  locoTum  &  personarum  qualitate  inspecta,  ex  defectu 
piscium  aut  olei,  Tel  indispositione  personarum  earvindem,  sen  alia 
causa  legitima  id  tibi  faciendum  Tideretur,  ut  tuo  arbitrio  uti  &  Tesci 
possit,  indulgendi  &  concedendi.  Nee  non  per  te  in  praeteritis  dun. 
ifixat  casibus,  aliquos  clericos  seculares,  tantum  presbyteros,  dia. 
conos,  aut  subdiaconos,  qui  matrimonium  cum  aliquibus  virginibus^ 
Tel  corruptis  secularibus,  etiam  mulieribus,  de  facto  eatenus  con. 
^raxissent,  considerata  aliqua  ipsorum  singular!  qtialitate,  &  cognita 
eorum  rera  ad  Christi  fidem  con^ersione,  ac  aliis  circumstantiis,  ac 
nodificatipnibus  tuo  tantum  arbitrio  adhibendis,  ex  quibus  aliis 
praesertim  clcricis  in  sacris  ordinibus  hujusmodi  constitntis,  quibus 
non  licet  uxores  habere,  scandalum  omnino  non  generetur,  citra 
tamen  aUaris  ac  alia  sacerdotum  ministeria.  &  titulos  beneficioruni 
ecclesiasticorum,  ac  pmni  ipsorum  ordinum  exercitio  sublato,  ah 
excommunication  is  sententia,  &  aliis  reatibus  propterea  incursis,  in. 
jancta  inde  eis  etiam  tuo  arbitrio  pccnitentia  salutari,  absolvendi  ac 
cum  eis  dummodo  alter  eorum  superstes  remaneret,  de  caetero  sine 
fpe  conjugii,  quod  inter  se  matrimonium  legitime  contrahere,  8c  in 
eo  postquam  contractum  foret,  licite  remanere  possent,  prolem  exinde 
tegltimam  decemendo,  misericorditer  dispensandi :  Ac  quaecunque 
beneficia  ecclesiastica,  tam  secularia  quam  regularia,  h  quae  per 
'  rectores  catholicos  possidebantur,  de  ipsorum  tamen  rector uni  ca. 
fliplicorum  consensu,  sen  absque  eorum  praejudtcio,  cuicunque  alteri 
beneficio  ecclesiastico  ob  ejus  fructus  tenuitatem,  aut  hospitali 
jam  erccto  ?el  erigendo,  sen  stpdio  uniyersali  yel  scholis  literariis, 
Imiendi,  annectendi,  &  incorporandi,  aut  fructus,  reditu s,  &  pro. 
fentus,  sett  bopum  b^ne^ciorum  ^idcndi|  sepafan^i,  k  dismem^ 
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brand!,  ac  eoram  sic  divisonim,  separatoram,  &  dismembratoniai 
partem  aliis  beneficiis  seu  hospitalibus,  Tel  stadiis  ant  scholis,  lem 
piis  nsibns  similiter  arbitrio  tuo  perpetuo  applicandi  &  approprfandl. 
-de  cum  possessoribus  bonorum  ecclesiasticorum  (restituiis,  prim  H 
tibiexpedire  videretWy  immobilUfus  per  eof  indebite  detentis)  super 
frudibus  male  percepHs^  ac  bonis  mobilibus  consumptisy  concordandi^ 
4"  tramigendi^  ac  eos  desuper  liberandi  Sf  quietandi :  Ac  quicqnid 
concordiis  &  transactiontbus  hnjusmodt  proveniret,  in  ecclesia  cnjni 
essent  bona,  Tel  in  studiorum  universalium,  aut  scholanim  hujus. 
modi,  seu  alios  pios  usus  conTertendi,  omniaque  &  singula  alia,  hi 
quae  in  praemissis  &  circa  ea  quoroodolibet  necessaria  &  opportuna 
esse  cognosceres,  faciendi,  dicendi,  gerendi,  &  exercendi :  IVec  nom 
catholicos  locorum  ordinarios,  iaut  alias  personas  Deum  timentei^ 
fide  insignes,  &  literarum  scientia  pneditas,  ac  gravitate  monma 
conspicuas,   &   setate  Teneranda,   de  quarum  probitate  &  circifin;^ 
spectione  ac  charitaiis  Zelo  plena  fiducia  conspici  posset,  ad  pradi. 
missa  omnia,  cum  simiii  Tel  limitata  potestate  (absolutione  &  dis. 
pensatione  clericorum   circa  connubta,  ac  unione  beneficiorum,  Mi 
eorum  fructuum  &  bonorum  separatioiie,  &  applicatione,  ac  coo* 
cordia  cum   possessoribus  bonorum  ecclesiasticorum  &   eorum  IL 
beratorum,  duntaxat  exceptis)  substituendi  &   subdelegandi :    Ac 
di?ersas  alias  facuhates  per  diversas  alias  nostras  tam  sub  plamb6 
quam  in  forma  brevis  confectas  literas,  concessimus,  prout  in  ttlla 
plenius  continetur.     Verum  cum  tu  ad  partes  Flandriae  ex  quibi^ 
brevissima  ad  regnum  transfretatio  exisdt,  te  contuleris,  ac  ex  certfe 
rationalibus  nobis  notis  causis  inibi  aliquandiu  subsistere  habeas,  ac  a 
nonnullis,  nimium  forsan  scrupnlosis,  haesitetur,  an  to  in  partitms 
hujusmodi  subsistens,  pnedictis  ac  aliis  tibi  concessis  facultatibus  uti 
^c  in  eodem   regno  locorum  ordinarios,  aut  alias  personas  ut  pns. 
roittilur  qualificatas,  quae  facultatibus  p^r  te  juxtadtctarumliteramili 
continentiam  pro  tempore  concessis  utantur,  alias  juxta  earundum 
literarum  tenorem  substituere  &  delegare  possis :  Nos  causam  fals 
subsistentiae  in  eisdem  partibus  approbantes,  &  singularum  literarum 
pnedictarum  tenores,  pnesentibus  pro  sufficienter  expressis,  ac  4^ 
verbo   ad  Terbum   insertis,    habentes,    circumspectioni  tue    quod 
quamdiu  in  eisdem  partibus  delicentia  nostra  morumtraxeris, legation^ 
tua  praedicta  durante,  etiam  extra  ipsum  regnum  existens,  omnibus  & 
singulis  prxdictis  &  quibusTis  aliis  tibi  concessis  &  quae  per  praes^nles 
tibi  conceduntur,  facultatibus,  etiam  erga  quoscanque,  archiepisoo^ 
pos,  episcopos,  ac  abbates,  aliosque,  ecclesiarum   tam  seculariaia 
quam  quorumvis  ordinum  r^ularium,  nee  non  monasteriorum  ft 
aliorum   regularium  locorum  praelatos,  non  secus  ac  erga  alios  ifl. 
feriores  clericos,  uti  possis,  necnon  erga  alias  personas  in  singulis 
literis  pra^dictis  quovis  modo  nominatas,  ad  te  pro  tempore  recur. 
rentes  vel  mittentes,  etiam  circa  ordines,  quos  nunquam  ant  male 
susceperunt,  &  munus  consecrationis  quod  its  ab  aliis  episcopis  Tel 
archiepiscopis  etiam  haereticis  &;  schismatlcis,  aut  alias  minus  rite  8c 
non  servata  forma  ecclesiae  consueta  impensum  fuit,  etiam  si  ordinea 
&  munus  hujusmodi  etiam  circa  altaris  ministerium  temere  execute, 
f  int,^  per  te  ipsum  ?el  alios,  ad  id  a  te  pro  tempore  deputatos,  libera 
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uti,  ac  In  eodem  regno  tot  quot  tibi  Tidebuntur  locorum  ordkanol 
vel  alias  personas,  ut  prsroittitur  qualificatas,  quae  facultatibus  per 
te,  eis  pro  tempore  concessis  (citra  tamen  eas  quae  solum  tibi  ut 
praefertur  concessse  existunt)  etiam  te  in  partibus  Flandriae  hujusmodi 
subsistente,  libere  utantur ;  &  eas  exerceant  &  exequantur  alias,  juxta 
ipsarum  literarum  continentiam  ac  tenorem  substituere  &  subdele. 
gare.     Nee  non  de  personis  quorumcunque  episcoporum  Tel  ar. 
chiepiscoporum,  quimetropolitanam  aut  alias  catbedrales  ecclesias  de 
inanu  laicorum  etiam  schismaticorum,  &  praesertim  qui  de  Henrici 
Regis  &  Kdvardi  ejus  nati  receperunt,   &  eorum  regimioi  8c  ad. 
ministrationi  se  ingesserunt,  &  eorum  fructus  reditus  &  pro^eatus 
etiam  longissimo  tempore,  tanquam  Teri  archiepiscopi  aut  episcopi 
temere  &  de  facto  usurpando,  etiamsi  in  hae resin,  ut  praefertur,  in. 
ciderint,   sen  antea  hxretici  fuerint,  postquam  per  te  unitati  sanctae 
natris  ecclesiae   restituti  exstiterint,  tuque  eos  rehabilitandos  esse 
censueris,  si  tibi  alias  digni  &  idonei  videbuntur,  eisdem  metropoli. 
.tanis  &  aliis  cathedralibus  ecclesiis  denuo,  nee  non  quibusvis  aliis 
cathedralibus  etiam   metropolitanis   ecclesiis  per   obitum  Tel   pri. 
Tattonem  illarum  praesulum,  sen  alias  quoTis  modo  pro  tempore  Ta* 
.cantibus,  de  personis  idoneis  pro  quibus  ipsa  Maria  Regina,  Juxta 
consuetudines  ipsius  regni,  tibi  supplicaTerit  authoritate  nostra  prOp 
Tidere,  ipsasque  personas  eisdem  ecclesiis  in  episcopos  aut  arcliiepis. 
copos  praeficere :    ac  cum  iis  qui  ecclesias  cathedrales  k,  metropolis 
tanas,  de  manu  laicorum  etiam  schismaticorum  ut  praefertur,  r?cep^ 
runt,  quod  eisdem  seu  aliis  ad  quas  eas  alias  rit^  transferri  contigerit, 
.cathedralibus  etiam  metropolitanis  ecclesiis,  in   episcopos  Tel  ar. 
xbiepiscopos  praeesse  ipsasque  ecclesias  in  spiritualibus  &   tempo, 
ralibus  regere  &  gubernarc,  ac  munere  consecratienis  eis  hactenus 
impenso  uti,  Tel  si  illud  eis  nondum  impensum  e^ititerit,  abepiscopis 
Tel  archiepiscopis  catholicis  per  te  nominandis  suscipere  libere  & 
^licite  possint.     Nee  non   cum  quibusTis  per  te  ut  prapmittitur  pro 
tempore  absolutis  &  rebabilitatis,  ut  eorum  erroribus  k  excessibus 
preteritis   non  obstantibus,   quibusTis  cathedralibus,  etiam  metra« 
politanis  ecclesiis  in  episcopos  &  archiepiscopos  praefici  &  praeesse, 
illasque  in  eisdem  spiritualibus  &  temporalibus  regere  &  gubernare : 
•  Ac  ad  quoscunque  etiam  sacros  &  presbyteratus  ordines  promoTere, 
&  in  iliis  aut  per  eos  jam  licet  minus  rite  susceptis  ordinibus  etiam 
in  alta^is  ministerio  ministrare  nee  non  munus  consecration  is  sus- 
.cipere,  &  illo  uti  libere  &  licite  Taleant ;  dispensare  etiam  libere  & 
&  licite  possis,  plenam  k  llberam  apostolicam  autoritatem  per  prae^ 
aentes  concedimus  facultatc^ro  k  potestatem :    non  obstantibus  coi^ 
.  atitutionibus  k  ordinationibus  apostblicis,  ac  omnibus  illis  quae  in 
$ingulis  literis  pr^i^teritis  Toluimus  non  obstare,  caeterisque  contrarii^ 
.  quibuscunque, 

J)aium  Romas  apud  Sanctum  Petrum^  sub  Annulo  Piscatoruu 
ijUe  8  MartU  1554,  Pontijicatus  nostri  anno  quin^fi. 
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A  second  Breve  containing  more  special  Powers  relating  to  iht 

Ahbey^Lands.    Julius  PP.  Ill 

DiLECTE  fill  noster  salutem  &  apostolicam  beDedictionem.  Supe. 
rioribus  roensibus  oblata  nobis  spe  per  Dei  misericordiam,  &  charis. 
simae  in  Christo  Filiae  nostras  Mariae  Angliae  Reginae,  summam 
religionem,  &  pietatem,  nobilissimi  illius  Angliae  regni,  quod  jamdin 
quonindam  iropietate,  a  reliquo  catholicas  ecclesiae  corpore  avulsum 
fuit,  ad  ejusdem  catholicae  ^  universalis  ecclesiae  unionem,  extca 
quam  nemini  salus  esse  potest,  reducendi :  te  ad  praefatam  Mariam 
re^inam,  atque  uqifersum  illud  regnum,  nostrum  &  apostolicae  sedis 
legatum  de  latere,  tanquam  pacis  &  concordiae  angelum,  de  yenera. 
bilium  fratmm  nostrorum,  Sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Cardinalium 
consilio  atque  unanimi  assensu,  destinavimus,  illisque  facultatibHS 
pmnibus  munivimus,  quas  ad  tanti  negotii  cpnfectionem  necessarias 
putaTimus  esse,  sen  quomodolibet  opportunas.  Atque  inter  alia 
circumspectioni  tuae,  ut  cum  bonoruro  ecclesiasticorum  possessoribuS| 
super  fructibus  male  perceptis,  &  bonis  roobilibus  consuroptis  con. 
pordare  &  transigere,  ac  eos^  desuper  liberare,  &  quietare,  ubi  expe. 
^ire  posset,  autoritatem  concessirous  &  facultatem,  prout  in  nostris 
desuper  confectis  Uteris  plenius  continetur :  cum  autem  ex  iis  prin. 
cipiis,  quae  ejusdem  Mariae  sedulitate  et  diligentia,  rectaque  &  con- 
$tante  in  Qeum  mente,  tuo  &  in  ea,  re  cooperante  studio  atque  cod. 
j^ilio  praefatum  reductionis  opus  in  praedicto  regno  usque  ad  banc 
diem  habet  ejusdemque  praeclari  operis  perfectio  indies  magis  spere. 
tur :  eoque  ft^ciliores  prpgres^us  habitura  res  esse  dignoscatur^  quo 
nos  majorem  in  bonorqm  ecclesiasticorum  possessionibus  in  ilia 
^uperiorum  temporum  confusione,  per  illius  provincial  homines  oc. 
cupatis,  apostolicae  benignitatis  k,  indulgentiae  spem  osteuderimus. 
Nos  nolentes  tantam  dilecti^sima^  nobis  in  Christo  nationis  recupera^^ 
tionem,  &  tot  animarum  pretioso  Jesu  Christi  Domini  nostri  sanguini 
redemptarum,  salutem,  ullis  terretiarum  rerum  respectibus  impediri, 
more  pii  patris,  in  nostrprum  &  sanctae  catholicae  ecclesiae  iiliorum, 
post  longum  periculosae  peregrinationis  tempus,  ad  nos  respectantium 
&  rcdeuntium|  peroptatum  pomplexum  occur  rentes;  tibi  de  cujus 
praestanti  virtute,  singular!  pietate,  doctrina,  sapientii^  ac  in  rebus 
gerendis  prudentia,  &  dexteritate,  plenam  in  domino  fiduciam  habe. 
mus,  cum  quibuscunque  bonorum  ecclesiasticorum,  tam  mobilium 
qustm  immobilium,  in  praefato  regno  po^sessoribus,  seu  detei^toribuS) 
pro  quibus  ipsa  serenissima  llegina  Maria  intercessor  it,  de  bonis  per 
eos  indebite  detentis,  arbitrio  tuo,  autoritate  nostra,  trs^ctandi, 
concordandi,  transigendi,  comppnendi,  &  cum  eis  ut  praefeta  bona 
sine  ullo  scrupulo  in  postei  um  retinere  possint,  dispensandi,  omnia^ 
que  &  singula  alia,  quae  in  his,  &  circa  ea,  quomodolibet  necessaria 
&  opportuna  fuerint,  concludendi  &  faciendi :  ^  Salvo  tamen  in  hi^, 
^  in  quibus,  propter  rerum  magnitudinem  &  gravitatem,  base  sancta 
f  sedes  merito  tibi  videretur  consulenda,  nostro  &  prasfatae  sedis  be^ 
{  nep^cito  &  confirmatioue,'  plenam  &  liberam  apostolicaod  autpsi^ 
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tate  tenore  praesentium  8c  ex  certa  scientia  concedimus  facultatem, 
Non  obstantibus  literis,  felicis  recordatioDis  Paoli  P  P.  II.  pnede* 
cessoris  nostri,  de  non  alienandis  bonis  ecclesiasticis,  nisi  certa 
forma  serrata,  et  aliis  quibusvis  apostolicts  ac  in  proyincialibus  et 
synodalibns  conciliis  edictis  generalibus  yel  special ibus  constitntioni. 
bos,  et  ordinationibus :  nee  non  quarumTis  ecclesiamm  et  monaste. 
rierum  acalionim  regularium,  et  pionim  locoruni,juramento,  con^ 
firmatione  apostolica,  Tel  quayis  alia  firmitate  roboratis,  fandationi. 
bus,  statutis  et  consaetudinibus,  illorum  tenores  pro  snfficienter 
expressis  habentes  contrariis  quibuscun^ue. 

Datum  RomcB  apud  S.  Peirum^  sub  Jnnulo  Piscaioris^  die 
xxriii.  Jtiittt,  1554,  Pontificatuf  nostri  anno  quint o. 


A  Letter  oj  Cardinal  Pool's  to  the  Pope^  gtoing  an  Account  of  a 
Conference  that  he  had  zoUh  Charles  the  Fiflhy  concerning  the 
Church^Lands. 

Beatissime  Pater^ 
E  molto  tempo  che  non  bayendo  cosa  dMmportanza  non  ho  scritto  a 
V,  Santita  per  non  molestarla  facendole  col  mezo  del  mio  agente 
intendere  tutto  quelle  che  occurreya  ;  e  benche  hora  io  non  habbia 
da  dirle  quonto  desiderarei,  nondimeuo  mi  e  parso  conyeniente 
Scriyerle,  e  darle  conto  del  raggiamento  prima  hayuta  con  Monsieur 
d'Arras  &  poi  di  quel  che  ho  negotiato  con  sua  majesta.  Monsieur 
d' Arras  alii  ix  che  su  11  giomo  istesso  che  siua  majesta  torno,  essen. 
domi  yenuto  a  yisitare,  trovandosi  all  hora  meco  Mons.  II  Nuncio, 
mi  disse,  che  sua  majesta  hayea  yeduta  la  lettera  che  io  mandal 
Ultimamente  per  l*auditor  mio,  e  che  ella  erabenissimo  dtsposta  yerso 
qoesto  negocio  della  Religione  in  Inghilterra  come  si  c^nyeniya,  e 
si  poteya  credere  per  la  sua  pictate,  et  anch^  per  I'interesse,  che  ne 
segueria  de  quel  regno  et  de  qnestt  paesi  per  la  congiunctione  che 
e  tra  loro.  Si  che  quanto  a  questa  parte  di  disponer  sua  majesta, 
non  accader  far  altro.  Ma  che  era  ben  necessario,  che  io  yenissi  a 
particolari,  et  a  trattar  de  gli  impedimenti,  e  della  yia  di  rimoyerli: 
sopra  che  sua  macsta  mi  udiria  molto  yolentieri,  jo  risposi  che  yera. 
mente  non  era  da  dubitare  del  buono  e  pronto  animo  di  sua  maesta, 
0  che  io  ni  era  stato  sempre  persuassissimo.  Ma  che  quanto  perti. 
neyaall  officio  mio  per  esser  io  stato  mandato  da  V.  Santita  per  far 
^ntender  Pottima  sua  mente  yerto  la  salute  di  quello  regno,  e  la 
prontezza  di  porgere  tutti  quel  remedii  che  dall' autorita  sua  potesser 
Tenire ;  a  me  non  toccaya  far  altro,  che  procurajr  d'hayer  Padito : 
f  che  ad  esse  principi,  quali  sono  sul  fatto,  k  ha^no  il  goyerno  in 
mano,  le  apparteneya,  far  intendere  gli  impedimenti,  che  fussero  in 
contrario  :  e  tpmando  pur  esso  Monsieur  d' Arras  che  bisognaya  che 
io  descendessi  alii  particolari,  io  replicai  che  in  questa  causa  non 
conyeniya  in  mo<lo  alcuno  che  si  procedesse  come  si  era  fatto  in. 
<|uella  della  pace  nella  quale  ciascuna  delle  parti  stara  sopra  di  se 
Hdn  yolendosl  scoprire,  ma  solo  cercando  di  scoprirne,  I'altra,  per. 
lispetto  de  gli  interesse  particolari ;  perciQ  che  questa  e  una  causa 
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feommnnee  nella  quale  y.  Santita  e  sua  ma^sta  Cesarea,  et  quel  priiu 

cipi  haimo  il  medesimo  fine^  et  noi  ancora  come  ministri.     Confermo 

cio  esser  ^ero  qaanto  al  tratar  del  la  pace,  con  dire  in  effetto  in  tratttr 

del  negocio  della  pace  io  mi  armo  tutto.     Ma  pur  tuttavia  comaya  a 

dire,  che  io  doyessi  pensare  e  raggionar  in  particolare,  con  siia 

maesta  di  quest  impediment!.     £  Mons  il  Nuncio  al  hora  ToltatosI  a 

me  disse,  che  in  efietto  era  bisogno  Tenire  a  questi  parlicolaii<  e 

cosi  al  sine  restammo  che  ogniuno  ci  penssasse  sopra. 

Alii  xi  poi  nell  andar  da  S.  Maesta  Monsieur  d' Arras  tonian 

replicarmi  il  medesimo ;  jiell  audientia  di  S.  Maesta  nella  quale  II 

troTo  presente  Mons.  Il  Nuncio,  e  Monsieur  d' Arras,  poiche  mi  fdi 

ralegrato  con  sua  maesta  che  haTendo  liberato  questi  suoi  paesi  dalle 

molestie  delle  guerre,  doppo  tanti  travagli,  e  d'animo  e  di  corpo 

fusse  tomato  piu  gagliarda  e  meglio  disposita  che  quando  si  part!,  in 

che  si  Tideva  che  il  Signior  Iddio  hayeva  preservata  et  presenrara  a 

maggior  cose  in  honor  di  S.  Dirina  Maesti^  a  beneficio  commune. 

Sua  maesta  confermo  sentersi  assai  bene,  ^  disse  dele  indispositioiie 

phe  haveya  hayuta  in  Arras  e  altre  cose  in  simil  proposito :  entrai 

poi  a  dire  della  lettera  che  io  hayeya  scritta  a  S.  Maesta  della  res* 

posta  che  Monsieur  d^Arras  mi  hayeva  fatta,  che  era  stata  dl  rime. 

tcrsi  al  breye.     Retomo  di  sufi  maesta  qui,  e  dissi  che  se  hayessi  la 

trattar  questo  negocio  con  altro  principe,  della  pieta  del  quale  non 

fussi  tanto  persuaso,  quanto  io  sono  certo  di  quella  di  sua  maesta, 

flimostrata  da  lei  con  tanto  segni,  e  nella  yita  sua  priyata  e  nell 

attioni  publiche,  cercaci  de  essoHarlo  per  tante  yie  quante  si  potria 

ad  abbracciar  e  favorir  questa  cosi  sancta  causa :  ma  che  non  essendo 

bisogno  fare  questo  con  S.  Maesta,  e  tanto  piu  per  esser  in  questa 

causa  con  honore  dllddio,  congionto  ancq  il  beneficio  di  S.  Maesta  et 

del  serenissimo  re  suo  figliyolo,  solo  aspetti^ya  da  lei  ogni  ajttto  per 

remoyer  gli  impedimenti,  che  fussero  in  questo  negocio,  i  quail  per 

quanto  io  poteva  considerere  sono  di  duo  sorti :  uiio  pertinente  alia 

Doctrina  Catollica,  nella  quale  non  poteya  esser  in  alcun  modo  In. 

dulgente,per  esser  cosa  pertinente  alia  fide  ne  poteya  sanaraltrimente 

questo  male,  che  con  introdure  de  nuoyo  la  buona  doctrina.     L'altro 

impedimento  essendo  de  i  beni,  gli  u^urpatori  di  quali,  sapendola 

severita  delle  leggi  ecclesiastiche,   temevano   per  questa  causa  dl 

ritornar  all  obedienza  della  chiesa,  desse  che  in  questa  parte  V.  San. 

tita  poteya,  et  era  disposta  ad  usur  la  sua  benignita  et  indulgenza : 

e  primo  quanto  alle  censure  e  pene  incorse  et  alia  restitutione  de 

frutti  percetti,  che  era  di  grand'  importanzii,  V.  Santita  hayeira  animo 

nell  una  nell  altra  di  questo  due  cose  d'usar  ogni  indulgenza,  rimlt. 

tendo  liberamente  il  tutto :  ne  pensaya  d'applicar  parte  alcuna  de 

detti  beni  a  se,  ne  alia  sede  apostolica,  come  multi  temeyano :  benche 

di  raggione  Io  potesse  fare,  per  le  ingiurie  et  damn!  receyuti :  ma 

che  yoleva  conyertir  il  tutto  in  seyitio  d'Iddio  et  a  benefi^iio  de!l 

regno  seuza  ha?er  pur  una  minima  consideratione  del  suo  priyatd 

interesse  :  et  confidandosi  nella  pieta  di  quel  principi,  yoleya  far  loro 

quest'  honore  di  far  per  mezo  del  suo  legato,  quelle  gratie  che  pares. 

sero  conyenienti  secondo  la  proposta  et  Intercessioi^e  delle  loro 

maesta,  a  quelle  persone  che  esse  giudicassero  ^^tgae  d'essere  gratL 
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.fiqate,  et  atte  ad  ajutar  la  causa  Mia  religione.  Soa  maesta  re^ 
pondendo  ringratio  prima  molto  V.  Santita  mostrando  di  conoi^cere  Im 
sua  bona  mente,  et  con  dire,  che  eUa  in  vero  haTe?a  fatto  assai:  poi 
disse  che  per  gli  impediment!  et  occupation!  delta  guerra,  non  haTeva 
potuto  attendcre  a  questo  negpcio  come  saria  stato  il  suo  desiderio : 
ma  che  hora  gli  attenderia ;  et  che  hi^Te^a  gia  scritto  e  mandato  in 
Inghilterra,  per  intender  meglio  in  questa  parte  il  stato  delle  cosa,  et 
aspettaya  in  breve  risposta:  et  che  bisognava  ben  considerare  fin. 
doue  si  potesse  andare  nel  rimoTer  questo  impedimento  d'beni ;  il 
quali  esso  per  lesperienza  che  hayeva  hayuto  in  Germania,  conosceva 
esser  il  principale.  Perchioche  quanto  alia  doctrina,  disse,  che  poco 
se  ne  curayano  questo  tali,  non  credendo  ne  all'una  ne  all  altra  yia : 
.disse  anche  che  essendo  stati,  questi  beni  dedicati  a  Dio,  non  era  da 
concedere  cosi  ogni  cosa,  a  quelli  che  li  teneyano  :  e  che  se  bene  a 
lei  io  dicessi  findoye  s'estendesse  la  mia  faculta,  non  pero  si  hayeva 
da  far  intendere  il  tutto  ad  altri :  e  che  sara  bisogno  yeder  il  breye 
della  faculta  per  ampliarle  doye  fusse  necessario :  alche  io  risposi 
haverlo  gia  fatto  yedere  a  Monsieur  d' Arras,  il  quale  non  disse  altra: 
e  dubitando  io  che  questa  non  fusse  yia  di  maggior  dilatione  dissi  a 
.S.  Maesta,  che  deyendosi  come  io  intendeya  e  come  S.  Maesta  doyeya 
eaper  meglio,  fare  in  breye  il  parlamento,  era  d'ayertiregrandimente, 
che  non  si  facexse  senza  conclusione  nella  causa  dell  obedienza  delta 
chiesa :,  che  quando  altrimente  si  facesse,  sarebbe  d'un  grandissimo 
scandalo  a  tutto  il  mondo,  e  danno  alia  detta  causa:  e  che  se  bene  la 
regina  a  fare  un  cossi  grande  atto,  hayeya  giudicato  hayer  bisogno 
.della  congiuutione  del  Re  suo  Marito,  come  che  non  esse  ^  bonam 
.mulierem  esse  solam,'  sc  hora  che  Iddio  ha  prosperato  e  condotto  al 
fine  questa  santa  congiuntione,  si  differisse  piu  I'essecutiooe  di 
.  questo  effetto,  che  deye  essar  il  principio  et  il  fundamento  di  tutte  le 
.loro  regie  attioni,  non  restarebbe  via  di  satisfar  a  Dio,  ne  a  gli 
huomini :  e  dicendo  S,  Maesta  che  bisognava  anco  hayer  grand 
.respetto  alia  mala  dispositione  de  gli  interessatt  e  quanto  uniyersal. 
mente  sia  arbborito  questo  nome  d'obedienza  della  chiesa,  e  questo 
cappcl  rossO)  e  I'habito  ancora  deM  religiosi,  yoltatosi  all  hora  a 
jVlons.  Nuncio  e  in  tel  proposito  parlando  de  fratri  condotti  di 
Spagnia  dal  Re  suo  figlivolo  che  fu  consegliato  far  loro  mutar  I'habko, 
se  bene  cio  non  si  feci,  ne  si  conveniya  fare  :  condiro  aqco.  di  qyaoto 
.importanza  fusse  il  tumulto  del  popolo,  et  in  tal  proposito  toccando 
.anche  de  i  mail  officii  che  non  cessavano  di  fare  per  ogni  yia  i  nemici 
esterni.  Io  risposi  che  volendo  aspettare  che  tutti  da  se  hi  dispones, 
sero,  e  che  cessasse  ogni  impedimento,  saria  un  non  yenir  mai  a  fine, 
perchioche,  gli  interessati  massimamente,  altro  non  yorriano  se  non 
che  si  continuasse  nel  presente  stato  non  tenere  et  godere  esse,  tutto 
quello  che  hanno.  In  fine  fu  concluso  che  si  aspettasse  la  riposta 
d'Inghilterra,  col  ritorno  del  sccretario  Eras,  che  saria  fra  pochi  di, 
e  che  in  questo  mezzo  io  penssassi  e  conferissi  di  quelle  cose  con 
Monsieur  d'Arras.  V.  Beatitudine  puo  con  la  sua  prudenza  yedere  in 
che  stato  si  trovi  questa  causa;  e  come  sara  necessario,  che  qui  si 
trattino  le  difiiculta  sopra  questa  beui ;  e  per  non  tediarla  con  mag^ 
^ior  luDghezza  quel  di  piu  che  mi  occurreria  dlrle   V.  Santita  91 
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iSegnll^  intendere  clall  agente  mio,  alfa  quale  con  la  debita  rieyerenza 
bacio  i  santissimi  piedi  preguando  il  Sig.  Iddio  che  la  coos^rvl  \on* 
gamente  a  seiyitio  della  sua  ckiessa.  Di  Bruxelles  alii  13  d^October 
1554. 

ReginaidUs  Card.  Polus\ 

A  Letter  of  Cardinal  PooVs  to  Philip  the  Second^  complaining  of 
the  Delays  that  had  been  made^  and  desiring  a  speedy  Admittance 
into  England, 

♦  . 

Serenissime  Rec^ 
JAM  annus  est  cum  istius  r^ias  dotnus  fores  pulsare  Coepi,  ii^doiii 
quisquam  eas  mihi  aperuit.     Tu  yero,  rex,  st  queras^  ut  sclent  qui 
suas  fores  pulsare  audiunt,  quisnam  pulset  ?  atque  ego  hoc  tantuni 
respondeam  tne  esse  qui  ne  iheo  assensu  regia  ista  domus  ei  claudete. 
tur,  quae  tecum  simul  eenn  nunc  tenet,  passu s  sum  me  domo  et  patria 
expelli,  et  extlium  yiginti  anndrum  hac  de  causa  pertuli.     An  si  hoc 
dicam  non  vel  uno  hoc  nomine  dighus  yidear  cui  et  in   patriatn 
reditus  et  ad  yos  aditus  detur?  at  ego  nee  meo  nomine  nee  priyatanf 
personam  gerens  pulso^  aut  quidquam  postulo^   sed  ejus  nomine 
ej  usque  personam  referens,  qui  summi  regis  et  pastoris  hominum  ill 
terris  yicem  gerit     Hie  eat  Petri  successor:  atque  adeo  ut  noii 
minus  yere  dicam,  ipse  Petrus^  cujus  authoritas   et  potestas  cuni 
antea  in  isto  regno  matime  vigeret  ac  floreret,  postquam  ndn  passii 
est  jus  regiae  domus  el  adiini^  quae  nunc  eam  possidet,  ex  eo  per 
Eummam  injuriam   est  ejecta.     Is  regias  per  me  fores  jamprideni 
pulsat,  et  tamen  quae  reliquis  omnibus  patent  ei  uni  nondum  aperiun. 
tur.     Quid  ita  ejus  ne  pulsantis  sonum  an  yocantis  vocem  non  audi^ 
erunt,  qui  intus  sunt  ?  audierunt  sane,  et  quidem  non  minore  cunI 
admiratione  diyinae  potentiae  et  benignitatis  erga  ecclesiam,  quam 
olim  Maria  ilia  affecta  fuerit,  cum,  ut  est  in  Actis  Apostolorum^ 
Rhode  ancilla  ei  nunciasset  Petrum  quem  rex  in  yhicula  conjecerat^ 
ut  mox  necaret,  et  pro  quo  ecclesia  assidue  precabatur,  e  carcere 
libera tum  ante  ostium  pulsantem  stare.     Ut  enim  hoc  ei  caeterisque 
qui  cum  ilia  erant  maguam  attulit  admiratioliem,  ita  nunc  qui  norunt 
eos  qui  Petri  autoritatem  potestatemque  in  isto  regno  retinendam 
esse  contendebant,   in    yincula   Ilerodlano   Imperio  conjectos,  et 
crudelissime  interfectos  fuisse,  quin  etiam  successorum  Petri  nomina 
e  libris  omnibus  sublata  in  quibus  precationes  ecclesiae  pro  eorum 
incolumitate  ac  salute  continebantur,  qui  inquam  ha^c  norunt,  facta 
ad  omnem  memoriam  Petri  autoritatis  a  Christo  traditae   penitns  ex 
animis  hominum  delendam,  qui  fieri  potest  ut  non  maximeadmirentnr 
hoc  diyinae  benignitatis  et  potentiae  pignus  ac  testimonium,  Petrum 
nunc  quasi  iterum  e  carcere  Herodis  liberatum,  ad  regiae  domui 
fores  unde  haec  omnia  iniquissima  in  eum  edicta  emanarunt,  pulsan. 
lem  stare,  et  cum  hoc  maxime  mirandum  est,  turn  illud  non  minus 
mirum,  a  Maria  regina  domum  banc  teneri :  sed  cur  ilia  tamdiu  fore's 
aperire  distulit.     De  ancilla  quidem  illud  Mariae  scriptum  est,'  earn 
Petri  voce  audita  prsnimio  gaudio  suse  quasi  obiitam,  de  aperiende 
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non  cogitasse :  rem  prius,  ut  Mariae  aliisqae  qui  cum  ea  erant  mali 
ciaret,  accurrisse,  qui  cum  primo  an  ita  esset  dubitasient,  mox  cm 
Petrus  pulsare  pergeret  aperierunt^  neque  ilium  domo  recipere  nuit 
▼eriti,  etsi  maximaro  timendl  causam  habebant,  Herode  ipso  rifo  et 
regnante.  Hie  Tero  quid  dicam  de  Maria  regina,  gaudeo  ne  earn  an 
timore  esse  prohibitam  quominus  aperueiit;  pnesertim  cum  ipat 
Petri  Tocem  audierit,  cum  certo  sciat  eum  ad  domus  suae  januam 
jaradiu  pulsantem  stare :  cum  admirabilem  Dei  in  hac  re  potoifiaa 
agnoscat,  qui  non  per  Angelum,  ut  tunc  Petrum  e  carcere  Herodis^ 
sed  sua  manu  eduxit,  dejecta  porta  ferrea  quae  Tiam  ad  regiam  ejus 
domum  intercludebat :  scio  -equidem  illam  gaudere,  scio  etiam  vera 
timere ;  neque  enim  nisi  timeret  tam  diu  distulisset.  Vemm  ti  Petii 
liberatione  gaudet,  si  rei  miraculum  agnoscit,  quid  impediaMiito  felt 
quo  minus  ei  ad  januam  lastabunda  occurrerit,  eamqae  merhas  Tko 
gratias  agens,  introduxerit,  Herode  praesertim  mortuo,  omniqiie  cjif 
imperio  ad  eam  delato  ?  An  fortassis  Diyina  ProWdentta  que  te  dL 
lectum  Petri  Filium  et  ei  Tinim  destinarat,  illam  timore  aliquo  ttftk 
tisper  effici  pennisit^dnm  Teniases,  ut  utriasque  ad  rem  fam  pneckiam 
&  saltttarem  agendam,  opera  atque  officium  conjungeretur :  eqnideo 
aic  antea  hone  Mariae  reginae  conjugis  toae  ttmorem,  qnod  etiam  ad 
eam  scripsi,  sum  interpretatua :  ac  propterea  ad  te  nunc,  Tirmn  fjiiS| 
principem  religiosissimum,  acribo,  et  abs  te  ipaina  Petri  Christi  VIcai 
rii  nomine  postolo,  ut  illi  omnes  ttmoria  eaasaa  proraaa  excatias: 
habes  Tero  expeditissimam  excutien^  rationem,  ai  considerea  eiqiHi 
proponaa,  qnam  indignnm  ait  si  dum  te  ilia  corporis  aui  aponaonl 
acceraerit,  cum  non  deeaaent  quae  timenda  viderentar,  tamen  omnenl 
timorem  aola  vicerit,  nunc  te  tanto  principi  illi  conjuncto,  timore 
prohiberi  quominus  aditum  ad  se  aperiat  sponaas  animae  auae,  mecnm 
una  &  cum  Petro  tamdiu  ad  fores  expectanti ;  qui  praesertim  tot  St 
tam  miris  modis  custodem  ejus  se,  defensoremque  esse  declarayerit; 
Noli  enim,  rex,  putare,  me,  aut  solum  ad  vestram  regiam  domum^ 
aut  uno  tantum  Petro  comitatum  renisse ;  cujus  rei  hoc  quidem  tibi 
certum  argumentum  esse  potest,  quod  tamdiu  perserero  pulaans: 
nam  sive  ego  solus  Tenissem,  solus  jampridem'  abiissem,  querens  & 
es^postulans  quae  aliis  omnibus  pateant,  mihi  uni  occlusas  esse  fores ; 
aire  una  mecum  solus  Petrus,  jampridem  is  quoque  discessisaet,  meque 
aecum  abduxisset,  puWere  pedum  excusso,  quod  ei  praeceptum  fuit  a 
Domino  utfaceret  quotiescunque  ejus  nomine  aliquo  accedens  noa 
admitteretur.  Cum  Tero  nihil  ego,  quod  ad  me  quidem  attinet  con^ 
querens,  persererem,  cum  Petrus  pulsare  non  desistat,  utrumque 
acito  ab  ipso  Christo  retineri,  ut  sibi  sponso  animae  utriusque  Testrum 
aditus  ad  tos  patefiat.  Neque  enim  unquam  Terebor  dicere,  Christum 
in  bac  legatione,  qua  pro  ejus  Ticario  fungor,  mecum  adesse:  quam. 
diu  quidem  mihi  conscius  ero  me  nihil  meum,  me  non  yestra,  s^  yof 
ipsos  toto  animo  omnique  studio  qaaerere.  Tu  Tero,  princeps  Ca. 
Iholice,  cui  nunc  Divina  Proyidentia  et  benignitate  additum  est  alte& 
rum  hoc  praeclarum  fidei  defensoris  cognomen,  quo  reges  AngKs 
Apostolica  Petri  autoritate  sunt  aucd  atque  ornati,  tecum  nunc  con. 
aidera  quam  id  tuae  pietati  conyeniat,  cum  omnibus  omnium  principum 
ad  te  iegatis  aditua  patuerit,  ut  tibi  de  hoc  ipso  cognomino  adepto 
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gratularenttir,  solum  snccessoris  Petri  qui  hoc  dedit,  legatum,  qui 
propterea  missus  est  ut  te  in  solio  regal  diyina  summi  omnium  regis 
quam  affert  pace  et  gratia,  confirmet,  non  admitti  ?  An  si  quidquam 
hie  ad  timorem  proponitur,  quominiis  eum  admittis  non  multo  magis 
Christi  hac  in  re  raetuenda  esset  offensio,  quod  ejus  legatus  qui 
omnium  primus  audiri  debuit^  tamdiu  fores  expectet,  cum  csetert 
homines  qui  multo  post  venerunt,  nulla  interposita  mora,  introducti 
auditique  sint  &  honorifice  dtmissi.  At  hie  conqueri  incipio  ;  coj]« 
queror  quidem,  sed  idcirco  conquiEiror,  ne  justam  tuse  majestati 
causam  de  me  conquerendi  praebeam,  quam  sane  praeberem,  si  cum 
periculi,  quod  ex  hac  cunctatione  admittendi  legati  a  Christo  vicaria 
missi,  nobis  yestroque  regno  impendet,  reginam  ssepe  admonuerim, 
nihil  de  ea  re  ad  majestatem  tuam  scriberem ;  quod  officium  cum 
tibi  a  me  pro  eo  quo  fungor  munere  maxtme  debeatur,  id  me  satis 
persoluturum  esse  arbitror,  si  his  Uteris  ostendero  quantum  periculi 
ei  immineat,  cui  illud  yere  dici  potest,  ^  distulisti  Christum  tuum.' 
Is  autem  Christum  differt,  qui  legatum  missum  ab  ejus  yicario,  ad 
reqmrendam  obedientiam  ecclesiae,  ipsi  Christo  debttam,  ex  quo 
nostra  omnium  pendet  salus,  non  statim  admittit.  Differs  yero,  ta 
princeps,  si  cum  accersitus  fueris  ut  pro  munere  regio  yiam  ad  hane 
diyinam  obedientiam  in  tuo  isto  regno  restituendam  munias,  ipse  alia 
agas. 
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HE  discourse  yre  had  the  other  day,  I  hope,  satisfied  yon  in  the 
main,  that  Christ  can  haye  but  one  church  here  upon  earth  ;  and  I  be.' 
lieye  that  it  is  as  yisible,  as  that  the  Scripture  is  in  print,  that  none  can 
be  that  church  but  that  which  is  called  the  Roman  caUiolick  church. 
I  think  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  with  entering  into  that  ocean 
of  particular  disputes,  when  the  main,  and,  in  truth,  the  only  ques« 
tion  is,  where  that  church  is,  which  we  profess  to  belieye,  in  the: 
f  we  creeds  ?  We  declare  there  to  belieye  one  catholick  and  apostolick 
church  ;  and  it  is  not  lefttoeyery  fantastical  man's  head  to  belieye  as^ 
he  pleases,  but  to  the  church,  to  whom  Christ  left  the  power  upon 
earth,  to  goyern  us  in  matters  of  faith,  who  made  these  creeds  for 
our  directions.    It  were  a  ?ery  irrational  thing  to  make  laws  for  a 
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country,  and  leave  it  to  the  inhabitants  to  be  the  interpreters  lufd. 
^dges  of  those  laws;  for  then  every  man  if  ill  be  his  own  judge,  and^ 
by  consequence,  no  such  thing  as  either  r^ht  or  wrong.  Can  we 
thertefore  suppose,  that  God  Almighty  would  leave  us  at  those  uncer^ 
tainties,  as  to  give  us  a  rule  to  go  by,  and  leave  every  man  to  be  his 
•wn  judge?  I  do  ask  any  ingenuous  man,  whether  it  be  not  the 
tame  thing  to  follow  our  own  fancy,  or  to  interpret  the  Scripture  by 
it  ?  I  would  have  any  man  shew  me,  where  the  power  of  deciding 
Matters  of  faith  is  given  to  every  particular  man.  Christ  left  his 
power  to  his  church,  even  to  forgive  sins  in  heaven ;  and  left  his  Spi« 
fit  with  them,  which  they  exercised  after  his  resurrection ;  first,  by 
his  apostles  in  these  creeds,  and  many  years  after  by  the  ccnincil  at 
Nice,  where  that  creed  was  made,  that  is  called  by  that  name ;  and^ 
by  the  power,  which  they  had  received  from  Christ,  they  were  the 
judges  even  of  the  Scripture  itself,  many  years  after  the  apostles, 
Which  books  were  canonical,  and  which  were  not.  And,  if  they  had 
Ais  power  then,  I  desire  to  know  how  they  came  to  lose  it,  and  by 
what  authority  men  separate  themselves  from  that  church.  The  only 
pretence  I  ever  heard  of,  was,  because  the  church  has  failed,  ia 
wresting  and  interpreting  the  Scripture  contrary  to  the  true  sense  and 
Cleaning  of  it ;  and  that  they  have  imposed  articles  of  faith  upon  us, 
which  are  not  to  be  warranted  by  God's  word.  I  do  desire  to  know 
who  is  to  be  judge  of  that :  whether  the  whole  church,  the  succession 
whereof  has  continued  to  this  day  without  interruption ;  or  partico* 
lar  men,  who  have  raised  schisms  for  their  own  advantage. 

This  is  a  true  copy  of  a  letter^  I  found  in  the  king  my  bfom 
ther's  strong-box,  written  in  his  ozpn  hand.        James  R« 

The  Second  Pqyer. 

IT  is  a  sad  thing  to  consider  what  a  world  of  heresies  are  crept 
into  this  nation;  every  man  thinks  himself  as  competent  a  judge  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  the  very  apostles  themselves ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  should  be  so,  since  that  part  of  the  nation  which  looks  most  like 
a  church,  dares  not  bring  the  true  arguments  against  the  other  sects, 
for  fear  they  should  be  turned  against  themselves,  and  confuted  by 
their  own  arguments.  The  church  of  England,  as  it  is  called,  would 
fain  have  it  tiiought,  that  they  are  the  judges  in  matters  spiritual,  and 
jet  dare  not  say  positively,  that  there  is  no  appeal  from  them  ;  for 
either  they  must  say,  that  they  are  infallible  (which  they  cannot  pre. 
tend  to),  or  confess,  that  what  they  decide,  in  matterss  of  conscience, 
If  no  further  to  be  followed,  than  it  agrees  with  every  man's  private 
judgment.  If  Christ  did  leave  a  church  here  upon  earth,  and  we 
were  all  once  of  that  church,  how,  and  by  what  authority,  did  we 
separate  from  that  church  ?  If  the  power  of  interpreting  of  Scrip- 
tare  be  in  every  man*s  brain,  what  need  have  we  of  a  church  or 
drarch-men  ?  To  what  purpose,  then,  did  our  Saviour,  after  he  had 
given  his  apostles  power  to  bind  and  loose  in  heaven  and  earth,  add 
to  it,  that  he  would  be  with  them,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  f 
Thete  words  were  not  spoken  parabolicallyi  or  by  way  of  figure; 
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Christ  was  then  ascending  into  his  glory,  and  left  his  power  with  his 
church,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  We  have  had,  these  hun- 
dred years  past,  the  sad  effects  of  denying  to  the  church  that  power, 
in  matters  spiritual,  without  an  appeal.  What  country  can  subsist  in 
peace  or  quiet,  where  there  is  not  a  supreme  judge,  from  whence 
there  can  be  no  appeal  ?  Can  there  be  any  justice  done,  where  the 
offendersare  their  own  judges,  and  equal  interpreters  of  the  law  with 
those  that  are  appointed  to  administer  justice  ?  This  is  our  case  here 
in  England,  in  matters  spiritual ;  for  the  pirotcstants  are  not  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  it  is  the  true  church,  from  whence  there  can 
be  no  appeal;  but  because  the  discipline  of  that  church  is  conform^ 
able  at  that  present  to  their  fancies,  which,  as  soon  as  it  shall  contra- 
dict, or  vary  from,  they  are  ready  to  embrace,  or  join  with  the  next 
congregation  Of  people,  whose  discipline  and  worship  agrees  with 
their  Opinion  at  that  time ;  so  that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  there 
is  no  other  church,  nor  interpreter  of  Scripture,  but  that  which  lies 
in  every  man's  giddy  brain.  I  desire  to  know,  therefore,  of  every 
serious  considerer  of  these  things,  whether  the  great  work  of  our 
salyation  ought  to  depend  upon  such  a  sandy  foundation  as  this  ? 
Pid  Christ  ever  say  to  the  civil  magistrate  (much  less  to  the  people) 
that  he  would  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world  ?  or,  Did  he 
give  them  the  power  to  forgive  sins?  St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians, 
^  Ye  are  God's  husbandry,  ye  are  God's  building  ;  we  are  labourers 
^  with  God.*  This  shews  who  are  the  labourers,  and  who  are  the 
husbandry  and  building :  and  in  this  whole  chapter,  and  in  the  pre. 
ceding  one,  St.  Paul  takes  great  pains  to  set  forth,  .that  they,  the 
clergy,  have  the  spirit  of  God,  without  which  no  man  searcheth  the 
deep  things  of  God;  and  he  c6ncludeth  the  chapter  with  this  verse: 
^  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  instruct 
^  him  ?  but  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ.'  Now,  if  we  do  but  con- 
sider, in  human  probability  and  reason,  the  powers  Christ  leaves  to 
his  church  in  the  Gospel,  and  St.  Paul  explains  so  distinctly  after- 
wards, we  cannot  think  that  our  Saviour  said  all  these  things  to  no 
purpose ;  and,  pray,  consider,  on  the  other  side,  that  those,  who 
resist  the  truth,  and  will  not  submit  to  this  church,  draw  their  argu. 
roents  from  implications  and  far.fetched  interpretations,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  deny  plain  and  positive  words ;  which  is  so  great  % 
disingenuity,  that  it  is  not  almost  to  be  thought  that  they  can  believe 
themselves.  Is  there  any  other  foundation  of  the  protestant  church, 
but  that,  if  the  civil  magistrate  please,  he  may  caU  such  of  the  cleigy 
as  he  thinks  fit  for  his  turn  at  that  time,  and  turn  the  church  either 
to  presbytery,  independency,  or,  indeed,  what  he  pleases  ?  This 
was  the  way  of  our  pretended  Reformation  here  in  England;  and, 
by  the  same  rule  and  authority,  it  may  be  altered  into  ap  many  more 
shapes  and  forms,  as  there  are  fancies  in  men's  heads. 

TTiis  is  a  true  copy  of  a  p(fery  written  hy  the  late  king  mw 
brother^  in  his  own  handy  vohich  I  found  in  his  closets 
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XT  is  so  reasonable  to  expect,  that  a  person  always  bred  up  in  the 
chnrch  of  England,  and  as  well  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  it,  as 
the  best  dirines  and  her  capacity  could  make  her,  should  be  liable  to 
many  censures,  for  leaving  that^  and  making  herself  a  mc^mber  of  the 
Roman  Catfaolick  Church,  to  which,  i  confess,  I  was  one  of  the 
gfeatest  enemies  it  ever  had ;  that  I  cliose  rather  to  endeavour  to  sa. 
Htfy  my  friends  by  reading  this  paper,  than  to  have  the  troid>le  to 
answer  all  the  questions  that  may  daily  be  asked  me.  And  first,  I 
do  protest,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  no  person,  mail, 
or  woman,  directly,  nor  indirectly,  ever  said  any  thing  to  me,  sinoe  I 
came  into  England,  or  used  the  least  endeavour  to  niake  me  change 
ny  religion :  it  is  a  blessing  I  wholly  owe  to  Aimiglrty  God,  aad  I 
iMpe  the  hearing  of  a  prayer  f  daily  made  him,  ever  since  I  was  ia 
France  and  Flanders;  where,  seeing  much  of  the  devotion  of  the  ca* 
Aelicks,  though  I  had  very  little  myself,  I  made  it  my  continual 
request  to  Almighty  God,  that,  if  I  were  not,  I  might,  before  I 
di^  be  in  the  true  religion,  f  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  but  that  I 
was  so,  and  never  had  any  manner  of  scruple  till  November  last ; 
when,  reading  a  book,  called,  ^  The  History  of  the  Reformntipn,* 
by  Dr.  Heylin,  which  I  had  heard  very  much  commended,  and  had 
been  told,  if  ever  I  had  any  doubt  in  my  religion,  that  would  settle 
me ;  instead  of  which,  I  found  it  the  description  of  the  horridest  uu 
crileges  in  the  world ;  and  could  find  no  reason  why  we  left  the 
dmrch,  but  for  three  the  most  abominable  ones  that  were  ever  beard 
of  among  Christians :  first,  Henry  the  Eighth  renounces  the  pope'a 
andiority.  because  he  would  not  give  him  leave  to  part  with  his 
wife,  ana  marry  another,  in  her  lifetime ;  secondly,  Edwaxd  the 
SuLth  was  a  child,  and  governed  by  his  uncle,  who  made  his  estate 
bnt  of  church  lands. 

And  then  Queen  Elisabeth,  who,  being  no  lawful  heiress  to  the 
Crown,  could  have  no  way  to  keep  it,  but  by  renouncing  a  church 
that  could  never  suiier  so  unlawful  a  thing  to  be  done  by  one  of  her 
chihlreo.  I  confess,  I  cannot  think  the  Holy  Ghost  conld  ever  be 
in  such  councils ;  and  it  is  very  strange,  that,  if  the  bishops  had  no 
design,  but,  as  they  say,  the  restoring  us  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pri- 
mitive chnreh,  they  should  never  think  upon  it,  till  Henry  the 
Eighth  made  a  breach  upon  so  unlawful  a  pretence.  These  scruples 
being  raised,  I  began  to  consider  of  the  difference  between  the  ca* 
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tholiclcs  ^nd  us  ;  and  examined  them,  as  well  as  I  could,  by  the  holjr 
Scripture,  which  though  I  do  n6t  pretend  to  be  able  to  understand, 
yet,  there  are  some  things  I  found  so  easy,  that  I  cannot  but  won. 
der  I  had  bc^en  $o  long  without  finding  them  out ;  as  the  real  pre* 
sence  in  the  blessed  sacrament,  the  inmllibility  of  the  church,  con* 
fession,  and  praying  for  the  deadk  After  thi?*,  I  spoke  severally  to 
two  of  the  best  *  bishops  we  have  in  England,  who  both  told  me 
there  were  many  things  in  the  Roman  church,  which,  it  were^  ver);' 
much  to  be  wished  we  had  kept ;  as  confession,  which  was,  n6 
doubt,  commanded  by  God  :  that  praying  for  the  dead  was  One  of 
the  ancient  things  in  Christianity:  that,  for  their  parts,  they  did  it 
daily,  though  they  would  not  own  it ;  and,  afterwards,  pressing  one 
of  them  +  very  much  upon  the  other  points,  he  told  me,  that  if  he 
had  been  bred  a  Yatholick,  he  would  not  change  his  religion  ;  but, 
that  being  of  another  church,  wherein,  he  was  sure,  were  all  things 
necessary  to  «ilvatien,  he  thought  it  very  ill  to  glVe  tliat  scandal,  tA 
to  leave  that  church  wherein  he  had  received  his  baptism. 

All  these  discourses  did  but  add  more  to  the  desire  I  had,  to  be  a 
catholick,  and  gave  me  the  most  terril^le  agonies  in  the  world,  wifhin 
myself.  For  all  this,  fearing  to  be  rash  in  a  matter  of  that  weight, 
I  did  all  I  could  to  satisfy  myself;  made  it  my  daily  prayer  to  Gt>d, 
to  settle  me  in  the  right,  and  so  went  on  Christmas-day  to  fecenre  in 
the  King's  chapel ;  after  which  I  was  more  troubled  than  ever,  and 
could  never  be  in  quiet,  till  I  had  told  my  desire  to  a  catholick,  wllift 
brought  a  priest  to  me,  and  that  was  the  first  I  ever  did  conrerae 
with,  upon  my  word.  The  more  I  spoke  to  him,  the  more  I  'WtCM 
confirmed  in  my  design ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  doubt 0^ 
the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  says,  The  holy  sacrament  h 
his  body  and  blood ;  so  I  cannot  believe,  that  he  who  is  the  author  6i 
all  truth,  and  who  has  promised  to  be  with  his  church  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  would  permit  them  to  give  that  hply  mystery  to  the  laity  but 
in  one  kind,  if  it  were  not  lawful  so  to  do. 

I  am  not  able,  or,  if  I  were,  would  I  enter  into  disptites  with  any 
body ;  I  only,  in  short,  say  tliis,  for  the  changing  of  my  religieii, 
which  I  take  God  to  witness,  I  would  never  have  done,  if  I  had 
thought  it  possible  to  save  my  soul  otherwise.  I  think  I  need  not 
say,  it  is  any  interest  in  this  world  leads  me  to  it :  it  will  be  fiHVa 
enough  to  every  body,  that  I  must  lose  all  the  friends  and  credit  t 
have  here,  by  it ;  and  have  very  well  weighed,  which  I  could  b^k 
part  with,  my  ^are  in  this  world  or  the  next:  I  thank  God  I  (onAd 
no  difficulty  in  the  choice. 

My  only  prayer  is,  that  the  poor  catholieks  of  this  nation  may  n6t 
sufier  for  my  being  of  their  religion ;  that  God  would  but  give  me 
patience  to  bear  them,  and  then,  send  me  any  afflictions  in  this  world, 
so  I  may  enjoy  a  blessed  eternity  hereafter. 

SL  James^Sj  Aug,  20,  1670. 

•  Dr.  Sheldon,  Archbiahopof  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Blaodford,  Bitbop  of  Worcffter. 
4  Dr.  Blandford,  Bishop  of  Wofcesur. 
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THE  DESIGNS  OF  FRANCE 

AGAINST  ENGLAND  AND  HOLLAND 

DISCOVEBED ; 

Or,  the  Intrigues  of  that  Crown,  for  the  utter  ruin  of  both  those 

Nations  laid  open«     With  allowance  *• 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  READER. 

Hiese papers  (which  were  intended  to  be  published  before  this  timey 
had  the  press  been  open  for  such  truths)  plainly  discover  the  cun. 
ning  intrigues,  wicked  designs,  and  unchristian  practices  of  the 
Fi«nch  king,  for  the  over  throw  of  England  and  Holland,  and 
with  them  the  Protestant  religion.  If  this  account  be  (as 
it  is  hoped)  approved  of,  a  further  infoimatioii  may  be  ex. 
pected  from  the  same  hand. 

.  JljLeNRY  the  Eighth,  king  of  England,  did,  in  his  time,  cause  a 
medal  to  be  stamped  with  a  hand  stretched  out  of  a  cloud,  holding  a 
balance  in  equal  poise,  whereof  both  the  scales  represented  Spain 
and  France,  with  this  motto.  Cut  adfuered  prwest^  i.  e.  My  alliance 
weighs  it  down.  It  seems,  that  prince  well  knew  his  own  might; 
whereas  now  England  may  be  compared  to  an  ox,  who,  being  insen. 
sible  of  his'own  strength,  quietly  submits  himself  to  the  yoke.  EvL 
dent  it  is,  that  England  ha^many  advantages  beyond  other  kingdoms, 
but  especially  this,  that,  being  an  island,  it  can  easily  secure  itself 
against  any  foreign  force ;  they,  that  intend  an  invasion  against  it, 
'must  be  obliged  to  cross  the  seas,  and  struggle  with  the  winds  and 
waves,  and  alt  the  hazards  and  dangers  of  that  unstable  element, 
besides  a  very  potent  fleet,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  deter  their 
hardiest  enemy  from  any  such  design.  Now,  this  being  so,  it  is  ma. 
nifest  that  the  King  of  England  (having  peace,  and  a  strict  alliance^ 
with  Holland)  can  over.balance  the  party  he  designs  against 

This  is  a  truth,  France  is  so  fully  convinced  of,  that,  notwithstand. 
Ing  the  great  antipathy  there  is  between  both  nations,  he  has  hitherto 
spared  nothing,  and  is  still  turning  every  stone,  to  take  off  England 
from  its  true  interest,  and  to  engage  it  on  his  side,  or,  at  least,  to 
oblige  it  to  stand  neuter,  and  to  be  an  idle,  unconcerned  spectator 
of  the  horrid  tragedy  the  French  King  acts  upon  the  theatre  of 
Europe,  because  he  well  knows  that  England  is  better  able  to  pre- 
vent it,   and  spoil  his   sport,  than  any  other  state  or  k* — ^^'^ 

•  Supposed  to  b«  printed  anno  ISM.    Quarto,  coutaining  tirthc  pafet. 
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whatsoever,  and  rescue  Europe  from  the  uniTersal  slaTery  he  pre* 
pares  for  it. 

Would  the  King  of  England  only  be  pleased  to  open  his  ejes,. 
fast  closed  with  the  inchanted  slumbers  of  the  French  Dalilah,  to  take 
a  Yiew  of  his  own  strength  and  true  interest,  he  should  soon  find 
himself  making  another  figure  amongst  the  princes  of  Europe,  than 
of  late  years  he  hath  done,  and  with  ease  mount  that  high  degree  of 
power  and  glory,  of  being  the  professed  umpire  of  the  universe,  the 
sovereign  mediator  and  decider  of  controversies,  and  the  giver  of  peace 
to  all  Europe,  which  France,  in  a  vain  bravado,  pretends  to,  whei^ 
indeed  he  is  the  sole  troubler  of  it. 

To  arrive  at  this  transcendent  pitch  of  grandeur  and  authority, 
two  things  only  ^which  the  king  of  Fingland  may  do  when  he  pleases)^ 
are  requisite.  The  first  is,  that  his  majesty  do  comport  himself  so, 
as  to  engage  the  love  of  his  people,  and  keep  a  right  understanding 
between  htm  and  his  parliament.  And  the  second,  that  he  enter  into  a 
strict  alliance  with  Holland,  living  in  sincere  am'^ty,  perfect  union,  and 
good  correspondence  with  them,  in  order  to  their  common  defence, 
and  security.  The  former  of  these  is  very  easy,  and  the  king  will 
do  it,  as  soon  as  he  shall  resolve  to  desire  nothing  of  his  Parliament,, 
but  what  is  agreeable  with  the  laws  of  the  realm,  which,  by  his 
coronation^oath,  be  is  obliged  to  observe  and  maintain;  and  the 
latter  will  be  found  to  be  of  absolute  necessity,  as  soon  as  the  King 
of  England  shall  please  to  stop  his  ears  to  the  false  suggestions  of 
France,  and  stifle  those  jealousies  and  resentments,  which  his  emis* 
saries  daily  buz  into  his  head ;  there  being  nothing  to  fear  for 
England  from  the  States,  whose  desire  is  not  to  enlarge  their  domi. 
nions  (as  France  does)  by  invading  those  of  their  neighbours,  but 
only  to  keep  what  God  has  given  them,  and  to  maintain  their  subjects 
in  the  liberty  they  now  enjoy. 

This  France  so  ¥(e\\  knows,  that  he  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to 
prevent  it,  and  continually  sends  forth  some  crafty  turbulent  spirits 
tp  sow  the  seeds  of  division  and  misunderstanding  between  the  king 
and  his  parliament^  Thus  the  spirit  of  France  was  at  work,  to  ex., 
asperate  the  episcopal  party  against  the  Presbyterians,  and  again 
the  Presbyterians,  and  other  nonconformists,  against  them,  making 
them  believe  that  the  bishops  favoured  popery,  and  would  not  fail 
to  prove  turncoats,  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  should  be 
ottered  them,  and  that  the  king  did  incline  the  same  way,  with  a  thou., 
sand  like  suggestions  ;  which  so  set  the  people  against  the  king,  and 
filled  the  parliament  with  such  jealousies,  that  they  often  granted 
his  then  majesty  but  very  little  of  what  he  demanded,  and  gave  him 
so  much  work  at  home,  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  consider  what  was 
doing  abroad.  It  was  France  that  first  kindled  the  civil  wars  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First,  which  cost  England  so  much  blood,  the 
French  ambassador,  that  was  then  at  that  court,  boasting  at  his  re. 
turn  from  thence.  That  he  had  kindled  a  fire  in  England,  which 
should  not  be  quenched  of  a  long  time,  and  that  the  English,  for 
twenty  years  to  come,  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  claim  a^c 
^ing  of  France.' 
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To  the  kindling  of  this  unhappy  flame,  one  ftither  Josepli,  a  Capir. 
chine  friar,  did  much  contribte  under  hand,  by  means  of  the  pa. 
I^lsta,  especially  those  that  were  in  the  parliamont's  anny^  But  now^ 
since  the  King  *  of  England  has  thought  good  to  change  his  religion^ 
France  also  has  altered  his  battery,  and  turned  all  Ms  great  guns  a. 
gainst  the  church  of  England ;  and  so  fkr  are  the  minds  of  men  irrl^ 
lated  against  one  another,  that  his  British  majesty  will  not,  this  good 
while,  he  in  a  condition  to  look  any  where  else  but  at  heme,  where^ 
1^  is  like  to  meet  with  so  many  crossings  and  thwartings  of  the  designs 
lie  is  carrying  on,  that  he  will  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  break  through 
them,  and  accomplish  the  thing  he  aims  at,  and  so  zealously  niTects. 
And,  whilst  these  heart-burnings  continue  between  the  king  and  his 
]^ple,  he  will  be  forced  to  be  continually  upon  his  guard,  and  to 
keep  his  forces  about  him^  9.nd  cast  about  his  thoughts  kow  to  raise  a 
ftrad  to  maintain  them,  and  thereby  give  an  opportunity  to  France  to 

Ksess  himself  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  of  Spainf  too,  in  case  that 
g  should  chance  to  die,  which  happy  hour,  France,  with  a  great 
4eal  of  impatience,  looks  for. 

As  for  the  second  point,  viz.  a  league  i^ith  the  United  Proyinces, 
and  a  right  understanding  and  good  correspondence  between  those 
two  gOTomments,  to  oppose  all  powers  that  would  inmde  and  trou* 
lile  the  peace  ofChristendom,  it  is  certain  that  the  States,  for  their 

Erta,  would  most  gladly  embrace  the  proposal,  if  they  saw  any 
Lelmood  of  engaging  therein  with  safety,  and  being  seconded  upon 
•eeasion ;  of  which,  indeed,  there  is  but  little  probability,  as  long 
M  affairs  shall  continue,  in  the  condition  wherein  they  are  at  present. 
This  indeed  is  the  thing,  which,  of  all  others,  France  would  be 
ipieiy  loth  to  see,  becaus^  the  hearty  union  of  these  two  gOTeramentf 
would,  in  aH  probability,  put  a  stop  to  the  French  king's  under, 
takings,  overturn  all  his  designs,  and  pot  him  into  an  utter  incapa. 
city  of  attempting  any  thing  against  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  or  the 
ti^ce  with  the  emperor.  But  France  carries  a  watchful  eye  t  opre. 
jitBi  this  capital  ipconrenience,  a^d  that  by  an  assiduous  fomenting 
•nd  cherishing  feuds,  and  animosities,  between  those  two  riations, 
pud  impro?ing  every  occurrence  to  this  purpose  ;  of  which  we  have 
m  fresh  instance  in  the  business  of  Bantam,  which  had  been  long 
•go  made  up,  but  that  France  (who  finds  It  best  fishing  in  trebled 
waters)  thinks  it  more  for  his  interest,  thi^t  it  should  remain  undo, 
tenmned ;  which  is  the  very  reason  w^  it  was  never  made  an  end  of, 
Imt  kept  as  a  reserve  for  a  quarrel  upon  occasion.  That  there  can 
le  nothing  so  e^ently  destructive  of  the  French  designs,  as  thi§ 
mion  between  England  and  Holland,  rs  very  apparent ;  England* 
oan,  when  it  pleases,  overturn  the  projects  of  France  against  the 
^^nish  Netherlands;  neither  cauld  th^t  king  ev^r  have  taken  Lux. 
emburg,  if  the  late  king  of  England  had  had  the  least  inclinatii^i  toi 
oppose  him  in  that  attempt ;  but  the  French  king  so  well  knew  kow 
to  take  him  by  the  blind  side,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  mischief 
tlH  the  city  was  taken.  It  was  a  capital  error  for  Englaodi  to  part 
yflA  Dunkirk,  a  place  tiiat  opened  a  passage  for  them  to  France  and 

•  KingJuMt  tbt  Second.       t  TbUcame  to  passiiB  rrfardtoSpaii^   >»bcrfproplM»k4» 
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ike  Low-Countries:  bat  k  would  make  the  matter  much  wofse^  if  atl 
those  countries  should  be  fain  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  ef  Lewin  the 
Great,  and  he,  by  this  means,  should  join  Newport  and  Ofetend  * 
to  Dunkirk ;   for  then  would  Flushing  follow  by  consequence,  and 
that  king  be  put  into  a  condition  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of 
the  sea  with  hia  British  majesty,   and  destroy  the   Dayigaddii  and 
commerce  of  this  flourishing  kingdom.     Having  got  thus  far,  he 
would  proceed  to  an  intire  conquest  of  the  United  ProYinces ;  Whidl 
point  being  once  gained  by  him,  England  would  have  but  little  reaton 
to  flatter  itself  with  the  hopes  of  a  better  lot.      Renowned  Queen 
Elisabeth,  of  happy  memory,  was  so  sensible  of  what  is  here  alledged, 
that  she  told  Monsieur  de  Sully,  the  French  King's  ambassador  athef 
•majesty's  court,  that  neither  France,    nor  England,  nor  any  other 
prince,  or  state  whatsoever,  ought  to  lay  any  claim  to  the  Low  Conn* 
tries,  and  that  she  would  never  suffer  the  king,  his  master,  io  make 
the  least  attempt  that  way.     Upon  which  Monsieur  de  Sully  sent 
word  to  his  master,  Henry  the  Fourth,'  That,  notwithstanding  the  op* 
posite  sentiments  of  the  queen,  his  majesty  might,  by  means  of  great 
forces,  keep  his  friends  within  their  own  bounds,  and  possess  himself  ef 
such  territories  and  cities  in  the  Jjow-Conntries,  as  should  be  neces. 
sary  to  join  France  and  the  United  Provinces  wholly  and  inseparablj 
together :  which  was,  (said  he)  the  only  way  to  restore  France  te 
its  primitive  grandeur  and  glory,  and  pitch  it  above  the  rest  of 
Christendom ;  for  if,  by  any  means,  the  provinces  of  Luxemburg^ 
Juliers,  Mark,  Mons,  Aix,  and  Cleves  were  once  united  to  France^ 
there  was  no  doubt,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  would  be  forced  to 
follow  their  example,  being  deprived  of  all  communication  and  cor* 
respondence  wfdi  the  rest  of  the  world.'     Sure  it  is  France  has 
always  inclined  this  way,  since  they  have  observed,  that  they  could 
not  compass  their  design  by  Italy,  as  the  Romans  of  old;  which  con* 
quest,  tho'  it  be  the  interest  of  all  princes  of  Europe  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  in  them  lies ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  these  two  states,  who  are 
nearer  at  hand,  an4  can  better  do  it,  are  the  most  of  all  concerned 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  French  in  the  Lbw.Countries^ 
which  would  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  dismal  consequences  to 
them,  as  before  mentioned.     As  for  Spain,  it  is  a  body  deprived  of 
the  use  of  its  limbs,  and  to  which  nothing  remains  but  that  of  its 
tongue,  viz.  To  pray  and  intreat  its  good  friends  and  allies  not  te^ 
forsake  it.     But  none  can  do  more  than  England,  towards  the  pre. 
servation  of  the  Low  Countries;  and,  if  his  British  majesty  had  net 
promised  to  stand  still,    Lexemburg  would  still  be  in  the  state 
wherein  it  was  formerly,  and  a  bpne  for  France  to  pick.    The  Frencll 
king  is  so  well  avrare  of  this,  that  he  takes  all  the  care  he  can  te 
keep  the  King  of  England  on  his  side,  or,  at  least,  to  remain  neuter^ 
in  case  he  will  not  declare  himself  for  him.     To  which  purpose  he. 
sparea  nothing,  neither  presents,  pensions,  nor  arts,  io  keep  all 
safe  on  that  side.     But,  alas !  this  money,  and  those  presents  of 
France,  are  like  a  snake  hid  under  rose-leaves.    This  is  a  smittng 
Vp^  which  hereafter  will  prove  a  deadly  sting    They  are  iron  chains. 

^  At  Uir  tcbcttc  WM  laid  bf  the- Frencb  kttBg  this  fummer,  I7MW 
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gilded  oTer  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  those  who  now  admire  what  here^ 
after  ihey  will  have  occasioa  to   lament,  if  they  do  not  betimes 
discover  the  cheat  of  him,  who  desi^^s  to  inslave  them.     England 
subsists  by  balancing  the  crown  of  France  and  Spain,  and  keeping 
them  in  equal  poise  ;  wherefore  it  must  needs  be  the  interest  of  that 
kingdom)  by  all  means  possible  to  prevent  the  Low.Countries  from 
b^pmii  g  an  occasion  to  the  over.weight  of  France,  lest,  by  this 
means,  it  should  be  incapacitated  to  maintain  the  balance  of  Europe 
for  time  to  come.     For  if  ever,  by  ill  fortune,  the  French  king 
should  n^ake  himself  piaster  of  all  the  seventeen  provinces,  as  it  is 
his  great  aim,  and  may  easily  be  brought  to  pass,  if  the  States  be 
rot  second^'d,  what  condition  will  England  then  be  in  ?  France  will 
be  stronger  than  they  at  sea,  and  in  the  Indies,  and  consequently 
interrupt  their  commerce  and  navigation,  by  keeping  a  great  fleet 
abroad,  especially  in  the  channel,  so  that  nothing  shall  be  able  to 
stir  out  of  the  English  havens,  but  by  theip  leave  ;  and,  upon  the 
least  occasion,  the  total  conquest  of  England  must  needs  ensue,  and 
that  without  remedy,  there  being  no.body  in  a  condition  to  stave  off 
their  final  ruin. 

Moreover,  the  .true  interest  of  England  is  to  keep  France  low,  as 
well  to  preserve  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  as  to  find  a  favourable  ocr 
casipn  to  recover  those  ancient  dominions  the  French  king  keeps 
from  them,  as  are  the  dukedoms  of  Brefagne,  Normandy,  Poictou, 
Languedoc,  nay  France  itself ;  for  of  the  marriage  of  the  King  of 
England  with   Margaret,  (laughter  to   Philip  the  Fair,  was   borq 
Henry  the  Fifth,  King  of  England,  who  had  the  same  right  to  France 
as  the  Dauphin  has  to  Spain.     The  three  sons  of  King  Philip  the 
Fair,  viz.  Ijewis  Hutin,  Philip  the  Tall,  and  Charles  the  Fair,  died 
all  without  issue  male  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  this,  when  the  King 
of  England  prosecuted  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  that  the 
Salick  law  was  made,  upon  a  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais's  in 
the  assembly  of  the  states,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  out 
from  an  allusion  to  that  place  of  the  gospel,  ^  the  HHies  spin  not :' 
that  the  rrpwn  of  France  ought  not  to  fall  to  the  distatf,     But  that 
law  cpuld  not  prescribe  to  time  past,  but  only  to  that  which  was  to 
come,  and  consequently  could  not  invalidate  the  King  of  England's 
pretensions.     After  this,  Henry  the  Fifth,  entering  France  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  having  defeated  the  French  in  several  battles, 
inarried  Catharine,  daughter  to  Charles  tlie  Sixth,  and,  in  the  year 
1441,  it  was  concluded,  that  Honry   should  be  King  of  France* 
Isabella  also,  who  was  Queen  of  France,  and  mother  to  Catharine 
Queen  of  England,  made  her  last  will  in  favour  of  her  son-in-law, 
declaring  him  therein  the  sole  heir  of  all  her  estate  and  of  the 
prown,  which  increases  the  just  pretensions,  and   strengthens  the 
irights  of  England  to  the  kingdom  of  France, 

Had  the  French  king  but  half  the  pretensions  to  England,  which 
the  King  of  England  has  to  France,  the  world  would  soon  hear  of 
liotbing  but  manifesto's  to  prove  them  just,  as  he  calls  all  he  does. 

Sq  that  the  King  of  England  ought  upon  all  occasions,  and  in  all 
If spects.  tfi  susDe^t  ^^fUnpe^  and  tp  beware  of  hiqi  as  a  mpst  dangt r^ 
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mis  enemy,  who  flattered  and  humoured  his  late  majesty,*  only  to 
lull  him  asleep,  that  he  might  play  his  game  without  being  disturbed 
or  interrupted  by  him,  who,  whenever  it  shall  please^  him  to  mind 
and  be  true  to  his  own  interest,  will  undoubtedly  carry  the  greatest 
stroke  in  the  attairs  of  Europe. 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  that  King  I^ewis  the  Fourteenth  spared 
nothing  that  might  supply  the  necessities  or  provide  for  the  pleasures* 
of  the  late  King  Charles  the  Second,  as  Monsieur  Barillon  and  the 
Dutchess  of  Portsmouth  can  witness.  But  I  must  tell  you,  that  th« 
French  king  considers  no.body,  whether  prince  or  private  person, 
any  further  than  as  they  may  be  serviceable  to  promote  his  own 
ends  )  yea  virtue  itself  is  not  esteemed  by  him,  except  it  go  hand-in 
hand  with  his  interest.  ]X>  but  consider  what  account  he  made  of 
the  princes  and  princesses  of  England  in  Cromwell's  tine  i  Were 
they  not  obliged  to  quit  France,  and  to  seek  for  entertainment  else* 
where  ?  And  it  is  notorious,  that  he  never  contributed  any  thing 
towards  the  late  king's  restoration,  till  it  was  past  his  skill  to 
hinder  it. 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  neither  the  resentment  of  the  royal 
family,  nor  the  interest  of  England,  will  allow  of  such  strict  alltancer 
with  France,  as  might  tie  up  the  king  of  England's  hands,  and  make 
him  an  idle  spectator,  whilst  Lewis  the  Great  makes  himself  master 
of  the  Low-Countries ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  must  always  be  ready 
to  oppose  any  the  least  attempt  he  shall  make  toward  it,  making  use 
in  the  mean  time  of  the  six  regiments  he  has  in  Holland,  which  the 
States  will  not  deny  him  on  that  account,  till  he  can  send  some  other 
troops  over  to  Flanders.  I  am  persuaded  that  those  she  regiments 
will  be  able  to  make  head  against  double  the  number  of  Frenchmen ; 
and,  when  England  shall  thus  be  pleased  but  to  shew  its  teeth,  all 
Europe  will  thereby  be  safe,  '  Resist  the  Devil,  and  he  will  fly 
from  you;  but,  if.you  fear  him,  he  will  make  you  his  slaves.'  France 
has  cut  out  work  enough  for  King  James  the  Second,  and  the  busi- 
ness that  he  hath  taken  in  hand  is  so  great,  that  many  people  fear,' 
and  others  hope,  he  will  never  compass  it.  It  is  not  a  time  to  alter 
old  laws,  when  the  enemy  is  at  the  gates ;  it  is  not  always  seasonable 
for  a  king  to  act  the  missionary,'!'  but  much  more  requisite  that  he 
shew  himself  a  brave  soldier  and  good  politician.  All  the  world  was 
in  expectation  of  great  things  from  his  majesty  ;  his  courage  put  all 
Europe  in  hopes  of  an  universal  relief,  and  some  respite  for  Spain; 
but  how  has  he  frustrated  and  befooled  their  hopes,  whil&t  his  sole 
study  is  to  please  tlie  Jesuits,  and  to  kindle  a  fire  in  his  own  king- 
dom, which  probably  he  will  never  be  able  to  quench,  when  he 
would,  as  long  as  he  dares  not  convene  a  free  parliament. 

As  Spain  became  depopulated  by  the  departure  of  the  Moors,  so 
is  France  greatly  weakened  and  impoverished  by  the  dragoon  cen« 
version,  and  flight  of  the  protestants ;  and  the  French  king  would 
fain  see  England  brought  to  the  same  pass.  It  is  a  presumption  to 
rob  God  of  his  right,  it  is  to  him  the  honour  of  converting  does 
belong,  that  work  surpassing  the  power  and  activity  of  a  creature, 

f  Kinf  CbarlM  the  Second.  f  To  prMcli  religMHi  to  hit  mI^m^ 
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80,  leaving  that  care  to  God,  the  King  of  England  ought  to  lay  ovt 
hit  endeavours  aboat  presenring  his  dominions  from  becoming  a  prey 
to  that  ambitious  prince,  by  obliging  him  to  keep  within  his  own 
bonnds,  and  not  to  Incroach  upon  his  neighbours  territories ;  and^ 
in  so  doing,  the  king  will  make  good  the  hopes  and  expectation 
Earope  has  conceived  of  him. 

The  Designs  of  France  ogc^nH  the  United  fr&vincei. 

Aftbe  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  had,  by  their  powerful 
arms,  constrained  Spain  to  acknowledge  them  a  free  state,  who  owed 
allegiance  to  none  but  God  alone,  tliey  were,  for  a  time,  the  object  of 
their  neighbours  admiration  and  envy,  every  one  endeavouring  to 
coiirt  and. make  alliances  with  this  growing  state,  which  began  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  umpire  of  Europe ;  but  this  high  reputation  of 
theirs  has  suffered  a  notable  eclipse  since  the  war  of  1679^  when 
France,  having  brought  them  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction, 
pleased  himself  with  the  thoughts  of  seeing  them  tumble  headlong 
into  the  pit  he  had  digged  for  them ;  neither  would  he  have  been 
mistaken  in  his  hopes,  had  not  the  people  given  a  sudden  and  un- 
looked  for  turn  to  the  face  of  affairs,  by  declaring  the  Prince  of 
Orange  Stadtholder ;  the  providence  of  Almighty  God,  at  the  same 
time,  concurring  with  their  endeavours,  to  preserve  that  small  spot 
of  ground,  by  confounding  and  daunting  their  enemies,  who,  after 
tin  taking  of  Naerden,  were  strucl^  with  such  a  panick  fear,  that 
tiiey  ran  away,  none  pursuing  them. 

Now,  what  contributed  most  to  the  mischiefs,  they  were  involved 
in  at  that  time,  was,  that,  besides  the  treasonable  correspondences 
vrhich  France  held  with  some  principal  members  of  that  government, 
they  had  neither  any  good  troops,  nor  a  commander  in  chief,  and, 
relying  on  th^  peace  and  fair  promises  of  France,  they  were  well 
ni|^  lulled  asleep  by  that  fatal  melody,  whilst  that  king  was  hard  at 
work  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  their  dear-bought  liberties  and 
government.  We  find  in  time  of  peace  the  soldiers  grow  idle,  a& 
well  as  their  arms  rusty.  Ease  pleaseth  and  flatters  us,  and  men 
ate  soon  persuaded  to  lay  aside  the  execeise  of  arms,  to  betake  them, 
aelvea  to  a  more  gainful  way  of  living;  so  that,  when  the  enemy 
approaches,  they  are  re^ier  to  embrace  shame,  when  joined  with 
profit  and  pleasure,  than  to  strive  for  glory,  surround^  with  difiL 
.cnlties  and  dangers. 

France  knew  very  well,  that,  so  long  as  the  United  Provinces  had 
no  general,  that  soldiery  could  not  be  but  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
and  incapable  of  defending  them  from  the  attempts  of  a  powerful 
enemy ;  wherefore  he  took  special  care,  by  cunning  practices  and 
false  suggestions  (exasperating  the  minds  of  the  opposite  party)  to 
prevent  the  Prince  of  Orange's  being  advanced  to  those  places  of 
ti:ast  and  dignity,  his  Uoyal  Highness  is  now  so  deservedly  possessed 
#C^     By  this  means  the  States  grew  daily  weaker  and  weaker,  their 

•  What  dotrer  memorial  would  the  I^tcb  liavc  to  teins  Uicai  o«t  cf  Uicir  pitMSt  IcUiarfy  » 
when  MPQit  »Bd0  Uic  tMM  MmioA  I 
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troops  were  dissipated,  their  fortifications  neglectod,  their  stroBgest 
holds  went  to  decay,  their  magazinea  were  nnfumished,  whilst  France 
was  raisinc  troops  under.hauid,  and  making  secret  alliances  wiA 
England,  we  Elector  of  Cologne,  and  Bishop  of  Munster,  In  order 
to  their  final  roin.  Du  Plessis  is  much  in  the  right,  when  he  sajt, 
^  That  a  state  is  not  to  l^  judged  strong  or  weak,  but  with  reJatloD 
^  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  its  neighbours ;  and  that  it  is  «poa 
f  that  score,  that  wise  princes  endeaTour  to  keep  thensdiies^  as 
^  much  as  they  can,  in  equal  poise  with  their  neighbours,  to  the  cnd^ 
^  they  continue  in  peace  and  amity  together;  for,  as  soon  a9  this 
^  fails,  all  peace  and  good  correspondence  are  diaaolTed,  as  befaig 
^  only  grounded  upon  a  mutual  fear  or  esteem  for  one  another.* 
'VVhich  is  so  true,  ihat  a  prudent  prince  is  always  jealous  of  the 
lleast  adjance  or  motion  of  his  nei^ibour,  though  in  a  time  of  tmce 
or  peace,  and  is  continually  upon  his  watch,  endeaTouring  to  be 
informed  of  his  designs  before  they  be  brought  forth  ;  for^  by  this 
means,  he  puts  him  by  his  measures,  and  frustrates  his  purposes.  In 
which  point  many  princes  and  states,  who  are  too  saving,  fail  Tory 
oft;  and  this  covetousness  of  theirs  costs  them  and  their  people  rerj 
dear,  by  occasioning  a  most  expensire  war,  which,  at  the  first,  bj 
precaution,  might  have  been  prevented  with  a  small  matter.  France 
is  so  well  informed  of  this  truth,  that  they  neglect  nothrog  in  suck 
^ses,  and  their  ambassadors  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  are  suppliedl 
with  money  for  that  very  purpose,  who,  knowing  they  cannot  please 
their  master  better,  than  by  corrupting  one  or  more  of  the  ministers 
of  the  prince  or  state  at  whose  court  they  reside,  are  day  and  night 
contriving  for  it,  and  spare  nothing  to  bring  It  about.  Yea,  when  it 
happens  that  they  cannot  prevail  with  the  man  himself  they  aim  at^ 
they  endeavour  to  gain  his  wife,  or,  in  case  they  chance  to  be  eo 
unhappy  as  to  fail  there  also,  they  condescend  to  maj^e  their  applL 
catipn  to  some  of  their  children  ;  nay,  so  humble  are  they,  and  such 
slaves  to  their  master's  ambiti9ih,  thkt  they  will  not  stick  to  bribe 
their  servants,  and  furnish  them  with  money  proportionable  to  the 
service  they  are  able  and  willing  to  do  them. 

These  are  the  maxims  that  speed  their  designs  wonderfully  well  in 
such  states  as  are  governed  by  many  heads,  as  the  United  Provinces  ; 
which  are  a  great  bar  to  the  French  king  in  his  aim  of  coniftterii^ 
th^  Spanish  Netherlands,  who  very  well  knows,  that,  being  master 
of  the  one,  he  cannot  miss  of  the  other.  His  great  business  there, 
fore  is,  to  lull  the  States  of  the  \Jnited  Provinces  asleep  with  a  tniee, 
which  he  will  break,  when  he  pleases,  being  in  hopes  that  iMr 
forces  will,  in  the  mean  time,  be  neglected,  in  laying  out  themselves 
wholly  to  propagate  and  encourage  trade  and  navigation.  For  dmt 
king  is  well  aware,,  that  the  States,  being  awake  and  standing  on 
their  guard,  will  never  consent  to  his  possessing  himself  ef  ^t» 
Spanish  Netherlands,  at  least  they  ought  not  to  do  it,  since  thadi 
the  only  bar  and  rampart  which  hinders  France  from  overwhehniig 
them,  which  they  ought,  therefore,  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to 
preserve  whole  and  intire,  as  ^e  would  hi^  neighbour'if  house  f roM 
^bg  sft  on  fire. 
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What  paios  did  not  Count  D'Araux  take  to  set  one  proWncv 
against  the  other,  and  to  sow  difisions  among  the  cities  of  Holland  ? 
How  busy  was  he  at  Amsterdam  ?  What  proffers  or  premises  did  he 
spare  to  bring  it  about  ?  Whidi  is  a  thing  sa  publickly  known  from 
that  ambassador's  frequent  joumies  to  that  great  city,  thi^  the  Teiy 
children  were  not  ignorant  of  it.  We  must  not  imagine  that 
Mombas  was  alone  engaged  in  this*  treason  against  the  state,  bat 
rather  that  he,  escaping  into  France,  has  left  seteral  behind  him,  that 
walk  in  the  dark,  and  are  not  yet  discovered.  The  best  of  it  is, 
that  Count  I>Avaux  begins  to  be  known,  and  his  insinuations  not 
believed,  he  having  but  too  long  imposed  upon  the  creduKty  and 
good  nature  of  many,  who,  now  perceiving  the  cheat,  will  scarcely 
suffer  themselves  to  be  decoyed  a  second  time.  And,  as  France  was 
diligent  to  sow  these  divisions  and  jealousies  amongst  them  at  home^ 
so  was  he  no  less  industrious  in  fomenting  differences  between 
England  and  them,  as  knowing  very  well,  that  these  neighbouring 
powers,  when  joined  together,  are  able  to  give  check  to  his  pride, 
and  set  bounds  to  his  ambition.  How  pleasing  a  sight  is  it  to  the 
French  king  to  see  them  engaged  one  against  each  other,  and  pur^ 
suing  his  interest  at  so  vast  an  expence  of  their  own  blood  and 
treasure  ?  The  last  war  between  those  two  states  was  sonie  difference 
about  matters  of  commerce,  and,  whilst  the  King  of  England  wa» 
arming,  the  French  king  offered  to  engage  in  a  treaty  with  Holland, 
on  purpose  to  amuse  and  divert  them  from  putting  themselves  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  as  they  soon  after  perceived ;  when  France, 
instead  of  concluding  the  treaty,  begun  with  them,  and  declared 
himself  for  England ;  and,  whilst  the  latter  attacked  them  by  sea,  he 
invaded  their  country  with  a  puissant  army ;  and,  supposing  the 
conquest  of  those  provinces  indubitable,  they  had  before-hand  divided 
them  amongst  themselves,  England  being  to  have  for  its  share  all  the 
maritime  places,  and  France  all  the  rest ;  Amsterdam  only  proved  a 
bone  of  contention,  and  occasioned  some  difference  between  them, 
both  the  one  and  the  other  desiring  it  for  his  share ;  though  indeed 
they  had  no  reason  to  be  in  a  heat  about  it,  seeing  all  this  was  but 
reckoning  without  their  host,  God  preserving  it  from  falling  into 
either  of  their  hands.  Thus,  a  peace  being,  at  last,  concluded  with 
England,  the  spirit  of  France  was  at  work  again  to  withdraw  the 
states  from  their  allies ;  and,  finding  that  things  were  about  to  change 
face,  and  that  the  Dutch,  being  roused  by  a  discovery  of  the  artifices 
and  treachery  of  France,  began  to  look  about  them,  and  their 
troops,  having  a  good  general  +  at  the  head  of  them,  became  consi- 
derable and  formidable,  he  thought  fit,  for  a  while,  to  dismiss  the 
lion  and  act  the  fox,  restoring  Maestricht  unto  them,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  Since  which  time  that  king  has  con« 
tented  himself  to  bark  afar  off,  and  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  States 
raising  the  last  six.thousand  men,  that  Count  D^ Avaux  spared  nothings 
to  prevent  it,]:  and  will  do  so  still,  as  often  as  the  States  shall  ga 

•  And  whoerer  reads  of  the  nrgotUtlon*  of  Mr.  Belisle  in  Germany,  and  the  Intrigues  of 
lAc.  Chetardie  of  late  in  Musc«tY>,  cannot  tliinic  that  these  two  ministers  fall  any  wis^  shurt 
ill  the  artof  lyii.R.  treachery,  corruption,  and  treaiion. 

t  William,  Prince  of  Cringe.  x  nid  not  Mr.  Fcnelon  do  tke  lame  Utelgr  i 
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^bout  to  arm  themselves,  because  that  would  stop  the  great  Lewis 
in  the  full  career  of  his  conquests,  and  make  his  designs  to  prove 
abortive.  I  say  again,  that  it  is  the  great  concern  of  Holland,  not 
to  safier  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  be  lost,  except  they  desire,  at 
the  same  time,  to  become  a  prey  to  the  usurper.  For,  how  easily 
will  he  find  an  occasion  of  quarrel  with  them  ?  and,  if  all  else  fail, 
he  will  make  out  his  pretensions  and  right  to  those  provinces,  for 
that  they  formerly  belonged  to  Mary  of  Burgundy,  Philip  the  First, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  afterwards  to  Philip  the  Second,  who  were, 
without  contest,  the  lawful  possessors  thereof,  and  that,  afterwards 
rebelling,  they  obtained,  by  force,  an  acknowledgment  of  their  being 
a  free  state.  He  will  proffer  to  maintain  them  in  all  their  liberties 
and  privileges,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  ease  they 
willingly  submit  to  him  ;  which,  tf  they  should  hearken  to,  he  will 
by  little  and  little  clip  their  franchises,  and  remove  all  protestants 
from  places  of  trust,  as  he  has  done  at  home ;  and,  if  they  yield  not 
willingly,  he  will  attack  then  with  an  armed  hand,  as  he  did  in 
1672,  being  sure  the  Roman  Catholick  Princes  will  not  oppose  him, 
because  he  has  blinded  tht^r  eyes  with  the  false  pretence  of  religion. 
But,  if  the  house  of  Austria  be  not  aware  betimes  of  the  snares  he 
lays  for  them  under  these  specious  pretexts,  they  will  find  tkem. 
selves  deceived,  when  it  is  too  late  to  recall  their  inadvertency. 

To  return  to  the  United  Provinces,  I  say,  they  ought,  next  \o 
God,  not  to  rely  upon  any  thing  so  much  as  their  own  forces ;  and 
having  nothing  so  much  to  fear  as  France,  they  ought  to  provide  and 
strengthen  themselves  against  his  power  chiefly,  who  has,  for  this 
great  while,  been  plotting  and  contriving  their  final  overthrow,  or,  at 
least,  the  bringing  of  them  so  low,  as  to  be  forced  to  depend  solely 
upon,  and  truckle  under  him.  It  has  some  time  since  been  ob. 
^rved,  that  France  has  had  a  strong  desire  to  make  Holland  listto  to 
the  proposal  and  treaty,  which  the  wolf  in  the  fable  made  with  the 
sheep:  ^  Put  away  from  you  (said  the  wolf  to  those  harmless  crea- 
tures) your  shepherd  and  dog,  and  we  will  make  an  alliance,  and 
^  live  in  love  and  amity  together.'  In  like  manner,  says  Lewis  the 
Great,  ^  Dismiss  your  general,  and  disband  your  old  troops ;  for^ 
^  to  what  purpose  those  unnecessary  charges  in  a  time  of  peace ;  es. 
^  pecially  being  so  well  assured  of  our  friendship,  by  the  truce  I  am 
^  engaged  in,  and  the  word  of  a  king,  which  you  may  safely  rely  on, 
^  that  we  will  live  in  all  amity  and  good  correspondence  with  yon?' 
But  what  says  the  Italian:  ^  Trust  not,  if  thou  would'st  not  be 
^  cheated/  So  that  it  is  still  safest  for  Holland  to  rely  wlioUy  on  its 
own  strength,  and  to  have  always  a  good  fleet  at  sea,  to  serve  for  convoy 
and  cruising,  besides  a  reserve  in  readiness  to  join  them,  in  case  of 
need.  A  good  navy  may  well  be  called  the  right  hand  of  that  go. 
vemment,  being  of  great  use  in  dispelling  many  clouds  and  ill  de. 
Aligns  which  France  hatcheth  against  his  neighbours. .  And,  if  ever 
the  States  should  come  to  a  resolution,  continually  to  keep  in  pay- 
a  certain  number  of  seamen,  to  be  ready  to  be  put  a.board  their  d|^n 
Qi  war, .at  any  time,  this  would  produce  a  double  ef^^i. 

The  first  is,  tbat  the  SMes  would  always  hare  men  ready  at  band. 
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«pon  occasion  (without  the  expence  of  troublo  and  time  in  raising  of 
them)  who,  by  their  continval  einplo3nnenty  woukl  be  trained  up^ 
and  well  nsed  to  the  sea,  and  na?al  conflicts. 

The  second  is,  that  bj  this  means  thej  would  not  fail  to  draw  A 
gfeat  number  of  seamen  from  the  netghbouring  coasts,  continual  pay 
Iwing  no  small  encouragement  to  mariners,  to  betake  thefnselres  to 
tiio  serf  ice  of  those  that  ofier  it,  but  more  especially  the  States 
subjects,  in  foreign  senrice,  would  not  fail  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  being  maintained  all  the  year  round. 

To  effect  which,  the  States  need  only  to  publish  a  placart,  strictly 
enrjoining  all  seamen,  their  subjects,  in  foreign  serrice,  to  retunl 
h«iiie.  True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  the  nary  of  Fiance  will  but  be  little 
the  better  for  it ;  for  I  dare  affirm,  they  can  it  out  tery  few  men  of 
mur,  without  putting  some  Dutch  mariners,  especially  pUots,  a.board 
ikem^  as  trusting  more  to  their  knowledge  and  experience  than  their 
own,  who  are  often  at  a  loss  in  long  voyages.  Which  good  and  whole* 
tome  resolution,  whenerer  the  States  shall  be  pleased  to  take,  yon  will 
ptesently  see  the  spirit  of  France  strangely  exasperated  andilisturbed, 
and  his  ambassador  running  from  one  city  to  unother,  to  represent  bii 
master's  just  reasons  against  it.  B«t  it  is  hoped,  that,  as  Count  D'Anmt 
has  much  laid  open  himself  to  an  obvious  discovery,  by  the  smalleffectl 
his  promises  have  had  hitherto,  as  not  being  seaaoned  witii  the  salt  of 
tratii  and  honesty  (the  main  thing  that  keeps  up  the  credit  and 
reputation  of  a  minister  in  foreign  covntries)  so  he  will  do  nothfaig 
bvt  calch  cold.  However,  I  cannot  deny,  birt  the  French  king  it 
bdiolden  to  that  great  minister,  for  his  having  inspired  a  fondness  for 
France  into  the  minds  of  several  of  the  States  subjects,  which  their 
lordships  have  no  reason  to  thank  hfn  for.  Besides  this,  France 
receives  no  small  service  from  the  Jesuits,  and  other  foreign  priests^ 
resUtng  In  the  United  Provinces,  who  have  pensions  allowed  them^ 
to  pry  Into,  and  engage  the  inclinations  of  many  there.  These  spies 
are  in  the  prince's  court,  where  they  have  friends,  by  whose  meant 
tlie^  make  a  shift  to  pry  into  the  very  secrets  of  the  cabinet.  Hon 
many  of  this  sort  of  cattle  are  tiiere  in  the  States  troops  and  garisons, 
wIm  have  their  correspondents  at  the  Hague,  where  the  general 
ofiice  of  intelligence  is  kept,  as  being  the  center  of  diat  government. 
This  is  a  thing  that  ooi^ht  to  be  more  narrowly  looked  to,  these  spies 
lieing  no  other  but  the  i-mtssaries  of  France,  who  Is  always  restless, 
and  spares  nothing  that  may  further  his  designs.  I  rememlier,  that 
not  long  since  four  ducatoons  a  week  were  proffered  a  servant  of  a 
depoty  of  the  States,  only  to  leport  what  he  heard  from  bis  master, 
at  table,  or  in  conversation  with  others ;  but  the  servant,  with  sharp 
wordit,  rejected  the  proffer,  as  became  an  honest  man. 

TMs  instance  shews,  that  France  sets  upon  people  every  way,  and 
that,  therefore,  one  had  need  always  to  stand  upon  his  guard  to 
avoid  the  blow.     I  have  also  observed,  that  there  are  another  sort  of 

C  spies,  that  run  up  tad  doim  the  chief  towns,  etpechilly  the 
e,  dally  shifting  their  ordinaries,  except  they  find  occasion  to 
stay  longer,  and  are  io  prospect  of  some  advantage  to  be  reaped 
them,  of  whom  those,  wbp  art  obUged  to  frequeftt  iaeii  bouses, 
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^Qght  to  beware.  Others  intrude  themseWes  into  companies,  or  resort 
to  the  court,  and  go  to  see  the  prince  and  princess  at  dinner  and  sup* 
per,  to  hear  and  see  what  is  said  or  done  there ;  and,  as  sooq  as  they 
have  heard  or  seen  any  thing  of  concern,  you  see  them  run  like  foot, 
boys  to  the  French  ambassador,  who,  for  a  reward,  invites  them  to  stay 
and  eat  with  him,  he  now  entertaining  scarce  any  but  such  at  his  table* 
I  could  name  a  dozen  of  them  who,  to  my  knowledge,  are  employed 
in  this  way,  besides  those  that  do  it  more  secretly,  and  go  to 
the  offering  only  at  night,  and  through  the  stable^oor. 

Count  de  Caravas,  one  of  these  spies  of  great  note,  though,  in  my 
judgment,  of  as  little  use,  was  not  so  cautious,  who,  coming  from 
court,  would  go  into  the  ambassador's  at  the  fore-door,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  to  communicate  to  him  his  collections.  Two 
persons,  whom  I  know  to  be  Jesuits,  though  in  the  garb  of  officers, 
resort  every  day  to  the  prince's  rising,  dinner,  and  supper,  and  coiu 
tinually  attend  the  court,  where  they  have  so  many  friends,  or  at 
least  so  much  cunning,  as  to  be  able  to  procure  their  Catholick  friends 
some  employment,  who  are  all  emissaries  of  France,  and  wholly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  that  king.  Others  have  put  themselTes  to 
serve  even  in  the  kitchen,  where  such  sort  of  cattle  are  very  dangeroof  • 
Therefore,  I  conclude,  that  bodi  the  States  and  Prince  of  Oraiifa 
ought  even  in  all  respects,  and  at  all  times,  to  be  very  cautious  o^ 
the  wicked  and  unchristian  maxims  and  designs  of  France,  the  king 
himself  being  a  false  and  perjured  person,  who,  under  pretenee  of 
establishing  the  Roman  Catholick  religion  every  where  (though  by  hii 
wicked  life  and  broach  of  faith  he  denies  all  religion)  has  no  odiet 
aim,  but  to  extend  his  dominion  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  EsrOpe, 
and  to  that  end  to  destroy  first  all  the  protestant  prmcea,  and  then 
the  Roman  CathoUck  too,  that  so  he  may  camse  hfanself  to  be  pro* 
claimed  not  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans  only, but  of  all  Europe; 
and  certain  it  ts,'  that  nothing  can  serve  him  as  a  bridge  to  the  uni. 
versal  monarchy,  but  Holland,  which,  from  his  Versailles,  he  looktt 
upon  with  a  most  envious  eye.  So  that  the  States  and  people  of 
those  provinces  have  great  reason  to  mind  the  advice  of  our  Saviour 
to  the  Jews  :  ^  Watch,  for  you  know  not  whtA,  hour  the  thief  will 
come.'  To  which  I  add  :  '  Be  ready,  therefore,  to  oppose  him  when 
he  shall  come  to  break  into  the  house,  and  usurp  his  neighbour'l 
territories ;  and  be  sure  to  look  upon  France  as  a  sworn  enemy  to 
republicks,  and  the  plague  and  scourge  of  all  that  will  not  yield 
their  liberties  up  to  hinu' 

True  it  is,  he  fears  the  States,  more  than  he  loves  them  ;  ttre^ 
therefore,  must  be  taken,  to  be  always  in  such  a  condition  aB  may 
still  keep  him  so,  and  to  make  turn  know  himself,  whenever  he  shall 
so  far  forget  himself,  as  to  meddle  with  what  he  has  nothing  to  do. 
All  the  remonstnnces  made  by  Count  d'Avanx,  as  soon  as  he  sees 
the  States  putting  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  must  not  be 
minded,  as  being  merely  upon  design ;  fo^  we  may  be  snre  that 
minister  would  not  make  them,  were  it  not  for  the  promoting  of  his 
master's  interests. 


(  ir«  ) 
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Mt  Lord, 


T  was  your  honour's  pleasure  to  ask  my  judgment,  concerning 
Tunbridge  waters,  because  I  often  recommend  my  patients  to  them ; 
irhich,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  inferior  in  medicinal  vertues  to  any 
apaw  of  that  kind ;  for  by  their  effects,  which  is  an  *  after-demon. 
•tration,  they  are  impregnated  with  a  chalcanthous  or  vitriolate juice; 
^hich,  with  its  sulphureous  particles,  irritates  and  moves  the  belly 
^  a  blackish  excretion,  and,  by  frequent  drinking  thereof,  black, 
mieth  the  tongue,  because  this  member,  being  of  a  spongy  substance, 
imbibes  some  sooty  sulphureous  minims  into  its  porosity,  occasioning 
this  tincture. 

Thro'  its  more  subtle  piercing  chalcanthous  spirits,  it  prorokes 
urine  in  a  plentiful  manner. 

To  these  is  admixed  some  ferruipneous  juice,  that  contains  a  great 
deal  of  the  Tolatile  salt,  which  is  it  that  is  dissol? ed  in  the  chalybeate 
wine,  now  so  much  in  rogue  amongst  physicians. 

His  aquisferrum  inesse  videiur  inprincipHs  solutit  unde  earum 
vis  chalybeata  intimius  sanguine  permitcetur^  6f  poteniius  morhos 
expugnaty  quam  ferrum  quocunque  demum  artifido  nobilUaium. 

^  These  waters  seem  to  contain  iron  in  its  unconcrete  and  seminal 

*  principles,  whereupon  their  chalybeate  rertue  is  more  intirely  mixed 
^  with  the  blood,  and  more  powerfully  attacks  diseasei,  than  iron 
^  prepared  to  the  best  advantage  can,'  Dr.  Stdinham. 

'  Mars  in  itself  consists  chiefly  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  earth.  It 
^  has  very  little  of  spirit  and  water,  and  particles  of  the  former  ela^ 

*  ments,  especially  the  sulphureous  and  saline  in  the  mixt  are  com* 
bined  together  with  earth,  remain  wholly  fixed  ;  but  iMing  Ibosed 
and  divided  from  each  other  (as  in  these  waters)  have  a  very  effica. 
cioos  energy.'  Dr.  Willis  de  CKaigbfOiii, 

•  DemoafttratifO  a  potteiiorU 
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In  them  galls  sharen,  or  oak-leares  added ;  or,  by  pouring  to 
them  some  infusion  of  tea  made  in  water,  they  will  become  of  an 
atro.purpureous  colour;  to  which,  instilling  some  drops  of  spirit  of 
Titriol,  or  pouring  thereunto  some  sherry,  they  become  clear  again 
and  redintegrate  their  pristine  colour.  On  the  surface  of  these  wa- 
ters there  is  a  grey  film  in  the  morning ;  they  hare  a  roughness  in  the 
moutli ;  with  them  no  arsenical  Tapours  are  intermixed,  but,  Toid  of 
all  noxious  qualit}',  are  limpid  and  salutiferous ;  many  do  daily  re« 
ceive  benefit  by  the  use  of  them,  wherefore,  by  *  the  concurrence  of 
these  appearances,  they  haye  thecharacteristickof  a  good  and  whole, 
some  spaw. 

As  for  their  ? ertues  and  properties  in  physick,  I  beliere,  if  there, 
be  any  such  remedy  in  being  as  z.  panpHarmacon^  or  uniyersal  reme* 
dy,  it  is  here;  for  even  as  soap,  put  to  foul  linnen  with  water, 
purgeth  and  cleanseth  all  filth,  and  maketh  them  to  become  white 
again ;  so  these  waters  with  their  saponary  and  detersive  quality 
clean  all  the  whole  microcosm  or  body  of  man  from  all  feculency 
and  impurities.  Vid.  the  first  region,  by  stool;  the  second,  by 
urine ;  the  third,  by  transpiration,  sending  fortli  from  the  center  to 
the  circumference  many  sooty  and  fetid  effluf  iums,  which,  in  some, 
colour  their  shirts  blackish;  +  an  obserYable  quantity  of  this  liquid 
substance,  gliding  through  the  inner  passages  of  the  bowels^ 
brushes  off  the  peccant  humours  that  stagnate  in  their  proper  chao« 
nels,  and  roots  out  the  cause  and  origin  of  diseases.  The  acidulm 
also  dissolve  tartarous  and  viscous  matter,  and  correct  the  hot  indis* 
position  of  the  liver  and  kidnies.  See  the  author  Fridericus  LoSm 
sius  in  Conctliis  Medicis, 

Wherefore  the  use  of  these  waters  have  deservedly  gained  a  great 
esteem  and  reputation  in  curing  many  chronick  and  rebellious  di^ 
eases,  which  are  accounted  the  shame  of  physicians ;  for  they  cure^ 
even  to  a  miracle,  such  as  are  quite  given  over  by  doctors;  they  may 
well  be  called  aquce  vitcc^  or  waters  of  life,  because  they  restore 
men  to  life,  and  make  them  live  twice;  t  to  enjoy  their  former  health 
)s  to  live  again,  for  sickness,  and  neutrality  of  health,  as  the  Greeks 
flay,  is  but  B»o$  aj3»aloc,  ^  to  live  without  life ;'  wherefore  §  life  is 
not  only  to  live  and  breathe,  but  also  to  have  perfect  health ;  and 
that  is  got  here  by  drinking. 

H  Physicians,  when  they  have  tired  their  miserable  afflicted  pa« 
tients  with  tedious  and  chargeable  courses  of  physick  (finding  all 
ways  else  unsuccessful)  at  last  send  them  to  these  waters,  which  they 
lay  hold  of,  as  a  sacred  anchor,  for  they  are  the  most  efficacious  aoa 
powerful  remedy  against  the  greatest  and  most  inveterate  diseases,  by 

•  Syndrome  phainomenon . 

t  Harutn  entm  tabstantia  liquida  notanda  quantiUt,  per  intimoa  vUceram  recet«ttt  prater^' 
fluens.  peccante*  et  In  i»ropriit  cuniCiiVis  ttagnantes  tuccos  egreglc  everrlt  roorborumqua  cau* 
Min  averraocat.  materiam  tartaream  et  vltcoMm  dUtolf  It :  hepatia  qooq^e  at  ranum  calMtnl 
intemperiem  corrigit. 
.  t  Qitia  vitaur«ori  posse  frui  e>t  bit  vitere. 

i  Kon  ett  vifere,  ted  bene  Talere,  Vita.  Martial. 

i  Ad  has  aquas  medici,  pitstquam  sgros  magno  et  sumptaoao  medicaraentorure  appiiaU| 
)ongo  tempore  defatinrunt,  cum  fident  rea  sibi  ex  voto  non  succedcK,  mtseips  relegant^taa* 
«iuam  Ai  sacram  ancnoram ;  sunt  enlm  eficaclssimum  et  potenttssiffium  remedium  ad  praolp 
gi<tiiios  fcravissimor  morbos  a  Deo  concctsiim,  il  dextra  manu  porrigi^tur,  quod  poafa  «^ 
p  ri  m  it  Ii  is  verslbas , 
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t)>e  appointment  of  Almighty  God,  proYided  theyare  made-useof  in 
a  due  and  right  manner;  which  the  poet  expresses  in  these  words  s  ^ 

Publico  morborum  requiesy  commune  medetUum 
AuxHium^  preesens  numen^  inemptaque  saius^ 

Amissum  reparant  Ij/mphis  impune  vigorem^ 
Pacaturque  asgro  luxuriante  dolor. 

^  Diseases  publick  ease ;  a  common  heal, 

*  A  free. cost  health ;  a  God  does  nerer  faJl^ 

*  Vigour  to  men  restore  with  ease,  avail, 

^  All  pain  in  wanton  patients  does  assail.' 

^  But  if  you  take  them  in  the  left  hand,  or  by  the  wrong  handle, 
5'  they  cause  thousands  of  diseases,  and  hasten  e?en  death  itself.' 

Fredericus  Lossius  in  Conciliis  de  Morhis  Hi/pochondriacis^ , 

*  Chalybeates  cure  not  so  much  by  opening  obstructions  of  the 
▼Iscera,  as  by  depressing  the  ^luiltations  of  sulphur  and  fixed  salts,. 
ajnd  by  Tolatilising  the  blood  much  depauperated  and  made  effete  as . 
in  cachectick  bodies ;  for  they  communicate  a  volatile  sort  of  fer- . 
ment,  as  a  spur  to  the  effete  and  languid  mass  of  blood,  by  which. 
the  spirits,  that  before  .  lay  gasping,  as  it  were,  and  pressed  down , 
with  their   own  weight,  are  excited  and  made  more  lively,  by  in*. 
Vigorating  the  blood,  and  renewing  the  ferment;  for,  as  soon  as  cha« 
lybeate  medicines  are  made  use  of  in  the  green-sickness,  the  pulse 
becomes  suddenly  greater  and  quicker ;  the  external  parts  of  the, 
body  grow  hot ;  the  face  is  no  longer  pale  and  dead  coloured,  but 
fresh  and  purpled  with  blood  itself. 

,  Bet^vixt  the  ferment  of  the  stomach  and  chalybeates,  there  is  a 
miftual  conflict,  as  appears  by  the  nidorolent  belches  and  eructa^, 
fions  after  taking  them,  as  if  one  had  eaten  hard  fried  eggs;  in  this ^ 
ijieuaction  chalybeates  undergo  a  dissolution  within  the  viscera  of  con-, 
coction,  and  the  active  particles,  both  sulphureous  and  saline,  dis.. 
play  themselves,  and,  mixing  with  the  nutritive  juice,  are  carried 
^ito  the  blood  which  they  inactuate.  ^ 

\  Chalybeate  waters,  by  their  many  and  divers  seminary  princi- 
ples with  which  they  are  embryoiiated,  are  very  powerful  and  effica-- 
cious  in  curing  of  mariy  and  divers  diseases,  though  they  be  of  a 
contrary  nature  and  disposition  ;  for  they  serve  not  only  as  a  bridle, 
l^ut  also  as  a  spur ;  yet,  I  would  not  advise  them  to  be  dra^JL  indif^ 
IjereDtly  by  all  constitutions  and  sexes,  without  the  advice  of  a  phy. 
lician,  who,  by  his  prudent  conduct  and  management,  weighing* 
^1  f  indications,  contnuindications,  and  co-indications  according  to 
discretion,  may  obviate  all  symptoms  tiiat  may  arise,  and  thereby 
render  them  more  useful  and  effectual;  the  potation  of  waters, .  thus 
eircamstantiated,  may  deserve  to  be  called  the  most  powerful  hand 
if  God;  and  keep  their  reputation  untainted;  but,  without  this  caiu 

*  Etenim  mute  Mn]pilnMe  effioetc  et  UMaescenti  Tolatile  quoddam  fementiiiBt  ten  c»Icft-' 
rta.  tabdit,  a  quo  excitantur  et  qua«l  erlfuntur  •piritot  antea  jacentes  et  fuo  ponderc 

m^eaCi :  Mn|[«'mem  vlforat  ^utque  tim  ^m^fAhnt  mUntegrat :  oam,  qootiet  chalybeaU  !■ 
clUoFMi  tea  febre  alba  vel  amatoria  propinantur,  pnlsut  dcrepente  mi^or  flt  ct  cderior :  ex. 
Jtrloi»  corporis  iDcaleacunt,  farlet  sou  amplhia  pallida  ct  morti  o(mc«dor|.Md  Tifida  cerai ' 
tverMftgtrthepnrpurmtn.    FritfedciM  LocMM. 
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tion,  they  may  prove  a  sword  in  a  madman's  hand,  and  not  at  all 
auxiliary,  but  pernicious  and  hurtful ;  hence  comes  the  saying,  * 
'  That  steel  is  the  worst  instrument  of  death,  and  best  of  life;'  where« 
fore  our  learned  and  well-experienced  doctors  now.a-days  abbreTl. 
<itd  the  tedious  and  various  theraupeutick  method  of  physick,  and  in 
lieu  of  it  prescribe  their  patients  only  a  chalybeate  course,  to  satisfj 
all  intentions,  judging  it  to  be  instar  omnium^  or  equivalent  to  all 
other  prescriptions,'!'  and,  as  a  learned  physician  was  wont  to  say| 
*  As  true  as  steel.' 

The  sanative  vertues  and  energies  of  those  waters  are  beyond  any 
polypharmacon  prescription  imaginable,  being  very  prevalent  against 
frequent  giddiness  and  scotemia^  passions  of  the  heart,  and  fainting 
of  spirits,  with  a  fear  and  dread,  as  it  were,  of  present  death.  la 
hypochondriacal  and  liysterick  fits,  by  suppressing  the  anathymia* 
sis  of  ill  vapours,  and  hindering  damps  to  exhale  to  the  besul  and 
heart,  no  remedy  more  effectual.  In  scurvy,  which  is  an  endemick 
disease,  it  is  an  appropriated  and  specifick  remedy,  by  correcting 
the  depraved  ferments,  and  dulcifying  the  blood.  In  hemorrhages, 
taken  with  advice,  it  is  of  great  strength  and  force  ;  in  both  obstruct 
tions  and  overflowing  of  the  terms  also,  an  excellent  remedy.  It  id 
good  against  all  obstructions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  mesentery  : 
ieucophlegmatiaj  febris  alha^  seu  amaioria^  or  green-sickness^ 
stone,  and  gravel ;  nay,  it  cures  hydrophobia,  or  the  disease,  called 
^  the  fear  of  water,'  commonly  contracted  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog^ 
methodically  drank. 

Moreover,  these  waters  are  endowed  with  an  admirable  and  pow^ 
erful  faculty,  hi  rendering  those  who  drink  of  them  fruitful  find  pro« 
iifick ;  by  reason  of  their  spirituous  ferment,  they  enliven,  invigorate, 
and  actuate  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  the  nobler  parts  of  the  body 
and  spirits  thereof:  Likewise  reduce  them  from  a  saline  or  sulphu^ 
reous  dyscrasy,  and  sometimes  from  both,  to  a  sweet  balsamick,  spi. 
rituous,  and  sanguineous  temperament,  |  which  naturally  incites  and 
iuspiros  men  and  women  to  amorous  emotions  and  titillatiorts,  being 
prci^ious  dispositions,  enabling  them  to  procreation.  This  may  be  th« 
aitiology  of  this  product  in  some  sense. 

Venus  comes  from  the  salt  sea,  through  many  crannies,  interstices, 
pores  of  the  earth,  and  dangerous  precipices,  foaming  to  iheet  her 
beloved  Mars  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  whom  she  no  sooner  em« 
braces,  but  she  is  impregnated  and  big  with  a  valiant  hero,  iif  the  bed 
of  honour,  with  no  insipid  delight:  from  thence,  soon  after  this  dL« 
gression,  she  rises  triumphing  in  our  hemisphere  at  Tunbridge,gener« 
ously  imparting  and  distributing  this  impregnatlve  faculty  to  her  lOm 
tarics,  in  order  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  mankind.^      .   ^ 

To  her.  Mars,  in  a  poetical  rhapsody,  speaks :  ^ 

Tu  Dea !  tu  rerum  naturam  sola  gubemasy         / 

Nee  sine  ie  quidquam^  dias  in  luminis  oraSy       -^ 
Exoritur  :  nee  sit  loetum  nee  amabile  quicduam.  / 

*   P«>f fimum  mortis  ted  optimum  Vitc  inttromtntnm.  . '  > 

*   -^  Ut  hifjus'veluti  panares  n»u«  caetcru  poMit  fxcutare'medkitmenta.  ' 

:;.  AcUonc*  «e<)uuBtur  tci|ip«r4meotam.cori»ori».       i  On^»lMiui|u  tui 5»ininanifatWoi|k^ 
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^  Thou  goddess  !  turnest  Nature's  wheel, 

'  To  thee  all  beings  do  appeal ; 
*  Without  thee,  neither  joy  nor  love  we  feel. 

So  passionate  was  he  for  a  married  Venus:  To  these  lines  I  may 
annex  a  poetical  hypothesis,  de  aquis  chcUybeaiis^  or  chalybeate  wa« 
ters,  made  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  man,  alluding  to  the  preced- 
ing discourse: 

Quid  valet  obdurum  placide  dissolvere  Martem  ? 

Ecce  Venus  madidans  moUit  amore  Deum. 
Spuma  maris  transit  telluris  sedula  rimas^ 

Quemq;  ardetjuvenem  /  quterit  ubiq;  furens. 
Non  erit  ergo  novum  si  nostris  emicet  undis^ 

Hie  Martem  exultans  convenit  ilia  suum. 
Salsis  in  terras  thalamo  complexibus  humcnij 

Surgit  Sf  explosus  colliquefactus  amor. 
Ilinc  tantis  dignas  ferratee  laudilms  undie : 

Marspropbet  robur :  dot  Venus  alma  decus. 
Hue  queii  forma  perit :  h  uc^  Atic,  proper  ate  puellw^ 

Vospulchras  reddit  Candida  It/mpha  Deas. 
Hue  proj}erate  senes^  curvans  quos  deprimet  wtas^ 

Ecce  Dei  vires  exhibet  unda  sui. 
Vcntriculos  implete  marcs :  implete  puclia^j 

Quos  bibitisfonies  rivus  amoris  erunt, 
Posthac  de  Baccho  sileant  proverbia :  frigei 

Non  sine  Lenao^  sed  sine  Marie  Venus, 

^  What  thing  can  reach  Mars  his  hard  heart? 

*  *Ti8  Venus  only  has  the  dart. 

^  The  foaming  sea  finds  Terra's  chinks, 
^  And  mad  with  love  into  'em  sinks. 

*  'Tis  nothing  strange  if  Venus  rise, 

*  And  both  in  joy,  here,  sympathise, 
^  Moisten'd  in  salt  embraces  bed, 

^  She  melted,  rising  rears  her  head. 

*  Hence  waters  fame  of  iron  race, 

*  Mars  gives  tlic  strength,  Venus  the  grace; 
^  Come  hither,  dames,  whose  beauties  fade, 

^  A  goddess  in  a  trice  is  made. 
^  Come  hither,  old,  whom  age  has  bent, 

*  God's  power  is  omnipotent. 

'  Drink,  men  and  women,  drink  and  swell, 

'  You  can't  drink  dry  kind  Cupid's  well, 
^  Drink,  sirs  and  ladies ;  he,  she  dore, 

'  What  here  }  ou  drink,  increases  love. 

No  more  of  Bacchus ;  Venus  chill 

^^  Appears,  when  Mars  has  no  good-will, 

*  Nay,  only  then,  to  say  I'm  bold, 

^  Venus  is  so,  when  Mars  is  cold. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  encomiums  of  the  waters,  yet  some  ar« 
of  opinioD|  they  are  Dot  proper  in  lome  kind  of  maladies :  u  ia 
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a  rhenmatism, nor  inhectick  fevers, or  consumptions:  first, by  reasoi^ 
of  the  ill  success  they  are  wont  to  haye  in  using  these  waters.  Se- 
condly, because  in  them  the  parts  are  much  weakened,  and  nature 
cannot  throw  off  the  glut  of  waters  sent  into  the  blood.  In  rhenma* 
tick  persons  the  nervous  juice  degenerates  from  its  crasis,  and  in^ 
clines  to  a  sharpish  nature,  and  is  wont  to  be  perverted  by  the  fluid 
salts  of  the  spaw.waters :  as  Dr.  Willis  well  observes, '  as  for  hecticks, 
^  they  are  commonly  of  a  fine  texture  of  body,  much  distempered  with 
^  heat,  dryness,  and  costiveness ;  all  which  symptoms  are  rather  in« 
^  creased  by  chalybeates,  than  abated :'  wherefore  the  learned  Dr« 
Willis,  in  his  chapter  of  chalybeates,  says, '  that  steel  is  not  very  pro* 
^  per  in  very  hot  and  spirituous  blood,  nor  where  the  bowels  are  of  a 
^  hot  temperament  :*  neither  are  these  waters  good,  but  rather  hurtful 
to  those  who  are  in  perfect  health,  according  to  Hippocrates's  sent!* 
ments,  who  says,  medicamenia  non  conveniunt  sanis :  medicament^ 
are  not  convenient  for  sound  and  healthy  persons.  Moreover,  they 
are  judged  not  proper  for  women  with  child ;  because  whatever 
provokes  urine,  as  these  waters  do,  provokes  also  the  terms ;  and 
whatever  provokes  them  in  women,  causes  miscarriage;  therefore 
not  fit  for  them  in  this  circumstance. 

Old  and  ancient  persons  are  not  to  be  too  bold  in  drinking  these 
waters,  because  their  ferments,  and  natural  faculties,,  are  much 
debilitated  by  decay  of  nature,  and  not  sufficient  to  exert  their 
function,  in  distributing  these  waters,  which,  if  remaining  in  the 
body,  and  not  carried  off,  suffocate  the  vital  flames  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  :  wine  therefore  for  them  is  most  convenient.  *  For  God 
has  given  wine  as  a  physick-help  against  the  morose  austerity  of 
age,  that,  by  the  moderate  use  thereof,  old  men  may,  in  a  manner, 
renew  their  lives,  and  forget  their  achs;  even  the  habit  of  the  mind, 
from  a  hardened  condition,  is  become  soft,  as  iron,  by  the  help  of 
fire,  is  made  more  tractable ;  whereupon  wine  is  called  lac  senum^ 
the  old  man's  milk. 

The  method,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  drinking  these  waters,  is  as 
followeth :  First,  to  drink  for  three  or  four  days  every  morning  Epsom 
or  North.Hall  waters,  to  purge  the  body,  and  prepare  it  in  order  to 
Tunbridge;  for,  unless  the  first  passages  are  cleansed,  medicines, 
designed  for  any  use,  will  be  depraved  by  the  filth  residing  in  them« 
These  purging  waters  may  be  drank  to  three  or  four  pints,  either 
raw  or  boiled,  and  altered  with  milk.  This  being  done,  drink  of 
Tunbridge,  walking  gently  to  the  fountain-head.  +  For  waters  are 
more  pleasant  and  profitable,  taken  at  the  fountain-head ;  whence 
once  removed,  they  lose  their  vivifick  spirits,  in  which  all  yertue 
does  reside ;  which  afterwards  no  diligence  can  recover^ 

For,  being  impregnated  with  spirituous  and  volatile  exhalations, 
they  easily  lose  Uieir  vertue  by  the  avolation  of  fugitive  parts  being 

*  Deu8  enim  vinnm  hominibus  qna&i  auxHiQin  advenus  wnectutls  austeritatem  ]>harmaciiRi 
larKitiu  est,  ut  reviviscere  vfdeantur,  &  inoestitie  oblivio  capiat :  atq;  ipse  animi  habitus, 
mollis  e  duro  factns  ut  ferruro  igni  impositum,  tractabilior  flat,  unde  vinum  a  nonnulia  lac 
•cnum  nominatur.    LosgiuM, 

t  Nam  diilcius  &  ntilius  ex  fnnte  bibuntur :  delate  enim  ex  prupriis  fontibus  fieri  turn  p«tett 
quin  amittant  viviAcos  ilios  siiiritus  in  quoq}  omnis  Tivam^nvl  Tii  consiiU^  <lttOS  tyaHQ  ipoit^ 
Ubore  re^titui  poteat.     Sacckiut  de  Tfcerim«. 

n3 
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carried  at  a  distance :  That  they  are  embodied  with  such  subtile 
parts,  you  may  experience  it  sensibly,  by  putting  a  bottle  half  full  of 
them,  about  sun-rising,  to  your  eyes ;  and  from  thence  you  will 
fierceive  such  emanations  of  effluTiums  to  come  analogous  to  those  of 
t>range^peel  when  squeesed,  as  will  stimulate  and  irritate  the  tender 
tunicles  of  your  eyes.  This  I  have  by  tradition  from  a  physician, 
nrho  for  many  years  frequented  Tunbridge,  and  made  great  scrutiDj 
Into  the  nature  and  idiosyncrasid  of  these  waters ;  yet  this  I  know, 
that  chalybeate  waters  in  long  deportation,  or  being  some  space  of 
time  out  of  the  fountain,  will  not  tinge  with  galls  or  oaken  leaves,  at 
least  not  so  intensely  as  before ;  whence  I  deduce  that,  in  carriage 
to  some  distance,  or  being  long  out  of  the  fountain,  they  are  div^ste^ 
vf  their  martial,  and  consequently  medicinal  power.* 
'  They  are  to  be  drank  gradually^  and  with  leisure,  not  in  groat 
(draughts,  with  little  or  no  intermission,  because  th<^  are  chiefly- 
prescribed  to  purify  and  keep  in  its  due  crasis  the  blood  and  nervous 
^uice^  to  open  obstructions,  and  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  nervous 
jtkxus:  Now  this  they  effect^  by  insinuating  subtile  and  active  par^, 
tides,  of  a  different  state  and  origin,  into  the  morbifick  mineraj 
conquering  and  subduing  saline  and  irritative  particles  residing  in 
the  blood,  and  carrying  some  forth  as  prisoners,  by  urine.  This 
mutual  +  contest,  betwixt  the  combatants  of  chalybeates  and  their 
antagonist,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  at  an  end  in  haste,  or  in  a 
'short  space  of  time ;  but  after  many  attacks  and  several  collisions, 
)Rnd,  as  I  may  say,  broken  pates  :  but  precipitate  drinking  destroys 
all  these  intentions,  and  leaves  no  time  for  alteration,  assnnilation, 
or  mortification  of  particles  of  a  different  nature  and  figure ;  where- 
fore it  is  better  to  X  hasten  slowly,  and  drink  them  leisurely,  with 
.due  intervals. 

Moreover,  great  draughts  are  generally  held  pernicious,  destr ac- 
tive, and  rather  oppressing  than  alleviating  nature ;  and,  considering 
the^  waters  are  not  vertuated  so  much  by  their  quantity  as  quality 
inherent  in  them,  the  body  participates  more  of  the  latter,  frequently 
drinking  a  little,  than  by  pouring  in  a  vast  and  stupendious  quantity 
at  one  time,  like  Tneongius  MediolanensiSy  who  drank  three  gallons 
at  one  draught,  and  from  thence  took  his  name. 

The  compass  of  time,  wherein  the  waters  are  usually  drank,-  is  an 
.bour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  walking  betwixt  whiles  moderately,^ 
till  you  look  red,  but  not  sweat,  lest  you  divert  them  from  the  nri. 
xmry  passage  to  the  periphery  of  the  body,  for  the  same  matter  goeth 
'by  sweat  as  by  urine,  and  c^use  too  great  an  effervescency  in  the 
blood. 

The  measure  of  time  to  continue  t)ie  drinking  of  these  waters,  fbr 
'gQO^  effect,  is  commonly  a  month,  or  six  weeks:  but,  by  the 
'authority  of  Claudinus,  and  many  other  doctors,  we  may  continue  a 
.^teel  course  for  tl)e  space  of  a  year :  Why  not  a  fortiori j  or  much 


'y« 


•^  Unumqundq;  qwo  magif  cIonKatiir  a  prlocipio  eo  magis  languetcU.        t  '^I^X^*' 
"*■  mvlf  Bfaiivq.      Fr«tina  Jentc  Hippcs,  omne  nimium  natune  inlxDiCUin*   qoo<|  TC^p 

■•fm  at,  tunim  r«t,  prsfertim  li  ab  uno  ad  alittd  progrfdialui. 
)  Ad  ruborrm  m:U  non  ad  sjrdorccp. 
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'flMJre,  the  tse  of  these  waters  with  as  much  safetj  and  benefit,  thc]^ 
<being  the  most  perfect  course  of  steel ;  because  here  the  elements  of 
'«teel  are  in  uncoticrete  and  seminal  principles,  and  display  them^ 
•elves,  as  I  before  mentioned  out  of  Dr.  Sydenham  :  Supposing,  itt 
this  administration,  there  be  respect  had  to  the  patient's  strength^ 
•disease,  eupbory,  or  well-bearing,  temperament  of  the  air,  and  other 
'circumstances. 

They  are  to  be  taken,  gradually*  increasing  and.  lessening  the  dos^ 
lit  the  beginning,  and  before  the  end  of  the  whole  space  of  tim^ 
-appointed  for  the  taking  of  them.     In  reference  to  the  numb^lr  of 
glasses,  in  my  judgment,  you  may  make  it  either  odd,  or  even: 
tho'  some  philosophers,  who  are  of  opinion,  that  ail  things  are  com- 
posed of  number,  prefer  the  odd  before  the  other,  and  attribute  to  it 
a  great  efficacy  and  perfection,  especially  in  matters  of  physick : 
{Wherefore  it  is  that  many  doctors  prescribe  always  an  odd  pill,  ad 
odd  draught,  or  drop,  to  be  taken  by  their  patients.     For  tne  per^ 
'fection  thereof,  they  alledge  these  following  numbers.     As  seven 
'planets,  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  nine  muses,  God  is  three  AtA 
one  ;*  with  many  other  examples,  which,  for  brevity,  I  supersedi^ 
and  let  them  abound  in.  their  own  sense. 

'  If  there  fall  rain,  then  the  waters  are  not  seasonable,  because  they 
will  be  too  much  diluted  and  weakened;  but  a  little  wet -does  no 
harm,  but  rather  good,  because  it  washes  the  salt  in  the  +  crannies 
and  interstices  of  the  earth  into  the  fountain,  and  more  intensely 
impregnates  them.  *     ' 

To  correct  the  crudities  and  rawness  of  the  waters,  and  to  acc<^ 
lerate  their  passing,  carraway  confects,  and  such  like  candied  seed^ 
masticated,  are  very  good,  and  much  commended,  taken  betwixt 
'whiles:  likewise  a  glass  of  small  white.wine  is  a  proper  vehicle; 
and  for  all  those  who  are  inured  to  tobacco  %  nothing  better  thau  a 
pipe  of  it  for  this  eflbct,  taken  betwixt  whiles.  Those,  to  whom  it  is 
offensive,  taken  alone,  may  add  thereunto  some  tea  leaves,  or  catechu^ 
'  to  qualify  the  ingratefulness  thereof,  and  render  it  inoffensive,  taken 
pipe. wise.  This  warms  the  stomach  without  mixing  any  heterogene*- 
ous  body  with  the  waters,  that  may  obstruct  their  distribution  an^ 
passing,  for  it  rarefies  the  pores  and  meatus  in  order  thereunto. 

It  is  observed,  that,  in  some,  the  waters,  being  drunk  at  the 
Tountain-head,  either  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  indispo- 
sition of  patient,  will  not  easily  pass,  bqt  remain  too  long  in  the 
body,  to  their  great  prejudice  and  detriment.     To  these  persons  mir 
advice  is,  to  drink  them  in  their  warm  bed)  without  sleeping  (whioi 
'hinders  all  evacuation)  for,  as  I  said  before,  the  gentle  heat  of  be^ 
'  dilates  the  passage,  and  consequently  the  distribution  of  the  watei;^ 
is  much  facilitated. 

The  regimen,  which  is  observed  in  eating  and  drinking  at  tJiQSe 

Waters,  is  as  followeth:  first,  eschew  all  gross  and  obstructive  ^)^aj^ 

^as,  pork,  beef,  duck,  pudding,  sausages ;  all  fried  victuals,  as^^f^ 

f  Numero  1)eiif  Impare  fpmdet.  .        -t  Vlitua  anit*  lortior  se  ipM  dUperMy 
t  Nulla  lalutifero  prcftantior  herba  tabaco. 
Interpoi^e  taU  interdam  pocula  fumit. 
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€olk>p8  of  bacon,  most  sorts  of  fish  and  salads ;  all  soused  and 
pickled  meats,  as,  anchoTies,  cucumbers,  &c,  refrain  from  milk,  and 
all  milk-meats ;  eat  no  roots,  or  any  sort  of  fruit;  let  your  m^  be 
of  easy  digestion,  and  nutritiye,  as  the  Greeks  say,  tvxyiM*  mi2 
vtXvTpof  G».  Keep  no  days  of  fast  or  abstinence,  during  this  time,  if 
t  may  advise  you  as  a  physician,  and  not  as  a  casuist,  lest  I  inoroach 
upon  another's  province,  tractent  fabrilia  fabric  every  one  in  hiA 
own  sphere. 

Fast  three  or  four  hours  after  the  waters,  and,  if  at  dinner  yon 
have  an  esurine  appetite,  take  care  not  to  eat  too  much,  because  the 
quantity  of  waters,  you  drank,  has  relaxed  and  distended  your  sto. 
mach ;  therefore  little  eating  is  best,  according  to  the  Latin  proverb, 
Qui  muUum  edere  optat  parum  comedat:  He,  that  desires  to  eat 
much,  must  eat  little.  Avoid  variety  of  meats ;  but,  if  you  indulge 
yourself  to  several  sorts,  let  the  easier  of  digestion  precede  the  grosser, 
and  not  be  postponed,  as  die  Greeks  advise  us,  iviriWIa  Kcrw^A^u 

Let  your  drink  be  clear,  well  fermented,  not  stale,  nor  sowre, 
not  thick,  nor  muddy,  not  heating,  nor  cooling,  but  temperate ;  all 
ale  is  prohibited,  because  thick  and  muddy. 

^f^fV  spissius  ilia  dum  ingerUur;  nihil  darius  cum  egerihtr  i 
Ergo  in  corpore  relinquii  multas  fcsces. 

^  It  goes  in  thick,  and  comes  out  thin, 
^  And  therefore  leaves  its  dregs  within.' 

Begin  your  meals  with  a  glass  of  white.wine*;  I  recommend 
Anjou  wine  beyond  others,  because  it  is  small,  clear,  light,  very 
diuretick,  and  of  a  singular  vertue  against  the  stone,  or  gravel,  and 
all  obstructions  of  the  mesentery :  yet,  tho'  you  begin  with  liquids, 
nevertheicss,  be  advised  to  conclude  with  solids :  by  this  means  you 
first  wash  and  fortify  your  stomach,  and  at  last  close  the  orifice 
thereof,  that  no  fumes  or  vapours  arise  to  disturb  your  head.  The 
French,  who  are  esteemed  a  wise  nation,  are  always  observed, 
toucher  la  boUlc^  to  stop  the  bottle,  lest  nothing  exhale ;  so  like-, 
wise  they  close  their  stomach  with  some  desair^  or  sweetjneat,  after 
eating,  for  the  same  intent. 

Ail  excesses  and  debauchery,  with  late  sitting  up  at  nights,  is  per. 
nicious  and  destructive,  during  this  time,  for  many  reasons,  which  I 
here  omit,  because  every  one  may  experience  it  easily  in  himself,  after 
such  nocturnal  lucubration ;  therefore,  bibas  ut  vivas j  sed  non  vivas 
ui  bibas;  drink  to  live,  but  not  live  to  drink. 

To  change  your  linnen  often  will  be  convenient,  if  not  necessary, 
while  you  drink  these  waters,  because  many  sooty,  fetid,  sulphureous 
steams  come  from  them,  which  render  your  shirt  black,  and  some 
other  particles  obstruct  the  pores  of  your  body,  and  make  them  im^ 
pervious,  and  hinder  insensible  transpiration;  which  is  an  evacuation 
far  greater,  and  more  considerable,  than  any  manifest  or  sensible 

*  Incipe  cum  liquido:  ticco  flnire  momento.    Schola  SalemlUtMn 
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ene,  either  by  stool,  or  urine,  according  to  Sandorms  deSandorio^ 
in  his  Medicina  Statica. 

Daring  \  the  time  you  drink  these  waters,  it  is  necessary  to  tak« 
some  gentle  medicine  every  fourth  or  fifth  night  going  to  bed,  or  in  a 
morning  early,  drinking  these  waters  thereupon,  after  the  physick 
hath  begun  to  work.r— Here  aloetick  medicine  is  held  offensive,  by 
reason  it  consists  of  acrimonious  and  lixivial  parts,  apt  to  heat  and 
corrode  the  viscera:  but  this  is  easily  resolved,  if  to  the  aloetick  phy« 
sick  you  mix  some  resinous,  or  balsamick  substance,  which  may  lenifyy 
mitigate,  hebetate,  and  obtund  the  fiery  alkalies  of  aloes :  and  with 
this  correction,  or  preparation,  it  is  not  only  rendered  less  hurtful^ 
but  particularly  an  appropriated  medicine  to  be  taken  with  these 
waters:  my  usual  pill  is  %  Massce  pilul,  ruffi  9i.  resinos  jakp  gr« 
iij.  balsam  Peru  q.  s.  {.pUulm  iij.  sumendte  horasomni^superbibendo 
mane  aquas  prasdidas  ad  lb,  iiij.  plus  minusve.  Many  doctors  giro 
diacassia  cum  manna  to  an  ounce  over  night,  which  is  a  good  ecco. 
protick,  fit  for  all  ages  and  constitutions,  and  leaves  no  ill  diathesU 
in  the  viscera.  Another  rare  eccoprotick  and  ecphractick  remedy 
is  highly  commended  with  these  waters,  which  is  tmctura  cathartica^ 
an  ounce  of  which,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  given  in  the  first  glass, 
purgeth  cf/o,  tuiOj  jucunde^  soon,  safe,  and  pleasantly:  for  no 
violent  catharticks  are  proper  with  these  waters,  for  fear  of  agitating 
and  irritating  nature  too  much,  and  making  an  ill  impression  on  the 
blood  and  viscera.  I  know  some,  who,  in  lieu  of  physick,  will 
take  in  the  first  glass,  to  purge  them,  a  spoonful  of  common  salt, 
with  very  good  success ;  but  this  remedy  is  not  proper  for  all  con- 
stitutions. 

Those  who  are  obnoxious  to  stone  or  gravel,  and  frequent  these 
waters,  my  advice  is,  that,  the  night  preceding  drinking  them,  th^ 
take  an  emollient  clyster ;  and  in  the  morning,  an  hour  or  two  be. 
fore  the  waters,  to  swallow  four  or  Use  pills  of  Venice,  or  Chios 
turpentine. 

Likewise,  in  the  first  glass,  to  take  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  marsh- 
mallows  ;  or  let  them  take  the  bigness  of  a  bean  of  lucatellus  balsam^ 
or  turpentine  pills,  especially  if  there  be  any  excoriation  in  the 
kidnies,  or  bladder,  every  night  going  to  bed,  with  an  oujice  of  the 
said  syrup  in  the  first  glass  every  morning,  and  an  emollient  clyster 
every  third  or  fourth  night ;  because,  by  these  means,  the  passages 
are  lubricated,  and  the  distribution  of  the  waters  rendered  more 
easy.  4,. 

Hypochondriacal  persons  may  take.  In  the  first  glass,  a  spoonful 
or  two  of  the  syrup  of  steel,  or  a  dram  of  cremor  tartar  in  powder ; 
and  so  likewise  in  all  other  distempers,  to  mix  specificks  with  clialy«. 
beatcs,  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Willis  de  Morbis  Hjfpochondriads^  and 
many  other  learned  physicians;  for,  in  so  doing,  they  associate  their 
operation  against  the  malady. 

Now,  as  to  the  animi pathemata^  or  passions  of  the  mind :  Those, 
who  drink  these  waters,  must  be  facetious,  merry,  chearful,  gay. 
Jovial^  free  from  melancholy,  jealousy ,]suspicion,  discontent,  peevish- 
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ness,  &c.  *  because  such  passions  as  these  corrode  both  soul  and 
bodj ;  impede  the  benefit  they  maj  reap  by  the  waters;  nay,  in 
lieu  of  health,  they  may  catch  their  death ;  so  great  is  the  sympathy 
betwixt  body  and  soul  in  their  disorders. 

*  &iif9»ro9  KanSif  "i^v^q  i*Moiti  /A  i  xtu  aSiiet  avi^  ovpofftTt:  Non  sifW 
(tmimo  corpus  J  nee  sine  corpore  animus  ^  bene  valere  potest:  the  mind 
idthout  the  body,  nor  the  body  without  the  mind,  cannot  be  welL 
•—What  a  catastrophe  have  passions  of  the  mind  with  fear  and  appre. 
Visions  of  death  (which  of  all  things  is  the  most  terrible)  made  in 
condemned  persons  bodies  in  few  days  ?  Insomuch  that  those,  who 
jwere,  before  condemnation,  young,  vigorous,  intrepid,  magnanimous, 
'&c.  were  afterwards  metamorphosed  into  old,  efiete,  pusillanimous, 
decayed  bodies,  with  grey  hair,  and  Hippooratical  faces,  which  is  the 
Tisage  of  a  dying  man,  after  being  wasted  away  with  long  sickness. 
We  experimentally  see  that  women  impart  their  marks  of  fancy, 
even  to  the  child  they  carry  in  their  womb.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
physicians  prepossess  their  patients  with  hopes  of  cure,  to  the  end, 
that  the  eflfect  of  imagination  may  supply  the  defect  of  their  physick. 
A  doctor  being  asked  the  question.  Why  he  could  not  cure  his 
mother.in.law,  as  well  as  his  father  ?  He  wittily  replied.  That  his 
mother-in-law  had  not  the  same  confidence,  or  rather  fancy,  for  him, 
as  his  father  had,  otherwise  the  cure  would  be  effected.  So  great 
you  see  is  the  influence  of  the  fancy,  or  imagination,  on  the  body  of 
•man. 

Likewise  the  effects  of  the  body  are  communicated  to  the  mind : 
you:  see,  for  example,  valiant,  heroick,  magnanimous  souls,  by  change 
of  temperament  of  body,  either  by  disease,  or  old  age,  become 
timorous,  suspicions,  pusillanimous,  cowards  (omnia  tuta  timent) 
more  like  statues  than  men.  Of  these  Hippocrates  says,  Vidi  mortuoi 
-ambulantes  ;  I  have  seen  dead  men  walk ;  their  body  is  a  sepulchre 
4o  their  soul,  and,  as  the  Greeks  say,  ^«/Aa,  which  is  the  body,  is 
become  ohyM^  a  sepulchre :  corpus  quod  corrumpitur  aggravai  ant*, 
•liMiiii ;  a  decayed  and  corrupting  body  is  a  load  and  burden  to  the 
.•oul,  and,  by  its  impurities  and  fecuiency,  is  infected :  InficUur  terr0 
'sardibus  undo  Jluens. 

*  The  clearest  currents,  as  they  glide, 
^  Take  foulness  from  the  river's  side.' 

+  Ad  nullum  consurgit  cpus^  cum  corpore  languet, 

,   '  For,  when  the  body  languishing  doth  lie, 
^  The  soul  itself  to  nothing  can  apply.' 

Wherefore,  the  way  to  have  mens  sana  %  in  corpore  sano^  or  to  be 
'every  way  sound,  is,  to  leave  pinching  cares  behind,  when  you  come 
to  Tunbridge ;  expatiate  your  mind,  and  hearken  sometimes  to  the 
charming  musick  you  have  here,  the  choicest  and  best  that  can  be  had; 
it  is  an  antidote  against  the  spleen.  ' 

Dulcisonum  reficit  tristia  corda  melos, 

*  v^  Cdmret  animi  cars,  loUcitndinn,  uiitltic  maroces,  atqueejiu  g«neri«  ^  TaiAbc  aKa 
Miliui  pathenuiu  abigenda,  f  Aniuiiu.  }  tv^uU, 
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^'  *  Melodious  songs  do  oft  impart 

^  Refreshment  to  the  saddest  heart.' 

For  melody,  gently  soothing  nature,  disposes  and  directs  the  spirits 
into  a  dancing,  and  obserring  regular  motions.  You  see  musick,  by 
its  influence,  forces  sound  and  sober  men,  even  against  their  own 
."wills,  or  thinking  of  other  things,  to  actions  emulating  the  tund 
lieard.  Willis  de  Convulsione  a  Tarantula. 
.  Physicians,  whom  Almighty  God  has  created  for  the  necessity  and 
use  of  mankind,'  and  commands  us  to  honour  *,  are  here  many  able, 
worthy,  and  eminent  of  that  profession ;  who,  by  their  diligent  scm. 
tiny  into. the  recesses  pf  nftture,  are  come,  of  late  years,  to  great 
perfection  and  knowledge  of  physick,  here  in  England,  far  excelling 
those  of  former  ages,  wherein  physick  laboured  under  a  dying  Hip^ 
pocratical  face,  and  in  Cimmerian  darkness.  These  doctors  are,  in 
this  place,  ready  to  assist,  with  their  learned  prescriptions  and  whole- 
some advice,  according  to  the  exigency  of  every  one,  In  order  to 
their  health,  and  methodically  drinking  the  waters. — Many  learned 
divines  and  spiritual  guides  are  not  here  wanting,  whom  you  may 
freely  consult,  and  make  choice  of,  according  to  your  incUnatioD,  in 
order  to  the  good  and  safety  of  your  soul. 

Here  are  womeriy  vphom  thej/  call  Dippers^  ready  to  Jill  you  giaueM 

of  water. 

.  Confestim  advolitat^  quce  pocula  porrigaf  ultro 
Plena  perennis  aquce^  quam  fans  sine  tnunere  donai; 
Qualem  nee  Latium  novit^  nee  Grcecia  jaciat: 
'  Ilia  beat  siccos  fcecunda  stirpe  parentes  ; 

Deciduumque  facitj  post  funera^  vivere  nomen :  - 

Ilia  domat  Jcbres  ;  ^,  si  male  calculus  havens 
Renibus^  aut  peni^  languentia  viscera  torquety 
Illnfugat;  pellit  curas  ;  <JSr,  nubila  menti 
DiscutienSy  aptat  doctis^  sacratque  camasnis, 

*  With  winged  speed,  one  to  you  glasses 

*  With  water  fill'd,  free  as  the  living  springs 

*  Whose  fame,  far  above  Rome's,  or  Greece' 
'  This  blesseth  parents  with  a  fruitful  race, 
^  That  even  deatli  itself  cannot  deface  t 
'  This  waters,  fevers,  and  the  stone  cashiers, 
^  That  vex'd  the  shaft  and  kidnies  many  years : 
^  This  chaseth  sorrow ;  clears  a  cloudy  mind  ; 

*  Fits  it  for  learning ;  which,  with  muses  join'd, 
^  All  here  a  seat,  and  temple  too,  do  find. 

The  air,  than  which,  to  the  preservation  of  man's  life,  nothing  is 

more  necessary,  as  all  philosophers  agree  (and  the  derivation  of  th^ 

very  word  air,  from  the  Greek  word  Aw,  qjiro^  denotes  the  same,  being 

^composed  of  two  vowels,   alpha  and  omega,  as  principium  4r  ^«^ 

^piiWy  which  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  man's  life)  is  here  clear, 

*  EcdesiatticuB  xxviii.  1,  t. 
*larfi^  fjkh  irh^  iiroAX£y  oda^io^  aMa»v» 


1  brings,       ^ 
•ings ;  V 

ce's,  rings : ) 
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serene,  lucid,  Toid,  of  any  stinking  mephUiSy  or  damps  arising  from 
bogs  or  fens,  which  may  occasion  epidemical  distempers  in  the  blood ; 
bttt^  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  ambient  of  the  horizon  is  filled  with 
an  inexhaustible  series  of  odoriferous  and  fragrant  effluTiums,  in. 
cessantly  exhaling  from  sweet-scented  herbs  and  plants,  that  grow  in 
these  parts.  The  air,  thus  embodied,  we  perpetually  inspire,  which 
raises,  and,  analogically  speaking,  spiritualises  our  minds  far  beyond 
all  exotick,  either  natural  or  artificial  perfumes. 

MoreoTer,  at  Tunbridge,  you  find  conference  with  eminent  and 
famous  wits,  which  is  the  most  fruitful  and  natural  exercise  of  the 
nind ;  the  use  of  which  is  more  sweet,  than  any  other  action  of  our 
life.  The  study  of  books  is  a  languishing  and  feeble  motion,  in 
respect  of  it ;  for  what  is  deli? ered  viva  voce^  with  a  lirely  voice, 
makes  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind,  and,  consequently,  is  more 
advantageous  than  reading.  Much  more  may  be  said  of  the  various 
and  manifold  benefits  and  comforts  you  may  receive  at  Tunbridge*^, 
which  I  now  supersede,  hoping  these,  I  have  mentioned,,  are  al. 
lurements  strong  enough  to  invite,  if  not  a  magnetism  to  draw  men 
thither. 

It  is  rare  to  write  any  thing  to  that  perfection,  as  to  rescind  the 
occasion  of  all  objections  from  cavillers ;  wherefore,  what  I  have 
said  of  the  vertues  of  these  waters  would  not  be  sufficient,  if  I  do 
not  obviate  also  such  objections,  as  may  raise  scruples  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  make  use  of  them« 

The  first  objection  is,  that  many,  soon  after  drinking  of  these 
waters,  died  ;  and  that  others,  by  the  use  of  them,  receive  no  be. 
nefit :  whence  they  infer  these  waters  to  be  improper,  noxious, 
lethiferous,  and  not  fit  to  be  drank  by  men. 

Vina  hibant  homines ^  animantia  cwtera  fonies ; 
Absit  ab  humano  pectore  potus  aquce, 

^  Let  none  but  cattle  water  drink, 
^  That  fit  for  men  no  men  can  think.* 

As  for  the  first  objection,  I  confess,  one  may  die  soon  after  taking 
waters ;  and  so  he  may  after  taking  any  thing  else :  not  that  the 
waters,  duly  prescribed,  are  the  occasion  of  death,  but,  through  ir- 
regularity, disorder,  or  neglect  of  something,  that  was  to  be  done 
in  order  to  the  taking  of  them,  death  may  ensue :  nay,  men  may  die 
immediately,  or  soon  after  taking  things  indifferent  in  themselves, 
and  void  of  any  medicinal,  or  alterative  quality,  as,  for  example, 
after  eating  bread  and  butter,  or  drinking  a  glass  of  wine ;  it  doth 
not  therefore  follow,  that  this  last  thing,  they  eat,  or  drank,  caused 
their  bane,  and  that  no  man  ought  to  eat,  or  drink,  any  more  of 
this  kind  of  food. 

Secondi^j  Some  of  those,  who  drink  waters,  may  have  a  malady 
of  a  cacoethes-nature,  or  of  such  a  contumacy,  and  so  far  radicate<^ 

*  Sic  Tariis  animum  itudiii  Tunbripia  mulccti^ 
Vt  \ix  abtenlct  potsU  lu^ere  penates. 
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that  it  illudes  all  energy  of  chalybeates,  or  any  sort  of  physick.  *It 
does  not  follow  therefore,  that  this  martial  remedy  is  ineffectual,  in 
itself,  in  order  to  cure  other  maladies  of  a  different  nature,  by  reason 
of  the  impregnable  liabtt  and  rooting  of  sOme  incurable  distempers : 
Non  defamanda prcBsidia^  quce  aliis  profuere,  Celsus.  Remedies, 
which  haye  done  otiiers  good,  are  not  to  be  undervalued ;  +  they 
exert  their  operation  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  subject,  on 
which  they  work  :  The  sun,  for  example,  with  the  same  heat,  meltfe 
the  wax,  and  hardens  the  clay : 

Limus  ut  hie  durescil,  Sf  hcec  ut  cera  liqiiescU 
Uno  eodemque  igni, Virgilius. 

And,  by  this  reason,  that  which  is  one  man's  uieat,  may  proTe 
another's  poison.  So  likewise,  these  waters,  if  used  with  a  physican's 
adf  ice,  and  due  consideration,  prove  effectual  and  salubrious ;  but, 
taken  without  it,  and  by  an  indisposed  or  unprepared  body,  may  be 
noxious,  and  sometimes  mortiferous:  Wherefore,  since  all  things  do 
not  agree  with  all  persons ;  nay,  nor  the  same  thing  always,  or  a  long 
time,  with  the  same  person ;  therefore  the  careful  obserYation,  and 
daily  advice,  of  a  prudent  physician  is  here  necessary,  that,  by  indi. 
cations  taken  from  things  that,  do  good,  or  hurt,  the  method  Of  cure 
may  be  rightly  ordered,  and  now  and  then  changed.  JVilliSy  Ctfite 
de  Colico, 

These  waters  kill  and  expel  all  manner  of  worms,  ingendered  either 
in  the  stomach,  intestines,  matrix,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body.— • 
Ryetius,  in  his  observations  of  the  Spaw.waters,  makes  mention  of  m 
woman,  who  laboured  a  long  time  with  a  chronick  distemper  undeK 
the  doctor's  hands,  without  receiving  any  benefit  by  all  their  pre^ 
scriptions  and  physick  that  she  had  taken,  but  was,  at  last,  advised  to 
chalybeate  waters,  and,  by  drinking  of  them  with  method  and  con* 
tinuance,  avoided  several  worms  of  divers  shapes,  figure,  and  longt* 
tude,  and  was  perfectly  cured. 

They  are  a  polychrest  remedy,  serving  for  many  uses  and  inteo* 
tions ;  they  both  loosen  and  bind  ;  cool  and  make  hot ;  dry  and 
moisten :  cure  distempers  of  divers  states  and  origins,  nay,  of  coiu 
trary  natures  and  dispositions,  as  I  said  before.  Certainly,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  idiosyncrasia  and  properties  would  reduce  phybick 
to  a  narrower  compass,  and  to  prescribe  well  the  stadium  chal^m 
beatunty  or  chalybeate  course,  would  make  the  studying  of  so  many 
volumes  of  the  parts  of  physick  unnecessary ;  for,  by  the  help  of 
these  waters,  we  prolong  man's  life  by  a  more  facile  and  easier 
means,  than  has  hitherto  been  known,  Veritas  ex  puteo  exathlonda : 
truth  must  be  drawn  out  of  a  well. 

Provocat  fuec  leniter  Tunbrigia  menstrua  pridem^ 
Suppressa^  Sf  nimium  sistU  ubi  ilia  Jluunt. 

Nostraque  suppresses  ut  provocat  ipsa  vicissim^ 
Immodicos  JHuxus  sic  quoque  sistU  aqua : 

i 

*  Non  est  in  medico  •emper,  relefetur  ut  Bger; 
Vam  doct&  Interdnm  plus  t»let  arte  malum.      OwUkiKi* 
t  ActionM  acUf orum  rant  ift  tubj^to  diipuait*- 
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Siringunt  quippe  suA  vi  lymphts  stve  relaxant , 

Frigore  turn  corpus  stve  colore  jwoant. 
Ecguis  idem  tnedicamen  eodem  in  corpore  credaiy 

Adversa  inter  se  peUere posse  mala!  > 

*  These  waters  tertue  hate  to  ope  and  close, 
'  *  What  may  l)e  called  the  female's  monthly  rose. 
*        *  These  waters  loosen,  and  as  finnly  bind, 

*  ••   /  As  in  all  fluxes  any  one  may  find. 

'  By  their  own  vertue,  strengthen  and  relax, 

'  Both  heat  and  cool,  dry  clay,  and  harden  wax* 

'  'Tis  strange,  that,  in  one  body,  the  same  thing 

.    f  SbouM  cross-grain'd  maladies  to  cure  bring.  , 

:  Ecce  quam  sint  naturw  omnipotentis  Dei^  prudentia  Sf  poiesiate 
^tuctm^  admiranda  opera  quat  aquw  istius  limpidw  ac  puree  benejicio 
tot  tamque  inter  se  conirarios  morbos  curat,  id  quod  ars  medica  sine 
torpqrisnox&proBStare  nequit, — Ryetius,  in  his  Obseirationsde  Aquia 

SpadiiMiis^ 

,'  Behold  the  wonderful  works  of  natare,  guided  by  the  prudence- 
f  and  power  of  the  Almighty  God,  that,  by  &e  help  of  a  limpid  and. 
^  clear  water,  she  cures  manifold,  nay,  contrary  and  opposite  ma«^ 
f  ladies,  which  the  art  of  physick,  without  great  detriment  to  th» 

*  body,  cannot  do.* 

'  To  accelerate  and  promote  the  passing  of  these  waters  by  urine, 
Ry^us  advises  some  drops  of  spirit  of  Titriol  to  be  instilled  into 
^eir  glasses  of  water,  for  acids,  being  endowed  with  a  diuretick 
and  penetrati?e  faculty,  depose  the  serum,  and  conveigh  it  to  the 
ff^to,  to  be  sent  forth  by  the  ureters. 

>  To  promote  evacuation  by  stool,  he  adviseth  io  mix  some  common 
•alt  in  powder  with  the  waters,  and  a  dram  to  every  pint,  more  or 
less,  proportioning  the  quantity  io  the  bearing  of  the  patient.  ThfU 
gently  expels  the  loose  matter  contained  in  the  ventricle  and  intesJ 
tines,  and  piirgeth  viscous  phlegm  adhering  to  their  tunlcles  and 
bilotts  humours  from  the  pancreatick  passages :  but  it  is  not  to  b«r 
lak6D  indifi'efently  by  all  persons. 

Dum  juga  montis  (q)er,  dum  Jlumen  pisds  ht^bitj 
Anchora  fons  agriSj  hie  sacra  semper  erU; 
'   Ut  btba  accurret  (rumpantur  ut  ilia  Codris) 
Germanus,  Scotus,  nelga,  Britannus^  Iber» 
Hinc  populus  floret,  crescet  Tanbrfgiay  quicquid 
BellumdestruxitymoxreparaMaqua. 

^  Whilst  boars  on  mountains  ihall  abide,  , 
^  Or  fishes  in  the  river  glide ; 
^  Sq  long,  both  sure  atid  ttnoontroul'd, 
^  Will  last  this  health.firm  anchor.hold. 
^  This.drink  (let  Codms  burst  with  rage) 
<  Will  English,  Scoti^b,  and  Irish  sage, . 

*  With  German,  French,  and  Dutch  engage. 

*  Qenc^  people's  glory',  Tunbridge  praise, 
'  What  war^throws -down^  water  will  raise.  • 
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•^  THus.  much- for  chalybeate^,  to  comply  with  yodf  hOndur's  Beli^ 
citations,  hoping  this  rude  essay,  upon  a  barren  subject,  may  be  cuLr 
tivated  by  other  philosophers  and  physicians,  better  qualified,  to  the^ 
benefit  and  advantage  of  mankind,  especially  to  your  honour's  8a« 
tisfaction  and  welfare;  whom  Almighty  God,  the  everlasting  fouBtain* 
and  source  of  living  waters,  preserve  with  long  life  and  health  in  thiff 
world,  and  grant  immarcescible  laurels  in  that  which  is  to  come^ 
which  is  the  earnest  and  unfeigned  desire  of,  i 

My  Lord,  your  honour's  most  humble 

and  obedient  Servant,  « 

P.  M.   M.   D. 


A  SCHEME  , 

FOR 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A  ROYAL  HOSPITAL,  ; 

AND  RAISING  A  REVENUE 
OF  FIVE  OR  SIX  THOUSAND  POUNDS  A  YEAR, 

By,  and  for  the  Maintenance  of  a  Corporation  of  skilful  Midwive^  and 
such  Foundlings,  or  exposed  Children,  as  shall  be  admitted  therein* 

.  As  it  was  proposed  and  addressed  to  his  Muesty  King  James  XL 
By  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Cellier,  in  the  Month  of  June,  1687.     No¥^ 

■  first  published  from  lier  own  MS.  found  among  the  said  King's 

.  papers.    Folio,  containing  nine  pages.  > 


To  the  King^s  Most  Excellent  Majesty^  the  humble  Propo»al  of. 

Elisabeth  Celliery  \ 

Sheweth, 

JL  HAT,  within  the  space  of  twenty  years  last  past,  abore  sU 
thousand  women  hate  died  in  child.bed,'  more  than  thirteeen  thpuu^nd 
children  hare  been  born  abortiYe,  and  abote  five  thousand  chrysome' 
infants  ha?e  been  buried,  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality :  aboTV 
two  thirds  of  which,  amounting  to  sixteen  thousand  souls,  hate  in. 
all  probability  perished,  for  want  of  due  skill  and  care,  in  tlio8«l, 
women  who  practise  the  art  of  midwifry. 

Besides  the  great  number  which  are  oterlaid,  and  wilfullj^  mnr* 
dered,  by  their  wicked  and  cruel  mothers,  for  want  of  fit  ways  to 
conceal  their  shame,  and  protide  for  their  childreO|  a^  also  the  many 
executions  on  the  offenders. 

To  remedy  which,  it  is  humbly  proposed,  tbat.ypu'r  majesty  wilt 
bejrraclottsly  pleased,  by  your  royal  authority,  to  unite  the  wholft 
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Bumber  of  skilful  midwiyes,  now  practising  within  the  limits  of  A« 
weekly  bills  of  mortality,  into  a  corporation,  under  the  goremment 
of  a  certain  number  of  the  most  able  and  matron.like  women  among 
them,  subject  to  the  visitation  of  such  person  or  persons,  as  your 
majesty  shall  appoint;  and  such  rules  for  their  good  goyemment, 
instruction,  direction,  and  administration,  as  are  hereunto  annexed, 
Or  may,  upon  more  mature  consideration,  be  thought  fit  to  be 
annexed. 

That  such  number,  so  to  be  admitted,  shall  not  exceed  a  thousand 
at  one  time ;  that  every  woman  so  to  be  admitted  as  a  skilful  mid. 
wife,  may  be  obliged  to  pay,  for  her  admittance,  the  sum  of  fife 
pounds,  and  the  like  sum  annually,  by  quarterly  payments,  for, 
and  towards,  the  pious  and  charitable  uses  hereafter  mentioned. 

That  all  women,  so  admitted  into  the  thousand,  shall  be  capable 
of  being  chosen  matrons,  or  assistants,  to  the  go?emment. 

That  such  midwives  as  are  found  capable  of  the  employment,  and 
cannot  be  admitted  into  the  first  thousand,  shall  be  of  the  second 
thousand,  paying,  for  their  admittance,  the  sum  of  fifty  shillings, 
and  fifty  shilling  a  year  by  quarterly  payments,  towards  the  pious 
and  charitable  uses  hereafter  mentioned,  and  out  of  these  the  first 
thousand  are  to  be  supplied,  as  they  die  out. 

That,  out  of  the  first  sum  arising  from  the  admittance-money,  one 
good,  large,  and  convenient  house,  or  hospital,  may  be  erected,  for 
the  receiving  and  taking  in  of  exposed  children,  to  be  subject  to  the 
care,  conduct,  and  management  of  one  governess,  one  female  secre- 
tary,  and  twelve  matron-assistants,  subject  to  the  visitation  of 
such  persons,  as  to  your  majesty's  wisdom  shall  be  thought  ne* 
cessary. 

That  such  hospital  be  for  ever  deemed,  of  your  majesty's  royal 
foundation,  and  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  the  rules  and  direc* 
tions  of  your  majesty,  your  heirs  and  successors. 

That  the  annual  Afe  or  six  thousand  pounds,  which  may  arise  from 
the  thousand  licensed  midwives,  and  second  thousand,  may  be  em. 
ployed  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  exposed  children,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  brought  into  the  hospital,  and  for  the  gover- 
ness, her  secretary,  and  the  twelve  assistant-matrons,  and  for  the 
necessary  nurses,  and  their  assistants,  and  others,  fit  to  be  employed 
for  the  nourishment  and  education  of  such  exposed  children  in 
proper  learning,  arts,  and  mysteries  according  to  their  several 
capacities. 

That  for  the  better  maintenance  and  encouragement  of  so  necessa. 
ry  and  royal  a  foundation  of  charity,  it  is  humbly  proposed  that  by 
your  majesty's  royal  authority,  one  fifth  part  of  the  voluntary  cha. 
rity,  collected  or  bestowed  in  any  of  the  parishes  within  the  limits 
of  ihe  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  may  be  annexed  for  ever  to  the 
lame,  other  than  such  money  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parish 
poor,  collected  on  briefs  by  the  royal  authority,  for  any  particular 
charitable  use. 

That  likewise,  by  your  majesty's  royal  authority,  the  said  hospi* 
111  nay  have  leave  to  set  up  in  every  church,  chapel,  or  poblick  placo 
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<^f  di?iiie  service)  of  any  religion  wbatsoeter,  within  the  limits  aifore« 
iaid,  one  chest  or  bot,  to  receive  the  charity  of  all  well.minded  peo* 
pie,  who  may  put  money  into  the  same,  to  be  employed  for  the  nsea 
aforesaid. 

That  such  hospital  may  be  allowed,  to  receive  the  donation,  of 
'any  lands,  legacies,  or  other  gifts,  that  pious  and  well  minded  peo* 
pie  may  bestow  upon  them. 

That  such  hospital  may  be  allowed  to  establish  twelve  lesser  con« 
Tenient  houses,  in  twelve  of  the  greatest  parishes,  each  to  be  governed 
by  one  of  the  twelve  matrons,  assistants  to  the  corporation  of  mid« 
wives,  which  houses  may  be  for  the  taking  in,  delivery,  and  montii^t 
maintenance,  at  a  price  certain  of  any  woman,  that  any  of  the  pa. 
rishes,  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  shall  by  the  Overseers  of  the  poor 
place  in  them,  such  women  being  to  be  subject,  with  the  children 
born  of  them,  to  the  future  care  of  that  parish,  whose  overseers 
place  them  there  to  be  delivered,  notwithstanding  such  house  shall 
not  happen  to  stand  in  the  proper  parish. 

All  and  every  of  the  twelve  houses  to  be  members  of,  and  depend 
dents  on  the  royal  hospital,  and  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
same,  and  all  such  children  as  shall  be  eiposed  into  them,  whose  piu 
rents  and  places  of  abode  cannot  be  found,  are  to  be  conveighed 
thence  to  the  great  hospital,  there  to  be  bred  up  and  educate^  as 
though  they  had  been  exposed  into  it. 

That  for  the  better  maintenance,  and  encouraging,  the  govemmeht 
of  the  said  hospital,  in  the  educating  such  exposed  children,  in  prOt^ 
per  learning,  arts,  and  sciences,  according  to  their  several  capacities^ 
it  is  humbly  proposed,  that  by  your  majesty's  royal  authority,  all 
the  children,  so  exposed,  shall  be  deemed  members  of,  and  appr^* 
tices  to  the  sud  society,  till  they  attain  the  full  age  of  twenty«one 
years,  to  be  reckoned  from  their  first  admittance  into  the  same^ 
unless,  by  consent  of  the  government  thereof,  they  should  happen  to 
be  married,  or  otherwise  licensed  to  depart,  under  the  publick  seal 
of  the  same. 

That  likewise,  by  your  majesty's  royal  authority,  the  children  ex* 
posed  and  educated,  as  aforesaid,  may  be  privileged  to  take  to  themselves 
simames,  from  the  several  arts,  or  mysteries,  they  shall  be  excellent 
in,  or  from  the  remarkable  days  they  were  exposed  on,  or  from  their 
Complexions,  shapes,  &c.  and  be  nuide  capable,  by  such  names,  of 
any  honour  or  employment,  without  being  liable  to  reproach,  foi^ 
their  innocent  misfortune. 

That  by  your  majesty's  royal  charter,  the  children  so  eduba^ 
ted  may  be  free  ihemberf,  of  eveiry  city  and  corporation,  wiffifoi 
your  majesty's  kingdom  of  England,  and  dominion  of  Wales. 

That  for  the  better  providing  Hure  ways,  and  means,  for  tiie  hu 
structing  all  present  and  future  midwives,  who  shall  be  admitted  iioto 
the  said  corporation,  fit  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  bduce  that  person,^ 
who  shall  be  fbund  most  able  in  the  art,  and  most  fit  for  that  enu' 
ployment,  to  instruct  them  in  the  most  perfect  rules  of  skill  by  re«d« 
kig  lectures,  Und  discoursing  t<>  thetfi. 

*•  vot.-  nr.-  -•  i    •    .  '-'  •      O-    *'••  "■     '-  '  ^  •'  ■••    ■• 
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That  on  the  lecture  days,  or  other  times  appointed  for  that  pttr» 
pose,  such  midwife,  in  whose  practice  any  extraordinary  occurrents 
shall  happen,  shall  report  the  same  to  the  gOTemess,  and  such  of  her 
assistants,  as  shall  then  happen  to  be  present,  and  they  to  be  free  in 
his,  or  their  instructions. 

And  it  is  humbly  proposed,  in  the  first  years  before  the  charge  of 
the  said  hospital  can  be  great,  that  out  of  the  annual  duties  arising 
from  the  licensed  mid  wives,  the  sum  of  may  be  paid  to  the 

proposer  to  enable  her  to  provide  for  her  children,  that  nothing  may 
divert  her  from  employing  all  her  industry  for  the  good  of  those 
poor  exposed  children. 

And  that  ail  admittance-money  which  shall  be  paid,  after  the  first 
thousands  are  settled,  shall  be  divided  between  the  governess  and  the 
inan.midwife  or  director  of  the  house  for  the  time  being,  by  even  and 
equal  proportions. 

That  upon  the  admitting  any  woman  to  be  deputy  to  any  midwife, 
the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  shall  be  paid,  and  the  like  sum  annually, 
by  quarterly  payments,  twenty  shillings  whereof  shall  be  as  a  fee 
to  the  governess,  and  ten  shillings  to  her  secretary,  besides 
their  necessary  lodging  and  other  conveniencies  in  the  said  hos- 
pitel. 

That  after  this  first  settlement,  no  married  woman  be  admitted  to  be 
either  governess,  secretary,  or  any  of  the  twelve  principal  assistants 
to  the  government ;  and  that  no  married  person,  of  either  sex,  shall 
be  suffered  to  inhabit  within  the  said  hospital,  to  avoid  such  incon. 
veniences  as  may  arise,  as  the  children  grow  to  maturity ;  and  that, 
as  soon  as  any  of  them  be  found  fit  and  capable  of  such  employment, 
the  governess,  secretary,  under  governesses,  governors,  treasurer, 
roaster,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  house  ^11  be  cJiosen,  as  they 
become  capable  thereof,  and  have  entered  themselves  to  continue 
members  of  the  said  society,  during  their  natural  lives ;  and  if  any 
of  these  persons  do  marry  afterwards,  than  to  clear  th^ir  accounts 
,and  depart  the  house,  by  being  expelled  the  society. 

Rales  for  Governing  the  Hospital  of  found  Children, 

That  the  eoverness  be  appointed  by  his  majesty,  as  likewise  her 
•eicretary,  ana  twelve  assistants,  who  jare  to  name  twenty-four  to  be 
of  the  government. 

That,  upon  the  death  of  the  governess,  her  place  be  supplied  by 
her  secretary,  or  such  person  as  shall  be  chosen  bv  the  twelve 
principal  assistants,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  juid  tiie  appro, 
bation  of  his  majesty;  that  the  secretary  be  chosen  by  the 
gorerness,  and  approved  of  by  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  sue 
cessors* 

That,  npon  the  vacancy  of  one  of  the  twelve  principal  assistants, 
by  4eadi  or  otherwise,  one  of  the  fouratnd-twenty  shall  succeed,  by 
election  of  the  governess,  secretary,  and  the  other  eleven ;  as  also, 
Ibe  number  of  fouromd-twenty  shall  be  supplied,  .fay  election  of  the 
gorerness,  female  secretary,  and  twelve  principal  assistants,  oc  jlho 
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raa^tr  pkrtol  them ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  gor^rness  t*  hare  three^ 
and  the  secretary,  two  ?oices. 

That  k\\  rules  for  governing  the  children,  under  fife  years  of  age, 
shall  be  made  by  the  goyemess,  her  secretary,  and  their  assistants ; 
that  the  gOYemment  of  the  whole,  under  such  rules,  be  in  th^ 
gQTemess. 

That  all  female  children  shall  continue  under  the  sole  goYernment 
and  directioaof  the  goyemess,  until  they  attain  the  full  age  of  twenty* 
oae  years,  or  are  married  by  her  consent. 

That  all  male  children,  at  the  age  ef  fiye  years,  shall  be  separate^ 
from  the  female,  and  put  under  government  of  the  several  masters, 
to  be  appointed  td  instruct  them  in  learning  arts  and  trades, 
according  to  their  several  capacities,  and  the  rules  of  the  house. 

That  the  principal  chaplain  be  governor  of  thf  male  children  above 
five  years  of  age,  according  to  such  rules,  as  shall  be  made  from  time 
to  time,  for  well  ordering  the  said  hospital. 

That  all  parish-found  Children,  under  the  age  of  three  years, 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  said  hospital,  as  soon  as  it  is  built,  for  two 
shillings  per  week,  Or  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds,  to  be  paid  at  the 
election  of  the  overseers,  or  vestry  of  the  parish,  that  send  them^ 
to  continue  there  twenty^^one  years. 

That  there  shall  be  appointed  proper  mistresses,  to  instruct  alL 
the  children,  under  five  years  of  age,  in  reading  and  arts,  according 
to  their  capacities,  who  are  to  have  salaries  and  subsistence  from 
the  house,  by  such  rules  as  shall  be  made  from  time  to  time,  as  oc« 
casion  happens  ;  which  mistresses  are  all  to  be  subject  to  the 
governess. 

That  like  mistresses  be  appointed,  for  instructing  the  female 
children  in  plain.work,  lace.making,  point.«mbroidery,  and  all  other 
female  arts,  according  to  their  several  capacities,  and  under  the  like 
government. 

That  masters,  in  several  mysteries,  arts,  and  handicrafts,  be  ap* 
pointed,  to  teach  the  male  children,  as  painters,  engravers,  carvers, 
watchmakers,  smiths,  and  carpenters,  of  all  sorts;  salemakers, 
taylors,  shoemakers,  and  many  other  trades,  according  to  their  ge« 
ninsses,  strengths,  and  several  capacities. 

That  an  able  register  be  appointed,  to  set  down,  and  keep,  a  due 
account  of  the  day  of  the  enterance  of  every  child  into  the  hospital, 
with  the  proper  marks  of  its  body,  colour  of  its  deaths,  and  otfaec 
things  about  it,  with  its  hospital  name,  and  where  it  was  found,  with 
its  own  name,  if  a  note  be  left  thereof,  to  the  end  that  any  one  may 
recover  their  lost  child,  if  they  please ;  that  the  register  take  care 
to  cause  all  children  to  be  instructed  in  fair  writing  and  accounts^ 
according  to  their  several  capacities. 

That  all  names  are  to'  be  given  by  the  governess,  and  that  every 
child,  upon  its  being  brought  into  the  hospital,  shall  be  marked  witik 
m  cross  of  blue  under  the  brawn  of  the  arm,  with  the  day  and  year 
of  its  admittance ;  to  the  end  they  may  be  found  out  and  recovered. 
If  .they  should  chance  to  con?eigh  themselves  out  of  th^  hospital 
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|>efore  the  age  of  twentyu>ne  years,  to  defraud  it  of  the  benefit  of 
the  mjsterjy  art.  or  trade  they  ha?e  learned. 
.  That  a  woman,  sufficiently  skilled  in  writing  and  accounts,  be  ap. 
pointed  secretary  to  the  governess  Imd  company  of  midwiToH,  to  be  pre. 
iMnt  at  all  controrersies about  the  art  of  midwifery,  to  register  all  the 
extraordinary  accidents  happening  in  the  practice,  which  all  license^ 
teidwiTes,  are,  from  time  to  time,  to  report  to  the  society  ;  that  the 
leinale  secretary  be  reckoned  an  assistant  to  the  goyemment,  next  to 
the  governess,  and  capable  of  succeeding  in  her  stead,  if  chosen  there^ 
unto  by  the  governess,  in  her  life-time,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors. 

.  That  the  principal  physician,  or  man^midwife,  examine  aH  ex. 
traordinary  accidents,  and,  once  a  month  at  least,  read  a  publick 
lecture  to  the  whole  society  of  licensed  midwives,  who  are  all  obliged 
to  be  present  at  it,  if  not  employed  in  their  practice ;  and  he  shall 
deliver  a  copy  of  such  reading,  to  be  entered  into  Uie  book  to  be 
iLept  for  that  purpose :  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  made  out  to  any 
person,  demanding  the  same,  for  such  reasonable  fee,  as  ^hall  Ik 
mppointed  by  the  government,  and  shall  be  free,  for  any  licensed 
midwife,  at  all  convenient  times,  to  have  recourse  to  the  said  book^ 
and  to  read  any  part  of  the  same  gratis. 

■  That  no  men  shall  be  present  at  such  publick  lectures,  on  any  pre. 
ience  whatsoever,  except  such  able  doctors  and  surgeons,  as  shall 
«nter  themselves  students  in  the  said  art,  and  pay,  for  such  their 
admittance,  ten  pounds,  and  ten  pounds  a  year ;  five  pounds  to  the 
IkNise,  and  the  other  five  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  governess 
and  the  chief  doctor,  or  surgeon,  that  shall  be  director  of  the  housf 
fcr  the  time  being. 

'  That  all  physicians  and  surgeons,  so  admitted  students  and  prac 
titioners  in  the  art  of  midwifery,  shall  be  of  council  with  the  principal 
man.midwife,  and  be  capable  of  succeeding  him,  by  election  of  the 
governess,  her  secretary,  twelve  assistants,  and  the  twenty.four  lower 
assistants,  or  the  major  part  of  them  all :  elections  to  be  made  by 
balloting,  the  governess  three  balls,  and  the  secretary  two  balls. 
'  That  the  man-register,  and  tocretary  of  the  house,  be  under  tiie 
command  and  direction  of  the  whole  government  tiiereof  for  all 
business,  except  the  art  of  midwifery,  which  is  to  be  meddled  with 
by  none,  but  the  governess,  female  secretary,  man-jnidwife,  and  their 
tBsistants. 

<  That  any  child,  under  the  age  of  one  year,  whose  parents  are 
known,  or  not  known,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  house,  under  the 
riiles  of  being  there  twenty-one  years ;  provided  there  be  paid  into 
the  st6ck  of  the  hospital  the  sum  of  thirty  potinds,  at  the  sending  hi 
of  the  said  child.  « 

That  any  person,  or  persons,  who  would  liave  a  child  out  of  the 
laid  society,  shall  have  power  to  examine  the  register^  whether  the 
^Ifild,  by  its  marks,  be  living  or  dead,  and  may  redeem  die  same^ 
being  under  the  age  of  five  years,  for  twenty.five  pounds^  or  being 
of-  that  Bgef  or  uilder  the  age  of  seven  years,  for  fortf  poundsj  and 
from  seven  to  ten,  for  fifty  pounds;-  but,  after  the  age  of  ten  yemra^ 
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every  year  it  continues  in  the  house,  shall  adrance  ten-poaads  in 
the  price  of  the  redemption,  till  such  times  they  attain  the  age  of 
fifteen ;  after  which  time,  no  increase  of  the  price  of  redemptio^i 
< shall  be  upon  any  child;  any  one  being,  at  any  time,  to  be  free  for 
a  hundred  pounds,  or  less,  if  the  governess  of  the  house,  her  secc^ 
tary,  twelve  assistants,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  consent  to  the 
same ;  the  governess  hath  three,  and  the  female  secretary  two  voices, 
which  are  to  be  given  by  the  chaplain,  register,  and  treasurer,  if  it 
be  a  male  child  that  is  to  be  redeemed;  but,  if  it  be  a  female,  then 
the  power  to  rest  in  themselves. 

That  all  the  money,  coming  to  the  said  hospital,  either  by  annual 
payments,  charity,  redemption,  or  any  other  ways  whatsoever,  shall 
he  placed  into  one  common  treasury,  to  be  kept  in  one,  or  more 
iron  chests ;  not  to  be  opened,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  governess, 
her  secretary,  the  chief  chaplain,  or  him  that  shall  be  governor  of 
the  male  children,  the  register,  and  treasurer,  who  shall  each  of 
them  have  a  key  to  so  many  several  locks ;.  and  the  said  monies, 
other  than  the  constant  salaries  of  the  officers,  and  daily  mainte. 
nance  of  the  children,  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  extraordinary  use, 
but  such  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  whole  government  of  the 
hospital,'  in  which  number  the  keepers  of  those  keys,  for  such  pur. 
poses,  arc  to  be  accounted  part. 

The  accounts  whereof,  and  of  all  monies  coming  into,  or  going 
out  from  the  same,  shall  be  kept  by  the  register ;  and  free  access 
shall  be  had  at  ail  times,  to  the  same,  ^ra/t>,- by  the  governors,  or 
any  of  the  visitors  of  the  said  hopital ;  and  that,  once  a  month,  all 
comings  in  and  goings,  out,  and  all  other  transactions  on  that  ac- 
count, shall  be,  by  the  register,  fairly  entered  into  a  book  fof  that 
purpose,  which,  shall  always  remain  with  the  governess,  and  notto  be 
taken  out  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever ;  and  that  any.  person  may 
search  the  register's  book,  for  the  fee  of  sixpence  for  one  year's 
search. 

That  rules  shall  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  government, 
for  trying  the  geniusses  of  the  children,  and  dividing  them  into  se. 
veral  classes  and  employments,  according  to  their  several  capacities, 
and  for ,  entering  them  under  proper  mistresses  and  master 9^  upon 
certain  salaries,  or,  otherwise,  binding  them  apprentices  to  the  said 
mistresses  and  masters  within  the  house,  or  for  clothing  them, 
during  their  residence  io,  or  at  their  going  out  of  the  said.hos^ 
pital.  '       ^ 

As  likewise  for  all  other  accidents,  as  lunaticks,  idiots,  and 
other  infirmities,  diseases,  and  sicknesses,  and  for  separating  tiitt 
infirm  from  the  healthful,  and  the  infectious  diseases  from  the  •tbeir 
sick,  and  for  all  other  contingencies,  as  there  shall  be  occasion. 

That  none  shall  be  detained,  against  their  wills,  above  the  time  of 
twenty.one  years,  nor  turned  out  at  that  time,  if  they  desire  te  stay ;{ 
it  being  In  the  power  of  any  of  them,  at  that  age,  to  enter  him,  or 
herself,  subject  to  the  rules  and  duties  of  the  house,  for  their  natural 
lives ;  nor  are  any  of  them  incapacitated  to  get  their  livings  abroad^' 
por,  toeing  within  the  house,  at  any  time  to  be  tamed  out^  bat  are? 
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to  be  maintained  by  them  in  necessary  meat,  drink,  cloaths,  and 
lodging,  during  their  natural  li?es,  or  till  they  recoTer  of  their 
distempers,  so  as  to  be  able  and  willing  to  leare  the  same. 

But  no  person,  once  discharged,  and  out  of  the  care  of  the  house 
'  for  six  months,  shall  be  capable  of  demanding  enterance  into  the 
same  again,  or  of  maintenance  from  it,  but  by  the  consent  of  the 
goremment  thereof;  and  that  such,  as  return  ta  tiie  house,  shall 
giregood  testimony,  that  they  have  spent  their  time  well,  and  without 
scandal,  or  be  for  ever  expelled  the  society. 

That  further  rules,  for  the  establishment  and  foundation  of  the 
said  community,  or  hospital,  and  for  Tisiting  the  same,  may  be  ap. 
pointed  in  the  charter  for  endowing  the  same ;  and  such  penalties 
imposed,  on  such  as  practise  without  license  from  the  corporatioui  as 
io  your  majesty's  wisdpm  shall  seem  meet. 

To  which  all  is  humbly  submitted. 


THE 

PROPHECY  OF  BISHOP  USHER. 

To  which  is  added  two  Letters  j 

ONE    FROM 

SIR    WILLIAM  BOSWELLy 

(AMBASSADOR  AT  THE  HAGU£;i 

TO  THE  MOST  REVEREND  WILLIAM    LAUD, 

LATE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERDURYi 
THE  OTHER  FROM 

THE  REVEREND  JOHN  BRAMHALL, 

BISHOP  OF  DERRT  IN  IRELAND, 

TO  THE  MOST  REVEREND  JAMES  USHER, 

« 

LATE  ARCHBISHOP  QF  AHMAGH. 
London,  printed  in  the  Year  1687.  Quarto,  containing  twelve  pages. 

JL  HE  prediction  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  Archbishop  Usher 
isyery  remarkable:  as  it  was  printed  about  seren  years  ago  with 
license,  and  the  truth  of  the  matter  of  fact  therein  delifered,  never, 
that  I  krow  of,  denied,  but  confirmed  by  many,  which,  in  short,  was 
thns :  that  the  year  before  this  holy  primate  died  (who  was  buried 
ia  the  Abbey  at  Westminster,  the  17th  of  April,  1656,  the  usurper 
Cromwell  allowing  two  hundred  pounds  towards  his  funeral;  so 
gttU  bis  worth,  tlmt  it  even  phanned  that  tyrant,  otherwise  far  fron^ 
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being  a  friend  to  any  of  his  profession)  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
archbishop's  asking  him,  among  other  discourse,  what  his  present 
apprehensions  were  concerning  a  very  great  persecution  which  should 
fall  upon  the  charch  of  God  in  those  nations  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  (of  which  he  had  heard  him  speak  with  great  confidence 
many  years  before,  when  we  were  in  the  highest  and  fullest  state  of 
outward  peace  and  settlement)  and  whether  he  did  belieye^  those  sad 
times  to  be  past,  or  that  they  were  yet  to  come  ?  he  answered,  that 
they  were  yet  to  come,  and  that  he  did  as  confidently  expect  it  as 
ever  he  had  done :  adding,  that  this  sad  persecution  would  fall  upon 
all  the  protestant  churches  of  Europe.     His  friend  arguing,  that  he 
hoped  the  affliction  might  now  be  over,  and  be  intended  of  our  late 
calamitous  civil  wars;  the  reverend  prelate  turning  towards  him, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  with  that  serious  and  severe  look^ 
which  he  usually  had  when  he  spoke  God's  Word,  and  not  his  own^ 
and  when  the  power  of  God  seemed  to  be  upon  him ,  and  to  constrain 
him  to  speak,  said  thus :  Fool  not  yourselves  with  such  hopes,  for  I 
tell  you,  all,  you  have  yet  seen,  hath  been  but  the  beginning  of 
sorrows,  to  what  is  yet  to  come  upon  the  prcrtestant  churches  of 
Christ,  who  will,  before  long,  fall  under  a  sharper  persecution  than 
ever  yet  has  been  upon  them ;  therefore  said  he  to  him,  look  you  be 
not  found  in  the  outward  court,  but  a  worshiper  in  the  temple  before 
the  altar,  for  Christ  will  measure  all  those  that  profess  his  name,  and 
call  themselves  his  people ;  and  outward  worshipers  he  will  leave 
out,  to  be  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles.    The  outward  court,  says' 
he,  is  the  formal  christian,  whose  religion  lies  in  performing  the 
outside  duties  of  Christianity,  without  having  an  inward  life  and 
power  of  faith  and  love,  uniting  them  to  Christ,  and  those  God  will 
leave  to  be  trodden  down,  and  swept  away  by  the  Gentiles :  but  the 
worshipers  within  the  temple,  and  before  the  altar,  are  those  who' 
do  indeed  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  whose  souls  are  made 
his  temples,  and  he  is  honoured  and  adored  in  the  most  inward 
thoughts  of  their  hearts,  and  they  sacrifice  their  lusts  and  vile  afiec. 
tions,  yea,  and  their  own  wills  to  him ;  and  these  God  will  hide  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings  ?  And 
this  shall  be  one  great  difference  between  this  last,  and  all  the  other 
preceding  persecutions :  for,  in  the  former,  the  most  eminent  and 
spiritual  ministers  and  christians  did' generally  suffer  most,  and  were 
most  violently  fallen  upon ;  but   in    this  last  persecution,  these 
shall  be  preserved  by  God,  as  a  seed  to  partake  of  that  glory  which 
shall  immediately  follow,  and  come  upon  the  chiirch,  as  soon  as  ever 
this  storm  shall  be  over ;  for  as  it  shall  be  th^  sharpest,  so  It  shall  be 
the  shortest  persecution  of  them  all ;  and  shall  only  take  away  the 
gross  hypocrites,  and  formal  professors,   but  *  the  true  spiritlU^l 
believers  shall  be  preserved  till  the  calamity  be  over-past. 

His  friend  then  asked  him,  by  what  means  or  instrumenta  this 
great  trial  should  be  brought  on  ?  He  answered,  by  the  papists:  His 
friend  replied,  that  it  seemed  very  improbable  they  should  be  able 
to  do  it,  since  they  were  now  little  countenanced,  and  btct  fbwiq 

o  4 
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tbefe  nations^  and  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  nore  set  against 
them^  than  ever  since  the  reformation.  He  answered  again,  that  It 
would  be  by  the  hands  of  the  papists,  and  in  the  way  of  a  sodden 
massacre,  and  t\i^t  the  then  pope  should  be  the  o^ef  Instmment 
ofit 

He  also  added,  that  the  papists  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  Gentiles 
•poken  of,  Rer.  %u  to  whom  the  outward  court  should  be  left,  that 
uiey  might  tread  it  under  foot ;  they  haying  receiTed  the  Grentileft 
worship  in  their  adoring  images,  and  saints  departed,  and  in  taking 
to  themseWes  many  mediators :  and  this,  said  he,  Uie  papists  are^ 
now  designing  among  themseWes,  and  therefore  be  sure  you  be 
ready. 

lliB  gracious  man  repeated  the  same  things  in  substance  to  hia 
only  daughter,  the  lady  Tyrril,  and  that  with  many  tears,  and  much 
i^tH>ut  the  same  timet 

4  Letter  from  Sir  William  Bomellj  to  the  moei  Reverend  WiUiam 
Laudf  Iti/te  Archbishop  pf  Canterbury^  remaining  xtith  Sir  Robert 
(/otion^M  choice  Papers, 

Most  reverend^ 
4i.s  I  am  here  employed  by  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  your  grace 
can  testify  that  I  have  left  no  stone  unturned  for  his  majesty's  ad« 
fancement;  neither  can  I  omit  (whenever  I  meet  with  treacheries  or 
conspiracies  against  the  church  and  state  of  England)  iht  sending; 
jiwr  grace  an  account  in  general.  I  fear  matters  will  not  answer 
yctor  expectations,  if  your  grace  do  but  seriously  weigh  them  with 
4e]Sberatipn.  For,  be  you  assured,  the  Romish  clergy  have  gulled 
tjus  miried  party  of  our  EInglish  nation,  and  that  under  a  puritanical 
4i^S ;  for  which  the  several  fraternities  of  that  church  have  lately 
ipeceived  indulgence  from  the  see  of  Rome,  and  council  of  cardinals,^ 
^t  to  educate  several  of  the  young  fry  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who 
are  natives  of  his  majesty's  realms  and  dominions,  and  instruct  then^ 
in  all  manner  of  principles  and  tenents,  contrary  to  the  epbcopacy 
^  the  church  of  England^ 

There  are  in  the  town  of  Hague,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  two 
dangerous  impostors,  of  whom  I  have  given  notice  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  have  large  indulgences  granted  them,  and  known  to  be 
pf  the  church  of  Rome,  although  they  seem  puritans,  and  do  con* 
ferse  with  several  of  our  English  factors. 

The  one,  James  Murray,  a  Scotchman,  and  the  other  John 
}{a]^r,  a  Yorkshire  blade.  The  main  drift  of  these  intentions  is, 
to  pull  doMm  the  English  episcopacy,  as  being  the  chief  support  of 
die  imperial  crown  of  our  nation :  for  which  purpose,  above  sixty 
Romish  clergymen  are  gone,  within  these  two  years,  out  of  the 
l^pnasteries  of  the  French  king's  dominions,  to  preach  up  th^ 
Sootch  covenant,  and  Mr.  Knox's  descriptions  and  rules  within  that 
Ikirky  and  to  spread  the  same  about  the  northern  coasts  of  England, 
\4A^  tber^re^  hi^  majesty  have  an  inkling  pf  these  crotchets,  thf  t  hp 
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ftAght  be  persuaded,  wheneyer  matters  of  the  church  come  before 
yeu,  to  refer  them  to  your  grace,  and  the  epbcopal  party  of  thd 
realm :  for  there  are  great  preparations  making  ready  against  Hio 
liturgy  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England :  and  all  erii  coiu 
triyances  here  and  in  France,  and  in  other  protestant  holdings,  to 
make  your  grace  and  the  episcopacy  odious  to  all  reformed  protes. 
tants  abroad.  It  has  wrought  so  much  on  divers  of  the  foreigii 
ministers  of  the  protestants,  that  they  esteem  our  clergy  little  better, 
than  papists.  The  main  things  that  they  hit  in  our  teeth  are,  our 
bishops  to  be  called  lords ;  the  service  of  the  church,  the  cross  in 
baptism,  confirmation,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  commuoKMi 
tables  placed  alter.ways,  our  manner  of  consecrations,  and  several 
other  matters  which  are  of  late  buzzed  into  the  heads  of  the  foreigii 
cler^,  tp  make  your  grievances  the  less  regarded  in  case  of  a 
change,  which  is  aimed  at,  if  not  speedily  prevented.  i 

>  Your  grace's  letter  is  carefully  delivered,  by  my  gentleman's  own 
hands,  unto  the  prince.  ;  ^ 

.  Thu^  craving  your  grace's  hearty  prayers  for  my  undertakings 
abroad,  as  also  for  my  safe  arrival,  that  I  may  have  the  freedom  to 
kiss  your  grace's  hands,  and  to  tell  you  more  at  large  of  thiese 
things,  I  rest 

Your  grace's  most  humble  servant, 

W.  B» 
JlaguCj  June  I2y  •    i 

1640, 

A  Letter  from  the  Right  Reverend  John  Bramhdllj  Bishop,  of 
Derry^^  (tfterwards  Primate  of  Ireland^  to  the  most  Reverena 
'  James  Usher y  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 

Most  reverend  J 
I  THANK  God  I  do  take  my  pilgrimage  patiently,  yet  I  cannot  but 
condole  the  change  of  the  church  and  state  of  England ;  and  more 
in  my  pilgrimage  than  ever,  because  I  dare  not  witness  and  declare 
to  that  straying  flock  of  our  brethren  in  England,  who  have  misled 
them,  and  who  they  are  that  feed  them.  But  that  your  lordship 
may  be  more  sensible  of  the  church's  calamities,  and  of  the  dangers 
she  is  in  of  being  ruined,  if  God  be  not  merciful  unto  her,  I  haw 
sent  you  a  part  of  my  discoveries,  and  it  from  credible  hands,  at 
this  present  having  so  sure  a  messenger,  ami  so  fit  an  opportunity. 

It  plainly  appears,  that  in  the  year  1646,  by  order  from  Rome^ 
above  one-hundred  of  the  Romish  clergy  were  sent  into  England^ 
consisting  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  who  had  been  educated  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain ;  part  of  these  within  the  several 
schools  there  appointed  for  their  instructions.  In  each  of  these 
Romish  nurseries,  these  scholars  were  taught  several  handicrafti^ 
trades  and  callings,  as  their  ingenuities  were  most  bending,  besidet 
their  orders,  or  functions  of  that  church.  ' 

They  have  many  yet  at  F^ris  a  fitting  up  to  b^  sent  over,  who 
^ice  ii^  t|ie  week  opposq  one  another  ^  one  pretfindiog  presbytery^ 
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tlie  other  independency ;  some  anabaptism,  and  other  contrary 
tenents,  dangerous  and  prejudicial  to  the  church  of  England,  and  to 
all  die  reformed  churches  here  abroad.  But  they  are  wisely  pre. 
paring  to  prerent  these  designs,  which  I  heartily  wish  were  consi- 
dered in  England  among  the  wise  there. 

.  When  the  Romish  orders  do  thus  argue  pro  and  con,  there  is 
appointed  one  of  the  learned  of  those  conyents,  to  take  notes,  and  to 
judge :  and,  as  he  finds  their  fancies,  whether  for  presbytery,  inde- 
pendency, anabaptism,  atheism,  or  foranynewtenents,  so  accordingly 
they  are  to  act,  and  to  exercise  their  wits.  Upon  their  permission 
when  they  be  sent  abroad,  they  enter  their  names  in  the  conrent 
registery,  also  their  licenses :  if  a  Franciscan,  if  a  Dominican,  or 
Jesuit,  or  any  other  order,  ha?ing  sereral  names  there  entered  in 
their  license ;  in  case  of  a  discovery  in  one  place,  then  to  fly  to 
another,  and  there  to  change  their  names  or  habit. 

For  an  assurance  of  their  constancy  to  their  several  orders,  they 
are  to  give  monthly  intelligence  to  their  fraternities,  of  all  affairs, 
wherever  they  be  dispersed :  so  that  the  English  abroad  know  news 
better  than  you  at  home. 

When  they  return  into  England,  they  are  taught  their  lesson,  io 
say,  if  any  enquire  from  whence  they  come,  that  they  were  poor 
christians  formerly  that  fled  beyond  sea  for  tiieir  religion  sake,  and 
are  now  returned,  with  glad  news,  to  enjoy  their  liberty  of  con. 
science. 

The  hundred  men,  that  went  over  in  1646;  were  most  of  them 
soldiers  in  the  parliament's  army,  and  were  daily  to  correspond  with 
those  Romanists  in  our  late  king's  army,  that  were  lately  at  Oxfbrd^ 
and  pretended  to  fight  for  his  sacred  majesty ;  for,  at  that  time^  there 
were  some  Roman  Catholicks,  who  did  not  know  the  design  cpntriv. 
ing  against  our  church  and  state  of  England. 

But  the  year  following,  1647,  many  of  those  Romish  orders,  who 
came  over  the  year  before,  were  in  consultation  together,  knowing 
each  other.  And  those  of  the  king's  party,  asking  some,  why  they 
took  with  the  parliament  side,  and  asking  others,  whether  they 
were  bewitched  to  turn  puritans  ?  not  knowing  their  design  :  but, 
at  last,  secret  bulls,  and  licenses  being  produced,  by  those  of  the 
parliament's  side,  it  was  declared  between  them,  there  was  no  better 
design  to  confound  the  church  of  England,  than  by  pretending  liberty 
of  conscience.  It  was  argued  then,  that  England  would  be  a  second 
Holland,  a  commonwealth ;  and,  if  so,  what  would  become  of  the 
king  ?  It  was  answered,  would  to  God  it  were  come  to  that  point. 
It  was  again  replied,  yourselves  have  preached  so  much  against 
Rome,  and  his  holiness,  that  Rome,  and  her  Romanists,  will  be  little 
the  better  for  that  change:  but  it  was  answered,  you  shall  have 
mass  sufficient  for  an  hundred-thousand  in  a  short  space,  and  the 
governors  never  the  wiser.  Then  some  of  the  mercifuUest  of  the 
Romanists  said,  this  cannot  be  done,  unless  the  king  die:  upon 
which  argument,  the  Romish  orders  thus  licensed,  and  in  the  parlfa. 
nent  array,  wrote  unto  their  several  convents,  but  especially  to  the 
^qrboiiists,  vfhether  it  may  be  scrupled  to  make  away  our  late  godljr 
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king,  and  his  majesty  his  son,  our  king-  and  master,  who,  blessed  be 
God,  bath  escaped  their  Romish  snares  laid  for  him  ?  It  was  returned 
from  the  Sorbonists,  that  it  was  lawful  for  Roman  Catholicks  to 
work  changes  in  goTemments  for  the  mother-church's  advancement, 
and  chiefly  in  an  heretical  kingdom ;  and  so  lawfully  make  away 
the  king. 

Thus  much,  to  my  knowledge,  hare  I  seen  and  heard,  since  my 
leaving  your  lordship,  which  I  thought  ^  very  requisite  to  inform 
your  grace ;  for  myself  would  hardly  have  credited  these  things, 
had  not  mine  eyes  seen  sure  evidence  of  the  same.  Let  these  things 
sleep  within  your  gracious  lordship's  breast,  and  not  awake  but 
upon  sure  grounds,  for  this  age  can  trust  no  man,  there  being  lo 
gfeat  fallacy  amongst  men.  So  the  Lord  preserve  your  lordship  in 
health,  for  the  nation's  good,  and  the  benefit  of  your  friends ;  which 
shall  be  the  prayers  of 

Your  humble  servant, 

J.  Derenbu. 

Julif^y  1654. 

Th?se  two  l^tter8  were  taken  out  of  that  treasury  of  choice  let. 
ters,  published  by  Dr.  Parr,  his  lordship's  chaplain,  and  printed  for 
Nathaniel  Ranew,  at  the  King's-Arms,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yar^^ 
}686. 


AN  ENQUIRY 

INTO 

THE  MEASURES  OF  SUBMISSION 

TO 

THE  SUPREME  AUTHORITY; 

And  of  the  Grounds  upon  which  it  may  be  lawful  or  necesioryfar 
Subjects  to  defend  their  Religion^  Lives ^  and  Liberties. 

[From  sixteen  pages.  Quarto,  printed  in  the  Year  1688.] 
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HIS  enquiry  cannot  be  regularly  made,  but  by  taking.  In  die 
first  place,  a  true  and  full  view  of  the  nature  of  civil  society,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  nature  of  supreme  power,  whether  it  it 
lodged  in  one  or  more  persons. 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  the  law  of  nature  has  put  no  difference  nor 
subordination  among  men,  except  it  be  that  of  children  to  parents, 
ox  of  wives  to  their  husbands ;  so  that,  with  relation  to  the  law  of 
feature,  ^  all  men  are  bom  free' :  and  this  liberty  must  still,  be.  sufu 
posed  intire,  unless  so  far  as  it  is  limited  by  contracts,  provisions. 
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and  laws ;  for  a  man  can  either  bind  himself  to  be  a  sertant^  or  sell 
hnnself  to  be  a  slaTe,  by  which  he  becomes  in  the  power  of  another^ 
onlj  so  far  as  it  was  prorided  bj  the  contract :  since  all  that  libert3^^ 
vrhich  was  not  expresly  giren  away,  remains  still  intire ;   so  tlurt 
Ae  plea  for  liberty  always  proves  itself,  nnless  it  appears  tiiat  it  is 
glyen  up,  or  limited  by  any  special  agreement. 
*   %  It  is  no  less  certain,  that  as  the  light  of  natare  has  planted  in 
all  men  anatnral  prmciple  of  the  ^  lore  of  life*,  and  of  a  ^desire  to  pre^ 
fer? e  it',  so  the  common  principles  of  all  religion  agree  in  this,  diat, 
God  haying  set  us  in  this  world,  we  are  bound  to  preserve  that 
being,  which  he  has  given  us,  by  all  just  and  lawful  ways.     Now 
tills  duty  of  self-preservation  is  exerted  in  instances  of  two  KOrts ; 
tiioone  is  in  the  resisting  of  violent  aggressors,  the  other  is  the  taking 
•f  just  fevenges  of  those  who  have  invaded  us  so  secretly,  that  we  could 
not  prevent  them,  and  so  violently,  that  we  could  not  resist  thenu   la 
which  cases,  the  principle  of  self-preservation  warrants  us,  both  to 
fteover  what  is  our  own,  with  just  damages,  and  also  to  put  such 
unjust  persons  out  of  a  capacity  of  doing  the  like  ihjuries  any  more, 
dtfier  to  ourselves,  or  any  others.     Now,  in  these  instances  of  self- 
preservation,  this  difference  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  first  canno^ 
be  limited,  by  any  slow  forms,  since  a  pressing  danger  requires  a 
tigorous  repulse,  and  cannot  admit  of  delays ;  whereas  the  second, 
of  taking  revenges  or  reparations,  is  not  of  such  haste,  but  that  It 
may  be  brought  under  rules  and  forms. 

3.  The  true  and  original  notion  of  civil  society  and  government  is, 
that  it  is  a  compromise  made  by  such  a\.body  of  men,  by  which 
they  resign  up  the  right  of  demanding  reparations,  either  in  the 
way  of  justice  against  one  another,  or  in  the  way  of  war  against 
their  neighbours,  to  such  a  single  person,  or  to  such  a  body  of  men, 
as  they  t&nk  fit  to  trust  with  this.  Ana  in  the  management  of  this 
civil  society,  great  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  power  of 
making  laws  for  the  regulating  the  conduct  of  it,  and  the  power  of 
executing  these  laws ;  the  supreme  authority  must  still  be  supposed 
to  be  lodged  with  those  who  have  the  legislative  power  reserved  to 
them ;  but  not  with  those  who  have  only  the  executive,  which  is 
plainly  a  trust,  when  it  is  separated  from  the  legblative  power ;  and* 
all  trusts,  by  their  nature,  import,  that  those,  to  whom  they  are 
given,  are  accountable,  even  though  that  it  should  not  be  expresly 
specified  in  the  words  of  the  trust  itself. 

4.  It  cannot  be  supposed  by  the  principles  of  natural  religion, 
tint  God  has  authorised  any  one  form  of  government,  any  other  way^^ 
liiAn  lis  the  general  rules  of  order  and  of  jostice  t>blige  all  men  not 
Id  subvert  constitutions,  nor  disturb  the  peace  of  mankind,  nor  in. 
fade  those  rights,  with  which  the  law  may  have  vested  some  persons ; 
fbr  it  is  certain,  that  as  private  contracts  lodge  or  transact  privata 
limits,  so  the  pnblick  laws  can  likewise  lodge  such  rights,  prero. 
gatives,  and  revenues,  in  those  under  whose  protection  tiiey  put 
tiieBMelves^  and,  in  such  a  manner,  that  tliey  may  come  to  have  aa 
|ppd  a  t^tle  to  th^)  as  v>y  private  person  pok  h«ve  to  his  property  | 
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4R>  thiLt  it  becomes  an  zci  of  high  iDJustioe  and  tic^enCe  to  intade 
these,  which  is  so  far  a  greater  sin,  than  any  such  actions  would  be 
against  a  private  person,  as  the  publick  peace  and  order  is  preferable 
to  all  private  considerations  whatsoever.  So  that,  in  truth,  the 
principles  of  natural  religion  give  those  that  are  in  authority  ne 
|>ower  at  all ;  but  they  do  only  secure  them  in  the  possession  of  that 
which  is  theirs  by  law.  And  as  no  considerations  of  religion  can 
bind  me  to  pay  another  more  than  I  indeed  owe  him,  but  do  only 
i)ind  me  more  strictly  to  pay  what  I  owe ;  so  the  considerations  of 
religion  do,  indeed,  bring  subjects  under  stricter  obligations  to  pay 
all  due  allegiance  and  submission  to  their  princes ;  but  they  do  not 
at  all  extend  that  allegiance  further  than  the  law  carries  it* 

And  though  a  man  has  no  divine  right  to  his  property,  but  haa 
acquired  it  by  human  means,  such  as  succession,  or  industry,  yet  he 
}uL5  a  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  it,  from  a  divine  right:  S0| 
though  princes  have  no  immediate  warrants  from  heaven,  either  for 
their  original  titles,  or  for  the  extent  of  them,  yet  they  are  secured 
in  the  possession  of  them,  by  the  principles  and  rules  of  natural 
religion. 

5.  It  is  to  be  considered  that,  as  a  private  person  can  bind  him# 
^If  to  another  man's  service  by  different  degrees,  either  as  an  ordi* 
nary  servant  for  wage»,  or  as  an  appropriate  for  a  longer  time,  as  an 
app^nUce ;  or,  by  a  total  giving  himself  up  to  another,  as  in  the 
case  of  slavery.  In  all  which  cases,  the  general  name  of  master 
may  be  equally  used  ^  yet  the  degrees  of  his  power  are  to  be  judged 
by  the  nature  of  the  contract;  so,  likewise,  bodies  of  men  can  give 
themselves  up,  in  different  degrees,  to  the  conduct  of  others.  And^ 
th^efore,  though  all  those  may  carry  the  same  name  of  king,  yet 
every  one's  power  is  to  be  taken  from  the  measures  of  the  authority 
which  rs  lodged  in  him,  and  not  from  any  general  speculations 
founded  on  some  equivocal  terms,  such  as  king,  sovereign,  or 
!Mipreme. 

6.  It  is  certain,  that  God,  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the 
world,  may  Set  up  whom  he  will,  to  rule  over  other  men;  but  this 
declaration  of  his  Will  toinst  be  made  evident  by  prophets,  or  other 
extraordinary  men  sent  by  him,  who  have  some  manifest  proofs  of 
the  divine  authority,  that  is  committed  to  them^  on  such  occasions ; 
and  upon  such  persons  declaring  the  will  of  God,  in  favour  df  any 
others,  that  declaration  is  to  be  submitted  to  and  obeyed*  But  this 
pretence  of  a  divine  delegation  can  be  carried  no  farther  than  to 
those  who  are  thus  expresly  marked  out,  and  is  unjustly  claimed  by 
those  who  can  prove  no  such  declaration  to  have  been  evei^  made  in 
Aivonr  of  them,  or  their  families.  Nor  does  it  appear  reasonable  to 
conclude,  from  their  being  in  possession,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God' 
tiiat  it  should  be  so ;  this  justifies  all  usurpers.  When  they ^  are  stic^. 
cessful.  .  ' 

7i  Th6  metisures  6f  pow^r^  and,  by  cons^uence,  ill  obedience, 
aiust  be  taken  from  the  express  laws  of  any  state^  or  body  of  meB^> 
from  the  oaths  that  they  Swear ;  or  from  imnieiik^rlal  prescriptioDy 
and  a  long  possessions  whidi  both  give  atifle,  and^  ia.a  long  tra£l> 
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of  time,  make  a  bad  one  become  good ;  since  prescription,  when  it 
passes  the  memory  of  man,  and  is  not  disputed  by  any  ofher  pre* 
tender,  gives,  by  the  common  sense  of  all  men,  a  just  and  good 
title.  So,  upon  the  whole  matter,  the  degrees  of  all  civil  authority, 
are  to  be  token  either  from  express  laws,  immemorial  customs,  or 
fnnn  particular  oaths,  which  the  subjects  swear  to  their  princes; 
this  bdng  still  to  be  laid  down  for  a  principle,  that,  in  all  the  dis. 
pvtes  between  power  and  liberty,  power  must  always  be  proved, 
but  liberty  proves  itself ;  the  one  being  founded  only  upon  positive 
law,  and  Uie  other  upon  the  law  of  nature. 

8.  If,  from  the  general  principles  of  human  society,  and  natural 
religion,  we  carry  this  matter  to  be  examined  by  the  Scriptures,  it  is 
clear,  that  all  the  passages,  that  are  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  not 
to  be  made  use  of  in  this  matter,  on  neither  side.  For  as  the  land 
of  Canaan  was  given  to  the  Jews,  by  an  immediate  grant  from  heaven^ 
80  God  reserved  still  this  to  himself,  and  to  the  declarations  that  he 
should  make  from  time  to  time,  either  by  his  prophets,  or  by  the 
answers  that  came  from  the  cloud  of  glory  that  was  between  the 
cherubims;  to  set  up  judges  or  kings  over  them,  and  to  pull  them 
down  again  as  he  thought  fit,  here  was  au  express  delegation  made 
by  God;  and  therefore  all  that  was  done  in  tiiat  dispensation^ 
either  for  or  against  princes,  is  not  to  be  made  use  of  in  any  other 
state,  that  is  founded  on  another  bottom  and  constitution  ;  and  all 
the  expressions  in  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  kitups,  since  thej 
belong  to  persons  that  were  immediately  designed  by  God,  are  witfa« 
out  any  sort  of  reason  applied  to  those  who  can  pretend  to  no  such 
designation,  neither  for  themselves  nor  for  their  ancestors. 

9.  As  for  the  New  Testament,  it  is  plain,  that  there  are  no  rules 
given  in  it,  neither  for  the  forms  of  government  in  general,  nor  for 
the  degrees  of  any  one  form  in  particular,  but  the  general  rules  of 
justice,  order,  and  peace,  being  established  in  it  upon  higher  mo. 
fives,  and  more  binding  considerations,  than  ever  they  were  in  any 
other  religion  whatsoever,  vie  are  most  strictly  bound  by  it^  to 
observe  the  constitution  in  which  we  are ;  and  it  Is  plain,  that  the 
rules,  set  us  in  the  gospel,  can  be  carried  no  further.  It  is,  indeed, 
clear  from  the  New  Testament,  that  the  christian  religion,  as  such, 
gives  us  no  grounds  to  defend  or  propagate  It  by  force.  It  is  m 
doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  of  faith  and  patience  under  It ;  and  if,  by 
the  order  of  diTine  providence,  and  of  any  constitution  of  government, 
under  which  we  are  born,  we  are  brought  under  sufferings,  for  our 
professing  of  it,  we  may  indeed  retire  and  fly  ont  of  any  such 
country,  if  we  can ;  but,  if  that  is  denied  us,  we  must  then,  according 
to  this  religion,  submit  to  those  sufferings  under  which  we  may  bo 
brought,  considering  that  God  will  be  glorified  by  us  In  so  doing, 
and  that  he  will  both  support  us  under  our  sufferings,  and  gloriously 
reward  us  for  them. 

This  was  the  state  of  tile  christian  religion,  during  tiio  three  first 
otntnries,  under  heathen  emperors,  and  a  conititation  in  which 
pa§anism  was  established  by  law ;  but  If,  by  the  laws  of  any  govern* 
mcut,  the  chriatian  religion^  or  aiqr  fom  of  it,  b  become  n  part  of- 
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tte  subject's  property,  it  then  falls  under  another  consideration,  not 
as  it  is  a  religion,  but  as  it  is  become  one  of  the  principal  rights  of 
the  subjects,  to  believe  and  profess  it ;  and  then  we  must  judge  of 
the  invasions  made  on  that,  as  we  do  of  any  other  invasion  that,  it 
made  on  our  rights. 

10.  All  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  that  relate  to  civil 
government,  are  to  be  expounded  as  they  were  truly  meant,  in 
opposition  to  that  false  notion  of  the  Jews,  who  believed  themselves 
to  be  so  immediately  under  the  divine  authority,  that  they  would  not 
become  the  subjects  of  any  other  power ;  particularly  of  one  that 
was  not  of  their  nation,  or  of  their  religion ;  therefore  they  thought, 
they  could  not  be  under  the  Rbman  yoke,  nor  bound  to  pay  tribute 
to  Caesar,  but  judged  that  they  were  only  subject  out  of  fear,  by 
reason  of  the  force  that  lay  on  them,  but  not  for  conscience-saJce ; 
and  so  in  all  their  dispersion,  both  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  they 
thought  they  were  God's  freemen,  and  made  use  of  this  pretended 
^liberty  as  a  cloke  of  maliciousness'.  In  opposition  to  all  which, 
since  in  a  course  of  mauy  years  they  had  asked  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  yoke,  and  were  come  under  their  authority,  our  Saviour 
ordered  them  to  continue  in  tliat  by  his  saying,  ^Render  to  Caesar 
that  which  is  Caesar's' ;  and  both  St.  nul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  St  Peter  in  his  general  epistle,  have  very  positively  condemned 
that  pernicious  maxim,  but  without  any  formal  declarations  made  of 
the  rules  or  measures  of  government.  And,  since  both  the  people 
and  senate  of  Rbme  had  acknowledged  the  power  that  Augustus  had, 
indeed,  violently  usurped,  it  became  legal  when  it  was  thus  submitted 
to,  and  confirmed  bodi  by  the  senate  and  people ;  and  it  vras  esta« 
blished  in  his  family  by  a  long  prescription,  when  these  epistles  were 
writ ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole  matter,  all  that  is  in  the  New  Testa, 
roent,  upon  this  subject,  imports  no  more  but  that  all  christians  are 
bound  to  acquiesce  in  the  government,  and  submit  to  it,  according 
to  the  constitution  that  is  settled  by  law. 

11.  We  are  then  at  last  brought  to  the  constitution  of  our  English 
government ;  so  that  no  general  considerations  from  the  speculations 
about  sovereign  power,  nor  from  any  passages  either  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  ought  to  determine  us  in  this  matter ;  which  most 
be  fixed  from  ^e  laws  and  regulations  that  have  been  made  among 
us.  It  is  then  certain,  that  witfi  reUtion  to  the  executive  part  of 
the  government,  the  law  has  lodged  that  singly  in  the  king,  so  that 
the  whole  administration  of  it  is  id  him ;  but  the  legislative  power  is 
lodged  between  the  king  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  so  that 
the  power  of  making  and  repealing  laws  is  not  singly  in  the  king, 
bat  only  so  far  as  the  two  houses  concur  with  hfan.  it  is  also  clear, 
that  the  king  has  such  a  determined  extent  of  prerogative,  beyond 
which  he  has  no  authority :  as  for  instance,  if  he  levies  .money  of 
his  people,  without  a  law  impowering  him  to  it,  he  goes  beyond  th^ 
limits  of  his  power,  and  asks  that,  to  which  he  has;  no  right,  so  that 
there  lies  no  obligation  on  the  subject  to  grant  it ;  and  if  any  in. 
his  name  use  violence  for  the  obtaining  it,  they  are  te  be  looked. ob^ 
as  so  many  robbers,  that*  invade  our  property^  an^  tliey  bfing  fMoM 
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aggressors,  tiie  principle  of  self.preserratibn  teems  here  io  Uk# 
place,  and  to  warrant  as  violent  a  resistance. 

'12.  There  is  nothing  more  cYident,  than  that  England  is  a  fre# 
nation,  that  has  its  liberties  and  properties  preserved  to  it  by  many 
positive  and  express  laws.  If  then  We  have  a  right  to  our  property, 
we  must  likewise  be  supposed  to  have  a  right  to  preserve  it ;  for 
these  rights  are  by  the  law  secured  against  the  inrasions  of  the 
prerogative,  and  by  consequence  we  must  have  a  right  to  preserve 
them  against  those  invasions.  It  is  also  evidently  declared  by  oar 
law,  that  all  orders  and  warrants,  that  are  issued,  not  in  opposition 
to  them,  are  null  of  themselves ;  and  by  consequence,  any  that  pre« 
t^nd  to  have  commissions  from  the  king,  for  those  ends,  are  to  bo 
oonsidered,  as  if  they  had  none  at  all :  since  these  commissions, 
being  void  of  themselves,  are  indeed  no  commissions  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  law ;  and  therefore  those,  who  act  in  virtue  of  them,  are 
itill  to  be  considered,  as  private  persons,  who  come  to  invade  and 
disturb  us.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  some  points 
tiiat  are  justly  disputable  and  doubtful,  and  others  that  are  so 
manifest,  that  it  is  plain  that  any  objections,  that  can  be  made  to 
tiiem,  are  rather  forced  pretences,  than  so  much  as  plausible  colours^ 
It  is  true,  if  the  case  is  doubtful,  the  interest  of  the  publick  peaco 
and  order  ought  to  carry  it ;  but  the  case  is  quite  different,  when 
Uie  invasions,  that  are  made  upon  liberty  and  property,  are  plain 
and  visible  to  all  that  consider  tiiem. 

/  13.  The  main  and  great  difficulty  here.  Is,  that  though  out 
government  does  indeed  assert  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  yet  there 
are  many  express  laws  made,  that  lodge  the  militia  singly  in  the 
king,  that  make  it  plainly  Unlawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
to  tike  arms  against  the  king,  or  any  commissioned  by  him;  and 
these  laws  have  been  put  in  the  form  of  oath,  which  all  that  have 
lM>roe  any  employment  either  in  church  or  state  have  sworn  ;  and 
therefore  these  laws,  for  the  assuring  our  liberties,  do  indeed  bind 
the  kiiig^  conscience,  and  may  affect  his  ministers ;  yet,  since  it  is  a 
auaim  of  our  law,  that  tlie  king  can  do  no  wrong,  these  cannot  b« 
carried  so  far  as  to  justify  our  taking  arms  against  him,  be  the 
tnmsgreMlons  of  law  ever  so  many  and  so  manifest :  and,  since  this 
hna  been  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  it  will  be 
a  v^ry  heavy  imputation  on  us,  if  it  appears,  that  though  we  held 
tbteie  opinions,  as  long  as  thi!  court  and  the  crown  have  favoured  us, 
yet^  as  soon  as  the  court  turns  against  ts,  we  change  our  principlesi 
^-14.  Ifere  Is  the  true  difficulty  of  this  whole  matter,  and  therefore 
iK  ought  to  be  exactly  considered.  First,  all  general  words,  ho«# 
large  soever,  Are  stUl  Supposed  to  have  a  tacit  exception,  and  reserve 
lb  them,  if  tHe  mitter  seems  tb  ifequire  it.  Children  are* commanded 
io'  dhey  their  parents  in  all  things ;  wives  are  declared,  by  the  scrips 
IHISb^- tor  be  subject  to  tibetr  husbands  In  all  things;  as  the  tihnrcfa  is 
linlAChristt  andyet  how  comprehensive  soever  these  W^ords  may 
§&Bth  to  b4,  thefe  is  fttill  a  teserve  t6  be  understood  In  -them ;  and 
l)R>^,*  by  our  form  isT  iharriige,  the  parties  swear  t6  one  another^ 
ttitetb  diam  do  j^rt^  y«t  i^  iMblhiit  thisliond  MMMved  bf 
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adultery,  though  it  is  not  named ;  for  odious  things  ought  not  to  be 
suspected,  and  therefore  not  named  upon  such  occasions :  But,  whea 
they  fail  out,  they  carry  still  their  own  force  with  them.  2.  Whea 
there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  between  two  articles  in  the  constL 
tution,  we  ought  to  examine  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  evident 
and  the  most  important,  and  so  we  ought  to  fix  upon  it,  and  then 
we  must  give  such  an  accommodating  sense  to  that  which  seems  to 
contradict  it,  that  so  we  may  reconcile  those  together.  Here  then 
are  two  seeming  contradictions  in  our  constitution :  the  one  is,  the 
publick  liberties  of  the  nation ;  the  other  is,  the  renouncing  of  all 
resistance,  in  case  that  were  invaded.  It  is  plain,  that  our  liberty  is 
only  a  thing  that  we  enjoy  at  the  king's  discretion,  and  during  his 
pleasure,  if  the  other  against  all  resistance  is  to  be  understood^ 
according  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  words ;  therefore  since  the 
chief  design  of  our  whole  law,  and  all  the  several  rules  of  our  con. 
stitution,  is  to  secure  and  maintain  our  liberty,  we  ought  to  lay  that 
down  for  a  conclusion,  that  it  is  both  the  most  plain  and  the  most 
important  of  the  two :  and  therefore  the  other  article  against  re« 
sistance  ought  to  be  so  softened,  as  that  it  do  not  destroy  this, 
3.  Since  it  is  by  a  law,  that  resistance  is  condemned,  we  ought  to 
understand  it  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  it  doth  not  destroy  all  other 
laws :  and  therefore  the  intent  of  this  law  must  only  relate  to  the 
executive  power,  which  is  in  the  king,  and  not  to  the  legislative,  in 
which  we  cannot  suppose  that  our  legislators,  who  made  tliat  law^ 
intended  to  give  up  that,  which  we  plainly  see  they  resolved  still  to 
preserve  intire,  according  to  the  ancient  constitution.  So  then  the 
not  resisting  the  king  can  only  be  applied  to  the  executive  power, 
that  so,  upon  no  pretence  of  ill  administrations  in  the  execution  of 
the  law,  it  should  be  lawful  to  resist  him  ;  but  this  cannot  with  any 
reason  be  extended  to  an  invasion  of  the  legislative  power,  or  to  a 
total  subversion  of  the  government.  For  it  being  plain,  that  the 
law  did  not  design  to  lodge  that  power  in  the  king ;  it  is  also  plain, 
that  it  did  not  intend  to  secure  him  in  it,  in  case  he  should  set  about 
it.  4.  The  law  mentioning  the  king,  or  those  commissioned  by  him^ 
shews  plainly,  that  it  only  designed  to  secure  the  king  in  the  exe« 
cutive  power :  for  the  word  Commission  necessarily  imports  this^ 
since,  if  it  is  not  according  to  law,  it  is  no  commission  ;  and  by  con« 
sequence,  those  who  act,  in  virtue  of  it,  are  not  commissioned  by  the 
king,  in  the  sense  of  the  law.  The  king  likewise  imports,  a  prince 
cloathed  by  law  with  the  regal  prerogative ;  but,  if  he  goes  to  subvert 
the  whole  foundation  of  the  government,  he  subverts  that  by  which 
he  himself  has  his  power,  and  by  consequence  he  annuls  his  own 
power,  and  then  he  ceases  to  be  king,,  having  endeavoured  to  destroy 
that,  upon  which  his  own  authority  is  founded. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  greatest  asserters  of  monarchical 
power,  that,  in  some  cases,  a  king  may  fall  from  his  power,  and  id 
other  cases  that  he  may  fall  from  ^e  exercise  of  it ;  his  deserting  his 
people,  his  going  about  to  inslave,  or  sell  them  to  any  other,  or  * 
furious  going  about  to  destroy  them,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Qiost 
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inonarchical  lawyers,  such  abuses,  tiiat  they  naturally  divest  thdse^ 
that  are  guilty  of  them,  of  their  whole  authority.  Infamy  or  phrenzy 
do  also  put  them  under  the  guardianship  of  others.  All  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  have,  at  least,  secretly  approved  of  the  putting  the 
late  King  of  Portugal  under  a  guardianship,  and  the  keeping  him 
still  prisoner,  for  a  few  acts  of  rage,  that  had  been  fatal  to  a  very 
few  persons :  and  even  our  court  gave  the  first  countenance  to  tt| 
though  of  all  others  the  late  king  had  the  most  reason  to  have  done 
it  at  least  last  of  all,  since  it  justihed  a  younger  brother's  supplanting 
the  elder ;  yet  the  evidence  of  the  thing  carried  it  even  against  in* 
terest ;  therefore,  if  a  king  go  about  to  subvert  the  government,  and 
to  overturn  the  whole  constitution,  he  by  this  must  be  supposed 
either  to  fall  from  his  puvier,  or  at  least  from  the  exercise  of  it,  so 
far  as  that  he  ought  to  be  put  under  guardians :  and,  according  to 
fhe  case  of  Portugal,  the  next  heir  falls  naturally  to  be  the  guardian. 
The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  to  see  in  fact  whether  the 
foundations  of  this  government  have  been  struck  at,  and  whether 
those  errors,  that  have  been  perhaps  committed,  are  only  such  mal. 
yersations,  as  ought  only  to  be  imputed  to  human  frailty,  and  to  the 
ignorance,  inadvertencies,  or  passions,  to  which  all  princes  may  be 
subject,  as  well  as  other  men  ;  but  this  will  best  appear,  if  we  con- 
sider, what  are  the  fundamental  points  of  our  government,  and  the 
chief  securities  that  we  have  for  our  liberties. 

The  authority  of  the  law  is,  indeed,  all  in  one  word,  so  that,  if 
fhe  king  pretend  to  a  power  to  dispense  with  laws,  there  is  nothing 
left,  upon  which  the  subject  can  depend;  and  yet,  as  if  dispensing 
power  were  not  enough,  if  laws  are  wholly  suspended  for  all  time 
coming,  this  is  plainly  a  repealing  of  them,  when  likewise  the  men, 
|n  whose  hands  the  administration  of  justice  is  put  by  law,  such  as 
judges  and  sheriffs,  are  allowed  to  tread  all  laws  under  foot,  even 
theft,  that  infer  an  incapacity  on  themselves,  if  they  violate  them ; 
,  this  is  such  a  breaking  of  the  whole  constitution,  that  we  can  no 
more  have  the  administration  of  justice,  so  that  it  is  really  a  dissolu. 
tion  of  the  government ;  since  all  tryals,  sentences,  and  the  exe. 
cutions  of  them  are  become  so  many  unlawful  apts,  that  are  null  and 
yoid  of  themselves. 

The  next  thing  in  our  constitution,  which  secures  to  us  our  laws 
nnd  liberties,  is  a  free  and  lawful  parliament.  Now  not  to  mention 
(he  breach  of  the  law  of  triennial  parliaments,  it  being  above  three 
years  since  we  had  a  session,  that  erected  any  law;  methods  have 
oee^i  taken,  and  are  daily  taking,  that  render  this  impossible.  Par. 
liaments  ought  to  be  chosen  with  an  intire  liberty,  and  without  either 
fbrce  or  pre.engagcments,  how  they  will  vote,  if  they  were  chosen 
themselv<^s ;  or  how  they  will  give  their  votes  in  the  electing  of 
pthers  ;  this  is  plainly  such  a  preparation  to  a  parliament,  as  would,, 
indeed,  make  it  no  parliament,  but  a  cabal,  if  one  were  chosen,  after 
all  that  corruption  of  persons,  who  had  pre-engaged  themselves,  and 
fifter  the  threatening  and  turning  out  of  all  persons  out  of  employ, 
ments  who  had  refused  to  do  it ;  and  if  there  are  such  daily  regula. 
i^ons  made  in  the  towns^  that  it  is  plain^  those,  who  manage  them| 
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intend  at  la$t  to  put  such  a  number  of  men  in  the  corporationt  «s 
-will  certainly  chuse  the  persons  who  are  recommend^  to  them. 
.But  above  all,  if  there  are  such  a  number  of  sheriffs  and  mayors  made 
over  England,  by  whom  the  elections  must  be  conducted  and  re* 
turned,  who  are  now  under  an  incapacity  by  law,  and  so  are  no 
legal  officers,  and  by  consequence,  those  elections,  that  pass  under 
their  authority,  are  null  and  Toid ;  if,  I  say,  it  is  clear  that  things  are 
brought  to  this,  then  the  gOTernment  is  dissolved ;  because  it  is  inu 
possible  to  have  a  free  and  legal  parliament  in  this  state  of  things* 
If  then  both  the  authority  of  the  law  and  the  constitution  of  tiie 
parliament  are  struck  at  and  dissolved,  here  is  a  plain  subversion  of 
the  whole  governmept.  But  if  we  enter  next  into  the  particular 
branches  of  the  government,  we  will  find  the  like  disorder  among 
them  all. 

The  protestant  religion  and  the  church  of  England  make  a  great 
article  of  our  government;  the  latter  being  secured  not  only  of  old 
by  Magna  Charta,  but  by  many  special  laws  made  of  late;  and  there 
are  particular  laws  made  in  King  Charles  the  First's  and  the  late 
king^s  time,  securing  them  from  all  commissions  that  the  king  can 
raise  forjudging  or  censuring  them.  If  then,  in  opposition  to  this^ 
a  court  so  condemned  is  erected,  which  proceeds  to  judge  and  cen« 
sure  the  clergy,  and  even  to  disseize  them  of  their  freeholds,  with, 
out  so  much  as  the  form  of  a  tryal,  though  this  is  the  most  indispensable 
law  of  all  these,  that  secures  the  property  of  England;  and  if  the  king 
pretends  that  he  can  require  the  clergy  to  publish  all  his  arbitrary 
declarations,  and,  in  particular^  one  that  strikes  at  their  whole 
settlement,  and  has  ordered  process  to  be  begun  against  all  that  dis- 
obeyed  this  illegal  warrant,  and  has  treated  so  great  a  number  of  the 
bishops  as  criminals,  only  for  representing  to  him  the  reasons  of 
their  not  obeying  him ;  if  likewise  the  king  is  not  satisfied  to  profess 
his  own  religion  openly,  though  even  that  is  contrary  to  law,  but 
has  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  received  Nuncio's  from  thence^ 
which  is  plainly  treason  by  law ;  if  likewise  many  Popish  churches 
and  chapels  have  been  publickly  opened ;  if  several  colleges  of 
Jesuits  have  been  set  up  in  divers  parts  of  the  nation,  and  one  of  the 
order  has  been  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and  a  principal  minister  of 
state ;  and  if  Papists,  and  even  those  who  turn  to  that  religion,  though 
declared  traitors  by  law,  are  brought  into  all  the  chief  employmente^ 
both  military  and  civil ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  rights  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  whole  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  are  struck  at,  and  designed  to  be  overturned ;  since  all 
these  things,  as  they  are  notoriously  illegal,  so  they  evidently 
demonstrate,  that  the  great  design  of  them  all  is  the  rooting 
out  this  pestilent  heresy,  in  their  stile,  I  mean  the  Protestant 
religion. 

In  the  next  place,  if,  in  the  whole  course  of  justice,  it  is  vtsibloy 
that  there  is  a  constant  practising  upon  the  judges,  that  they  are 
turned  out  upon  their  varying  from  the  intentions  of  the  court,  and 
if  men  of  no  reputation  or  abilities  are  put  in  their  places ;  if  an 
army  is  kept  up  in  time  of  peace,  and  m^a  who  withdrew  from  that 
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fltogal  ^eiTice  are  hanged  op  as  criminals,  witfaput  any  colour  of  law, 
wiich  by  consequence  are  so  many  murders ;  and  if  the  soldiery  arQ 
conniTed  at  and  encouraged  in  the  most  enormous  crimes,  that  so 
they  may  be  thereby  prepared  to  commit  great  ones,  and,  from  sin. 
gle  rapes  and  murders,  proceed  to  a  rape  upon  all  our  liberti^}  and 
a  destruction  of  the  nation :  if,  I  say,  all  these  things  are  true  in 
fact,  then  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  such  a  dissolution  pf  the  govenu 
ment  made,  that  there  is  not  any  one  part  of  it  Ipft  sound  and  tntire ; 
and  if  all  these  things  are  done  now,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  may  bQ 
expected,  when  arbitrary  power  that  spares  no  man,  and  Popery  that 
iqpares  no  heretick,  are  finally  established ;  then  we  may  look  for 
nothing  but  gabels,  tallies,  impositions,  benevolences,  and  all  sorts 
pf  illegal  taxes ;  as  from  the  other  we  may  expect  burnings,  massa. 
cres,  and  inquisitions.  In  what  is  doing  in  Scotland,  we  may  gather 
what  is  to  be  expected  in  England ;  where,  if  the  king  has  oyer  and 
fnrer  ^gSLin  declared,  that  he  is  Tested  with  an  absolute  power,  which 
fdl  are  bound  to  obey  without  reserre ;  and  has  upon  that  annulled 
almost  all  the  acts  of  parliament  that  passed  in  King  James  the  Firsts 
minority,  though  they  we|«  ratified  by  himself  when  he  came  to  be 
pf  age,  and  were  confirmed  by  all  the  subsequent  kings,  not  except, 
ing  the  present :  We  must  then  conclude  from  thence,  what  is  re. 
poWedhere  in  England,  and  what  will  be  put  in  execution,  as  soon  as 
|t  is  thought  that  the  times  can  bear  it.  When  likewise  the  whole 
pettlement  of  Ireland  is  shaken,  and  the  army  that  was  raised,  and 
is  maintained  by  taxes,  that  were  given  for  an  army  of  English  Pro. 
testants,  to  secure  them  from  a  new  massacre  by  the  Irish  Pftpists, 
is  all  now  filled  with  Irish  Pftpists,  as  well  as  alpnost  all  the  other 
employments ;  it  is  plain,  that  not  only  all  th^  British  Protestants, 
inhabiting  that  island,  are  in  daily  danger  of  being  butchered  a  second 
time,  but  that  the  crown  of  England  is  in  danger  of  losing  that 
Island,  it  being  now  put  wholly  into  the  hands  and  power  of  the 
jiatiTe  Irish ;  whp,  as  tiiey  formerly  offered  themselves  up  sometime 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  sometimes  tp  the  Pope,  and  once  to  the  Duke 
pf  Lorrain,  so  are  they,  perhaps,  at  this  present  treating  with 
another  court  for  the  sale  and  surrender  of  the  island,  and  for  the 
.  inassacre  of  the  English  in  it. 

If  thus  all  the  several  branches  of  our  constitution  are  dissolved. 
it  might  be  at  least  expected,  that  one  part  should  be  left  intire,  ana 
^t  is  the  regal  dignity ;  and  yet  that  is  prostituted,  when  we  see 
a  young  child  put  in  the  reversion  of  it,  and  pretended  to  b^  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  concerning  whose  being  bom  of  the  queen,  there 
appear  to  be  not  only  no  certain  proofs,  but  there  are  all  thf  pre. 
gumptions  that  can  possibly  be  imagined  to  the  contrary.  No  proofs 
were  ever  given,  either  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  or  to  any  other 
Protestant  ladies,  in  whom  we  ought  to  repose  any  confidence,  that 
the  queen  was  ever  with  child ;  that  whole  matter  being  managed 
with  so  much  mysteriousness,  that  there  were  violent  and  publick 
fuspicions  of  it  before  the  birth.  But  the  whole  contrivance  of  the 
)>irth,  the  sending  away  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  the  sudden 
ihprt^iD^  o(  t|ie  reckpnio^  the  Queen'f  sudden  gpiof  tp  St,  Jai^ef  ?#• 
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nfer  no  less  sudden  deliTeiy,  the  hurrying  the  child  into  another  room 
without  shewing  it  to  those  present,  and  without  their  hearing  it  cry ) 
knd  the  mysterious  conduct  of  ail  since  that  time ;  nO  satisfaction 
being  given  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark  upon  her  return  from  thai 
Bath,  nox  to  any  other  Protestant  ladies,  of  the  queen's  having  been 
really  brought  to  bed ;  these  are  all  such  evident  indications  of  a  baso 
imposture  in  this  matter,  that,  as  the  nation  has  the  justest  reason 
in  the  world  to  doubt  of  tt,  so  they  have  all  possible  reason  to  be  at 
no  quiet,  till  they  see  a  legal  and  free  parliament  assembled,  which 
may  impartially,  and  without  either  fear  or  corruption ^  examine  that 
whole  matter. 

If  all  these  matteirs  Are  true  in  fact,  then  I  suppose  no'  man  wiU 
doubt  that  the  whole  foundations  of  this  government,  and  all  th^ 
most  sacred  parts  of  it,  are  overturned ;  and,  as  to  the  truth  ot 
kU  these  suppositions,  that  is  left  to  every  Elnglisholan^sjudgmeni 
and  sense* 
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THE  EXPEDITION 

OF 

HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE! 

FOR  ENGLAND: 

GIVING  AN  ACCOUNT  dP 
THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  PASSAGES  THERECfF, 

Prom  the  Day  of  his  setting  Sail  from  Holtand.to  the  first  Day  of 
this  Instant  December^  1688.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Qualify. 

[From  a  Quarto,  containing  eight  P&ges,  printed  in  the  year  163B.J 


SIR, 

JL  HE  account  you  sd  earnestly  desired  of  me,  6f  the  t^rince^sexpe* 
ditionand  intasion  of  England,  isat&sk  no  one  should  have  commanded 
from  me  but  yourself;  the  ancient  friendship  betwten  us  mokei 
nothing  appear  difficult  in  the  way  to  serte  you. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  determine  the  legality  of  this  great  an4 
bold  attempt,  nor  reflect  on  the  counsels  thAt  hare  brought  this  misery 
^pon  us,  but  shall  content  myself  with  giving  yon  A  brief  account  o^ 
the  prince's  expedition* 

And,  first,  you  are  to  take  notice,  that  his  highness  set  sail  from 
Holland  with  fiftyu>ne  men  of  war,  eighteen  fire  ships,  and  about 
three.hundred  and  thirty  tenders,  being  ships  hired  of  merchants, 
for  the  carriage  of  horse  and  foot,  arms,  ammunition,  &c«  The  fleet 
flood  out  at  tea  to  tl^e  noijthward,  which  m^  with  horrid  storms  for 
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two  days  and  two  nights  together ;  in  which  bad  weather  there  wenf 
lost  above  five-hundred  horse,  and  a  yessel  parted  from  the  fleet, 
wherein  were  four  hundred  foot,  supposed  to  be  lost,  but  now  known 
to  be  arrived  at  the  Texel,  tho'  grievously  shattered  and  torn  by  the 
storm  ;  two  of  the  prince's  principal  men  of  war  were  forced  to  new 
rig  at  Heivetsluce. 

The  prince,  immediately  on  his  return  bacli,  informed  the  States  of 
the  condition  of  the  fleet  (which  was  not  so  damnified  as  was  repre. 
aented  by  the  vulgar  and  ignorant)  who,  thereupon,  to  lull  a  great 
man  ♦  a-sleep,  the  States,  or  some  one  employed  by  them,  ordered 
that  the  Haerlem  and  Amsterdam  Courantier  should  make  a  dismal 
stbry  of  it,  by  representing  to  the  world,  that  the  prince  returned 
with  his  fleet  miserably  shattered  and  torn,  having  lost  nine  men  of 
war,  and  divers  others  of  less  concern;  a  thousand  horse  ruined ;  a 
calenture  among  the  seamen  ;  the  loss  of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  the  chief 
ministers  under  the  prince  ;  the  ill  opinion  the  States  had  of  the  ex. 
pedition ;  in  short,  that  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  not 
repair  the  damage  sustained ;  and,  almost  next  to  an  impossibility, 
that  the  prince  should  be  in  a  condition  to  pursue  his  design,  till  the 
spring.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  all  hands  were  at  work  to  repair 
the  damaged  ships,  which  were  inconsiderable ;  so  that  in  eight  days 
time  they  were  all  re.fitted.  The  signal  being  given  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  gun,  all  the  fleet  immediately  weighed  anchor,  and  stood 
out  at  sea,  steering  their  course  northwards,  all  that  night ;  next  day 
upon  tide  of  ebb,  they  made  a  stretch,  and  made  a  watch  above  a 
league,  and  then  stood  westward,  and  lay  all  night  in  the  same  pos- 
ture, not  making  two  leagues  a  watch. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  an  advice-boat  brought  us  an  account, 
that  the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty.three  sail,  lay  to  the  west- 
ward of  ours.  Upon  which  the  prince  fired  a  gun,  which  caused  a 
great  consternation  in  the  whole  fleet ;  we,  having  a  brisk  easterly 
wind,  concluded  ourselves  to  be  all  ruined  ;  but  the  small  advico 
boats,  cruising  for  a  more  certain  account  of  the  English,  brought  vi 
back  word,  that,  instead  of  the  English  fleet,  which  the  former  advice 
had  alarmed  us  with,  it  was  Admiral  Herbert  with  part  of  our  fleet, 
which  had  been  separated  some  hours  from  the  body  of  our  fleet : 
upon  whose  arrival  great  rejoicing  was  among  us  all,  and  a  signal  of 
joy  was  given  for  it  by  the  prince. 

Ib  the  morning,  abont  eight,  the  prince  gave  a  signal,  that  the  ad- 
miral should  come  aboard  him.  Immediately  after  the  whole  fleet 
was  got  into  the  North  Foreland,  upon  which  the  prince  gave  the 
usual  sign  of  danger  (according  to  the  printed  book)  and  ordered 
tiiat  the  fleet  should  all  come  up  in  a  body,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
deep,  his  highness  leadbig  the  van  in  the  ship  the  Brill  (in  English^ 
Spectacles) :  his  flag  was  English  colours;  the  motto,  impaled  thereon, 
was,  ^The  Protestant  Helicon,  and  Liberties  of  England,'  and  un« 
demeath,  instead  of  Dieu  et  Man  droit,  was,  '  and  I  will  mauu 
«ib  it'. 

The  conncil  of  war,  from  on  board  the  prince,  sent  three  small 
frigties  iBto  the  mouth  of  the  ThamaSi   ris.  the  F^rpus,   Postl. 
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lidta,  and  Mercury;  who,  '  on  their  return,  brought  us  word, 
that  the  English  fleet  lay  in  the  buoy  of  the  Nore,  consisting  of  thirty, 
four  sail,  and  three  more  which  lay  in  the  Downs.  The  wind  con- 
tinuing at  E.  N.  K. 

The  prince  immediately  thereupon  gave  another  signal  of  stretch, 
ing  the  whole  fleet  in  a  line,  from  Dover  to  Calais,  twenty.iive  deep'; 
so  that  our  fleet  reached  within  a  league  of  each  place;  the  flanks 
ftnd  rear  were  guaided  by  our  men  of  war.  This  sight  would  have 
ravished  the  most  curious  eyes  of  Europe.  When  our  fleet  was 
in  its  greatest  splendor,  the  trumpets  and  drums  playing  various 
tunes  to  rejoice  our  hearts;  this  continued  for  above  three 
hours. 

Immediately  after  the  prince  gave  us  a  sign  to  close,  and  sailed 
that  night  as  far  as  Beach,  and  commanded  us  to  follow  the  signal  by 
lights  he  had  hung  out  to  us,  viz.  all  the  small  sail  should  come  up  to 
him  by  morning. 

By  the  morning.day  we  espied  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  then  the 
prince  ordered  the  fleet  to  be  drawn  into  the  same  posture,  as  before 
related;  yet  not  stretching  above  half  channel  over,  in  this  place. 
About  five  in  the  morning  we  made  the  Start,  the  wind  chopping 
about  to  the  westward ;  upon  which  we  stood  Ikir  by  Dartmouth, 
and  so  made  for  Torbay,  where  the  prince  again  ordered  the  whole 
fleet  into  the  same  posture  as  at  Dover  and  Calais. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Torbay,  the  people  on  land,  in  great  numbers, 
welcomed  his  highness  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy. 

Immediately  after  the  prince  gave  two  signals,  that  the  admirals 
should  come  a-board  him,  which  they  did ;  and  then  ordered,  that 
the  whole  fleet  should  come  to  an  anchor,  and  immediately  land ; 
and  further  ordered,  that  the  admirals  should  stand  out  at  sea, 
as  a  guard,  as  well  as  the  smaller  men  of  war,  to  attend  and  guard 
their  landing  ;  and  also  ordered  six  men  of  war  to  run  in  to  guard 
Torbay. 

The  prince  Ihen  put  out  a  red  flag  at  the  mizen-yard.arm,  and 
provided  to  land  in  sixty  boats,  laid  ready  for  that  purpose :  updn 
which  the  prince  signified,  that  General  Mackay  with  his  six 
regiments  of  English  and  Scotch  should  first  land;  and  also,  that 
the  little  Pori[)us,  with  eighteen  guns,  should  run  a-ground,  to  secure 
their  landing.  But  there  was  no  opposition  ;  for  the  people  bid  us 
heartily  welcome  to  England,  and  gave  us  all  manner  of  provisions 
for  our  refreshment. 

The  fifth  of  November  (a  day  never  to  be  blotted  out  of  the 
Englishman's  beart)  tlie  prince  caused  to  be  landed  about  two  thou, 
sand.  On  the  sixth  we  landed  as  many  horse  and  foot  as  we  could 
possibly,  and  so  continued  the  seventh :  the  country  bringing  in  all 
manner  of  provision,  both  for  man  and  horse,  and  were  paid  thetr 
price  honestly  for  it. 

The  prince  the  same  day  commanded  Captain  M-—^  to  search 
the  La«^  Cary's  House,  at  Tor.Abby,  for  arms  and  horses;  and  so 
all  other  houses  which  were  Roman  Catholicks.  The  lady,  enter, 
taining  th^m  civUly,  said  her  husband  was  gone  to  Plymouth :  they 
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brought  from  thence  some  horses  and  a  few  arms,  but  gate  nofurtfaef 
disturbance  to  the  lady  or  her  house.  Nor  shall  it  be  forgotten, 
irhat  was  faithfully  acted  at  this  lady's  house,  immediately  on  our 
arriTal  at  Torbay :  there  were  a  priest  and  some  others  with  him  upon  a 
watch  tower,  to  discover  what  our  fleet  was,  whether  French  or 
Dutch.  At  last  they  discoTered  the  white  flags  on  some  of  our  men 
of  war ;  the  ignorant  priest  concluded  absolutely  we  were  the  French 
fleet,  which, with  great  impatience,  they  had  so  long  expected;  and, 
having  laid  up  great  provisions  for  their  entertainment,  the  priest 
ordered  all  to  the  chapel  to  sing  Te  Detim,  for  the  arrival  of  their 
jBupposed  forces;  but,  being  soon  undeceived  on  our  landing,  we 
found  the  benefit  of  their  provisions :  and,  instead  of  voitre  9erou 
ture  Monsieur^  they  were  entertained  inihyeen  Mynheer ^  can  you 
Dutch  spraken ;  upon  which  they  all  mn  away  from  the  house,  but 
the  lady  and  a  few  old  servants. 

The  whole  army,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  consisted  of 
eighteen  thousand  horse,  three  thousand  dragoons,  and  one  thou, 
sand  eight  hundred  foot,  besides  a  thousand  voluntier  persons  of 
quality,  horse  well  equipped,  and  about  five  hundred  horse  for 
carriage. 

November  the  eighth,  the  prince  came  from  Chudleigh,  towards 
Exeter,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  attending  him,  and,  about 
one  of  the  clock,  entered  at  the  west-gate  of  the  city,  welcomed 
with  loud  acclamations  of  the  people. 

The  manner  of  his  publick  entrance  into  Exeter  was  as  follows. 

1.  The  right  honourable  the  Earl  of  M— -with  two  hundred 
horse,  the  most  part  of  which  were  English  gentlemen  richly  mounted 
on  Flanders  steeds,  managed  and  used  to  war,  in  head-pieces,  back 
and  breast,  bright  armour. 

2.  Two  hundred  blacks  brought  from  the  plantations  of  the  Ne. 
tberlands  in  America,  having  on  embroidered  caps  lined  with  white 
fur,  and  plumes  of  white  feathers,  to  attend  the  horse. 

i.  Two-hundred  Finlanders  or  Laplanders  in  bear-skins  taken 
from  the  wild  beasts  they  had  slain,  the  common  habit  of  that 
cold  climate,  with  black  armour,  and  broad  flaming  swords. 

4.  Fifty  gentlemen,  and  as  many  pages  to  attend  and  support  the 
prince's  banner,  bearing  this  inscription,  Grod  and  the  Protestant 
teligion. 

6.  Fifty  led  horses,  all  managed  and  brought  up  to  the  wars, 
with  two  grooms  to  each  horse. 

6.  After  these  rode  the  prince  on  a  milk-white  palfrey,  armed 
CAp-a-pee,  a  plume  of  white  feathers  on  his  head,  all  in  bright  armour^ 
and  forty-two  footmen  running  by  him. 

7;  After  his  highness  followed  likewise  on  horseback  two  hundreil 
gentlemen  and  pages. 

8.  Three-thousand  Switzers  with  fnzees, 
'    0.  Five  hundred  voluntiers,  each  two  M  horses. 

10.  His  captain  and  guards  sixJiundred,  armed  ctpjupee* 
'    The  rest  of  the  army  brought  up  the  rear. 
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Hiat  night  the  prince  lay  at  the  deanery,  haying  before  ordered 
the  advanced  guard  to  march  to  ClistJieath,  and  setded  the  quarters 
of  the  army;  whidh  was  done  so  much  to  the  content  and  satis* 
faction  of  the  inhabitants  in,  and  about  the  city,  and  such  just  pay* 
ments  made  for  what  the  soldiers  had,  and  such  civil  behaviour 
among  them,  without  swearing  and  damning  and  debauching  of 
women,  as  is  usual  among  some  armies,  that  it  is  to  admiration  t6 
behold.  I  am  sure,  Sir,  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  order, 
and,  when  we  marched  away  from  this  city,  their  joy  was  tamea 
into  dulness  and  cloudiness. 

On  the  ninth  the  prince  commanded  Dr.  Burnet  to  order  the 
priest.vicars  of  the  cathedral,  not  to  pray  for  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  make  use  of  no  other  prayer  for  the  king,  but  what  is  in  the 
second  service,  which  they  refused  to  observe,  till  they  were  forced 
and  very  severely  threatened  ;  the  bishop  and  the  dean  being  then 
gone  from  the  city. 

About. twelve  this  day,  notice  was  given  to  the  canons,  and  all 
the  vicars,  choral  and  singing  lads,  to  attend  in  the  cathedral  im* 
mediately,  for  that  the  prince  would  be  th^rA ;  and  Dr.  Burnet 
ordered  them,  as  soon  as  the  prince  entered  into  the  quire,  thejr 
should  sing  Te  Deum^  which  was  observed.  The  prince  sat  in  the 
bishop's  chair,  and  all  his  great  officers  attending  on  him.  After 
Te  Deum  was  sung.  Dr.  Burnet,  in  a  seat  under  the  pulpit,  read 
aloud  the  prince's  declaration,  and  reasons  for  this  his  expedition ; 
when  this  was  over,  the  prince  returned  to  the  deanery. 

The  baggage  was  many  days  bringing  from  Torbay,  but  the  anu 
munition,  both  arms  for  foot  and  horse,  and  the  artillery,  were 
brought  in  to  Topsham  Road,  and  there,  by  boats  and  other  carriage* 
landed ;  the  field-pieces  were  sent  after  the  army  at  ClistJieath,  the 
brass  cannon  remaining  some  of  them  in  Exon. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  army  were  ordered  to  march  forward 
to  Ottery  and  Hony  ton,  and  in  several  parties  were  ordered  to  divers 
places  in  the  county.  One  pa^y  was  tent  to  the  North  of  Devon, 
for  horses,  which  were  bought  at  excessive  rates.  From  Rpman 
Catholicks,  they  took  horses  without  money ;  and  many  gentlemen, 
who  might  have  had  money,  refused,  as  the  bishop's  son,  and  divers 
others. 

On  Sunday,  Dr.  Burnet  preached  at  the  cathedral  on  this  teit^ 
Psalm  cvii.  last  verse.  Ferguson  preached  in  the  Presbyteriaii 
meeting-house,  but  was  fain  to  force  his  way  with  his.^i^ord  up  to  Hie 
pulpit,  for  even  the  old  Presbyter  himself  could  not  away  with  the 
breath  of  his  brother  Ferguson  in  his  diocese :  his  text  was  in  Pialm 
xciv.  ^  Who  will  rise  up  for  me,  against  evil  doerSk'  I  heard  pom 
of  that  gang  say,  that  his  discourse  came,  very  much  under  the  lash 
of  the  25th  of  Edward  the  Third ;  he  is  not  much  regarded  by  any 
of  the  prince's  retinue. 

Sir  William  W who  had  been  at  Foid  with  the  prince,  io 

see  Sir  William  C  ,  were  both  reused  to  be  seen  of  him.  One 

Major  M ,  and  Sir  Will were  in  commissioQ  to  make  aeir 

levies,  whkh  was  carried  on  vigoroosly,  and  vomy  enlisledaeder 
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them :  But  Sir  W ,  it  seems,  began  to  use  an  old  trade  of  taking 

money  for  quarters :  complaint  was  made  thereof  to  the  prince,  and 
they  were  discarded,  and  the  men  disbanded  to  seek  for  new  officers. 
But  Sir  W does  continue  under  the  prince's  protection. 

The  prince  was  here  above  three  days,  before  any  appearance  of 
gentry  came,  insomuch  that  the  great  officers  began  to  wonder,  that 
the  prince  should  be  invited  in  to  England  by  them,  and  not  to  appear 
to  the  prince's  assistance ;  but  this  consternation  was  soon  over, 
when  a  considerable  body  of  the  gentry  came  in  to  him.  Some  that 
were  for  taking  off  the  test  and  penal  laws,  they  have  not  appeared 
as^  yet.  So  that  now  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  gentry  thereof,  and  the  prince's  army  quite  marched 
away. 

Pendennis  Castle  is  managed  by  several  gentlemen,  who  take  their 
turns.     Plymouth  Fort  is  declared  for  the  prince's  service,  by  the 

Earl  of  B-- ,  who,  it  seems,  was  to  have  been  poisoned,  by  throw* 

ing  white  mercury  over  a  leg  of  mutton  (appointed  as  one  dish  for 
his  supper)  instead  of  flour :  for  that,  and  some  other  reasons,  ha 
seared  the  Lord  H-  — ,  turned  out  all  Papist  soldiers,  and  hat 
taken  in  the  country  soldiers  into  the  fort. 

Since  which,  there  is  an  association  among  the  gentry,  worded 
much  after  that  of  my  Lord  Shaftsbury's. 

Mr.  Seymour  being  made  Governor  of  Exeter  and  the  Lord 
Mordaunt  in  his  absence,  there  are  new  levies  raising  every  day ;  so 
that  this  city  is  almost  full  of  these  new  regiments,  which  are  hoarl/ 
dfsciplining  by  officers  and  old  soldiers  left  here  by  the  prince.  All 
their  arms  are  the  prince's,  and  I  am  told,  he  brought  with  him  as 
niny  as  will  set  out  twenty  thousand,  both  horse  and  foot.  I  am. 
apt  to  believe  this  to  be  true,  having  seen  most  of  what  has  been 
landed.  All  the  vessels  that  brought  up  the  ammunition,  &c.  are 
ir^tumed  again  to  Torbay,  under  the  guard  of  the  principal  men 
of  war,  a  squadron  of  which  lie  now  in  the  sound  of  Plymouth^ 
and  saluted  each  other  with  many  cannon  from  the  fort  and  the 

Oh  Sunday  last,  there  was  a  report  that  the  twenty.thousand 
French  were  landed  at  Porlock  in  this  county,  upon  which  the  whol« 
country  rose  with  pikes,  spits,  scythes,  and  what  weapons  they  could 
get,  and  made  away  for  Exeter,  but  it  proved  a  false  alarm ;  for 
tkere  were  two  small  French  ships  driven  by  the  Dutch  fleet  a-shore^ 
alld  die  French  quitted  their  vessels  and  went  on  land,  and  were 
Mtime  killed,  others  sent  hither.  So  that  now  they  are  pretty  quiet 
a|paln ;  but  it  has  given  that  advantage  to  the  commissioned  officers, 
Who  are  to  raise  new  levies,  to  pick  and  chuse  amongst  them  whom 
tlfer  please. 

I  ishall  now  return  again  to  the  prince.  When  his  highness  left 
Exeter,  Wednesday  Nov.  21,  he  marched  with  his  own  guards,  at. 
traded  by  a  great  many  of  the  gentry  both  of  Somersetshire  and 
DiBvon  to  St  Mary  Ottery,  where  he  dined ;  after  which  he  marched 
Iq'  Azminster,  where  he  continued  four  days;  from  thence  to  Crook. 
hem,  where  he  tarried  only  one  night;  from  thence- to  Skerboroe, 
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where  his  highness  was  splendidly  entertained  by  the  Lord  D- 


from  thence  he  went  to  Wincanton,  where  he  lodged  at  the  house  of 
one  Mr.  Churchill  a  merchant^  and,  it  is  credibly  reported,  designs 
for  Oxford. 

Sir,  I  have  gi?en  you  the  best  account  I  can  of  this  great  affair ; 
you  may  communicate  it  to  such  friends  as  you  think  fit.  Sir,  I  am^ 
with  all  due  respects, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Wincanton^  1  Dec.  Ifi88.  N.  N. 

A  further  Account  of  the  Prince'* s  Army^  in  a  Letter  sent  from 

Exon^  dated  Nov.  24. 

Had  I  not  insensibly  overslipped  my  time  the  last  post,  you  had 
received  this  then.  When  I  came  here,  I  endeavoured  to  inform 
myself,  after  the  best  manner  I  could,  as  to  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  prince's  army ;  and  all  generally  concluded  them  to  be  about 
thirty.thousand,  all  picked  men,  and  many  of  them  personally 
present  at  the  siege  of  Buda.  This  I  am  certain  of,  that  they  ap« 
peared  to  be  men  resolute,  well  disciplined,  and  stout,  and  of  an 
extraordinary  stature,  and  their  arms  suitable,  muskets^  swords,  and 
pikes,  being  far  larger  than  ever  I  yet  saw ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  streets  were  thronged,  almost  as  thick  as  yours  on  a  lond.mayor'8 
day,  yet  was  it  even  a  rarity  to  see  one  of  them  shorter  than  six 
foot ;  and  some  of  them  were,  I  am'confident,  six  foot  and  a  quarter, 
if  not  six  foot  and  an  half  in  height :  so  that,  were  it  lawful  to  trust 
in  an  arm  of  flesh,  they  might  have  some  cause  to  presume.  But  the 
tenor  of  their  words  was  otherwise;  their  civil  deportment  and  their 
honesty  of  paying  for  what  they  have  (and  the  strictness  of  their  dis. 
cipllne  hinders  them  from  being  otherwise)  winning  not  a  little  the 
affections  of  the  country-men,  who  daily  resort  thither,  forty  or 
fifty  in  a  gang,  to  be  enlisted.  My  Lord  Mordaunt's  regiment  was 
soon  compleated,  which,  with  two  others,  was  raised  and  maintained 
at  the  charge  of  the  gentry  in  this  county,  of  which  Edward  Seymour, 
Esq.  is  by  the  prince  made  governor.  During  his  highness's  stay 
here,  which  was  till  last  Wednesday,  there  appeared  a  court  most 
splendid,  composed,  not  only  of  foreign,  but  of  many  of  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry,  which  came  hither  to  wait  on  his  highness  since 
his  arrival,  of  both  ranks,  upwards  to  the  number  of  sixty,  all 
mighty  gallant  in  their  equipage,  each  striving  thereby  to  add  to  the 
glory  of  their  design.  The  gentry  of  these  parts^  first  seemed  slof^ 
in  their  advances  to  serve  the  prince ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  ice  war 
broke  by  Capt.  Burrington,  the  majority  soon  followed  his  steps,* 
and  have  entered  into  an  association.  It  is  to  admiration  to  consider 
the  vast  magazine  of  all  warlike  utensils  brought  hither  by  the 
prince's  army,  their  baggage  having  for  a  fortnight  together  been  coiu 
tinually  landing,  and  yet  not  fully  ended.  Were  it  not  for  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  private  sentinal,  they  couK} 
draw  into  the  field  an  artillery  of  abote  two.hundred  pieces  r  but 
th«  greatest  curiosity  I  yet  saw  wara  bridge  of'boat9;   sudiaal. 
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conceire  the  Imperialists  nse  to  pass  o?er  the  Dunnbe  and  Saate 
Irith,  which  was,  for  the  speedy  conreyance  of  their  carriafei,  laia 
OTer  the  river  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  afterwards  as  soon  remored ; 
not  to  mention  a  smithes  shop  or  forge,  curiously  contrifed  in  a 
waggon ;  or  another  (iontri? ance  the  foot  carry  with  them  to  keep  off 
the  horse,  which,  in  their  manner,  may  well  yield  the  service  of  ti 
pike. 

There  hath  been  lately  driTen  into  Durtmouth,  and  since  taken,  a 
French  vessel  loaden  altdgcther  with  imiigesy  and  knives  of  a  very 
large  proportion,  in  length,  nineteen  inches,  and  in  breadth,  twd 
Inches  and  an  half:  whdt  they  were  designed  for,  Grod  only  knowSj 


For  Essay  on  Magistracy,  See  Vol.  l.p.  3* 
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OF 

TrtE  PRINCE  OP  orange! 

TO  SOME  PRINCIPAL  GENTLEMEN 

OF 

80MER8ET8HIRB  AND  DOItSETSHIRE, 

On  their  coming  to  join  hu  Highneii  at  Eteter^  the  I5th  oj[ 

Nofoemher^  1688. 

Eaeter,  printed  by  ^.  B.  1688.   F<rfio,  contidntng  one  ](Mige. 


T. 


HOUGH  we  know  not  all  your  persons,  yet  w^kaTea  cati^ogue 
of  yottr  names,  and  remember  the  character  of  jtmr  worth  and 
interest  in  your  coontry.  You  see  we  are  come  according  to  jowt 
ittfitation  and  oar  promise.  Oar  duty  to  GoA  obligei  ns  to  protect 
flie  Protestant  religion,  and  Oar  lote  to  mankind,  yoor  liberties  and 
properties.  We  expected  yoa,  that  dwelt  so  near  the  place  of  our 
laiiding,  would  huTe  joined  as  sooner ;  not  that  it  is  noir  too  late,  nor 
tiiat  we  want  yoar  military  assistance  so  mach  as  your  countenance, 
and  presoice,  to  justify  our  dedared  pretensions,  rather  than  a&i 
complish  our  good  and  gracious  designs.  Though  we  hare  brought 
botii  a  good  fleet,  and  a  good  army,  to  render  these  kingdoms  happy, 
by  rescuing  all  Protestants  from  Popery,  slarery,  and  arbitrary 
power ;  by  restoring  tiiem  to  their  rights  and  properties  established 
by  law,  and  by  promoting  of  peace  and  trade,  whidi  is  the  soul  of 
gOTemment,  and  the  rery  life.blood  of  a  nation ;  yet  we  rely  more 
OD  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  justice  of  our  cause,  than  on  any 
kuman  force  and  power  whateier.  Yet,  since  God  is  pleased  ^"^ 
•hall  make  use  of  humaa  m«8iiS|  and  not  eipect  miradeti  for  oar 
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preseiTation  and  happiness ;  let  us  not  neglect  making  use  of  this 
gracious  opportunity,  but  with  prudence  and  courage  piit  in  execu. 
tion  our  so  honourable  purposes.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  friend8| 
and  fellow.protestants,  we  bid  you  and  all  your  followers  most 
heartily  welcome  to  our  court  and  camp.  Let  the  whole  world  now 
judge,  if  our  pretensions  are  not  just,  generous,  sincere,  and  abore 
price ;  since  we  might  hare,  pyen  a  bridge  of  gold  to  return  back  ; 
but  it  is  our  principle  and  resolution  rather  to  die  in  a  good  cause, 
than  lire  in  a  bad  one,  well  knowing  that  virtue  and  true  honour  h^ 
its  own  reward^  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  pur  great  and  pnljr 
design. 


THE 

LORP  CHUIICHILL'S  l-ETTEIi 

TO  THE  KING. 


S 


SIR, 

INGE  men  are  seldom  suspected  of  sincerity,  when  they  act  con, 
trary  to  their  interests;  and  though  my  dutiiful  behayiour  to  your 
Majesty,  in  the  worst  of  times  (for  which  I  acknowledge  my  poor 
services  much  over-paid)  may  not  be  sufficient  to  incline  you  to  a 
charitable  interpretation  of  my  actions ;  yet  I  hope,  the  great  adr 
vantage  I  enjoy  under  your  Majesty,  which  I  can  never  expect  in 
any  other  change  of  eoyemment,  may  reasonably  convince  your 
Majesty  and  the  world,  that  I  am  acted  by  a  higher  principle,  when 
I  offer  that  violence  to  my  inclination,  and  interest,  as  to  desert  your 
Majesty  at  a  time  when  your  affairs  seem  to  challenge  the  strictest 
obedience  from  all  your  subjects,  much  more  from  one  who  ilea 
under  the  greatest  jiersonal  obligations  imaginable  to  your  Majesty. 
This,  Sir,  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  inviolable  dictates  of 
my  conscience,  and  necessary  concern  for  my  religion  (which  nq 
good  man  can  oppose)  and  with  which,  I  ani  instructed,  nothing^ 
ought  to  come  }n  competition^  Heaven  knows  with  what  partiality  my 
dutiful  opinion  pf  your  Majesty  hath  hitherto  represented  t^iose  un^ 
happy  designs,  which  inconsiderate  and  self-interested  men  havc^ 
framed  against  your  Majesty^s  true  interest  and  the  Protestant  re« 
ligion.  But,  as  I  can  no  longer  join  with  such  to  give  a  pretence  by 
fonquest  to  bring  them  to  effect,  so  will  I  always,  with  the  hazara 
pf  my  life  and  fortune  (sp  much  your  Majesty's)  endeavour  to 
preserve  your  royal  person  and  lawful  rights  with  all  the  tender  con* 
<:^rn  ^d  dutiful  respect  that  becomes,  Sir, 

your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 

^ost  pbliged  subject  and  senfant^ 


r  L   M*   3 

FATHER  LA  CHAISE'S  PROJECT 

FOR  THE 

EXTIRPATION  OF  HERETICKS. 

In  $.  Letter  from  him  to  Father  P ^rs,  1688.   Quarto,  containing 

four.pagef. 


Worthy  friend, 

jL  Received  your's  of  the  twentieth  of  June  last,  and  am  yery  glad 
to  hear  of  your  good  success,  and  tliat  our  party  gains  ground  so 
fast  in  England  ;  but,  concerning  the  question  you  haye  put  to  me, 
that  is,  What  is  the  best  course  to  be  taken  to  root  out  all  the 
hereticks  ?  To  this  I  answer :  There  are  divers  ways  to  do  that,  but 
we  must  consider  which  is  the  best  to  make  use  of  in  England.  I  am 
sure,  you  are  not  ignorant  how  many  thousand  hereticks  we  have,  in 
France,  by  the  power  of  our  dragoons,  converted  in  the  space  of 
one  year,  and,  by  the  doctrine  of  those  booted  apostles,  turned  more 
in  one  month,  than  Christ  and  his  apostles  could  in  ten  years.  This 
is  a  most  excellent  mctliod,  and  far  excells  those  of  the  great  preach- 
ers and  teachers,  that  have  lived  since  Christ's  time.  But  I  have 
spoken  with  divers  fathers  of  our  society,  who  do  think,  that  your 
king  is  not  strong  enough  to  accomplish  his  design  by  such  kind  of 
force,  so  that  we  cannot  expect  to  have  our  work  done  in  that 
manner ;  for  the  hereticks  are  too  strong  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
therefore  we  must  seek  to  convert  them  by  fair  means,  before  we  fall 
upon  them  with  fire,  sword,  halters,  gaols,  and  other  such-like 
punishments  ;  and  therefore  J  ran  givn  you  no  better  advice,  than 
to  begin  with  soft  easy  means.  AVheedle  them  in  by  promises  of 
profit  and  offices  of  honour,  till  you  have  made  them  dip  themselves 
in  treasonable  actions  against  the  laws  established,  and  then  they  are 
bound  to  serve  for  fear.  When  they  have  done  thus,  turn  them  oratj 
and  serve  others  so,  by  putting  them  in  their  places,  and  by  this  way 
gain  as  many  as  you  can.  And,  for  the  hereticks  that  are  in  places 
o^  profit  and  honour,  turn  them  out,  or  suspend  them  on  pretence  of 
misbehaviour,  by  which  their  places  ar^  forfeited,  and  they  subject 
to  what  judgment  you  please  to  give  upon  them.  Then  you  must 
form  a  camp,  that  must  consist  of  none  but  catholicks ;  this  will 
make  the  hereticks  heartless,  and  conclude  all  means  of  relief  and 
recovery  is  gone.  And,  lastly,  take  the  short  and  the  best  way, 
which  is,  to  surprise  the  hereticks  on  a  sudden.  And,  to  encourage 
the  zealous  catholicks,  let  them  sacrifice  them  all,  and  wash  their 
hands  in  their  blood  ;  which  will  be  an  acceptable  offering  to  God. 
And  this  was  the  method  I  took  in  France,  which  hath  well,  you 
see,  succeeded  ;  but  it  cost  me  many  threats  and  promises,  before  I 
could  bring  it  thus  far,  our  king  being  a  long  time  very  unwilling. 
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But  at  last  I  got  him  on  the  hip ;  for  he  had  lain  with  his  daughter. 
in.iaw,  for  which  I  would  by  no  means  give  him  absolution,  till  he 
had  given  me  an  instrument,  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  to  sacri. 
fice  all  the  hereticks  in  one  day.     Now,  as  soon  as  I  had  my  desired 
commission,  I  appointed  the  day  when  this  should  be  done,  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  made  ready  some  thousands  of  letters,  to  be  sent  into 
all  parts  of  France  in  one  post-night.     I  was  never  better  pleased, 
than  that  time ;  but  the  king  was  affected  with  some  compassion  far 
the  Hugonots,  because  they  had  been  a  means  to  bring  him  to  hit 
crown  and  throne;  and,  the  longer  he  was  under  it,  the  mor&sor. 
Towful  he  was,  often  complaining,  and  desiring  me  to  give  him  his 
commission  again ;  but  that  I  would  by  no  persuasion  do,  advising 
him  to  repent  of  that  heinous  sin,  and  also  telling  him,  that  the 
trouble  and  horror  of  his  €pirit  did  not  proceed  from  any  thing  t>f 
evil  in  those  things  that  were  to  be  done,  but  from  that  great  wicked- 
ness which  he  had  done ;  and  that  he  must  resolve  to  undergo  the 
severe  burden  of  a  troubled  mind  for  one  of  them,  or  the  other,  and, 
if  he  would  remain  satisfied  as  it  was,  his  sin  being  forgiven,  there 
would,  in  a  few  days,  be  a  perfect  atonement  made  for  it,  and  he 
perfectly  reconciled  to  God  again.     But  all  this  would  not  pacify 
him,  for  the  longer  the  more  restless ;  and  therefore  I  ordered  him 
to  retire  to  his  closet,  and  there  spend  his  time  constantly  in  prayer^ 
without  permitting  any  one  to  interrupt  him ;  and  this  was  in  the 
morning  early,  when,  the  evening  following,  I  was  to  send  away  all 
my  letters.     I  did  indeed  make  the  more  haste,  for  fear  he  should 
disclose  it  to  any  body ;  yet  I  had  given  him  a  strict  charge  to  keep 
it  to  himself,  and  the  very  thing,  that  I  most  feared,  to  my  great 
sorrow,  came  to  pass  ;  for,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  devil,  who 
hath  always  his  instruments  at  work,  sent  the  Prince  of  Conde  to  the 
court,  who  asked  for  the  king :  he  was  told,  that  he  was  in  his  closet, 
and  would  speak  with  no  man :  he  impudently  answered.  That  he 
must  and  would  speak  with  him  ;  and  so  went  directly  to  his  closet; 
he  being  a  great  peer,  no  man  durst  hinder  him.     And,  being  coqie 
to  the  king,  he  soon  perceived,  by  his  countenance,  that  he  was  under 
«ome  great  trouble  of  mind,  for  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  going 
into  the  other  world  immediately.     Sir,  said  he.  What  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  The  king  at  the  first  refused  to  tell  him,  but,  he  pressing 
harder  upon  him,  at  last  the  king,  with  a  sorrowful  complaint,  burst 
out,  and  said  :  ^  I  have  given  Father  La  Chaise  a  commission,  under 
^  my  hand,  to  murder  all  the  Hugonots,  in  one  day,  and  this  evening 
^  will  the  letters  be  dispatched  to  all  parts,  by  the  post,  for  the  per« 
^  forming  it ;  so  that  there  is  but  small  time  left  for  my  Hugonot 
^  subjects  to  live,  who  have  never  done  me  any  harm.'     Whereupon 
this  cursed  rogue  answered,  '  Let  him  give  you  your  commission 
again.'     The  king  said,  ^  How  shall  I  get  it  out  of  his  hand  ?  For, 
Mf  I  send  to  him  for  it,  he  will  refuse  to  send  it.'     This  devil  an* 
6  we  red,  ^  If  your  majesty  will  give  me  order,  I  will  quickly  make 
^  him  return  it.'     The  king  was  soon  persuaded,  being  willing  to 
give  ease  to  his  troubled  spirit,  and  said :  ^  Well,  go  then,  and 
>  l^r^k  his  nepk|  if  \ke  will  not  give  it  you^    Whereupon,  thif  saa 
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of  tlie  devil  went  to  the  pott  hovse,  and  asked,  if  I  had  not  a  great 
nnmber  of  letters  there  ?  and  thej  said,  Yes,  more  than  I  had  sent 
thither  in  a  whole  jear  before.  Then  said  the  prince,  ^  Bj  order 
^  from  the  king,  youmnst  deliver  them  all  to  me:*  which  they  darst 
fiot  deny,  for  tiiey  knew  well  enough  who  he  was.  And  no  sooner 
was  he  got  into  the  postJiouse,  and  had  asked  these  questions,  hot 
I  came  also  in  after  him,  to  give  order  to  the  post^master  to  give 
notice  to  all  those  under  him,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
that  they  should  take  care  to  deliver  my  letters  with  all  speed  iroagia# 
able.  But  I  was  no  sooner  entered  the  house,  but  he  gave  his 
servants  order  to  secure  the  door,  and  said  confidently  to  me,  ^  You 
^  must,  by  order  from  the  king,  give  me  the  commission,  which  you 
^  have  forced  from  him.'  I  told  him  I  had  it  not  about  me,  but 
would  go  and  fetch  it,  thinking  io  get  from  him,  and  so  go  out  of 
town,  and  send  the  contents  of  ^ose  letters  another  time ;  but  he 
said,  ^  You  must  give  it  me ;  and,  if  you  have  it  not  about  you,  send 
<  somebody  to  fetdi  it,  or  else  never  expect  to  go  alive  out  of  my 
^  hands ;  ror  J  have  an  order  from  the  king  either  to  bring  it,  or 
^  break  your  neck ;  and  I  am  resolved  either  to  carry  back  that  to 
^  him  in  my  hand,  or  your  heart's  blood  on  the  point  of  my  sword.' 
I  would  have  made  my  escape,  but  he  set  his  sword  to  my  breast, 
and  said,  ^  You  roust  give  it  me,  or  die ;  tlierefore  deliver  it,  or  else 
^  this  goes  through  your  body.' 

So,  when  I  saw  nothing  else  would  do,  I  put  my  hand  in  my 
pocket  and  gave  it  him ;  which  he  carried  immediately  to  the  king^ 
and  gave  him  that  and  all  my  letters,  which  they  burnt:  and,  being  idl 
done,  the  king  said,  now  his  heart  was  at  ease.  Now  how  he  should 
be  eased  by  the  devil,  or  so  well  satisfied  with  a  false  joy,  I  cannot 
tell :  but  this  I  know,  that  it  was  a  very  wicked  and  ungoidly  action, 
as  well  in  his  majesty,  as  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  did  not  a  little 
increase  the  burthen  and  danger  of  his  majesty's  sins.  I  soon  gave 
an  account  of  this  affair  to  several  fathers  of  our  society,  who  pro, 
inised  to  do  their  best  to  prevent  the  aforesaid  prince's  doing  such 
another  act ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  for,  within  the  space  of 
six  days  after  the  damned  action,  he  was  poisoned,  and  well  he  de, 
served  it.  The  Ymg  also  did  suffer  too,  but  in  another  fashion,  for 
disclosing  the  design  to  the  prince,  and  hearkening  to  his  counsel. 
And  many  a  time  since,  when  I  have  had  him  at  confession,  I  have 
shook  hell  about  his  ears,  and  made  him  sigh,  fear,  and  tremble, 
before  I  would  give  him  absolution  i  nay,  more  than  that,  I  have 
made  him  beg  for  it  on  his  knees,  before  I  would  consent  to  absolve 
him.  By  this,  I  saw  that  he  luid  still  an  inclination  to  me,  and  was 
willing  to  be  under  my  government :  so  I  set  the  baseness  of  the 
fiction  before  him,  by  telling  the  whole  story,  and  how  wicked  it 
was ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  forgiven,  till  he  luid  done  some  good 
action  to  balance  that,  and  expiate  the  crime.  Whereupon,  he  at 
last  asked  me  what  he  must  do  ?  I  told  him,  that  he  must  root  out  all 
the  hereticks  from  his  kingdom :  so,  when  he  saw  there  was  no  rest 
for  him,  without  doing  it,  he  did  again  give  them  all  into  the  power 
of  me  and  our  eter^y,  under  thla  portion,  that  we  WQ^ d  noi 
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itinrd^f  tb^in,  as  he  had  before  giVen  oilers,  but  that  we  should  bf 
fkir  m^ans,  or  force,  con?ert  them  to  the  Catholick  religion  j  to 
which  end  he  gave  u8  his  dragoons  to  be  at  our  devotion  and  service^ 
that  we  might  use  them  as  we  saw  convenient,  to  convert  them  to  the  true 
leligton.  Now,  when  we  had  got  the  commission,  we  presently  put 
it  in  practice,  and,  what  the  issue  of  it  hath  been,  you  very  well 
know.  But,  now  in  England,  the  work  cannot  be  done  after  this 
manner,  as  you  may  perceive  by  what  I  have  said  to  you ;  so  that  I 
cannot  give  you  better  counsel,  than  to  take  that  course  in  hand 
wherein  we  were  so  unhappily  prevented ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  that 
It  may  have  better  success  with  you  than  with  us, 

I  would  write  to  you  of  many  other  things,  but  that  I  fear  I  hava 
already  detained  you  too  long ;  wherefore  I  shall  write  no  more  at 
present,  but  that  I  Am 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

La  Chaise. 

1688. 
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CSTAVUS  Ericson  King  of  Sweden,  havibg  settled  the  reformed 

religion  in  Sweden,  and  reigned  tiiirty-eight  years,  left  his  kingdom 

to  his  son  Erick,  who,  for  his  cruelty  and  ill  government,  was 

'deposed,  and  his  whole  line  exhereditatcd,  to  make  way  for  John 

Duke  of  Finland,  his  younger  brother. 

John  had  a  son,  called  Sigismond,  who  being  secretly  bred  up  ia 
jthe  Romish  religion  by  his  mother^  who  was  of  the  Sagellonian 
royal  family  6(  Poland^  was,  in  his  father's  time,  elected  king  of 
Poland. 

The  said  King  John  had  also  a  younger  brother,  called  Charles 
Duke  of  Sudermania,  Nericia,  &c.  and  a  younger  son  of  his  owa 
Bam«>^  called,  Duke  of  Ostrogothia. 

King  John  died  in  the  year  1592,  in  the  absence  of  King  Sigismond, 

his  eldest  son ;  during  which,  Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  hit 

nncle,  at  the  desire  of  the  States,  took  upon  him  the  government : 

but  sent  to  in? he  his  nephew  Sigismond,  to  come  and  take  possessioa 

s  of  his  native  kingdom,  as  soon  as  might  be :  promising  in  the 
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tiint)  to  k^fp  tU  quiet,  and  intimating,  tliat  he  hoped  his  majesfj^ 
when  in  possession,  would  maintain  all  in  the  true  religion  and 
^▼ine  worship,  and  preserre  the  laws  of  Sweden^ 

At  the  end  of  the  year  be  arrived  in  Sweden, ha?ing  in  his  company 
Frtncesco  Malespina  the  Pope's  legate,  who  hindered  him  long  from 
consenting  to  any  security,  either  for  religion  or  property ;  but  finding 
the  coronation  would  be  obstructed  without  that,  he  gaTeway,asbaving 
yet,  as  the  historian  says,  one  starting.hole  remaining,  which  was,  that 
fattk  was  not  to  be  kept  towards  hereticks.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
liimself  would  haye  crowned  the  king  in  the  cathedral  at  Upsal,  but 
was  opposed  by  .the  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  whose  right  it  was,  even  if 
that  kingdom  had  been  Popish. 

The  coronation  being  over,  which  had  been  delayed  above  a  year, 
during  which  time,  several  secret  atteoipts  had  been  made  upon 
Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  to  make  him  away.  King  Sigismond, 
contrary  to  his  coronation  oath,  erected  a  Popish  church  in  the  en  pi. 
tal  city :  made  a  great  man  of  his  religion,  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Stockholm,  in  which  the  records  of  the  chancery,  and  the  arms  and 
ammunition  of  the  kingdom  were  kept,  and  in  the  port,  were  the 
best  part  of  the  royal  navy,  under  command  of  the  castle. 

A  certain  Jesuit,  called  Adam  Steinhall,  obtained  the  Arcentian 
temple,  and  the  Queen's  island,  with  the  Vasthemaa  monastery, 
which  was  presently  filled  with  Romish  priests. 

Sigismond,  also  by  his  followers  and  attendants,  continually  af. 
fronted  the  established  religion,  and  was  sending  into  Poland,  for  a 
body  of  forces,  able  to  subdue  the  kingdom,  upon  which  discontents 
ments  grew  so  high,  that  he  hastily  withdrew  thither  himself. 

He  left  Sweden  in  coiffusiou,  having  only  for  form's  sake,  writ  to 
liis  uncle  Charles,  to  assume  the  administration  jointly  with  the 
•enate :  but,  at  the  same  time,  leaving  others  with  greater  power, 
both  in  Sweden  and  Finland,  as  appeared  when  he  was  gone. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  to  avoid  discord  and  confusion, 
called  a  convention  at  Sudertopia,  which  was  opened  with  an  oath  of 
illegiance  to  King  Sigismond,  and  did  likewise  assert  the  kingdom's 
tight,  to  have  the  coronation  oadi  performed ;  which  having  been 
tiolated  In  the  tender  point  of  religion,  they  redressed  the  grievance, 
and  suppressed  the  exercise  of  the  Romish  religion,  banishing  all 
priests  and  preachers  of  the  same,  and  the  ancient  incumbents  of  the 
Vm^iuau  monastery  were  festered. 

Then  they  desired  the  Duke  Charles,  to  accept  of  theadministra* 
lion,  lor  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  did.  Then  began  a 
treaty  between  Sigismond,  and  the  convention,  with  Duke  Charles  at 
the  head  of  it,  which  was  by  Sigismond  spun  out,  and  obstructed 
w¥k  much  artifice ;  at  length  the  convention  made  several  decrees 
for  security  of  religion  and  property,  and  entered  into  an  associa. 
Hon,  for  the  defence  of  them,  which  they  desired  the  king  to  confirm^ 
and  gave  six  weeks  time  to  ail  that  dissented,  to  submit,  on  pain  of 
being  declared  enemies  to  the  publick  peace. 

They  invited  hhn  home,  to  return  in  a  peaceable  manner,  and 
the  other  afairs  of  his  native  lungdom ;  but  instead  of  that,  he 
invaded  them  with  an  army  of  eightUhouMnd  horae  and  foot|  and  9^ 
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fiundred  sail,  to  which  several  Swede!)  joined  themsel rc^,  whom  he 
had  gained  with  mOney. 

An  agreement  was  endeayoured,  and,  after  much  intercourfife  of 
Negotiation,  both  armies  being  near  one  another,  it  was  consented  id 
on  both  sides,  that  twelve  of  the  nobility  of  each  side  should  itleet 
iMid  decide  the  whole  controversy.  But  by  the  persuasion  of  tk^ 
Jesuits^  the  royal  army  in  the  night,  conducted  by  Weyerus.  Set 
upon  the  ducal  camp  ;  in  which  onset,  several  thousands  were  Siain^ 
but  at  last  the  king  and  all  his  army  had  been  cut  off,  had  they  n6t 
called  Out  for  peace,  which  the  duke  yet  hearkened  to. 

An  agreement  followed,  in  which  the  king  demanded  to  be  snp^ 
plied  with  a  navy  to  go  to  Stockholm,  promising  there  to  call  ail 
assembly  of  the  States ;  but  he  no  sodner  had  the  shipping,  but  he 
sailed  away  for  Calmar,  in  which  place  he  left  a  garison  of  foreign* 
ers,  and  then  continued  his  Voyage  to  Dantzick. 

The  king  being  gone,  an  Assembly  of  the  States  met  at  Stockholnl^ 
where  they  declared  King  Sigismond  fallen  from  the  crown  and 
government,  and  were  so  inclined  to  continue  the  succession,  that 
they  offered  to  receive  his  son,  Prince  Vladislaus,  provided  he  might 
be  sent  home,  bred  up  a  Protestant,  and  committed  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  Duke  Charles,  but  Sigismond  refused  it. 

Afterwards  another  parliament  met  at  Lincopia,  and  there. they 
first  did  expresly  renounce  King  Sigismond,  and  his  government,  as 
also  his  laws. 

Then  they  acknowledged  Duke  Charles  of  Sudermania^  for  theii* 
lawful  king,  and  after  him  settled  the  crown  upon  his  son  Gustavos 
Adolphus,  and  his  heirs  male. 

Duke  John  concurred  with  the  parliament,  and  renounced  h!s 
pretence  to  the  crown,  and  was  content  to  come  in  after  the  line  of 
Duke  Charles. 

The  daughter  and  sister  of  Sigismond  were  also  rejected. 

Then  followed  the  coroniLtion  of  King  Charle^,  in  the  ycdr  1^107, 
by  the  name  of  Charles  the  Ninth. 

These  vvere  the  proceedings  in  Sweden,  whereupon  I  shall  Only 
make  these  few  short  reflexions : 

I.  That  the  Swedes  wet'e  desirous,  to  the  last  decree,  to  preserve 
the  succession^  according  to  one  part  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom^ 
provided  that  might  be  done,  without  overturning  all  the  r^st ;  they 
were  wise  enough  to  preserve  litws,  while  laws  preserved  the  nation^ 
which  is  the  true  end  of  all  laws,  but  no  longer. 

II.  That  Kihg  Sigismond,  according  to  the  spirit  of  his  religloa. 
where  ever  it  is  grown  up  to  bfgOtry,  broke  through  his  oaths,  and 
nil  rules  of  justice  And  jnorality,  when  they  crossed  the  insaUaMe 
ambition  of  his  priests. 

III.  That  though  the  Swedes,  when  they  found  that  they  could 
not  keep  their  king,  his  direct  heirs,  their  religion  and  liberties,  aU 
together,  resolved  to  part  with  the  former,  they  were  forced  to  be 
very  cautious,  and  endeavour  to  gain  time  by  treaties,  to  vluUm 
themselves  against  Sigismond,  who  hkd  Poland  and  several  allies  to 
back  him ;  without  which  considerations^  the  prudence^  they  shewed 
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,  on  this  affair,  may  assure  ul,  they  would  not  have  suffered  tile 
gOTemment  in  so  loose  a  posture,  so  long  as  they  did. 

IV.  That  the  Swedes  knowing,  that  it  is  impossible  on  any  occa. 

.  rion,  that  all  men  should  be  of  tibe  same  mind,  wisely  ordained,  that 
the  minor  part  should  submit  to  the  major,  or  be  declared  enemies 
to  the  publick  peace.  And  sure  this  example  will  be  followed, 
where^ver  reasonable  and  disinterested  men  meet  on  the  like  ocou 

^  dons ;  for  sure  no  body  can  deny,  but  that  it  is  better  for  any 

'  llation,  that  some  laws  should  be  made,  and  others  broken,  against 
the  opinion  of  the  minor  part,  than  that  all  laws,  morality,  and  good 
nature,  should  give  place  to  passion,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  through 
^eir  obstinacy. 

Now  may  God  Almighty  open  the  eyes  of  all  EngUshmea  to  see, 
and  their  hearts  to  embrace  this  trutlu 
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LAST  WILL  OP  GEORGE  FOX, 

THE  QUAKERS  GREAT  APOSTLE, 
AS  IT  WAS  ALL  WRITTEN  BY  HIS  OWN  HAND, 

AND    IS 

NOW  LYING  IN  THE  PREROGATIVE-OFFICE, 
BT  DOCTORS-COMMONS,  LONDON; 

Attested  by  three  eminent  Quakers,  whose  Names  are  nndermen. 
tioned :  With  a  Copy  of  the  Administration  in  Latin,  taken  out 
of  the  said  Office,  signed  by  Thomas  Wellham,  Deputy.Register, 
containing  two  columns ;  that  on  the  leftJiand,  being  the  OrL 
ginal,  in  his  false  English  and  Spelling ;  the  other,  on  the  right, 
hand,  put  into  true  English,  the  Original  being  unintelligible; 
Published  to  convince  the  World,  That  he  who  made  this  Will, 
and  could  not  write  one  Line  of  true  English  (and  yet  pretended 
high  Skill  in  the  Learned  Languages,  witness  his  Battledoor,  and 
Primer  to  the  two  Uniyersities ;  who  said,  in  his  Battledoor, '  All 
Languages  were  no  more  to  me  than  Dust^  who  was,  before 
Languages  were')  is  not  the  Author  of  any  one  Page  in  all  those 
Books,  which  the  Quakers  have  impudenUy  published  under  his 
Name,    Printed  on  a  Broad-^ide 


JB  Regisiro  Curice  Prwrogativce  A  Copy  of  the  Will  of  George 
Cant.  Extract.  Fox,  in  true  English^  the  Ori* 

Jginal  being  unintelligible. 

DOE  gfye  to  Thomas  LoTer  T 

&y  sadell,  the  ar  at  Jhon  Nel.  ±  Do  gUe  to  Thomas  Lower  my 

-^ns,  and  bridall,  and  sporg  and  saddle  and  bridle,  they  are  at 

bootes,  inward  letiierethd,  and  the  John    Elson's,  and    spurs   and 

•  Badoned  on  tlie  first  paper^  numb,  i,  for  ThenM  Lorer*  this. 
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Newingland  Indun  Bible,  and 
my  great  book  of  the  signiiing  of 
names,  and  my  book  of  the  New 
Testement  of  eight  langres ;  and 
all  my  fisekall  ^ings,  that  came 
from  beyand  the  seay,  with  the 
ovt  landesh  crp,  and  that  thing 
that  people  doe  give  glisters  with, 
and  my  toy  diales,  the  one  is  an 
eknocksa  diall. 

And  all  my  over  pyesh  bookes 
to  be  devided  amoyng  my  4  sones 
in  law ;  and  also  all  my  other 
bookes,  and  my  hamack,  I  doe 
give  to  Thomas  Lover,  that  is,  at 
Bengamin  AntrrbYS  his  closet, 
and  Rachall  may  take  that  which 
is  at  Swarthmor. 

And  Thomas  Lover  may  have 
my  walnvteqvnockshall  diall,  and 
if  he  can,  he  may  geet  one  cut  by 
it,  which  will  be  hard  to  doe; 
and  hee  shall  have  one  of  my 
prosspect  glaseses  in  my  trovnk 
at  London,  and  a  pare  of  my 
gloveses,  and  my  seale  G.  F. 
and  the  flaming  sword  to  Nat. 
Mead,  and  my  other  ^  seales  J. 
Rose,  the  other  Dan  Abraham. 

And  Thomas  Lover  shall  have 
my  Spanesh  lether  hyd,  G.  F. 
And  S.  Mead  shall  have  my  mag- 
nifing  glas,  and  the  torkellshell 
com  and  cace. 

*n.  And  all  that  I  have  writ, 
ten,  consaring  what  I  doe  give  to 
my    relashons,  ether   mony    or 
other  waes,  Jhon  Loft  may  put 
it  up  in  my  tronke  at  Jhon  EL 
sones,  and  w right  all  things  downe 
in  a  paper,  and  make  a  paper  out 
of  all  my  papers,  how  I  have 
orderd    things    for    them;    and 
Jhon  Loft  may  send  all  things 
dovn  by  Povelesworth  carirery  in 
the  trovnke,  to  Jhon    Fox,  at 
Povelesworth     in    Waricksher ; 
and  let  John  Fox  send  John  Loft 


boots,  inward  leathers,  and  the 
New  England  Indian  Bible,  and 
my  great  book  of  the  signifying  ' 
of  names,  and  my  book  of  the 
New  Testament   of   eight  Ian* 
guages ;    and  all    my    physical 
things,  that  came  from  beyond 
the  sea,  with  the  outlandish  cap, 
and  that  thing  that  people  do 
give  clysters  with,  and  my  two 
dials,  the  one  is  an  equinoctial 
dial ;  and  all  my  overplus  books 
to  be  divided  among  my  four 
sons.in.law :   and    also   all  my 
other  books,  and  my  hammock, 
I  do  give  to  Thomas  Lower,  that 
is  at  Benjamin  Antrobus's  closet; 
and  Rachel  ititiy  take  that  which 
is  at  Swarthmore;  and  Thomas 
may  have  my  vralnut-equinoctial 
dial,  and  if  he  can,  he  may  get 
one  cut  by  it,  which  will  be  hard 
to  do ;  and  he  shall  have  one  of 
my  prospect  glasses,  in  my  trunk' 
at  London,  and  a  pair  of  my 
gloves,  and  my  seal,  G.  F.    And 
the  flaming  sword  to  Nath.  Mead, 
and  my  other  two  seals,  J.  Rouse, 
and  the  other,  Daniel  Abraham  ; 
and  Thomas  Lower  shall  have  my 
Spanish    leather    hood,    and  $• 
Mead  shall  have  my  magnifying 
glass,  and  the  tortoiseshell  comb 
and  case,  G.  F. 

And  all  that  I  have  written 
concerning  what  I  do  give  to  my 
relations,  either  money,  or  other* 
ways,  John  Loft  may  put  it  up 
in  my  trunk  at  John  Elson's, 
and  write  all  things  down  In  a 
paper,  and  make  a  paper  out  of 
all  my  papers,  how  I  have  ou 
dered  things  for  them ;  and  John 
Loft  may  send  all  things  down 
by  Poulsworth  carrier,  in  the 
trunk,  to  John  Fox,  at  Pouls- 
worth, in  Warwickshire  ;  and  let 
John  Fox  send  John  Loft  a  fall 


*  On  the  Mooud,  numb  ft.   ThU  U  to  be  fmt  up  among  Oeorge  Fox*c  lealed  vp  pa^po^ 
IlKt  pacqaet  that  Sarah  Mead  bath. 
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a  fvll  reeeat  and  a  discharge,  and 
in  this  matter,  and  non  of  you 
may  be  consarned,  but  John  Loft 
only ;  and  my  other  lettell  tronke, 
that  standeth  in  Bengmin  Antra-, 
be^  is  cloeset,  with  the  ovtlandesh 
things,  Thomas  Lover  shall  have ; 
and  if  it  be  ordered  in  any  other 
papers  to  any  other,  that  must 
not  stand  soe,  but  as  now  order, 
ed,  G.  F,  And  Sary,  thou  may 
give  Sary  Frickenseld  half  a 
gine,  for  shee  hath  bene  sarre. 
Sible  to  mee,  a  honest  carfrll 
yovng  womon,  G.  F. 

Make  noe  noves  of  thes  thngs, 
but  doe  them  in  the  life,  as  I  have 
orderd  them ;  and  when  all  is 
don  and  cleared,  what  remenes  to 
the  printing  of  my  bookes,  Beng. 
min  Antrvbves  and  Mary  hath 
IQO  pound  of  min^,  take  noe 
yoves  of  them  for  it,  when  yov 
^oe  reeve  it. 

And  in  my  cheast,  in  Benga. 
nen  Antrvbs  chamber,  ther  is  a 
l«tell  gilt  box,  with  som  gould 
itt  it ;  Sary  Mead  to  take  it,  and 
let  it  doe  sarveses  amoung  the 
(est,  soe  far  as  it  will  goe ;  the 
box  is  scaled  up,  G.  F. 

And  let  Thomas  Docker,  that 
)inoeth  many  of  my  epeseles,  and 
wrten  books,  which  hee  did 
Wright,  com  yp  to  London,  to 
tssist  frends  in  sorting  of  my 
fpeselas,  and  other  writings,  and 
give  hkn  a  gine,  G.  F. 

*J[I.  I  doe  ordc  Wm.  and  Sa, 
Mead,  and  T.  Lover,  to  take 
care  of  all  my  bookes  and  epe. 
f^les,  and  papers,  that  be  at  Benj. 
Jl^n  Antrvbses,  and  nt  R,  R^ 
(Chamber,  and  thoes  that  com 
fjpom  Swarth  mor,  and  my  Jor. 
nail  of  my  Life,  and  the  paseges 
fnd  travells  of  frends,  and  to 
ild^e  them  all  into  ther  hands; 


receipt,  and  a  discharge,  and  itt 
this  matter  none  of  yoa{nirfr  b^ 
concerned,  but  John  Loft  only. 

And  my  other  little  trunk  that 
standeth  in  Benjamin  Antrobus's 
closet,  with  the  outlandish  things, 
Thomas  Lower  shall  have;  and 
if  it  be  ordered  in  any  other 
papers  to  any  otlier,  that  must 
not  stand  so,  but  as  now  ordered, 
G,  F. 

And  Sarah,  thou  may  give 
Sarah  Freckleton  half  a  guinea, 
for  she  hath  been  serviceable  to 
me,  an  honest  careful  young  woij 
man,  G.  F.  Make  no  noise  of 
these  things,  but  do  them  in  the 
life,  as  I  have  ordered  them  : 

And  when  all  is  done  and 
cleared,  what  remains  io  the 
printing  of  my  books,  Benjamin 
Antrobus  and  Mary  hath  one- 
hundred  pounds  of  mine,  take  no 
use  of  them  for  it,  when  you  do 
receive  it. 

And  in  my  chest,  in  Benjamiq 
Antrobus's  chamber,  there  is  a 
little  gilt  box,  with  some  cold  in 
it ;  Sarah  Mead  to  take  it,  ami 
let  it  do  service  among  the  rest, 
so  far  as  it  will  go ;  the  box  is 
sealed  up,  G.  F. 

And  let  Thomas  Dockra,  that 
knoweth  many  of  my  epistles, 
and  written  books,  which  he  did 
write,  coine  up  to  London,  to 
assist  friends  in  sorting  of  my 
epistles,  and  odier  writings,  and 
give  htm  a  guinea,  G,  F. 

I  do  order  William  and  Sarah 
Mead,  and  Thomas  I^wer,  to 
take  care  of  all  my  books  and 
epistles,  and  papers,  that  be  at 
Benjamin  Antrobus^,  and  at 
R.  R.  Chamber,  and  those  that 
come  from  Swarthmore,  and  my 
Journal  of  my  Life,  and  the  pas. 
sages  and  travels  of  friends,  and 


t^it. 


•  On  tbe  third,  noab.  f.  Fv  Ocorie  Tqx,  to  Ur  l«ld  in  Uie  Irank,  W.  M*  Um  eighUn  reonlh 
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and  «11  the  OTer  pluch  of  them 
the  maj  have,  and  keep  together 
as  a  libaiy,  when  the  have  gether. 
cd  them  together,  which  ar  to  be 
printd. 

And  for  them,  to  take  charge 
•f  all  mj  mony,  and  defray  all 
as  I  have  ordered  in  my  other 
papers. 

And  any  thing  of  mine  the 
may  take,  and  God  will,  and 
shall  be  ther  reward :  the  8  Mo, 
1688. 

Thomas  LoTer,  and  John  Rots, 
may  assist  yoT,  G.  F. 

And  all  the  pasiges  and  trare. 
les  and  srferings  of  frinds,  in  the 
beging  of  the  spreading  of  the 
trouth,  which  I  have  keept  to. 
gether,  will  make  a  fine  histery, 
and  the  may  be  had  at  Swarth. 
mor,  with  my  other  bookes  ;  and 
if  the  com  to  London,  with  my 
papers,  then  the  may  be  had, 
either  at  Wm.  or  Ben  Antrubs 
closet,  for  it  is  a  fine  thing  to 
know  the  beging  of  the  spreading 
of  the  gospell,  after  soe  long 
night  of  apostace,  since  the  apo. 
seles  dayes,  that  now  Christ 
raines,  as  he  did  in  the  harts  of 
his  people.  Glory  to  the  Lord, 
for  ever,  Amen,  G.  F. 

The  8  Mon,  1688. 


to  take  them  all  into  their  hands; 
and  all  the  orerplas  of  them  they 
may  hare,  and  keep  together  as 
a  library,  when  they  have  gathered 
them  together,  which  are  to  be 
printed;  and  for  them  to  take 
charge  of  all  my  money,  and 
defray  all,  as  I  hare  ordered  In 
my  other  papers ;  and  any  thing 
of  mine  they  may  take,  and  God 
will,  and  shall  be  their  reward. 

The  8th  Month,  1688.    G.  F. 

Thomas  Lover,  and  John 
Rouse,  may  assist  you :  and  alt 
the  passages,  and  travels,  and 
su£ferings  of  friends,  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  spreading  of  the 
truth,  which  1  have  kept  together^ 
will  make  a  fine  history,  and 
they  may  be  had  at  Swarthmore, 
with  my  other  books ;  and  if  they 
come  to  London  with  my  papers, 
then  they  may  be  had  either  at 
W.  M.  or  Benjamin  Antrobus's 
closet,  for  it  is  a  fine  thing  to 
know  the  beginning  of  the  spread- 
ing of  the  gospel,  after  so  long 
night  of  apostasy,  since  the  apos- 
tles days,  that  now  Christ  reigns, 
as  he  did  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo« 
pie.  Glory  to  the  Lord  for  ever^ 
Amen. 

G.  F. 
The  8th  Month,  1688. 


The  Date  of  the  Administration^  the  Thirtieth  of  December y  1697. 

TaiCESiMO  die  mensis  Decembris  anno  Domini  millesimo,  sexcente* 
simo,  nonagesimo  septimo  emanavit  commissio,  Margaretae  Fox, 
relictae  &  legatariae  nominatae  in  testamento  Georgii  Fox,  nuper  de 
Swarthmore  in  comitatu  Lancastriae,  sed  in  parochia  omniom  Sane 
torum,  Lombard-street,  London,  defuncti  habentis,  &c.  Adadminis* 
trandum  bona  jura  &  credita  dicti  defuncti  juxta  tenorem  &  effec 
tnm  testamenti  ipsius  defuncti  (Eo  quod  nullum  omnino  nominaverit 
exec uto rem)  declaratione  in  praesentia  Dei  Omnipotentis,  juxta  sta. 
tutum  parliamenti  in  hac  parte  editum  k  provisum  de  bene  &  fideliter 
•dministrando  eadem  per  dictam  Mar^retam  Fox  prius  facti. 

Tho.  Wellham,  registrarii  deputatuiu. 
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Tbfi  Persons  hereafter  named,  by  their  solemn  Declaratioft^  tuhn 
scribed  under  their  hands,  did  affirm  the  above^written  to  bo, 
wrote  Kith  the  proper  hand  of  the  said  George  Fox  deceased^ 
they  being  acquainted  with  his  hand^writing, 

$•  Mead,  wife  of  AV,  Mead,  of  the  parish  of  St  Dyonis  Back  Churchy 
Lopdon,  citizen,  and  merchant  taylor  of  LfOndon. 

W.  Ingram,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  New  Fish.8treet^ 
London,  aged  about  fifty.seven  years ;  he  knew  G^rge  fox^  about 
forty  years. 

G.  Whitehead,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph  without  BIshopsgate, 
I^ondon,  Gent,  aged  about  sixty 'years,  knew  George  Fox  above 
forty  years, 

N.  B.  In  this  will,  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  deceiver  is  as 
notorious,  as  the  credulity  of  his  deluded  followers.  For  what 
else  could  make  him  tiilnk,  that  his  nasty  comb  and  clyster.pipe 
would  be  such  acceptable  relicks  among  his  friends  ?  But  this 
is  he  who  first  deluded  them,  their  infallible  Pope,  and  who  to 
his  death  continued  their  admired  idol.  This  is  he  who  taught 
them  to  renounce  their  baptism,  and  the  hope  of  a  resurrection 
after  death  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  their  sly  equivocations,  by 
this  his  will  is  manifest,  that  he  neither  believed  nor  expected 
it.  The  reader  is  not  to  wonder  that  here  is  no  confession  of 
sin.  Pope  George  alas !  was  all  perfection  and  sinless,  and 
his  disciples  have  ever  since  so  conceited  of  the  sofRciency  of 
their  own  merit,  that  no  true  quaker  was  ever  knpwn  to  die,  witl^ 
B  Lord  have  mercy  upon  him  in  his  mouth. 


Letter  (o  Kij^g  James,  see  Vol.  t.  p,  23. 
ApDREss/orMd  French  War,  see  Vol,  i,p,  74, 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  EUROPE 

BRIEFLY  EXAMINED^ 

AND  FOUND  LANGUISHING; 

PCCASIONED   BT 

THE  GREATNESS  OF  THE  FRENCH  MONARCHY  ;     . 

FOR  CURE  TVHEREOF, 

J  REMEDr  (FKUM  JTORMEB  EXAMPLES) 
IS    HUMBLY    PROPOSED. 

Wrote  upon  Occasion  of  tbe  House  of  Commons's  Vote  to  rtbd 
j£800000.  to  equip  a  Fleet  for  the  Year  1671,  moved  thereunto 
by  the  pretended  March  of  the  French  Army,  towards  the  Marina 
parts  of  Flanders.    By  Thomas  Manley,  Esq.  1689^ 


JL  HE  present  designs  and  puissance  of  France,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  being,  at  once,  both  the  wonder  and  dread  of  Europe,  hath 
possessed  me  with  so  many  sad  reflexions  on  that  subject,  that 
I,  who  am  but  dust  and  ashes,  and  dwell  in  the  shades  of  obscurityi 
cannot  refrain  to  form  and  meditate,  how  bars  may  be  put  to  such 
approaching  dangers,  especially,  since  the  honour,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  our  prince  and  country  ought  to  be  the  bent  and  study  of  the  most 
retired  subject. 

The  present  state  of  Europe  I  might  fitly  resemble  to  the  body  of 
a  man,  wherein  all  the  members  either  languish,  or  are  vioiously  af« 
fected ;  some  through  self-mischiefs,  others  oppressed  by  their  fellow 
members,  Spain  (heretofore  the  great  pretender  to  the  western 
monarchy  *)  droops  through  her  own  follies  +,  whereof,  if  she  ex^ 
pire,  a  jury  will  undoubtedly  find  her  afelo  de  se^  while  her  neigh, 
bour  Portugal,  instead  of  holding  her  sick  head,  and  pitying  her 
case,  is  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  knock  out  her  brains.  Italy  and 
Germany  are  troubled  with  one  disease,  through  the  windy  hnmoura 
of  her  many  and  ambitious  princes,  whose  continual  jealousies  fill 
them  with  gripings  and  disquiets :  England  and  Holland  are  despew 
rately  bruised  through  mutual  buffetings,  to  which  France  cunningly 
looed  them  on  X^  intending  like  Simeon  and  Levi,  to  suppress  thes^ 
Sechemitcs  ||,  when  sore  and  unable  to  resist ;    all  which  mistakes 

•  J\\\  Olirer  Cromwell  enabled  France  to  raise  the  same  ambitions  riews  upon  the  niiin 
of  Spain. 

t  See  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  the  Spanish  succession ,  in  vol*  x.  of  this 
^l)ectipn,  anno  1701. 

t  Alluding  to  the  unnatural  war  proclaimed  by  King  Charles  the  Second,  agminst  Holland, 
by  the  instijp^ation  of  France. 

1  England  liud  Holland,  when  wasted  in  their  strength  and  wealth,  by  aloof  an4  bloody  war^ 
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and  calamities  have  been  to  France,  as  so  many  indulgent  nurses  t« 
feed  and  pamper  her;  who,  like  unruly  cattle,  trespass  most  on 
that  neighbour,  whose  fence  is  lowest,  and  quarry  best  without  fear 
.of  impounding,  whereby  (like  the  head  in  a  body  rickety)  she  grows 
to  an  unproportionable  and  dangerous  bigness,  whilst  her  erring 
neighbours  (like  the  members)  waste  and  languish  ;  of  whose  sudden 
and  prodigious  growth,  I  will  not  now  insist  on  (which  yet  is  none 
of  the  least  dreadful  considerations)  nor  tell  how  our  Cromwell 
seemed  a  dictator  there ;  nor  record  how  six-thousand  English  red 
coats  were,  at  that  time,  more  essential  than  humanity  and  protec 
tion  to  an  oppressed  king  *  of  the  blood  of  France  + ;  for  now  the 
scene  being  altered  by  the  admirabU  conduct  of  a  prince,  whom, 
therefore,  his  subjects  ought  to  reverence,  I  cannot  but  obserre  how 
Christendom,  instead  of  a  generous  resentment,  and  defence  of  the 
oppressed,  shrinks  and  faints  at  erery  undue  seizure  made  by  that 
haughty  monarch,  as  if  they  fancied  such  softness  could  secure  their 
own  peace,  or  charm  an  ambitions  conqueror  into  modesty,  or  put 
a  stop  to  his  career,  whose  utmost  end  is  the  western  monarchy, 
whereunto,  with  spread  sails,  he  now  apparently  hasteneth ;  where* 
as  they  ought  rather  to  be  powerfully  persuaded,  that  such  tame* 
ness  must  at  once  enable,  and  encourage  him  to  devour  them 
also. 

What  prudence  can  justify  such  procedure?  can  time  and  patience 
repair  the  mistakes  ?  or  may  such  easy  conquests  glut  his  appetite, 
or  possess  him  with  compassion,  to  spare  the  rest  ?  or  does  not  ra« 
ther  one  conquest  beget  a  stomach  and  ability  to  more  and  greater  i 
who  can  suppose  the  seizure  of  Lorndn  will  immerge  him  in  ease 
and  voluptuousness  ?  or  his  successes  in  Flanders  serve  as  an  atone, 
ment  to  secure  the  rest  ?  must  not  these  un  revenged  conquests  rather 
be  as  so  many  prosperous  gales  to  transport  him  to  greater  atchieve* 
ments  ?  seeing  the  like  drousiness,  in  relation  to  Christian  princes, 
gave  occasion,  formerly,  to  the  growth  of  the  Ottoman  greatness, 
and  is  like  still  to  add  to  his  triumphs ;  and,  as  an  h^storian  observes 
in  the  like  case  of  the  antient  Britons,  Dum  singulipugnant^  universi 
9incuniur, 

Remarkable,  then  was  the  former,  policy  of  these  western  princes, 
when,  with  the  hazard  of  their  ease  and  lives,  they  maintained  the 
power  of  Christendom  in  an  equal  balance,  dexterously  throwing  their 
Urms  into  that  scale  which  appeared  lightest,  knowing  they  secured 
thereby  their  own  peace  and  government.  On  this  account,  England 
tnd  France  are  thought  to  have  wisely  fomented  the  revolt  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  were,  in  effect,  as  fond,  by  that  means,  to  lessen  the 
Ifrandure  of  Spain  (who  then  alarmed  Europe,  as  France  does  now) 
as  if  they  themselves  had  made  new  conquests.  Hence  it  was,  that 
|%ilip  the  Second,  by  way  of  requital,  and  our  Elisabeth  (to  whose 

^  ClMrlet  the  Second. 

t  Cromwell,  bring  »nleinn1y  inaugurnted  Proterlor,  on  the  Sfiih  of  June  IBVT,  Inifliediatfly 
Mwented  to  a  league  with  Fraace  aninst  Spain  i  thereby  stipulating,  that  all  the  chVldrcn 
or  King  Charlet  the  Firtt,  ar^d  their  adherents,  should  be  intirely  forsaken  by  the  French  kinfc, 
•ad  drove  out  qI  his  dominiuns  i  and  that,  in  consideration  thereof,  CromwHI  sent  six* 
thousand  of  his  Wst  troops  into  France,  under  the  command  of  Reynolds,  bjr  wkkh  uicant 
Am  teUnce  of  Eoropc  wm  transferred,  from  Spain,  to  tiM  power  ol  Franca. 
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prudence,  and  memory,  we  owe  our  remaining  glories)  threw  oil, 
luid  not  water,  into  the  long  troubles  of  France ;  with  which  conn, 
cil,  the  same  Philip  was  so  transported  (judging  it  the  best  expedient 
to  improre  his  grand  design  of  the  western  monarchy)  that  to  carry 
the  war  into  France,  he  apparently  (but  not  wisely)  neglected  hi^ 
own  affairs  in  the  Low-Countries ;  thereby  spoiling  a  most  sovereign 
antidote,  by  an  unseasonable  application.  Nor  was  the  costly  attempt 
of  1588  any  thing,  but  carrying  fire  into  *  an  enemy's  kingdom,  the 
better  to  extinguish  the  flame  nuide  by  that  foe,  in  his  country ;  king., 
doms  (like  houses  in  a  dreadful  fire)  being  best  secured  by  blowing 
up  the  next  dangerous  neighbour :  hence,  the  French  are  supposed 
(by  no  fools)  to  have  been  both  the  midwife  and  nurse  to  our  late 
Scotish  and  English  wars  +  ;  begot  the  several  costly  wars  between 
us  and  Holland  X I  continued  and  fostered  the  revolts  both  in  (}ata« 
Ionia  and  Portugal,  and  of  late  assisted  that  king,  both  with  men  and! 
money. 

Cromwell,  indeed,  was  an  unparalleled  sinner  against  this  antient 
kingcraft,  when,  postponing  tiie  general  tranquility,  to  his  own 
wretched  humour  and  interest,  he  assisted  France,  at  such  a  time, 
that  all  the  world  judged  her  too  powerful  for  her  rival,  Spain,  who 
then  lay  drooping  under  her  own  vfounds  and  follies,  in  relation^ 
principally,  to  the  ill  conduct  of  her  treasure,  which,  alone,  will 
ibunder  the  strongest  empire ;  and  had  this  nation  no  other  crime  to 
charge  on  that  ill  man  (who,  like  the  greatest  mortals,  must,  living 
or  dead,  be  exposed  to  the  severest  censure  of  the  people)  it  were 
alone  sufficient  to  render  him  an  impolitick  and  hateful  person,  to 
all  generations.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  owe  great  reverence 
to  the  wisdom  of  his  majesty,  in  espousing  the  triple  alliance,  and 
entering  generously  into  other  leagues,  in  order  to  secure  the  peace 
of  Christendom.  But,  yet,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  is  not  enough  for 
a  cheap,  sure,  and  lasting  peace,  so  long  as  the  balance  remains  so 
unequal  l)etween  the  two  great  pretenders ;  and  France,  through  hef 
military  grandure,  continues  so  armed,  able,  and  daring,  to  give 
perpetual  frights  and  alarums  to  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  whereby, 
^  peace,  through  a  just  and  necessary  jealousy,  becomes  as  costly 
as  war  itself,  consuming  those  that  are  suspicious  of  her ;  and  the 
daily  motions  and  buzzings  of  her  armies  oblige  the  neighbours,  with 
sword  in  hand,  to  an  eternal  watchfulness,  lest,  unawares,  the  blow 
be  given ;  which  continual  bendings  inevitably  must  draw  so  many 
dreadful  weaknesses  on  the  parties  concerned,  as  must,  at  lengthy 
without  a  miracle,  improve  both  the  designs  and  glories  of  that 
prince ;  which  is  so  obvious  to  all  considering  men,  that  some  of  hi$ 
iDwn  subjects  have  had  the  vanity,  of  late,  to  boast,  even  in  thi« 
kingdom,  what  charge  their  king  would  put  us  unto,  by  marching 
lib  army  (mighty,  and  in  perpetual  pay)  yearly  near  our  coasts,  be. 
fore  really  he  would  attack  us :  and  certainly,  great  must  the  advan. 
tage  be,  which  France  hath  now  over  us  (whereby  an  estimate  may  be 

t  England.  See  this  whole  cxjBedit!on,To1.  8.  page  I4fl,  &c« 
T  Between  Kin^  Charles  the  Second  and  his  parliaioeqt. 
i  In  the  reiga  of  XlRg  Charges  the  Second* 
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tidLen  of  our  decay,  even  in  the  midst  of  peace)  if,  when  the  hmnonr 
potsesseth  that  lUring  monarch  (whose  armies,  like  birds  of  prej^ 
are  always  on  the  wing)  to  mo?e  towards  us,  either  in  pretence,  or 
reality  (which,  by  the  erent,  is  only  determinable)  we  must  equip^ 
gt  least,  our  fleet,  at  six  or  serenJinndred-thousand  pounds  charge, 
to  prerent  the  mere  fear  of  an  invasion ;  and  when  we  are  wearied, 
and  consumed  by  so  many  fruitless,  yet  necessary  armings,  and  laid 
to  slumber  after  so  many  alarums,  who  can  but  easily  foresee  what 
dreadful  effects  may  ensue  ?  Wherefore,  I  conclude,  with  that  great 
statesman,  Cicero,  Face  suspecta  tutius  bellum*. 

But  suppose,  that,  whilst  the  United  ProriDcesand  Spain  maintain 
their  posts,  we  were  able  both  to  resist  his  attempts,  and  bear  the 
expence,  yet,  it  is  scarce  deniable,  but,  if  he  devour  those  countries, 
by  pieoe-meals,  and  pluck  up  that  glorious  commonwealth,  by  the 
roots  (which,  without  effectual  assistance,  infallibly  he  will)  we  must 
also  receive  a  law  from  him ;  for  what  can  then  keep  us,  with  the  rest 
of  Christendom,  from  subjection  to  that  crown?  since  we  already  see 
the  very  clappings  of  his  wings  beget  amazement.  Join  the  power 
and  riches  of  Holland  to  him,  and  all  the  known  world  must  bow 
to  his  scepter. 

Again,  should  France  attempt,  and  reduce  us  to  severe  terms, 
whilst  our  neighbours  stand  with  their  arms  a.cross,  it  would  only 
expedite  their  confusion,  and  draw  on  them  a  more  certain  con* 
quest. 

^  I  will  not,  therefore,  doubt,  but  as  the  safeties  of  us,  and  our 
allies,  are  floating  in  one  common  bottom,  and  fortified  by  mutual 
interests  (the  only  true  cement  of  leagues)  so  our  joint  designs,  when 
•nee  put  into  action,  will  be  vigorously  pushed  on,  till  the  balance 
of  Christendom  be  reduced  to  its  proper  standard.  And,  whereaa 
it  must  be  granted,  that  no  conquest  can  satiate,  bonds  tye,  nor 
leagues  charm  this  great  pretender  +,  whereby  the  milky  ways  of 
peace  may  felicitate  Europe,  without  the  costly  and  terrible  guards 
of  armies,  so  long  as  the  odds  remain  so  unequal,  and  this  mighty 
hero  (armed  and  victorious)  is  able  thus  to  affright  the  world,  hec^ 
tor  his  neighbours,  impose  upon  the  weak,  and,  on  every  feeble 
pretence,  ransack  Uieir  countries,  without  revenge ;  nothing  remains 
justifiable  by  the  just  rules  of  policy,  but  with  the  joint  arms  of  all 
parties  concerned  (which,  indeed,  is  all  Europe)  to  attack  this  il. 
lustrious  man,  upon  the  very  first  just  provocation,  and  by  dint  of 
sword,  carry  the  war  into  his  own  bosom ;  and  from  the  example  of 
wise  princes,  make  his  country,  at  once,  both  the  seat  of  war  and 
desolation ;  whereof  the  Romans,  in  the  war  of  Carthage,  are  a 
puissant  instance ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  states,  and  princes 
of  Europe,  Italy  especially,  neglecting  of  late  to  assault  the  Turk 
powerfully  before  Candia,  are  now  justly  expecting  him,  with  horror 
and  amazement,  at  their  own  doors.  He  that  fights  in  his  enemy^ 
pountry,  does  in  effect,  fight  at  his  enemy's  cost ;  and  when  peace  is 
clapped  up,  leaves  his  enemy,  for  that  age,  poor,  and  miserable,  as 

•  A  war  is  safer  Uian  a  suspected  peace-       f  To  universal  moavdkf  • 
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we  hare,    not  long  since,  beheld  in  poor  Grermany,    The  French 
king,  therefore,  commonly  makes  himself  the  assailant,  maintaining 
half  his  wars  at  his  adversaries  charge,  by  fighting  in  their  countries ; 
where,  if  he  receive  a  blow,  he  has  his  own  unharrassed  kingdom, 
either  to  receive,  or  recruit  him ;  and  our  heroick  Elisabeth  (who, 
knowing  that  virtue  and  justice  were  the  only  ligaments  of  her  people's 
love,  governed  her  affairs  with  miraculous  wisdom  and  housewifery, 
made  her  payments  sure  to  a  proverb,  and  was  accordingly  adored) 
studied  by  all  arts  imaginable  to  fight  her  enemies  on  their  own  soil^ 
whereby  at  once  she  imprinted  thereon  the  terrible  marks  of  desola- 
tion,  and  preserved  her  country  as  proper  fuel,  wherewith,  on  all 
occasions,  to  consume  her  adversaries.     Nor  was  her  sister  Mary 
intentionally  her  inferior  in  this  particular,  when  the  loss  of  Calais 
(which,  in  her  hand,  was  so  ready  an  inlet  to  assail  either  of  the 
great  pretenders,  as  common  interest  directed)  was  supposed  eithef 
to  have  occasioned,  or  hastened  her  death.     For  this  reason,  all  onr 
kings,  from  the  glorious  Edward  the  Third,  to  Queen  Mary,  being 
two  hundred  and  ten  years,  with  infinite  care  and  cost,  preservea 
Calais  against  all  comers,  as  a  sacred  jewel  of  the  crown ;  howerer^ 
a  sort  of  new  policy  seems  of  late  to  have  been  introduced.     He  that 
fights  out  of  his  country,  seldom  ventures  any  thing  besides  an  army; 
but  he  that  is  assaulted,  and  beat  upon  his  own  dunghill,  commonly 
loseth  that  with  the  victory,  or  at  least  suffereth  ten.thousand  ca« 
lamities,  besides  the  usual  terrors  of  invasion :  whereof  the  Swedes 
descent  into  Germany,  by  virtue  of  their  king's  courage  and  allian. 
ces  (such  as  I  drive  at)  is  a  wonderful  example ;  wherein,  a  puissant 
emperor  (armed  and  victorious  as  France  is  now)  was  courageously 
set  upon,  and  after  a  fierce  war  of  sixteen  years,  and  the  death  (at 
h  supposed)  of  three  hundred  thousand  Germans,  torn  to  pieces  by 
so  many  eager  confederates  (whereof  France  was  none  of  the  smajl 
ones)  who  by  the  deep  counsels  of  those  mighty  oracles,  RicheUeu 
and  O.icnstern  (guided  peradventure  by  a  divine  hint)  pursued  this 
method,  as  the  likeliest  way  to  chastise  and  humble  that  hauj^hty 
•family,  who  otherwise,  possibly,  would  by  piecemeals,  or  dii^wsy 
peace,  liave  swaggered,  if  not  subdued  Europe.     Let  brave  prliices^ 
for  the  common  safety  of  Christendom,  repeat  this  counsel,  on  aiHi^ 
ther  theatre,  the  scale  may  soon  be  turned,  and  France  most  justly 
be  chastised  with  her  own  terrible  scourge  forty  years  after;  other. 
w  ise  it  must  be  a  long  and  unlucky  war,  managed  by  France,  on  the 
soil  of  other  princes,  to  make  her  miserable,  so  long  as  she  enjoys 
peace  at  home.  Allow  her  that,  and  she  may  tug  hard  with  Chiisteiu 
dom;  like  Spain,  who,  by  Tirtue  of  the  domestick  peace,  contended, 
in  efiect,  with  all  Europe,  for  eighty  years,  and  put  them  shrewdly 
to  their  trumps.  Nothing  more,  than  peace  at  home,  enables  a  prince 
to  manage  wars  abroad ;  he  then  that  will  humble  his  enemy,  must 
throw  wild  fire  into  his  bosom,  carry  the  war  into  his  country,  and 
strike  home,  at  the  headan4h^it. 

Nor  are  the  ill  humours,  which,  peradventnte,  may  be  faaad,  ia 
every  country,  the  meanest  argument  to  excite  an  invasife  war ;  since 
poor  Germany  received  the  deepest  woundsi  from  his  own  weapont^ 
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and  France  by  her  arbitrary  gofremment,  and  ibtolerable  fmpd^ 
sitions  (to  omit  the  natural  fickleness  of  her  people,  the  oppressed 
Huguenots,  and  tiie  lofty  and  neyer^dying  pretences  of  the  house  of 
Conde)  hath  probably  prepared  combustible  matter,  wherewith  at 
any  time  to  consume  herdelf,  when  once,  especially  her  neighbours^ 
with  powerful  arm,  bring  flames  unto  it,  which  6therwise  (as  we  haTe 
there  often  seeti  within  this  thirty  years)  is,  ih  effect,  as  toon  ex. 
tingulshed  as  begun. 

Why  then  does  Europe  slumber,  and  meekly  suffer  such  dangerous 
clouds  to  increase,  and  impend,  till  of  themseWes  they  break  about 
their  ears?  Our  common  safeties  inrocate  our  cOinmon  arms  to  assail 
this  lion  in  his  den,  pare  his  claws  at  least,  and  abate  his  fierceness, 
and  instead  of  expecting  him  in  ours,  attack  him  Tigorously  in  his 
own  country  on  the  next  just  proTOcatioo,  since  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  delays  iind  softness  fortify  the  danger,  and  improfCt' 
that,  which,  in  prudence,  is  now  resistible,  into  a  folly  to  withsttod* 
Slight  distempers,  at  first  despised,  prOve  oftentimes  deadly ;  whereas 
to  meet  with  a  disease,  before  it  come  to  the  crisis,  is  a  probable 
means  to  ascertain  the  cure,  and  venierUi  occurrite  morbo^  may  be 
as  choice  a  maxim  in  goTemment,  as  aphorism  in  physick.  Pax 
queritur  bello^  was  a  shrewd  motto  of  a  bad  man,  and  ought,  more 
justly,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  wrote  in  capital  letters,  on  all  the 
confederate  standards  of  Europe.  In  fine,  he  that  sees  not  an  abu 
solute  necessity  of  embracing  speedily  a  confederate  war,  to  abate 
the  edge  of  this  illustrious  pretender,  hath  either  not  dnly  weiglied 
the  danger,  has  some  vile,  and  by-ends,  Bethlem  mad  io  introduce 
some  heresy,  or  is  resoWed  to  truckle.  Tanii  feligio  potuU  suadtre 
malorum. 

I  should  tremble  to  sound  a  trumpet  to  war  (which  is  alHrays  bc* 
companied  with  fearful  circumstances)  did  I  not  from  my  soul  bew 
UeTe  that  a  supreme  peace,  like  an  incurable  gangrene,  would  create 
greater  calamities,  and  introduce  both  a  certain  war,  and  the  hazard 
of  a  total  subversion.  For,  if  whilst  we  become  meer  spectators  of 
our  neighbour's  losses,  and  calamities,  this  prince,  either  by  force  or 
subtlety,  improve  his  dominions,  we  can  expect  no  other  fayour^ 
but  the  miserable  satisfaction,  either  to  be  last  devoured,  or  shame^ 
fully  imposed  upon  ;  which  sounds  so  dolefully  in  every  free-bonH 
ear,  that,  to  prevent  it,  nothing  can  be  esteemed  too  dear;  whereas 
a  speedy  arming  of  all  the  confederates  may  not  only  repel,  but  force 
the  infection  into  his  own  bowds,  and  make  him  experimentally  feel 
those  miseries,  which,  meerly  to  aggrandise  his  name,  and  kingdom, 
he  has  incompassionately  brought  on  others ;  whereof  I  may  not 
doubt,  when  I  consider  how  one  of  his  majesty's  three  kingdoms  by 
the  proper  virtue  of  her  kings  (which  were  truly  heroick)  and  tho 
slender  help  of  some  one  confederate,  hath  more  than  once  mado 
terrible  impressions  in  France,  and  turned  up  even  the  foundation! 
of  her  government ;  for  which  those  brave  princes  will  be  eternally 
celebrated,  whilst  the  memory  of  the  slothful  and  voluptuous  perish, 
who,  by  forgetting  their  own,  and  their  nation's  honour,  have  taught 
Hieir  own  and  future  ages,  to  forget  and  dishonour  thenu   So  true  if 
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tt,  ttilt  that  prince,  who  reigns  without  honour,  Ibes  hi  contempt, 
and  danger,  and  has  his  tomb,  at  last,  besmeared  with  reproaches 

Men  cannot  be  wanting  for  so  honourable  and  necessary  a  war, 
whilst  these  three  kingdoms  enjoj  peace  at  home ;  nor  money  (tho 
loul  of  war)  if  prudently  managed,  since  the  issue  of  such  a  war 
Inust,  with  the  divine  blessing,  secure  the  subjects  in  their  beds,  and 
establish  such  a  peace  as  may  be  a  lasting  haippiness  to  the  Christiaa 
world.  They  will  therefore  certainly  tear  open  their  breasts,  and  give 
the  king  their  hearts,  and  with  them  their  hands  and  purses,  whilst^ 
with  Cato,  they  esteem  nothing  too  dear  for  the  peace  of  the  conu 
inonwealth,  according  to  the  Dutch  motto,  ^  Defend  us,  and  spend 
us.' 

And,  although  we  must  not  expect  a  cheap  war,  yet  certainly  it 
cannot  be  dearer  than  a  watchful^  suspected,  and  languishing  peace, 
in  which  we  must  consume  the  treasure  of  our  nation,  by  upholding 
great  arthaments  by  sea  and  land,  to  watch  a  seeming  friend,  that  h% 
become  not  a  real  enemy,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  preyent  it  at  last.^ 
Nor  needs  any  treasure  be  exported  in  specie  (which,  by  all  imagl» 
Bable  ways,  ought  to  be  avoided  as  part  of  our  lifo.blood)  but  the 
Talue  thereof  transported  in  the  growths  and  manufactures  of 
England  (besides  clothes  for  the  soldiery)  which  either  his  majesty's 
-ministers  may  there  expose  to  sale,  or  our  confederates  be  obliged 
to  answer  quarterly  at  a  certain  rats ;  being  assured  the  Swedes 
maintained  that  long  war  in  Grermany,  without  drawing  any  silver 
<Hit  of  their  dominions;  bat,  contrariwise,  inriched  their  country 
with  the  choicest  spoils  of  their  enemies,  as  by  woful  experience 
we  hare  jEound  the  Scots  wisely  ta  practise  upon  us*. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  we  are  in  an  untoward  pickle  to 
begin  a  war,  after  so  many  hideous  calamities,  grievous  impositions, 
and  universal  fall  of  our  rents,  occasioned  by  a  thousand  follies  ; 
and  why  shall  we  throw  off  peace  a  moment  sooner  than  we  must 
needs  lose  her ;  seeing,  with  the  loss  of  her,  our  trade  must  be 
mL<«erably  interrupted  2 

To  which,  I  answer,  that  were  the  continuance  of  peace  and 
trade  to  be  always  at  our  option,  and  that  probably,  the  power  of 
BO  neighbour  could  ever  part  us,  he  were  beyond  the  cure  of  helle*' 
beref,  that  would  propose  war  in  their  stead ;  but  seeing  the  case 
is  quite  contrary,  peace  and  trade  were  better  suspended  for  some 
years,  with  probable  hopes  to  enjoy  them  plentifully  afterwards, 
than,  after  a  short  enjoyment,  to  humour  an  unreasonable  fondness, 
lose  them  and  freedom  eternally.  Not,  but  that  I  am  powerfully 
persuaded,  that  the  very  commencement  of  such  a  war  may  be  so 
fcr  from  interrupting  our  trade  a  moment,  that  it  may  be,  at  once, 
tiie  only  means  to  enlarge  ours^  and  beat  the  French  opt  of  hers  s 
whereas,  we  now  plainly  see,  how»  during  this  present  uncertain 
peace,  ^e  dilates  her  commerce,  and  thrives  en  the  ocean ;  which, 
with  the  very  first  approaches  of  a  confederate  war,  must,  in  all 
probability,  vanish ;  whilst  the  Dntdi  and  vre  have  thereby  so  many 
advantages,  botk  to  beat  her  out  of  sea*,  and  increase  our  own 

*  In  timet  pMi,  before  the  two  kln|doa«  were  mlted.  ^  Le,  oacaraMy 
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Bavigatioii  and  traffick.  This  is  certun,  such  a  war  cannot  prejddic0 
us,  by  hindering  our  trade  with  her ;  it  being  notoriously  known^ 
that  our  commerce  there  is,  at  once,  mischievous  to  us,  and  strangely 
lldVftntageotis  to  her,  whetiier  you  respect  the  open  or  clandestine 
tnfiick :  Firtt^  in  the  quantity,  by  the  vast  oTer.balance  of  her  com*' 
inodities.  And,  Secondly^  in  the  quality  of  them ;  those  which  she 
receiyes  from  us,  being  such  as  are  necessary,  and  useful  to  her,  and 
infinitely  disadvantageous  to  us,  as  our  wool,  &c«  whilst  we  import 
nothing  from  thence,  but  what  we  were  a  thousand  times  better  to 
be  without ;  and  such  as,  if  we  consume  them  not,  must,  in  effect, 
perish  on  their  hands,  to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  her  king,  and 
people,  as  we  know  they  now  suffer  by  the  Dutch  late  prohibitioa 
of  brandy,  salt,  &c.  and  which,  to  gratify  our  ill-tutored  humours, 
and  appetites,  subdue  our  rents,  corrupt  and  impoverish  our  nobility 
and  gentry,  destroy  our  manufactures,  and  snatch  the  bread  out 
of  the  mouths  of  our  artificers,  and,  by  consequence,  increase 
our  poor,  and  render  us  the  most  vain  and  luxurious  creatures  inl 
Europe. 

'  And,  although  I  cannot  magnify  our  present  condition,  and  fitness 
ier  vrar ;  yet  certainly,  it  is  safer  enterprising  her  abroad  (as  shaken 
US  we  are)  with  the  help  of  powerful  confederates  (whose  shoulders 
may  bear  part  of  the  burthen)  whilst  there  remain  fresh  hopes  of 
tictory,  than  slumber  in  a  dangerous  peace,  till  invincible  mischiefii 
avrake  us,  our  neighbours  subdued,  our  trade  expired,  war  brought 
to  our  doors  by  a  triumphant  enemy  heightened  by  conduct  and 
Successes,  and  cock.pit  law  against  us ;  hoping,  now,  by  a  reason* 
able  army  (such  as  the  nation  may  maintain  in  pay  and  courage)  and 
the  joint  force  of  confederates,  Xo  reduce  the  scale,  and  confirm 
that  peace,  which  thrice  their  numbers,  and  treble  charge  at  another 
time,  cannot  procure ;  and,  of  all  evils,  the  least  is  always  to  be 
'chosen. 

'  If  I  be  asked,  what  assurance  can  princes  have  of  alliances,  since 
all  ages  afford  untoward  instances  of  foul  play  tiierein,  to  the  ruin^ 
commonly,  of  the  most  sincere  and  daring  ? 

Not  to  distinguish  between  the  dissimulation  of  the  south  (where, 
"under  the  name  of  prudence  and  circumspection,  falshood  and  frauds 
are  daily  reverenced)  and  the  sincerity  of  the  north  (where  most  of 
our  alliances  are)  nor  debate  the  difference  between  leagues  conu 
menced  by  rorenge,  passion,  or  some  frivolous  capricio  (which  are 
so  sooner  patched  together,  than  rent  asunder)  and  those  led  on  by 
the  exact  rules  of  common  safety  and  government  (whose  results 
are  immortal)  I  answer,  that  honourable  leagues  hold  commonly  in. 
Tiolable,  until  the  several  fundamental  interests  of  the  confederates 
are  secured.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible,  that  any  prince's  true 
interest  can  be  secured,  whilst  France  remains  so  mighty  and  rampant. 
Let  the  league  hold,  till  her  swaggering  fit  be  over,  her  nails  pared, 
and  she  reduced  to  terms  of  modesty  and  good  neighbourhood,  and 
'tiien  let  the  allies  fall  off  as  they  please.  I  know,  in  all  leagues  of 
this  nature,  differences  from  several  little  interests  have  risen,  how 
Us  it  has  been  safe,  or  necessary^  to  weaken  the  common  enemy ^ 
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therein  some  have  always  been  fiercer  for  a  total  dubtrersion  than 
others,  a^  in  the  miserable  case  of  Germany,  wherein  nothing  would 
satisfy  the  Swede  and  French,  but  dividing  the  rery  carcass  of  the 
Imperial  eagle,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  confedeiates  were  contented  to ' 
cut  off  her  beak  and  talons ;  yet  they  all  agreed  in  this,  that  she  was 
to  be  reduced  and  weakened.  But  suppose  that  allies  should  prove 
false,  when  once  a  war  is  commenced,  what  would  it  do  else,  but  at 
once  to  hasten  the  ruin  of  them  all  ?  And,  in  the  mean  time,  instruct 
the  deserted  prince  to  yield  to  larger  terms,  out-bid  the  apostates, 
stoOp  to  the  pretender  (who,  as  a  generous  conqueror,  must  pity 
such)  and  with  him,  in  revenge,  set  upon  the  perfidious,  and  make 
them  eternally  repent  such  unworthiness,  unless  safe  counsels  in  the 
mean  time  present. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected,  that  peace  ought  to  be  preserrcd  as 
long  as  may  be,  in  hopes  that  this  busy  and  dangerous  prince  may 
expire,  before  his  haughty  designs  are  accomplished,  and  the  affairs 
of  France  fall  thereby  into  the  hands  of  an  infant,  or  a  lazy  and 
effeminate  prince  (that  is  worse  than  a  child)  accompanied  (as  com. 
monly)  wiUi  corrupt,  faithless,  or  factious  counsellors  and  flatterers, 
the  vermin  of  courts,  and  plague  and  ruin  of  crowns  and  scepters, 
whereby  (without  the  hazard  of  a  war)  her  hufiiing,  and  prosperous 
condition  (as  frequent  examples  tell  us)  may  be  rendered  languishing 
enough. 

I  answer,  that  that,  which  may  be,  may  not  be,  and  either  this 
Active  prince,  who  is  now  but  thirty  .two,  may  live  (without  a 
powerful  confederacy)  to  give  Europe  a  woful  conviction  of  the  foUy 
of  such  lazy  counsel,  or  leave  a  successor  to  tread  in  his  glorious 
Steps,  till  that  be  accomplished,  which  all  but  Frenchmen  ought  to 
abhor,  whatever  their  religious  persuasions  are ;  and  what  wise  maa 
will  expose,  even  his  little  private  affairs,  to  such  a  risque,  when 
safer  remedies  are  at  hand. 

If  it  be  said,  that,  in  case  our  neighbours  think  fit  to  invade  us, 
we  have  store  of  Sampsons  to  give  them  warlike  entertainment,  where. 
by  we  may  defend  our  own,  without  concerning  ourselves  in  affairs 
ibroad. 

1  answer,  First^  this  is  clearly  against  the  practice  of  our  renowned 
ancestors,  and  of  all  wise  states  in  all  ages,  who  have  chosen  to  fight 
their  enemies  on  an  enemy's  soil,  at  any  rate,  rather  than  suffer  the 
terrors  and  desolations  of  an  invasion,  though  the  enemy  should 
have  perished  all  on  the  spot.  Secondly^  There  is  a  moral  im. 
possibility  to  maintain  England,  otherwise  than  in  a  languid  and 
frightful  condition,  were  her  Sampsons  twice  as  many,  should  France 
(whilst  we  slumber)  reduce  the  Spanish,  and  United  Provinces,  and 
annex  the  greater  part  of  Germany  to  his  flourishing  and  mighty 
kingdom ;  acquisitions  whereof  he  has  too  fair  a  prospect.  Thirdlj/^ 
I  dare  affirm,  that  nothing  but  invincible  necessity,  or  ill  counsel, 
ever  disposed  a  prince  to  receive  an  enemy  into  his  own  bowels,  in. 
stead  of  seeking  him  abroad,  for  which  I  humbly  offer  these  reasons. 
1.  The  assailants  both  in  their  own,  and  their  enemies  opinion 
(which,  in  war,  works  mighty  effects)  have  commonly  the  reputatiom 
VOL.  ix»  R 
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of  being  the  better  men,  merely  because  they  ha?e  the  courage,  id 
seek  the  enemy,  at  his  own  door. 

%  The  invader  seldom  Tentures  any  thing  besides  an  army,  which, 
ten  to  one,  is  exceedingly  strengthened  (especially  if  his  usage,  6r 
pay,  be  good)  by  either  male-contents  in  church,  or  state,  or  neces. 
litous  persons,  to  whom  novelty  is  welcome,  and  all  governments 
alike ;  a  reason  which  made  Lycurgus  fear  to  see  a  beggar,  or  a 
Toluptuous  person,  who  rides  post  to  poverty,  dwell  in  Sparta. 

3.  The  assailed  prince,  in  Case  he  has  not  a  standing  army,  and 
mighty  treasure,  is,  by  an  intasioti,  cast  into  ten  thousand  straits, 
in  procuring  monies,  and  raising  men,  when  he  should  be  fighting 
the  enemy,  or  securing  the  country ;  whilst  the  people,  instead  of 
taking  sword  in  hand,  fly  with  their  amazed  families,  before  the 
enemy,  they  know  not  where,  cursing  the  follies  of  the  goverutnent^ 
which  have  undone  them,  whilst  invasions  seldom  leate  other  coun. 
•ellors,  but  fear  and  revilings,  whose  results  are  always  wild  and 
preposterous. 

4.  If  a  prince  has  not  a  treasure  of  his  own,  he  shitll  scafrce  com. 
mand  the  purses  of  his  subjects  upon  an  invasion,  wheit  they  are 
busier  in  concealing  their  money  to  supply  their  own  wants  in  the 
day  of  calamity,  than  expend  it  in  defence  of  the  publick,  which 
their  fond  hopes  insinuate  may  either  be  saved  without  it,  or  fears 
suggest  is  past  recovery  with  it,  as  was  clearly  seen  in  the  loss  of 
Constantinople,  when  taken  by  Mahomet  the  great;  unless  the 
subject  has  an  egregious  reverence  for  the  government,  and  counsels 
€i(  the  prince,  as  the  results  of  his  justice  and  virtue,  whereof  the 
great  Queen  Elisabeth,  in  the  attempt  of  88,  is  a  glorious  instance. 

6.  Soldiers  are  generally  observed  to  be  most  warlike,  and  manager 
able,  farthest  from  home,  when  freed  from  the  cares  and  addresses  of 
i¥ives  and  families. 

6.  The  prince  assailed  had  need  stand  right  in  the  opinion  of  hk 
people,  in  relation  to  his  religion,  treasure,  and  government ;  for  if 
they  (who  in  all  disasters  will  be  judges  in  spite  of  fate)  have  once 
lost  all  sentiments  of  veneration,  and  confidence  of  him,  through 
mis^overnment,  they  soon  grow  to  despise  and  nauseate  all  his 
actions,  distrust  and  preindicate  his  counsels,  invocate  the  ghost  of 
some  glorious  ancestor,  and  are  easily  won  by  the  next  comer. 

7.  The  prince  assailed  doth  not  only,  on  a  battle  or  two,  venture 
his  country,  wherein,  if  he  be  beaten,  he  is  certainly  conquered,  but, 
if  he  subdue  the  aggressors,  he  has  only  their  carcases  to  atone,  for 
the  devastation  of  his  country  (the  certain  effect  of  invasion,  and, 
next  to  a  conquest,  the  business  of  an  enemy)  which  hastens  bar. 
barity,  and  a  certain  carelessness,  and  opens  an  easy  way  to  the  next 
comer ;  as  it  fared  with  this  island  in  relation  to  the  Danes,  Saxons, 
and  Normans,  whose  conquests  and  pressures  made  way  one  for 
another;  so  true  is  it,  that  poverty  weakens  the  hands,  and  ititiroi. 
dates  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and  also  renders  countries  not  worth 
keeping. 

8.  It  is  the  fundamental  interest  of  princes  to  keep  the  ballance 
'«?eB)  which  Is  not  to  be  done  without  confederacies^  and  warring  upoji 
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tt^  growing  and  dangerous  monarch,  it  being  certain  that  armies^ 
4<^et9^  and  fortresses  (though  highly  valuable  ia  their  kind,  and  without 
^kkk  kingdoms  are  defective)  secure  a  country  not  half  so  safe 
or  cheap,  as  parity  of  strength  among  neighboui  ing  princes. 

9.  A  prince,  who  with  his  Sampsons  intends  only  his  own  defence 
without  regard  had  of  his  neighbours  peace  and  safety,  may  one  day 
fiUl  without  the  help  or  pity  of  his  neighbours,  as  the  excellent  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  observes^  ^  lie  that  only  stauds  on  his  own  defence 
itmndi  on  no  defence.^ 

For  these  reasons,  a  kingdom,  abounding  with  Sampsons,  ought 
^lierefore  to  encounter  the  Philistines,  in  the  Philistines  country,  to. 
prereot  their  marching  into  Canaan ;  since  every  prince,  by  the 
plain  rules  of  discretion,  ought  rather  to  humble  the  thriving  roo* 
narch,  by  making  his  country  the  theatre  of  .war,  (whereon  is  acted 
iiothiii|r,  but  horrors,  and  fearful  representations)  than  see  his  own^ 
eren  with  rictory,  a  field  of  blood  and  desolation. 

Latiijfj  If,  from  the  doubtful  erent  of  war,  it  be  alledged,  that 
peace,  even  on  any  terms,  ought  to  be  maintained: 

I  answer,  that,  from  the  uncertainty  of  war,  there  remains  to  nt 
as  much  hopes  of  success,  as  fear  of  miscarriage,  but  from  a  supine 
peace,  we  Inve  only  a  certain  assurance  to  be  subdued  at  last,  without 
the  least  rational  hopes  to  escape.  For  let  France  extend  her  con* 
quests  and  triumphs,  whilst  we  bask  and  wantonise  in  peace,  and  no 
hnaginable  softness  and  compliance  of  ours  can  oblige  her,  till  she 
lias  justly  branded  us  with  some  hateful  marks  of  subjection ;  this 
fOrt  of  peace  being  like  a  mercenary  woman,  enchanting  at  first,  but 
icedy  enough  at  last  to  betray  us  to  a  thousand  mischiefs,  when  once  her 
vBe  ends  are  accomplished.  And  the  better  to  represent  this  danger, 
we  must  consider  what  inclinations  France  Ims  to  us,  when  during 
the  late  Dutch  inglorious  attempt  at  Chatham  (whercunto  by  our  own 
■akedness  and  prostitution  they  were  invited,  and  by  what  else,  I 
luMw  not)  she  vras  upon  the  point  of  invading  us,  with  a  royal  army, 
tkoogh  affairs  seemed  not  then  ripe  for  so  high  an  attack;  which  if 
she  had  nevertheless  performed,  what  dreadful  effects  must  have 
WMoed,  I  leave  them  to  judge,  who  (with  myself)  either  saw  our 
Strmnge  consternation  upon  the  attempt  of  a  weak,  yea,  and  modest 
enemy,  in  June,  1667,  or  ever  beheld  a  powerful  army  in  an  enemies 
country ;  and  although  peradventure  we  might  have  destroyed  them, 

Cif  they  had  stoc^,  but  two  months  to  an  end,  and  harrassed 
r  or  five  counties,  it  had  been  far  less  charge  to  the  nation  (besides 
onr  dishonour  and  hazard  of  our  navy,  and  naval  stores)  to  have 
teme  the  eipence  of  an  offensive  war,  so  many  years  together. 
Nor  mast  we  imagine  this  haughty  design  of  France  (where  the  easy 
conquest  of  EngUnd,  and  her  drooping  condition,  is  lately  exhibited 
in  print)  is  otherwise  than  wisely  deferred,  till  she  is  become  9ur 
rival  at  sea,  and  Flanders  subdued ;  for  both  which,  she  now  bids 
fairly,  unless,  by  some  potent  confederacy,  she  be  happily  prevented. 
And  when,  in  our  weekly  audiences,  1  read  of  the  French  growth, 
and  marine  preparations  especially  (which  our  glorious  queen, 
liMMigh  friend  enough  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  abhorred  to  suffer, 
knowing  the  consequence,  to    be  such,  wU^h  by  experience  u% 
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bow  find)  ancj  jet  see  the  world  inclined  to  slumber ;  I  cannot  iUd 
cerh  whether  we  are  warned  to  a  generous  resistance,  or  to  prepare 
our  necks  for  the  ybke.  In  the  mean  time  the  ghost  of  that  renowned 
woman  (who  yet  loves  her  country,  even  in  shades  of  death)  re. 
proves  us  for  suffering  these  French  thus  to  increase  at  sea;  and 
from  her  profdund  experience,  recommends  to  us  justice,  and  thrift 
in  publick  treasure  (as  the  main  pillar  of  the  government)  and  war, 
in  the  great  pretender's  country ;  (as  the  best  expedient  to  keep 
peace  at  home)  from  which  rules  the  prince  that  swerves  must  end 
ingloriously,  and  be  content  to  be  hard  censured  by  posterity; 
however^  out  of  fear,  he  may  escape  his  own  generation* 


A  LETTER  FROM 

HIS  HOLINESS  THE  POPE  OF  ROME, 

to    HIS 

HIGHNESS  THE  PKl^CE  OF  ORANGE : 

Containing  several  Proposals,  and  Overtures  of  Agreement,  betwixt 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  Translated 
out  of  Latin,  for  the  Benefit  of  all  true  Protestants.  [From  a 
Quarto  Edition,  reprinted  at  Edinburgh,  Anno,  1689.3 

The  retentment  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  who^  a  little  before,  hnd  lilce  ttf 
become  a  prey  to  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  never  appeared  (greater 
against  France  and  Rome,  than  at  tlie  timci  wlien  the  Prince  of  Orange^ 
being  settled  on  the  throne  of  these  liingdoms,  delivered  them  from  all  fear 
of  their  tyranny  and  superstition.  Then  every  true  Protestant  strove  to 
•Ignify  his  abhorrence  of  the  dan^^ers,  from  irhich  both  their  church  and 
state  were  so  lately  and  wonderfully  extricated  :  so  that  the  press  was  never 
more  employed,  than  now,  with  learned,  ingenious,  and  satyrical  pamph« 
JeCi«  amongst  which,  the  follow ini^  well  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  poste- 
rity. For,  though  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  no  more  than  a  pretended 
letter  from  the  Pope  to  King  William,  yet  the  matter  it  contulns  is  real,  the 
nl\ject  is  serious,  and  the  consequences  of  the  highest  importance  i  and 
therefore  can  never  be  unseasonable,  especially  at  a  time,  when,  in  defiance 
of  treaties,  religion,  and  the  laws  of  our  land,  we  are  threatened  with  aa 
invasion  from  a  Popish  power  |  because  it  briefly  sums  up  both  the  tyrannj 
aad  superstition  of  Popery. 

If  any  thing  herein  t>e  thought  any  ways  partial  i  I  have  this  to  advance  ia 
ray  own  favour,  that  I  only  collect  what  I  believe  to  be  genuine  i  that  1 
have  examined  the  historical  facts  here  mentioned,  and  find  them  in  good  and 
approved  authors}  that  I  will  never  publish  any  thing  through  partiality  i 
that  every  religion,  party,  condition,  and  state  of  men  must  expect  thy 
Invectives  of  their  adversaries,  in  the  course  of  this  collection  i  and  there* 
fore,  that  the  pamphlets  or  tracts,  here  published,  are  by  me  looked  upon^ 
as  the  best  of  their  kindi  and,  I  hope,  will  be  generously  accepted  by  the 
reader,  only  as  the  collection,  and  not  as  the  composition  of  the  Editor. 

Great  Prince, 

Jl\LTHOUGH  the  semicircle  of  jour  highness  be  {jblI  present)  ele. 
▼ated  above  the  full  orb  of  my  holiness,  I  conjure  you  by  bell,  book^ 
And  candki  seriously  to  conaider  yoor  proceedings  against  me,  and 
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my  Catholick  church  ;  which  (as  a  lilly  among  thorns)  I  lately  ♦ 
planted  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  you  (to  the  great  grief  of  all 
the  members  of  my  sacred  conclave,  and  zealous  favourites  of  my 
spiritual  court)  have  almost  rooted  up.     Call  to  mind,  and  tremble 
at  my  great  power,  prudence,  and  supremacy  ;  and  that  I  am  God 
upon  earth,  seventy.seven  times  greater  than  the  greatest  emperor  in 
the  world.     Remember  what   I   have   done   to  mighty  monarchs^ 
kings,  and  puissant  princes,  whose  glory  and  high  looks  I  have  laid 
in  the  dust,  till  they  have  willingly  submitted  their  stubborn  necks 
to  my  iron  yoke,  and  humbly  bowed  their  heads  to  salute  my  holy 
feet.     Did  not   my  predecessor  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh   (who 
poisoned  nine  popes  in  thirteen  years  space,  to  make  way  for  hini^ 
self  to  the  popedom),  for  want  of  due  worship  and  honour,  excom^ 
municate  and  depose  the  Emperor  Henry,  both  from  his  crown  and 
empire,  discharge  all  his   subjects  of  their  allegiance,  and  giTe  hit 
crown  to  Rpdolphus  Duke  of  Swevia,  till  he,  with  his  empress,  and 
young  son,  cloathed  in  sack-cloath,  came  barefoot,  in  the  cold  of 
winter,  and  begged  pardon  three  days,  without  access,  at  his  sump« 
tuous  gates  ?  Did  not  Pope  Paschal  the  Second  stir  up  Ifenry  the 
fifth,  to  rebel  against  his  old  father  the   emperor?  Who   by  the 
assistance  of  his  holiness  beat  him  from  his  empire  ;  so  that  he  lived 
and  died  miserable,  and  lay  five  years  above  ground,  without  bury^ 
ing,  at  the  pope's  command,     Did  not  Pope  Alexander  the  Third 
put  his^foot  upon  the  Emperor  Frederick's  neck,  and   tread  upon 
him  as  he  had  been  a  dog  ?  Did  not  Pope  Celestine  the  Third  cro^a 
the  Emperor  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  his  Empress  Constantino,  with 
his  feet ;  and  (throwing  oif  the  crowns  with  his  toe)  say,  ^  I  have 
power  to  make  and  unmake  kings  and  emperors  ?'  Did  not  Adrian 
ihe  Fourth  fall  out  with  the  Emperor  Frederick,  for  holding  hif 
wrong  stirrup,  and  would  not  crown  him  for  three  days,  till  he 
begged  his  holiness  pardon  ?  Did  not  Clement  the  Fifth  cause  his 
hangman  to  take  Francis  Dandalus,  a  Venetian  duke,  bind  him  with 
chains, and  throw  him  under  his  table,  to  gnaw  bones  with  his  dogs? 
Did  not  Innocent  the  Fourth  call  Henry  the  Third,  lying  of  Eng« 
land,  his  vassal,  slave,  and  page ;  whom  (at  pleasure)  he  might  im^ 
prison,  and  put  to  open  phume  ?  Did  not  Pope  Benedict  the  Ninth 
send   to  France  the  two  sons  pf  Charlemain,  with  their  mothef 
Dirtha,  the  widow  queen  ?  \yho  humbly  brought  them  tp  his  holiness 
to  be  crowned ;  where  (wilh  the  poor  King  of  Lombardy,  and  his 
wife  and  children)  they  were  kept  in  prison,  till  the  day  of  their 
death ;  for  disobliging  their  uncle,  the  Emperor  Charles,  the  pope's 
special  friend,  and  great  favourite.     The  cries  of  poor  widows  and 
orphans  I  value  no  more  than  the  cackling  of  hens.     Blood  and 
wounds  are  my  daily  delight.     Murthers,  battles,  treasons,  conspire. 
cies,  and  the  turning  of  kingdoms  upside  down,  are  to  me  but 
ordinary  recreations,  and  May.games.     With  my  tail  or  cynosure,  I 
^rew  the  stars  of  heaven  backwards,  and  threw  them  to  the  earth. 
J.  bewitch  the  world  with  signs  and  lying  wonders,  and  persuade 
people  out  of  their  senses ;  to  believe  that  I  can  make,  worship^  and 

f  By  hit  nnnclo,  in  King  Jamct  the  Second**  reigu. 
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eat,  an  immortal  deity,  of  ordinary  bread  ?  How  many  princes  hi^TO 

I  poisoned  in  my  sacrament ;  which  my  emissaries  hare  transubstan. 

tiated  into  a  devil,  rather  than  a  God  ?  How  many  kingdoms  have  I 

Toined  ?  How  many  common.wealths  have  I  overturned  ?  How  many 

cities  have  1  rased  ?  And  how  many  millions  of  christians  have  f 

sacrificed  to  my  vindictive  power  and  greatness  ?  And  dare  you  cope 

with  me  ?  Remember  what  I  did  to  John  King  of  England,  whom 

my  holy  monk  Stephen  poisoned  in  Lincolnshire.     Come  then  to 

ine  in  a  humble  manner,  as  to  God's  deputy,  Christ^s  vicar,  and  St^ 

Peter's  successor,  and  restore  all  my  church  lands,  which  my  ances. 

tors  have  (for  several  generations)  purloined  from  kings  and  princes, 

for  the  sanctified  use  of  the  holy  chair ;  and  swear  fealty  to  me,  as 

to  your  supreme  head,  and  holy  father ;  and  I  will  be  reconciled  to 

you  and  all  Englishmen.     Yea  (though  Peter,  King  of  Arragon, 

willingly  bought  his  salvation  from  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  at  the 

Tate  of  his  crown  and  kingdom)  I  will  freely  pardon  you  all  your 

^  sins,  past,  present,  and  to  come.     And  for  your  unruly  rabble  (that 

indigested  lump  of  ignorance  and  precipitancy)  I  will  have  com. 

passion  on  them,  and  sei^d  them  as  many  old  useless  merits,  and 

works  of  supererogation,  as  would  loaden  a  Spanish  armado  ;  which 

will  send  them  (in  a  perpendicular  line)  to  heaven,  without  touching 

at  purgatory.     And  (to  ingratiate  myself  further  in  the  kingdom  of 

England's  favour)  I  M-ill  licentiate  your  ladies  of  pleasure  in  I^ndon, 

and  all  females  in  general  there,  to  whore,  pick  pockets,  for  a  Julio, 

or  six-pence  a  week ;  which  is  no  more  than  my  own  order  of  harlots 

pay  at  Rome,  and  all  Italy  over.     And  to  all  men  within  the  walls 

of  London,  and  Westminster,  I  will  freely  give  liberty  to  be  as 

intimate  with  their  neighbours  wives,  as  ever  Pope  Hildebrand  was 

with  Matilda,  the  Marquis  of  East's  lady :  or  Pope  Alexander  the 

Sixth  was  with  his  own  daughter  Lucretia.     And  (in  one  word)  I 

will  let  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  isle  of  Britain  fulfil  their  heatt^ 

desire,  in  all  kind  of  villainies  and  abominations,  without  sinningl 

For,  as  Bellarmine  tells  you,  I  can  make  that  which  is  sin,  no  sin  ; 

and  that  which  is  no  sin,  sin.     But  if  you  will  not  submit  yourself, 

nor  humble  your  highness  to  my  holiness  ;  then  will  I  cloarh  myself 

with  cursing,  and  take  the  thunderbolt  of  excommunication  in  my 

month ;  with  the  sword  of  supremacy,  I  will  cut  asunder  the  cecds 

of  unity,  and  with  the  breath  of  my  mouth  will  I  dissipate  th^  peace 

of  all  nations.     I  will  incense  my  rebellious  first  bom,  his  most 

christian  majesty  of  France,  to  invade  your  territories,  b\irn  your 

cities,  put  your  males  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  rip  up  your 

women  with  child,  without  pity  or  compassion ;  as  he  lately  served 

your  tribe*  in  his  own  kingdom:  and,  as  I   +    once   served  the 

Waldenses  and  Albigenses.     I  will  privately  contrive  your  over. 

throw,  by  my  desperate  Jesuits,  monks,  and  friars ;  whom   I  will, 

after  death,  canonise,  for  murder,  mischief,  and  conspiracy.!)!     I 

will  found  an  order  of  Irish  cut-throats  (men  mighty  for  mischief) 

•  The  Protntanu  of  the  principality  ofOranK?* 
;,  f  The  Po|»e. 
't  Altuding  to  Father  Garnet,  and  other  Jeraiti  and  prtotta,  thtt  hire  been  csecuttd  hi 
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^o  will  divide  the  wind.pipes  of  all  Protestants,  and  subtract 
breath  from  their  whole  bodies.  They  shall  dig  as  deep  as  purgatory,- 
for  the  contrivance  of  a  new  gun.powder  treason ;  and  make  a 
covenant  with  hell,  for  your  destruction.  And  (if  I  can  bring  my 
projects  to  a  period)  I  will  hold  a  spiritual  court  in  Smithfield,  and 
decide  all  controversies  with  fire  and  faggot ;  till  I  level  the  nation- 
with  the  dust,  and  make  the  isle  of  Grcat.Britan  acknowledge  me 
for  their  superior.  Finally,  I  cannot  but  resent  your  deportment 
towards  my  niece,  your  glorious  queen,  who  left  England  without 
bidding  farewel  to  her  favourites?  only  taking  along  with  her  the^ 
Prince  of  Wales,  whom  you  term  her  supposed  son.  But  it  is  an 
hyperbole,  beyond  the  conception  of  humanity,  that  a  king,  pretend, 
ilig  to  so  much  reason,  religion,  and  piety,  should  praise  (or  rather 
mock)  God  for  a  child,  whilst  his  queen  had  only  conceived  a 
pillow,  ^nd  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  cushion,  to  cheat  his  subjects  of. 
their  ancient  and  royal  line,  and  his  own  posterity  of  their  crowns^ 
^  d  kingdoms.  This  was  the  old  contrivance  of  another  Mary. 
Queen  ;  but  Philip  was  more  a  man  tlian  to  own  the  brat  of  sophis* 
try,  and  father  the  impudence  of  so  villainous  a  fact.  But  let  the 
production  be  what  it  will,  real  or  imaginary,  my  singing  of  Te 
Poum,  in  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Rome,  is  enough  both  to  naturalise 
and  legitimate  it  lawful  Prince  of  Wales,  and  apparent  heir  to  the 
crowns  of  three  kingdoms.  I  have  sent  you  this  letter  by  Guid<> 
Faux,  the  younger;  whose  brains  pre  big  of  a  gun.powder  plot; 
therefore  (as  you  love  your  life  and  welUbeing)  honour  him,  with 
all  and  as  much  respects  as  it  were  I  myself.  Father  Peter  saluteth 
you  witli  my  whole  consistory  of  cardinals,  and  clergymen  of  my 
sacred  conclave.  I  desire  to  be  remembered  to  Titus  Oats,  and' 
Samuel  Johnson.  If  the  tide  turn,  I  will  talk  with  them,  and  reward 
them,  according  to  their  fidelity.  Thus,  expecting  a  speedy  answer^ 
before  I  proceed  any  further  in  my  great  designs,  I  continue 

Your  hurtful 

INNOCENT^ 
Wriitcn  from  my  Court  at  Rome, 
Prid.  Caknd,  Jan.  1689. 

The  Church  of  En  gland*  s  Anszcer  to  (he  preceding  Letter^ 
Grand  Impostor, 


w 


H  ET  HER  you,  with  your  clerg}',be  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  error  and  delusion,  and  cast  in  a  bed  of  sensuality,  to  wallow  in 
your  own  filthiness,  with  your  eyes  darkened,  and  your  ears  deafen, 
ed,  we  know  not ;  but  certainly  there  must  be  a  great  mystery  inr 
your  obstinacy  :  for  you  shut  your  senses  (which  are  the  gates  of 
your  understanding)  against  the  clearest  evidences  of  truth,  scripture, 
and  reason.  Our  learned  divines  have,  these  several  years,  coi.futed 
your  opinions  of  ridiculous  nonsense,  by  sound  arguments,  and  un^ 
deniable  demonstrations ;  till  (being  wearied  yflih  your  contn^ic« 

f  Tbe  namt  of  the  Pope  tt  that  time* 
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tions)  grooms,  pages,  and  porters  began  to  discorer  your  nakedness, 
in  your  ignorance  and  superstition ;  and  by  writing  against  you^  to 
conTince  you  of  your  fooleries,  fopperies,  and  chimei  ical  fancies. 
Yet,  for  ail  this,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  your  abominations  and 
filthiness  ?  Thus  (since  you  shut  your  ears  against  the  word  of  ma. 
nifest  truth,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  against  the  whole  world, 
denying  the  principles  of  sure  and  unquestionable  faith)  we  desire 
none  of  your  converse ;  for  there  can  be  no  fellowship  betwixt  light 
and  darkness,  nor  between  God  and  Belial ;  for  they,  that  are  wil. 
fully  filthy,  will  be  filthy  still ;  neither  can  we  send  yon  any  answer 
fitter  than  that  the  Grecian  Church  sent  to  Pope  John  the  Twenty^ 
third,  when  he  wrote  to  them  to  bow  and  submit  tp  him  as  to  their 
terrestrial  Gpd  and  infallible  supreme:  ^  We  do  assuredly  (said 
they)  acknowledge  your  high  power  over  your  subjects,  but  wo 
cannot  abide  your  high  pride,  we  cannot  quench  your  greedy  core* 
tousness:  the  devil  is  with  you,  but  God  is  with  us.'  Thus  (with 
the  Eastern  churches)  we  must  leave  you,  and  let  you  alone:  yet, 
with  the  prophet  will  we  wail  over  you,  and  cry  out, '  We  would  have 
healed  Babylpn,  but  she  is  not  healed.'  Remember  what  the  Lord 
saith,  Isaiah  1.  11.  ^  Behold  all  ye  that  kindle  a  fire,  that  compass 
yourselves  about  with  sparks  :  walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire,  and  In 
the  sparks  that  ye  have  kindled.  This  shall  ye  have  of  mine  hand, 
ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow.'  Thus  not  fearing  your  power,  curses, 
nor  thunder.bolts  of  excommunication,  nor  all  the  train  of  your  in. 
femal  court,  whilst  God  is  with  us)  we  continue  still  stedfast  in 
that  faith,  whereof  Christ  Jesus  is  both  the  foundation  and  chief 
corner  stone ;  who  is  able  to  preserve  and  present  us  spotlest 
before  the  throne  of  his  grace,  with  exceeding  great  joy.  To  whem 
with  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  ascribed  glory,  honour,  an4 
praise;  with  dominion,  majesty,  and  power;  world  without  end! 
^men. 

JLohdon^  Jan,  dlh^  1689. 
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i.TXEN  generally,  at  present,  busy  themselves  in  discoursing  about 
the  succession,  and  therefore  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  have  a  short 
history  of  it  set  before  them :  for,  by  seeing  how  the  crown  haa 
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descended,  and  in  what  manner,  and  upon  what  grounds,  the 
natural  course  of  the  descent  hath  been  changed,  they  will  be  ena- 
bled to  judge  what  has  been  the  the  opinion  of  all  ages,  in  this  so 
jcontrorerted  a  point,  and  thereby  may  safely  direct  their  own. 

Nothing  certain  has  come  down  to  us,  of  the  nature  of  the  gOTern. 
inent  of  this  island,  before  the  l|x)roans  came  thither;  only  this  wo 
learn  from  Caesar  *,  and  Strabo  -f,  and  Tacitus  +,  that  the  Britons 
were  subject  to  many  Princes  and  States,  not  confederate,  nor  con. 
suiting  in  common,  but  always  suspecting,  and  frequently  warring 
irith  one  another. 

During  the  Heptarchy,  whilst  erery  kingdom  was  governed  by 
different  laws,  we  cannot  think  they  agreed  in  one  rule  of  succession. 
But,  if  that  does  not,  lam  sure,  the  reading  the  many  changes  and  con. 
fusions  of  those  times  must  convince  any  man,  that  their  rule  was  wu 
certain,  or  else  that  they  had  no  rule  at  all. 

Those  seven  kingdoms  were  at  last  united  under  Egbert :  but  yet 
our  historians,  who  lived  nearest  those  times,  expressed  themselves 
so  odly  in  this  matter,  and  do  so  constantly  mention  the  election  of 
almost  every  king,  before  they  tell  us  of  his  coronation,  that  some 
learned  men  have  doubted,  whether,  before  the  conquest,  the  go. 
Tcrnmcnt  of  this  island  was  ever  grown  up  into  a  settled  hereditary 
monarchy.  Surely,  if  it  were  so,  yet  all  must  agree,  that  then  the 
succession  was  not  guided  by  the  same  rules,  as  some  men  believe,  or 
pretend,  it  ought  now  to  be.  Egbert  himself,  the  first  English  mo. 
narch,  came  to  the  crown,  not  by  succession,  but  election,  being  no 
way  related  to  Brissicus,  the  last  of  the  West-Saxon  kings;  and, 
when  he  died,  he  gave  the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Essex  to  his  second 
^n.  Ethelwolf  divided  the  whole  island  between  his  two  sons, 
"Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert.  Athelstan  (though  a  bastard)  succeeded 
his  father,  and  was  preferred  to  his  legitimate  brothers.  Edred,  the 
younger  brother  of  king  Edmund,  was  advanced  to  the  throne, 
though  the  deceased  prince  had  two  sons,  Edwin  and  Edgar,  who 
did  both  of  them  reign  afterward  successively.  Edgar  left  a  son 
at  his  death ;  but  yet  there  happened  a  mighty  contest  about  his  sue. 
cesser,  some  of  the  great  men  contending  for  the  election  of  Ethel  red, 
ibis  brother.  But,at  last,  the  interest  of  Edward,  the  son,  prevailed, 
and  he  was,  in  full  assembly,  elected,  consecrat<id,  and  anointed 
king.  That  which  Ailredus,  Abbot  of  Rievallis,  in  his  life  of  Ed. 
ward  the  Confessor,  gives  an  account  of,  seems  very  remarkable  to 
pur  purpose.  King  Ethel  red  (who  was  no  tame  and  easy  prince) 
desirous  to  establish  his  successor  in  his  life  time,  summoned  a  great 
council,  expresly  fbrthat  pui^ose,  and  proposes  the  thing  to  them. 
The  council  were  divided,  some  of  them  appearing  for  Edmund,  his 
eldest  son,  and  some  for  Alfred,  his  second  son,  by  Queen  Emma. 
But,  at  last,  upon  some  superstitious  fancy,  they  agreed  to  pass  by 
both  of  them,  and  elected  the  infant  that  was  in  the  queen's  womb. 
fo  which  election,  the  king  gave  his  royal  assent,  and  the  whole  as. 

f  Cm.  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  ».       t  Stnb.^ib*  4*       X  Tacitus  in  ViU  Jul*    Agricolc 
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sembly  swore  fealty  t6  the  child,  whilst  yet  unborn.  Undoubtedly^ 
this  story  makes  it  plain,  that  it  was^  not  enough  at  that  time  to  intw 
lie  one  to  the  crown,  that  he  was  the  king's  eldest  son :  for  thenf 
Ethel  red  would  never  ha?e  suffered  a  debate  about  the  election  of  i^ 
successor,  nor  summoned  a  parliament  expresly  for  that  purpose, 
which  you  see  he  thought  necessary  to  be  done.  And,  notwithstanding 
all  his  care,  it  seems,  upon  the  death  of  Ethel  red,  Canutus  had  sa 
great  an  interest,  that  by  an  unanimous  consent,  in  a  full  council, 
he  was  elected  king,  and  all  the  issue  of  the  last  prince  rejected* 
It  is  true,  the  Londoners  stood  firm  to  Edmund  Ironside  (the  ap^ 
probation  of  that  renowned  city  had  then  no  little  influence  on  the 
succession)  and  there  were  dirers  battles  fought  between  them :  but^ 
at  hst,  they  came  to  an  agreement,  and  Edmund  dying,  the  Dano 
ruled  the  whole  island  peaceably  whilst  he  li?ed. 

Immediately,  upon  the  death  of  Canutus,  there  was  assembled,  at 
Oxford,  a  great  council,  to  determine  who  ought  to  succeed  ;  where, 
notwithstanding  all  the  interest  which  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  the 
West-Saxon  great  men,  could  make  on  the  behalf  of  Hardicanute, 
the  legitimate  son  of  the  dead  king,  they  were  over  voted,  and  Harold 
Barefoot  (his  bastard,  begotten  on  Ailena,  or  Elgifa)  was  elected, 
Harold  died  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  then  the  people  wero 
content  to  accept  of  Haitiicanute  for  their  king,  and, to  that  end,  sent 
for  him  out  of  Flanders ;  but  he  dying  issueless,  it  was  ordained  ia 
a  general  council,  that  never  any  Dane  should,  for  the  future,  be  ad^ 
roitted  to  reign  in  England.  After  which)  they  proceeded  to  elect 
Alfred,  the  son  of  Ethclred  and,  he  being  murdered  by  the 
treachery  of  Karl  Godwin,  they  chose  his  brother  Edward,  commonly 
called  Edward  the  Confessor.  Nor  were  these  elections  of  theirs 
made  with  any  respect  to  nearness  of  blood,  more  than  those  whereof 
we  have  heard  before ;  for  Edmund  Ironside,  their  elder  brother, 
had  a  son  then  alive,  whose  name  was  Edward,  and  who  was  father 
to  Edgar  Atheling,  living  also  at  the  same  time.  And  though  this 
Edward  had  an  undoubted  title  to  the  crown,  if  proximity  of  blood 
could  have  given  it,  yet  the  Confessor  was  so  far  from  suspecting  any 
danger  from  such  a  title,  as  that  he  invited  his  nephew  into  England, 
and  welcomed  him,  when  he  came,  with  the  greatest  expressions  of 
joy,  and  entertained  him  with  the  greatest  confidence.  Nor  had  the 
people  any  regard  to  this  royal  blood  upon  the  death  of  the  Confessor, 
but  elected  Harold,  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  had  no  pretence  of 
kindred  to  the  Saxon  line. 

These  few,  among  many  other  instances  which  may  be  given,  will 
shew  plainly  enough,  how  men  entitled  themselves  to  the  crown  in 
those  days,  and  that  then  it  was  no  strange  thing  to  hear  of  a  parlia. 
ment's  meddling  with  the  succession.  Therefore,  1  suppose,  the  men, 
who  seem  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  a  parliament,  in  presuming  to 
speak  of  it  at  this  time  *,  will  say,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  troubled 
with  precedents  before  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  that  though  the 
Saxons  might  be  guilty  of  preferring  a  brave  and  deserving  bastard, 

•  Of  tlie  rerolution. 
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Wore  a  cruel,  or  a  silly,  legitimate  prince,  and  of  many  other  irre- 
gularities; yet  no  such  things  are  to  be  found  in  our  histories,  since 
the  time  of  VVilliara  the  First,  whose  reign  is  the  great  epoch,  from 
whence  we  do  compute  our  kings.  Let  us,  therefore,  go  on  more 
particularly  to  observe,  what  has  been  done  since  that  time,  and  we 
shall  see,  whether  they,  who  wonder  so  much,  have  any  reasoa 
to  do  so. 

"VVIlliam  the  Conqueror  was  himself  illegitimate,  and  yet  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  therefore  had  no  reason 
to  set  any  great  value  upon  that  sort  of  title,  which  is  derived  from 
a  right  of  blood.  And  it  seems  he  did  not  much  regard  it;  for, 
passing  by  Robert  his  eldest  son,  he  gave  the  crown,  by  his 
last  will,  to  William  Rufus,  his  younger  son,  disposing,  only 
with  regard  to  his^wn  inclinations,  the  crown  which  hiT^self  had 
gained. 

But  his  son  was  too  wise  to  rely  upon  this  disposition,  as  a  suffi. 
eient  title;  and  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  more  sure  one :  for,  call, 
ing  the  nobles  and  wise  men  of  the  kingdom,  he  acquainted  them,  in 
full  council,  with  his  father^s  will,  and  desired  their  consent  to  it; 
who,  after  a  long  consulliitiM^j  did  at  last  unanimously  agree  to 
make  him  their  king,  and  thereupon  he  was  crowned  by  J^anfrancW, 
Arch-bishop  of  Canterbury.  J  cannot  but  observe  one  thing  farther^ 
that  though  some  men  make  use  of  the  absolute  victory,  which  the 
Conqueror  had  made,  and  aflirm,  that  thereby  the  English  were 
wholly  broken,  and  all  the  old  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  were 
destroyed  ;  yet  it  is  plain  that,  at  this  time,  the  English  interest  was 
so  great,  that  it  kept  the  crown  upon  William  Rufus's  head,  in 
spight  of  all  that  the  Nprmans  could  do  in  behalf  of  Robert,  though 
they  universally  joined  with  him.  For,  the  king  calling  together  the 
English,  and  opening  to  them  the  treason  of  the  Normans,  and  pro. 
mising  them  a  compleat  restitution  of  their  ancient  laws,  they  stood 
firm  to  him,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  all  the  attempts  of  his  brother, 
and  his  Norman  accomplices. 

Upon  the  death  of  William  Rnfos,  Robert  had  a  fair  pretence  to 
renew  his  claim  to  the  crown ;  but  that  prince  had  discovered  too 
much  of  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition,  of  his  aversion  to  the  English 
nation,  and  of  his  proneness  to  revenge ;  so  that,  by  the  full  consent 
and  counsel  of  the  whole  body  of  the  realm,  assembled  at  Winchester, 
he  was  finally  rejected,  and  they  did  concur  to  elect  the  Conqueror's 
third  son  Henry  for  their  king  (as  Mat.  of  Westminster  expresses  it.) 
Nor  did  ^hey  do  this  but  upon  terms;  for  both  the  clergy  and  laity 
said,  that,  if  he  would  restore  them  their  ancient  liberties,  and  con. 
firm  them  by  his  charter,  and  abrogate  some  severe  laws  which  his 
father  had  made,  they  would  consent  to  make  him  king.  And  this 
prudent  and  learned  king  was  not  ashamed  or  unwilling  to  own 
this  title ;  for  he  does  at  large  recite  it  in  his  charter,  whereby  he 
confirms  their  liberties,  Sciaiis  me  misericordia  Deiy  Sfcommuni 
concilio  baronum  Regni  AngUcBy  ^usdcm  regni  regent  coronatum 
esscy  Sec.  I.  e.  Know  ye  that  I  am  crowned  King  of  England 
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by  God*s  mercy,  and  the  genenl  council  of  the  barons  of  the  said 
kingdom. 

Henry  the  First,  you  see,  had  reason  to  belieTO  and  own  the 
power  of  the  kingdom,  in  setting  the  crown  upon  what  head  they 
pleased ;  and  therefore  he  desired  to  secure  it  that  way  to  his  posi, 
terity.  To  that  end,*  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  summoned 
a  council,  and  procured  all  the  great  and  powerful  men  of  the  king*  • 
dom  to  swear,  that  his  son  William  should  succeed  him ;  but  after, 
wards  this  son  of  his  was  unfortunately  drowned,  and  the  king  died. 
leaTing  no  other  issue  but  Maud  his  daughter,  who  had  been  marriea 
to  the  Emperor,  and  afterward  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Earl  of 
Anjou*  No  dispute  can  be  made,  but  that  she  had  all  the  right  which 
proximity  of  blood  could  give ;  yet  St^hen,  Earl  of  Boloign,  who 
was  the  son  of  Adela,  one  of  the  Conqueror's  daughters,  and  whose 
elder  brother  Theobald,  Earl  of  Blois,  was  then  living,  stepped  ii^ 
before  her;  and,  by  representing  to  them  the  inconrenieuce  of  a 
feminme  goremment,  and  promising  them  to  consent  to  such  good 
and  gentle  laws,  as  they  should  devise,  prevailed  with  the  estates  of 
the  realm  to  elect  him  king.  An^  in  this  charter,  which  he  made 
soon  after,  he  owns  this  title,  b^;inning  it  thus.  Ego  Stephana^ 
Dei  graUOj  astentu  cieri  4*  fopuli  in  fegem  Anglia  eledusj  &c.  * 
And  the  pope,  in  his  charter  of  confirmation,  sent  to  him  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  tells  him,  that  he  was,  communi  voto  Sf  unanimi 
4U9en$u  tarn  proeerum  quam  Hiam  populi^  in  regem  electut  f,  and 
then  he  adds.  That,  sbce  so  universal  an  assent  could  not  be  directed 
but  by  the  divine  grace,  he  therefore  allows  his  title,  and  confinaf 
him  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  true,  that  afterwirds  Maud  the  empress,  together  with  her 
son  Henry,  having,  after « some  years,  gained  many  to  their  side, 
gave  him  great  disturbance;  till  at  last  Stephen, haviug  lost  his  eldest 
son  Eustace  (in  whom  he  placed  his  hopes,  and  used  all  means, 
whilst  he  lived,  to  have  got  him  declared  his  successor,  but  without 
success),  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  empress  and  her  son ;  and 
the  parliament  (who  alone  could  give  a  sanction  to  such  agreement) 
was  assemble  at  Winchester  to  confirm  it;  and  then  Stephen  pubL 
lickly  adopts  Henry  for  his  son,  and  with  their  full  consent  declares 
him  his  heir ;  and,  with  the  same  consent,  Henry  gives  Stephen  the 
name  of  father,  and  agrees  that  he  should  continue  to  be  king,  dur^ 
ing  his  life,  and  they  all  swore,  that,  if  Henry  survived,  he  should^ 
without  opposition,  obtain  the  crown ;  and  Stephen,  by  his  charter, 
which  is  set  down  at  large  in  Brompton,  publishes  this  agreement, 
Brompt.  1037. 

In  all  this  transaction,  certainly  there  was  no  consideration  had  of 
any  other  right,  but  that  which  universal  consent  conferred ;  for,  if 
Stephen's  heir  had  any  pretence,  he  had  a  son  then  living,  whose 
name  was  William,  and  who,  by  the  same  agreement,  was  to  have 

•  I  Stephen,  \^  the  grmce  of  God,  the  content  of  the  deny  and  people,  choMn  Unf  of 
aaglABo.  &r. 

t  Chosen  king  by  the  conmoa  vokc  tnd  oiiiBlniovs  consent  both  of  the  nobles  aad  people* 
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M  tbe  possessions,  which  his  father  enjoyed  before  W 
If  the  heir  of  Henry  the  First  had  any  title,  that  wu 
the  empress,  who  was  then  also  living ;  so  that  neither  #fl 
bad  any  other  colour  of  right  to  the  crown,  than  what  Ike 
the  people  gave  them. 

According  to  this  parliamentary  agreement  and  limitmtioB, 
<pnjoyed  the  crown  peaceably  during  his  life,  and,  after  hn  4ia^ 
Henry  the  Second  came  to  it  as  peaceably ;  but  he  remembered  1^ 
title,  and  therefore  was  desirous  to  secure  it  to  his  son  in  the 
manner,  though  he  took  a  very  dangerous  and  unusual  way  to  d» 
it.  For,  summoning  a  parliament  to  meet  at  London,  he  procures 
his  son  Henry  to  be  declared  king,  together  with  himself,  by  their 
consent ;  and  thereupon  he  was  crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  fealty  sworn  to  him  by  all.  This  was  the  occasion  of  civil  wart 
between  them,  for  the  father  meant  hereby  only  to  have  secured  the 
succession  to  him,  and  the  son  was  impatient  of  having  only  the  bare 
title  of  a  king,  all  along  pretending  to  an  equal  authority  ;  as  doth 
sufficiently  appear  by  what  he  writes  to  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Canterbury,  where  he  takes  notice,  that  his  father  did  attempt  some 
invasions  upon  them,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done  without  his 
consent :  Quij  ratione  regicD  unctioniSj  regnum^  Sf  totius  regni 
curam  suscepimus*  ;  and  therefore  he  appealed  to  the  people  in  that 
behalf.  Nay,  the  father  himself  paid  the  respect  to  his  son's  4i^>^7t 
that,  when  he  at  last  subdued  him  and  his  rebellious  brothers,  he 
Ivould  not  suffer  him  to  do  him  homage  with  his  other  sons  (though 
be  offered  it.)  But,  Henry  the  son  dying  in  the  life.^time  of  his 
father,  Richard  was  then  his  eldest  son  surviving,  and  consequently 
bad  all  the  right  which  a  next  heir  could  claim.  But  the  wise  and 
wary  king  had  not  confidence  enough  to  rely  upon  this  (now  so  much 
talked  of)  sacred  right;  but,  though  he  had  already  suffered  so  much 
from  disobedient  sons,  was  glad  to  get  the  succession  confirmed  to 
bim  in  his  life-time.  And,  the  truth  is,  there  was  reason  enough  that 
be  should  do  so ;  for  he  had  all  his  children  by  Eleanor,  the  daughter 
of  William,  Duke  of  Guienne,  who  was  before  the  wife  of  Lewis 
the  Seyenth,  King  of  France,  who  was  still  living,  and  she  only 
divorced  causa  adullerii^  which  being  not  a  divorce  a  vinculo  matru 
fnanitj  she  could  not,  either  by  the  canon  law  universally  received, 
or  the  laws  of  England,  lawfully  marry  with  any  other  sas* 
band. 

After  his  father's  death,  Richard  came  to  London,  to  which  place 
all  the  clergy  and  laity  were  summoned ;  and,  after  he  had  been 
solemnly  and  duly  elected  by  the  whole  clergy  and  laity  (they  are 
the  very  words  of  the  historian)  and  taken  the  usual  oaths,  he  was 
crown^.  And,  when  he  undertook  the  holy  war,  he  declared  Arthur, 
Mou  of  his  next  brother  Geoffrey,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  next  heir 
to  the  crown. 

Richard  dying  without  issue,  this  Arthur  ought  to  have  succeeded 

•  Who  have  rectifcd  the  klogdom,  Vkd  Uic  ure  of  Uie  whole  kincdom,  by  reason  of  the 
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ind  his  sister  Eleanor  also  had  a  title  before  her  ancle ;  but  John  th« 
younger  brother,  without  regarding  this  divine  right  of  his  nephevT^ 
applies  himself  to  the  people  for  a  more  sure,  though  but  a  humad 
title,  who,  being  summoned  together,  elected  him  king.  And 
Hubert,  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  did  at  his  coronation 
preach  a  doctrine,  which  would  hare  sounded  very  strangely  to  the 
conTOcation  in  1640,  (vizO  No  one  could  make  any  title  to  the 
crown,  nin  ab  universilate  regni  unanimiter  electus,*  And  that 
he,  who  was  most  worthy,  ought  to  be  preferred.  But  (as  he  goed 
on)  if  any  one  of  the  race  of  the  deceased  king  was  more  deserving 
than  others,  as  John  the  brother  of  the  deceased  king  was,  the 
people  ought  the  more  readily  to  elect  him  than  a  stranger  to  th^ 
royal  blood.  This  was  all  the  title  King  John  pretended,  and  this 
was  then  sufficient  to  put  by  his  nephew.  And,  in  his  charters,  he 
does  more  than  once  own,  that  he  owed  his  crown  to  the  election  and 
favour  of  his  subjects. 

But  when  King  John  gave  over  to  dissemble  his  nature,  and  went 
mbout  to  change  his  religion  (for  he  made  offers  of  that  sort  to  the 
King  of  Morocco)  ;  when  he  had  discovered  himself  not  to  be  that 
worthy  man  which  the  people  supposed  him  to  have  been ;  they  re. 
membered  from  whence  he  derived  his  title,  and  proceeded,  upon  the 
itme  reason  that  they  had  chosen  him,  to  make  a  new  election, 
choosing  Lewis,  son  of  Philip,  King  of  France,  who  was  next  heit 
to  the  crown,  in  the  right  of  Blanch  his  wife,  ni<*ce  to  King  John, 
and  daughter  to  his  sister  Eleanor,  both  the  children  of  GeofTrey 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  being  dead  before  that  time. 

When  King  Philip  heard  of  their  choice,  he  consented  to  send  hid 
ion,  being  the  rather  induced  thereto  by  tliis  reason;  That,  John's 
blood  being  corrupted  by  an  attainder  of  treason  in  the  life-time  of 
his  brother  Richard,  he  was  uncapable  of  taking  the  crown  by  de^ 
«cent,  and  unworthy  of  taking  it  any  other  way. 

Lewis,  coming  to  London,  was  there  elected  and  constituted  khig, 
swearing  to  preserve  the  peopled  laws,  and  they  swearing  allegiance 
to  him.  But  he  soon  forgot  his  coronation.oath,  and  attempted  seve«. 
ral  ways  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  government,  before  he  was  well 
established  in  his  throne;  which  the  English  as  soon  resented:  And, 
King  John  happening  to  die  very  opportunely,  the  Karl  Marshal  call. 
ip/|^together  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  placing  Henry  the 
Third,  then  an  Infant,  in  the  midst  of  them,  persuaded  thom  to  make 
him  king,  who  was  altogether  innocent  of  his  father's  faults.  The 
Earl  of  Gloucester  said  this  was  contrary  to  their  oath  to  Lewis: 
To  which  the  marshal  replied,  ^  That  I^ewis,  by  breaking  his  oath^ 
had  absolved  them  from  theirs;*  and  that  he  despised  the  English,  to 
set  up  the  French ;  and  that  he  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  realms 
With  those  reasons  the  whole  assembly,  being  convinced,  cried  out 
unanimously.  Fiat  rex\  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  crowned  King; 
Henry  the  Third,  and  soon  after  compelled  Lewis  to  renounce  ali 
pretences  to  the  crown. 

•  Unlet*  he  b«  ckoten  wnanlmoaily  l>y  the  rtprcsentathei  of  the  whole  nuioa., 
t  Let  him  be  made  kiug. 
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Henry  the  Third  dying,  after  a  long  and  troublesome  reign,  his 
son  Edward  the  First,  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  and  whose  life  answered 
the  highest  expectations,  succeeded  ;*  but,  whether  be  was  the  eldest 
son  of  his  father,  remains  a  doubt  in  history :  The  house  of.  Lan. 
caster,  who  deri?ed  themseWes  from  his  brother  Edmund,  pre« 
tending  always  that  Edmund  was  die  elder,  and  Ldward  the 
younger  brother,  and  that  Edmund  was  put  by  the  crown  by  commou 
consent,  for  his  deformity. 

After  the  death  of  Edward  the  First,  his  son  Edward  the  Second 
succeeded  ;i'  but,  he  degenerating  from  so  great  a  father,  the  people 
grew  weary  of  his  irregular  and  arbitrary  government.  And  a  par.^ 
liament  being  by  him  summoned  at  Westminster,  as  all  our  writers 
say,  or  as  Polydore  Virgil  %  words  it,  principes  convocato  concilio 
pervenerurU  Londini  (which  I  observe,  only  that  we  may  know  what 
Polydore  means  when  he  makes  use  of  the  expression  of  principes 
in  concilio  congregati ;)  they  presently  entered  into  a  consideration 
of  the  miserable  state  of  the  nation ;  and  a  paper  being  publickly 
read,  containing  many  instances  of  the  king's  misgovernment,  all 
which  he  had  confessed;  they  concluded  he  was  unworthy  to  reign 
any  longer,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  deposed  ;  and  sent  to  him  to  let 
him  know  their  resolution,  and  to  require  him  to  renounce  his  crown 
and  royal  dignity,  otherwise  they  would  proceed  as  they  thought 
good.  And  they  appointed  commissioners  to  go  to  him  in  their 
names.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  for  the  bishops,  the  Earl  of  Warren 
for  the  earis.  Sir  Henry  Piercy  for  the  barons,  and  Sir  William 
Frussel  for  the  commons,  to  resign  their  homage  up  to  him ;  which 
Frussel  pronounced  in  all  their  names,  and  formally  deprived  him 
of  all  royal  iK>wer ;  the  form  of  which  is  particularly  set  down  by 
Knyghton.§  The  king  read  this  sad  sentence  with  extraordinary 
grief,  and  many  complaints  of  those  evil  counsellors,  who  had  se* 
duced  him ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrow,  he  gave  them  thanks 
that  they  elected  his  son  to  reign  after  him.  Thus  was  that  glorious 
Prince  Edward  the  Third  elected  king  in  his  father's  life-time  :  Et 
huic  electioni  universus  populus  conscnsit,\\  Walter,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  preached  the  corooation.se rmon,  took  this  for 
his  text,  Fox  populi  vox  dei.  By  this  we  may  see,  that  all  his  pre. 
^ecessors  were  not  of  Archbishop  Laud's  mind,  but  thought  there 
was  a  divine  right  somewhere  else  than  where  he  placed  it.  Upon 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  there  was  some  dispute 
whether  John  of  Gaunt,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Edward  the 
Third,  should  succeed  jure  propinquitatis^  or  Richard  the  son  of  the 
Black  Prince  ;f  whereupon  Edward  the  Third  procured  the  parlia- 
ment to  confirm  the  succession  to  Richard  the  Second.  And  after. 
wards,  when  Edward  the  Third  died,  Polydore  Virgil  says,**  Prin* 
€q)ei  regni  hdbito  concilio  apud  JVestm,  (you  know  what  Polydore 

•  Hen.  de  Knyght.f.  t47«,  c  I6. 1-9.  t  Tlio.  WaUlng.  in  Vit.  Ed.  9.  f.  Hfi. 

!    t  Pol.  V\r%.  I.  IS.  f.  SM.  ^  Froistart  t.  vol.  c.  U-  Fnicius  Tcmporum,  P»r.  ?•  f-  107- 

Ben.  de  Kiivght*  !•  S.  c.  15.  f*  9549.  N  And  all  the  peuple  consented  to  this  election. 

a  Jure  hsreditario  ac  eiiam  voto  communi  sineuloruin,  11.  Knyght.  !•  5'f-  9630*  Rot-  Pari* 
.  4.  ••  Pol.  Virg.  I.  5. 
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means  by  principes)  Richardum^  Edzoardi  princqns  JiUumy  regem 
dicufU^  by  their  common  suff'-ages. 

In  the  twenty-first  year  of  Richard's  reign,  a  parliament  being 
assembled  at  Westminster,  they  drew  up,  by  their  common  consent,  a 
form,  whereby  be  did  resign  the  crown,  and  the  name  and  powef 
of  king,  discharging  all  his  subjects  from  all  oaths,  which  they  had 
taken,  of  allegiance  to  him,  confessing  himself  thereby  insulBcient 
for  the  go?ernment,  and  swearing  never  to  make  any  pretences  to 
the  same  for  the  future.  All  which  he  pronounced  and  subscribed, 
wishing  (if  it  were  in  his  power)  to  have  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster 
for  his  successor;  but  since  it  was  not,  he  desired  the  commissioners 
to  signify  his  desires  to  the  states  of  the  realm.  The  next  day  all 
the  states  of  the  realm  accepted  his  resignation,  ^nd,  when  that  was 
done,  they  proceeded  to  read  publickly  his  coronation.oath,  and  all 
the  breaches  of  it,  that  so  it  might  appear  how  justly  he  had  deserved 
to  be  deposed.  All  which  are  contained  in  thirty  .three  articles, 
entered  at  large  in  the  rolls  of  parliament  (and  well  deserve  to  be 
fead)  whereupon  the  states  adjudged,  that  he  shall  be  deposed,  and 
appoint  commissioners,  ad  deponendum  eundem  Richardum  Regem 
06  omni  dignitale^  majeslate^  6f  honore  regiis^  vice^  nomine^  Sf 
authoritate  omnium  statuum  prcedictorum^  prout  in  consimilibui 
casibus  de  antiqua  contueiudine  didi regni  fuit  obsertxatum  •*  which 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  did,  in  full  parliament,  in  their  names, 
and  by  their  directions.  Tlic  same  commissioners  were  also  to  resign 
up  to  him  their  homage  and  fealty,  and  intimate  the  sentence  of  de^ 
position ;  which  they  did  accordingly,  by  the  mouth  of  Sir  William 
Thiming,  whose  words  are  at  large  entered  upon  record.  Then  did 
the  parliament  proceed  to  choose  Henry  the  Fourth  king;  and  upon 
this  title  only  did  he  rely,  though  he  mentioned  some  other  tritiing 
ones,  as  that  he  challenged  it,  being  then  void,  by  force,  as  descended 
to  him  from  King  Henry  the  Third. 

But  this  could  ive  him  no  title,  for  it  is  plain  that,  whilst  any  ot 
the  issue  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of  Henry  the 
Third,  were  in  being,  no  right  of  blood  could  descend  to  him,  who 
derived  his  pedigree  only  from  John  of  Gaunt,  who  was  but  his 
fourth  son.  And  he  plainly  shewed  what  a  good  opinion  he  had  of 
a  parliamentary  title  to  the  crown,  when,  in  the  seventh  year  of  hit 
reign,  he  procured  an  act  of  parliament  to  pa88,i-  whereby  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown  and  realms  of  England  and  France  were 
settled  upon  himself,  for  life,  and  the  remainder,  entailed  upon  his 
four  sons  by  name,  and  the  issue  of  their  bodies  begotten.  He  was 
contented  tliat  it  should  be  limited  no  farther,  but  that,  after  failure 
of  his  own  issue,  it  should  go  according  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  law.  And  he  made  a  charter  soon  after,  whereby  he  settled  the 
crown  pursuant  to  this  act   of  parliament :  Post  ijjsum  successive 

•  To  deiMM«  the  vatd  Klnc  Richard  from  all  royal  dimity,  inajetty.  and  honour  by  the  de- 
putation, 111  the  name,  ana  by  the  authority  of  all  the  aforetaid  states,  at  it  haa  been  •baenrtdf 
In  the  like  raaei  according  to  tbt  ancient  cntton  ol  the  taid  kincdom  of  Enilnnd* 

.  t  7  H.  4.  cap.  t. 
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neBredihus  suis  de  tpsius  corpore  legiiimh  procreandis  * ;  which 
charter  was  again  confirmed  in  parliament,  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  8  H.  4,  and  the  original  charter  is  still  to  be  seen  in  th« 
Cotton  librar}\ 

Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  a  parliament 
met  at.  Westminster,  and  there,  according  to  the  custom  of  thd 
realm,  it  was  debated,  who  should  be  king :  But  all  men  had  enter.* 
tained  so  good  thoughts  of  Prince  Henry,  that,  without  staying  till 
the  whole  assembly  had  declared  him  king,  divers  of  them  began  to 
swear  allegiance  to  him  +.  A  thing  strange,  and  without  precedent^ 
as  only  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  opinion,  which  was  gene* 
rally  conceived  of  him  before. 

And  the  certain  title  vested  in  him  by  an  act  of  parliament. 

Henry  the  Fifth  dying,  and  leaving  but  one  son,  who  was  an  infant 
of  eight  months  old,  Titus  Livius  J  says  there  was  some  doubt^ 
whether  he  should  be  accepted  as  king ;  but  as  soon  as  his  father's 
funerals  were  solemnised,  the  estates  of  the  realm  of  England,  assem« 
bling  and  consulting  together,  they  declared  Henry  the  Sixth  to  be 
their  sovereign. 

In  the  thirty.fifth  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  a  new  limitation  of 
the  crown  was  made  by  parliament ;  for,  though  the  king  had  a  son 
then  living,  yet  it  was  enacted,  that,  during  his  own  life  only,  Henry 
the  Sixth  should  hold  and  enjoy  the  crown  ;  and  that,  during  his  life^ 
Richard  Duke  of  York  should  be  reputed  and  stiled  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown,  and  that  it  should  be  treason  to  compass  his  death; 
and  after  the  death,  resignation,  &c.  of  Henry,  the  crown  was 
limited  in  remainder  to  Richard  and  his  heirs,  with  a  proviso,  that  if 
Henry,  or  any  in  his  behalf,  should  endeavour  to  disannul  or 
frustrate  this  act,  that  then  Richard  should  have  the  present  pos. 
session  of  the  crown  ||,  And  by  force  of  this  act  of  parliament,  the 
same  Duke  of  Y(|rk,  taking  advantage  of  Henry's  violation  of  it, 
did  lay  claim  to,  and  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom,  as  also 
did  his  son  Edward  after  him,  with  better  success  ;  and  Edward  did 
openly  insist  upon  this  title  in  the  speech,  which  he  made  at  his  coro. 
nation  §. 

It  was  also  declared  by  Edward's  first  parliament,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  that  Henry  the  Sixth,  having  broken  the  aforesaid 
concord  in  many  particulars,  the  crown  was  duely  devolved  to 
E<lward  the  Fourth,  by  virtue  thereof. 

Afterwards  Edward  the  Fourth,  being  driven  out  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  the  parliament  did  again  entail  the 
crown  on  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  with  the 
remainder  to  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  the 

•  Buck's  Hi«t.  R.  3.  L-  2.  F.  W. 

t  Princeps  Henricus,  facto  natrifl  sut  funere,  concilium  principum  apud  Wettmonasteriom 
conv(»candum  curat,  in  quo  ae  rege  creando,  more  raajorum,  Hgitabatnr.  Cnntinuo  aliquot 
prinripes  ultro  in  ejus  verba  jurare  coeperunt,  quod  benevolentiK  officium  nuUi,  priutqaam  rex 
rcnunciatus  entet,  prtntitum  constat.  Adeo  Henricut  ab  tneunte  a.tatc  tpem  OMUiibttt  optime 
indohs  fecit,  Pol.  Virg.  I.  99.  Hi«t.  Angl.  in  Vit.  H.  5. 

t  Titut  Liv.  MS.  in  Bibl.  Bod.  Cott>  Record.  P.  ()«6. 

li  Hubington»»  Hist.  Ed.  4>  F.  10'  Cott.  Bec  070-  Fructus  Temp.  Part  7.  F  lOt 
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Fourdi,  nvho  was  thereby  also  declared  heir  to  Richard  Duke  of 
York. 

It  is  worthy  obserration,  that  both  the  families  of  York  and 
Lancaster  claimed  a  title  by  act  of  parliament,  and  as  long  as  that 
title  continued,  the  issue  of  Henry  the  Fourth  had  never  any  dis. 
turbance  from  the  pretences  of  the  house  of  York,  who  had  un« 
doubtedly  the  right  of  blood  on  their  side.  But  as*soon  as  Richard 
Duke  of  York  had  a  title  vested  in  him,  by  the  statute  made  in  the 
thirty.ninth  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  then  he  thought  it  was  worth 
contending  for ;  nor  did  he  and  his  son  desist,  till  they  had  driven 
out  Henry  the  Sixth  *. 

Edward  the  Fourth  did  recover  the  kingdom  again  as  suddenly  as 
he  lost  it,  and  prevailed  with  his  parliament  to  repeal  that  law  which 
was  made  during  his  expulsion,  and  so  left  the  crown  to  that  on. 
fortunate  young  prince,  Fidward  the  Fifth,  who  held  it  long  enough 
to  have  it  put  on  him,  with  the  usual  solemnity ;  for  though  he  was 
proclaimed,  he  was  never  crowned  kin^; :  For  his  uncle,  Richard 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  having  secured  him  and  his  brother  in  the 
Tower,  did  cunningly  insinuate  the  bastardy  of  his  nephew,  and  that 
Edward  the  Fourth  had  another  wife  living  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
to  their  mother,  and  also  at  the  time  of  their  birth. 

The  report  found  credit  universally,  insomuch  that  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  coming  to  him  at  Baynard's-Castle,  with  most  of  the 
great  lords  and  wise  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  mayor  and  alder, 
men  of  London,  the  Duke  did,  in  their  names,  acquaint  him,  that 
they  had  unanimously  thought  fit  to  elect  him  king,  as  being  heir  to 
the  royal  blood  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  upon  whom  the  crown 
was  entailed  by  the  high  authority  of  parliament. 
.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  the  midst  of  their  highest  flatteries, 
and  courtship  to  him,  they  tell  him  only  of  this  great  and  sure  title 
by  act  of  parliament;  although,  if  he  had  been  indeed  (what  was 
pretended)  the  heir  of  the  house  of  York,  his  right,  by  descent,  from 
Edward  the  Third,  was  unquestionable. 

Richard,  after  some  feigned  excuses,  did  at  last  accept  of  their 
offer  and  election  + ;  and  the  parliament  being  soon  after  assembled, 
they  presented  a  bill  to  this  effect :  '  Please  it  your  grace  to  under- 
stand the  consideration,  election,  and  petition  under-written,  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  of  the  commons,  &c.'  And  thereby 
they  declare  the  children  of  Edward  the  Fourth  illegitimate,  and 
that  his  brother  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  attainted  of  high, 
treason  by  parliament,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Eklward  the 
Fourth's  reign,  '  by  reason  whereof,  all  the  issue  of  the  said  George 
^  were,  and  are,  disabled  and  barred  of  all  right  and  claim,  that  in 

*  any  case  they  might  have  or  challenge  by  inheritance  to  the  crown 
^  and  dignity  royal  of  this  realm,  by  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 

*  the  same'  ^.  After  which,  considering  that  none  of  theuncorrupted 
lineal  blood  of  Richard  Duke  of  York  could  be  found,  but  in  his 
person  (they  say)  we  have  chosen,  and  do  choose,  you  our  king  and 

*  Back's  Hist.  Rich.  S.Lib.  I.  F.  90.  tCott<  aec*F*7Q0* 
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toyereign  lord.  Then  the  bill  proceeds,  in  reciting,  that  all  the 
learned  in  the  laws  do  approve  his  title,  and  declaring  him  king  at^ 
well  by  right  of  coiisunguinity  and  inheritance,  as  by  lawful  election, 
and  entails  the  crown  on  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  declares 
his  son  heir  apparent.  To  which  the  king  gave  hid  royal  assent  ia 
these  words:  Et  idem  dominus  rex,  de  assensu  dictotum  triumr  . 
statuum  regni^  6f  authoritate  prcedicta^  omnia  Sf  singula  prcemissa^ 
in  billa  proedicta  contenta  concedit^  Sf  eapro  vero  Sf  indubio  pfonun* 
ciat^  decernity  S^declarat*. 

But  the  barbarous  murder  of  his  nephews  did  soon  beget  such  an 
universal  detestation  of  Richard^  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
they  resolved  he  should  no  longer  reign  over  them ;  and  so,  taking 
hold  of  a  pretence,  which  Henry  Duke  of  Richmond  set  up^  they 
joined  with  him  against  Richard.  Though  Henry's  title  was  indeed 
no  more  than  a  meer  pretence ;  for  not  only  the  right  of  the  house  of 
York  (as  far  as  blood  could  give  right)  was  before  that  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  but  also  he  had  no  manner  of  interest  in  that  title,' 
which  the  Ijancastrian  line  had,  since  his  claim  was  under  a  bastard 
begotten  in  adultery  ;  and  besides,  his  mother,  Margaret  Countess 
of  Richmond,  as  heir,  to  whom  he  pretended  he  claimed,  was  thea 
living.  Therefore  Comines,  the  most  judicious  writer  of  that  age, 
and  who  knew  well  what  was  the  sense  of  Europe,  concerning  hi^ 
title,  says  plainly  (though  he  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh) 
Qu'l  n'  avoit  croix^  ne  pile^  ne  nul  droit  (commejea  croy)  a  la 
couronne  d*  Angleterre, 

Nevertheless,  Henry  having  slain  Richard  in  Bosworth-field,  the 
crown  was  there  put  on  his  head  by  the  Lord  Stanley,  with  the  ge- 
neral acclamations  of  the  people.  But  he  was  wise  enough  to  think 
his  title  to  it  was  not  very  good,  till  it  was  made  so,  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  and  therefore,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  pro- 
cured one  to  pass  in  these  words ; 

'  For  the  Wealth,  Prosperity,  and  Surety  of  this  Realm  of  England, 
'  and  for  avoiding  of  all  Ambiguities  and  Questions  (the  wisest  of 
'  our  princes,  you  see,  had  no  little  opinion  of  the  authority  of  a 
^  parliament  in  this  point)  be  it  ordained,  &c.  That  the  inheritanceof 

*  the  crown  of  the  realms  of  England  and  France,  with  all  the  pre- 

*  eminences  arid  dignities  royal  to  the  same  appertaining,  and  the 
^  ligeances  to  the  king  belonging,  beyond  the  seas,  &c.  shall  be,  rest, 
^  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  royal  person  of  our  Sovereign  Lord, 
'  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  in  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  coming 
^  perpetually,  with  the  grace  of  God,  and  so  to  endure,  and  na 

*  other  +. 

Thus  did  the  wisest  of  our  kings  establish  himself,  and  the  best 
of  our  historians  X  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  his 
wisdom,  that  he  did  not  press  to  have  this  as  a  declaration  or  recog.^ 
nltion  of  ancient  right,  but  only  as  an  establishment  of  the  possession^' 

*  And  the  same  1ord»  the  king,  by,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  said  three  estates  of  tiMr 
kingdom,  and  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  doth  grant  all  and  singular  the  premises,  contained 
in  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  pronouacctb,  decfeeth,  and  declareth  the  same  for  true  anA 
undoubted. 

t  Bucks  Rich.  5«  Lib.  S-  F*  14>.  I  Lord  Bacou  U*  7-F:  i^l** 
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which  he  then  had;  nor  to  hare  the  remainder  limited  to  any  person 
after  the  determination  of  his  estate,  but  was  content  with  the  settle, 
tnent  upon  himself,  and  the  issue  of  his  own  body,  leaving  it  to  the 
Uw,  to  decide  what  was  to  follow  upon  the  failure  of  such  heirs. 

Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  clear,  than  that  Henry  the  Seventh  de« 
pended  intirely  on  this  parliamentary  title,  without  extending  any 
pretences  of  his  wife's  (who  was  heir  of  the  house  of  York)  beyond 
this  establishment,  inasmuch  as  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  other 
publick  tests  and  securities,  which  were  required  at  that  time  of 
the  subjects,  were  not  in  general  terms,  to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and 
successors,  but  only  to  the  king,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body 
lawfully  begotten.  An  instance  of  this  (without  going  any  further) 
may  be  seen  amongst  the  records,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  late 
History  of  the  Reformation  *,  where  Cardinal  Adrian,  when  he  was 
promoted  by  Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  bishoprick  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
renounces  all  clauses  in  the  pope's  bulls,  which  may  be  prejudicial 
domino  meo  supremo^  Sf  hwredibus  suis  corpore  suo  legitime  pro^ 
creatis^  Anglue  regibus  ;  and  he  does  afterwards  swear  allegiance 
iD  him,  in  the  very  same  words,  without  taking  any  notice  of  remoter 
beirs. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  the  heir  to  this  entail,  succeeded  his  father ; 
and  though  he  attempted  as  much  for  arbitrary  power,  and  used  par. 
liaments  with  as  little  respect  as  any  of  his  predecessors ;  yet  even 
be  never  doubted  of  their  power  in  settling  the  succession,  but 
Talued  it  much  and  resorted  to  it  frequently* 

In  the  twenty  .fifth  year  of  his  reign  an  act  \  passed,  wherein  the 
parliament  say,  they  were  bounden  to  provide  for  the  perfect  surety 
of  the  succession  (they  did  not  certainly  reckon  themselves  bound  to 
do  a  thing  that  was  not  in  their  power.)  And  then  they  take  notice 
of  the  great  mischiefs  and  effusions  of  blood  which  had  happened  by 
reason  of  the  doubtfulness  of  the  true  title ;  and  for  the  avoiding  of 
all  futore  questions,  do  enact, '  that  the  imperial  crovm  of  this  realm 

*  shall  be  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully 

*  begotten  on  Queen  Anne,  and  the  heirs  of  the  bodies  of  such  several 
^  sons  respectively,  according  to  the  course  of  inheritance ;  and  for 
^  default  of  such  issue,  then  to  the  sons  of  his  body  in  like  manner  ; 
^  and  upon  failure  of  such  issue,  then  to  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  and  after 
^  her  to  any  other  issue  in  tail,  and  then  the  remainder  is  limited  io 
^  the  right  heirs  of  Henry  the  Eighth.'  By  the  same  statute  every 
fabject  at  his  full  age  is  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  defend  the  contents 
of  it,  and  the  refusal  is  made  misprision  of  treason.  And  the  next 
parliament  X^  which  was  held  in  the  year  following,  does  particolarly 
onact  an  oath  for  that  purpose. 

Some  few  years  after,  these  acts  were  repealed,  and  the  parliament  |} 
onlailed  the  crown  upon  the  king,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  by 
Queen  Jane ;  and  power  is  given  the  king,  for  want  of  issue  of  his 
body,  to  dispose  of  the  succession  by  his  letters  patents,  or  his  last 
WUI. 

•  Boraet*s  Hist*  of  Uie  lUramaUon,  Collect,  ad  Libt  S*  F« }»  4* 
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It  18  also  made  treason,  if  any  usurp  upon  those,  to  whom  it  is  so 
appointed.  Here  the  parliament  do  not  only  use  their  power  of 
changing  the  succession,  but  they  delegate  it  to  another. 

And,  in  the  thirty  .fifth  year  of  this  king's  reign,  the  parliament*^ 
by  another  act,  take  notice  of  the  great  and  high  trust  which  the 
subjects  had  in  him,  in  putting  into  his  hands  wholly  the  order  and 
declaration  of  the  succession ;  yet  the  king  being  then  ready  to  go 
into  France,  they  do  enact,  that  after  his  death  and  the  death  of 
Prince  Edward,  without  issue,  the  crown  should  be  to  the  Lady 
Mary,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body;  but  both  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  king  should  limit  by  his  letters  patents,  or  by  his  last  will^ 
signed  with  his  hand :  And  if  the  Lady  Mary  performed  not  those 
conditions,  that  then  the  crown  should  go  to  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  as  if. 
the  Lady  Mary  had  been  dead  without  issue ;  and  if  the  Lady  Elisa* 
beth  neglected  to  perform  such  conditions,  then  it  should  go  to  snch 
other  person  as  the  king  should  appoint,  in  the  same  manner  as  before^ 
as  if  the  Lady  Elisabeth  had  been  dead  without  issued.  Andautho* 
rity  is  given  to  him,  by  his  letters  patents,  or  his  last  will  signed 
with  his  own  hand,  to  appoint  the  crown  to  remain  to  such  persoQ 
or  persons  and  for  such  estate,  and  under  such  conditions  as  he  should 
please. 

An  oath  also  for  obserring  this  statute  is  appointed,  and  it  Is  made 
treason  to  refuse  it,  or  to  disturb  or  interrupt  any  person,  to  whom 
it  is  limited  by  this  act,  or  should  be  by  the  king,  pursuant  te  the 
power  given  him  thereby. 

This  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove,  that  it  was  the  uniTersal 
opinion  of  that  age,  that  the  succession  was  wholly  under  the  contronl 
of  parliament,  who  not  only  limited  it  as  they  pleased  themselves, 
but  subjected  it  to  conditions,  and  to  the  appointment  of  others.  But 
the  thing  was  in  its  own  nature  so  evident,  that  they  who  had 
the  greatest  reason,  and  were  most  concerned  to  do  it,  did  never 
presume  to  question  the  power  of  a  parliament  in  this  point. 

Lethington,  secretary  of  Scotland,  in  a  letter,  of  his,  written  to 
Sir  William  Cecil  J,  then  secretary  of  state  here,  wherein  he  argues 
in  behalf  of  the  title  of  his  mistress,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  to  suc« 
ceed  Queen  Elisabeth,  against  a  pretended  disposition  made  by  the 
last  will  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  his  niece  the  Lady  Frances, 
daughter  to  the  French  Queen,  if  his  own  issue  failed,  says  of  these 
statutes  that  gave  the  king  power  to  dispose  of  the  crown,  that  thej 
were  against  equity  to  disinherit  a  race  of  foreign  princes,  and  that  tlief 
were  made  in  an  abrupt  time  (as  he  terms  it),  but  yet  he  confesses, 
that  since  the  thing  was  done,  it  was  now  valid  and  unavoidable, 
unless  some  circumstances  did  annihilate  the  limitation  and  disposition 
made  by  King  Henry's  will. 

And  so  he  proceeds  to  prove  that  the  power,  which  was  giren  to 
the  king  by  these  statutes,  was  not  pursued  (which  it  ought  to  have 
been  most  strictly,  and  in  a  precise  form)  for  that  the  king  never 
signed  the  will,  but  that  his  name,  set  to  it,  was  forged:  nay,  I  will 

•  35  H.  3.  cap.  1.  t  See  the  inttrument  of  Quten  Jane*«  procUmatiao,  lie*  la  vol*  U 
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Tentare  to  say  that  in  all  the  books,  which  were  written  to  support 
the  claim  of  the  Scotish  Queen  against  King  Henry's  will  (though  the 
whole  power  and  wealth  of  the  Guises  were  employed  to  set  every 
wit  at  work  on  that  design  *  )  there  was  never  any  stress  laid  upon 
it,  or  so  much  as  a  pretence  that  these  acts  of  parliament  were  void 
or  ineffectual  in  themselves.  In  that  discourse  which  was  published 
by  Philips,  and  composed  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  one  of  the  justi. 
ces  of  the  common  pleas,  who  was  (in  Judge  Dodderidge's  opinion) 
a  person  of  an  incomparable  sharpness  of  wit,  there  was  all  the  help 
that  learning  either  in  divinity,  civil  or  common  laws,  could  give; 
yet  there  the  authority  of  the  parliament  in  the  case,  and  the  validity 
of  these  statutes,  is  all  along  admitted.  Indeed,  they  endeavour  to 
put  some  other  construction  upon  the  statutes:  but  their  great  argu. 
ment  is,  that  King  Henry,  as  king,  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  the 
crown,  and  therefore  these  laws  only  gave  him  an  authority,  and  made 
him  only  as  it  were  a  commissioner,  and  therefore,  as  all  other  au. 
thorities  (especially  being  in  derogation  of  the  course  of  the  common 
line)  was  to  be  strictly  followed.  They  allow  that  he  had  sufficient 
power  to  devise,  and  that  he  might  honourably  have  used  that  power ; 
but  that  he  ever  did  exercise  that  authority,  is  the  thing  denied.  But 
it  is  time  for  us  to  go  on. 

Edward  the  Sixth  succeeded  his  father  and  took  upon  him  a  power, 
which  surely  no  king  ever  had,  to  dispose  of  his  crown,  by  will.  But 
that  disposition  serving  to  no  other  purpose  but  and  after, 
to  the  ruin  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  +,  his  sister  Queen  Mary  first, 
Queen  Elisabeth,  enjoyed  the  crown  according  to  the  limitation 
of  the  statute,  35  H.  Vlll.c,  1.  and,  that  one  of  them  had  no 
pther  title,  must  be  agreed  by  all :  For  Queen  Catharine  was  alive, 
at  the  time  when  Elisabeth  was  born  ;  so  that,  if  the  first  marriage 
was  unlawful.  Queen  Mary ;  and  if  the  second  was  unlawful.  Queen 
Elisabeth  must  necessarily  have  been  illegitimate, 

I  cannot  but  observe  one  passage  to  our  present  purpose,  which  I 
meet  with  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary.  Sir  Edward  Montague,  first 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  afterwards  of  the  King's 
Bench  (one  who  had  the  reputation  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  lawyer 
of  his  age  X)  being  accused  to  have  drawn  the  will  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  whereby  that  queen  was  to  have  been  disinherited,  and  being 
in  great  danger  upon  that  account,  drew  up  a  state  of  his  own  case, 
and  therein  sets  forth,  that  the  great  reason  which  prevailed  with  him 
to  obey  the  king  in  that  particular,  and  upon  which  he  did  still  rely 
for  his  indemnity,  was,  that  if  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  crown, 
(he  took  it  by  force  of  the  act  of  parliament,  which  did  limit  it  to 
her  in  remainder ;  so  that  she  came  in  as  a  purchaser,  and  not  in 
privity  of  estate  to  her  brother,  and  consequently  could  not  puntsli 
treasons  or  offences  committed  in  his  time  ||. 

*  I  must  needs  also  observe,  that  in  the  articles  made  upon  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  which  were  confirmed 

•  fee  a  trratite  of  the  title  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  succettion,  pages  38,  39.  &€•  Lib*  $• 
podd.  Eng).  Ijiwyer,  page  8-  ^ 
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hy  act  of  parliament,  the  several  crowns  and  territories  of  Philip 
are  distributed,  part  to  Charles  the  Infant  of  Spain,  part  to  the 
issue  of  the  intended  marriage  *.  Whereby  it  does  appear  not 
only  what  opinion  all  Europe  had  of  the  power  of  an  English  par. 
liament,  but  also  that  by  the  consent  of  the  estates  of  other  realms^ 
crowns  might  be  limited  and  disposed  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
descent. 

In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  the  parliament  recognise  her 
title  to  the  crownf,  with  express  relation  to  the  statute  35  H.  VIII. 
which  invests  it  in  her  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  and  do  enact  that 
the  limitation,  made  by  that  statute,  shall  stand  and  remain  as  a  law 
for  ever,  and  all  sentences,  judgments,  and  decrees  to  the  contrary', 
are  declared  to  be  void,  and  appointed  to  be  cancelled.  And  the  se. 
veral  offences,  which  are  made  treason  by  another  statute  in  the  same 
year,  are  all  restrained  to  the  queen  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  only: 
The  parliament  intending  to  extend  that  new  security  no  farther  than 
her  estate  in  the  crown  (which  she  took  by  that  parliamentary  limi- 
tation) did  extend. 

In  her  thirteenth  year  it  was  enacted  J,  that  if  any  person  claim 
title  to  the  crown  for  himself  or  any  other,  during  her  life,  or  shall 
not  upon  demand  acknowledge  her  right,  '  he  shall  be  disabled,  daring 
his  life,  to  have  the  crown  in  succession  as  if  he  was  naturally  dead*' 
And  to  affirm  right  of  succession  iu  such  claimer  or  usurper,  (after 
proclamation  made  of  such  claim  or  usurpation)  is  made  treason* 
Nor  does  the  statute  slop  there,  but  makes  it  treason,  during  th« 
life  of  the  queen,  and  forfeiture  of  all  goods  and  chattels  after  her 
decease,  to  affirm  that  the  queen,  with  and  by  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, is  not  able  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and 
validity  to  limit  and  bind  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and  the  descent, 
limitation,  inheritance,  and  government  thereof ;  or  that  this  or  any 
other  statute  made  by  parliament,  with  the  queen's  assent,  is  not  or 
ought  not  to  be  for  ever  of  sufficient  force  to  bind  and  govern  all 
persons,  their  rights  and  titles,  that  may  claim  any  interest  or  possL 
bility  in  or  to  the  crown  in  possession,  remainder,  inheritance,  sue. 
cession,  or  otherwise.  It  were  well  if  some  rash  men,  who  presume 
in  their  discourses  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  parliament  (that  is, 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons)  in  the  great  business  of  the  succes. 
sion,  would  be  so  wise  as  to  remember  this  act  (which  is  still  in 
force)  and  the  penalty  to  which  they  subject  themselves  by  such  sawcy 
talk.  That  incomparable  statesman  the  I^ord  Burleigh  had  another 
kind  of  opinion  of  the  security  which  an  act  of  parliament  could  gira 
his  royal  mistress,  by  making  the  Scotish  Queen  (the  Popish  succes- 
sor of  that  time)  unable  and  unworthy  of  the  succession ;  as  appears 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  about  this  time,  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham| 
then  ambassador  in  France  ||. 

In  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  it  was  enacted  §, 
that  if  any  invasion  was  made,  or  rebellion,  or  other  thing  tending  to 
the  hurt  of  her  person,  by,  or  for,  or  with  the  privity  of  any  one  who- 

•  I.  Mar.  Pari.  <2.  cap-  9.  f  I  EWt.  c  3,  and  »•    |  19  ElU«  C>  i*  Bast*  TreMOn^  17^ 
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•hoald  or  might  pretend  title  to  the  crown,  and  the  lame  theuld  \m 
adjudged  in  such  manner  as  that  law  appoints,  then  eTery  person, 
against  whom  such  judgment  should  be  given,  should  be  excluded 
and  disabled  for  ever  to  have  or  claim  the  crown ;  and  that  the  sub* 
jects  of  this  realm  lawfully  might,  by  all  forcible  and  possible  meana^ 
pursue  all  such  oifenders :  and  their  issues,  assenting  or  privy  thereto, 
are  in  like  manner  disabled,  and  to  be  pursued.  And  this  act  was 
made  in  pursuance  of  an  association  entered  into  by  the  people,  in  the 
vacancy  of  parliament,  out  of  their  great  zeal  for  the  preservation  of 
the  life  of  that  excellent  princess. 

By  virtue  of  this  statute,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  afterwardi 
executed,  as  appears  by  the  commission  for  her  tryal  *. 

King  James,  her  son,  who  was  a  wiser  prince,  and  not  wholly  go* 
Terned  by  priests,  as  his  mother  was,  though  he  had  the  same  preten- 
ces that  she  had,  yet  never  disputed  his  right,  or  set  on  foot  any  title, 
during  the  life  of  the  ever  renowned  queen;  though  she  would  never 
suffer  him  to  be  declared  her  successor.  He  was  too  wise  to  incur 
the  like  disability  as  his  mother  had  done,  and  to  contest  a  title  esta- 
blished by  parliament. 

After  Queen  Elisabeth's  death,  the  act  of  recognition,  made 
upon  Ring  James's  coming  to  the  crown,  doth  particularly  insist 
upon  that  title,  which  was  raised  by  act  of  parliament  to  Henry 
the  Seventh,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  that  immediately, 
upon  the  queen's  decease,  the  crown  descended  and  came  to  King 
James ;  so  that  you  see  the  title  of  Queen  Elisabeth  is  again  acknow. 
ledged  by  parliament.  And  the  entail  made  by  the  statute  of  35 
Hen.  8.  being  spent  upon  her  death  without  issue,  King  James  comes 
in,  as  next  heir  to  the  old  entail  made  the  first  year  of  Henry  the 
Seventh. 

Thus,  I  have  set  down  before  you  the  whole  course  of  the  English 
fuccession,  as  plainly,  as  truly,  and  as  briefly  as  is  possible.  I  shall 
leave  every  man  to  make  his  own  observations  on  this  historical  de« 
duction:  but  this  one  observation,  I  believe,  all  men  must  make  from 
it,  that  it  hath  been  the  constant  opinion  of  all  ages,  that  the  parlia^ 
ment  of  England  had  an  unquestionable  power  to  limit,  restrain,  and 
qualify  the  succession  as  they  pleased,  and  that  in  all  ages  they  have 
put  their  power  in  practice;  and  that  the  historian  had  reason  for  say^ 
log,  that  seldom,  or  never,  the  third  heir,  in  a  right  descent,  enjoyed 
the  crown  of  England. 

It  were  as  easy  to  shew,  that  in  all  other  kingdoms,  the  next  of 
blood  hath  been  frequently  excluded  from  the  succession-!- ;  but  the 
history  of  our  own  country  is  our  business ;  yet  I  cannot  forbear  re., 
citing  the  speech  which  ambassadors,  sent  from  the  States  of  France, 
made  to  Charles  of  Lorrain,  when  they  had  solemnly  rejected  him 
(though  he  was  brother  to  Loys  d'  Outremes,  and  next  heir  to  the 
crown)  and  had  elected  Hugh  Capet  for  their  king.  They  told  him, 
thai  every  one  knew  that  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  France  be^ 
longed  to  him,  and  not  Hugh  Capet  X*     But  yet  (say  they  the  yerj 

«  Rlfmn«iMiy*«  Hist,  of  Mary  Quec[0  of  ScoUaud,  fol.  179 .   t  Pwlel,  fol.  ft  •  ia  viu  H>  1* 
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same  laws,  which  give  you  this  right  of  succession,  do  now  judge  yon 
also  unworthy  of  the  same  ;  for  that  you  have  not  hitherto  endea- 
voured to  frame  your  manners  according  to  the  prescript  of  those 
laws,  nor  according  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  your  country,  b«t 
rather  hate  allied  yourself  with  the  German  nation,  our  old  ene* 
mies,  and  have  loved  their  vile  and  base  manners.  Wherefore,  see* 
ing  you  have  forsaken  the  ancient  virtue  and  sweetness  of  your 
country,  we  have  also  forsaken  and  abandoned  you,  and  have  chosen 
Hugh  Capet  for  our  king,  and  put  you  back  ;  and  this,  without  anj 
scruple  of  conscience  at  all,  esteeming  it  better,  and  more  just,  te 
live  under  him,  enjoying  our  ancient  laws,  customs,  privileges,  and 
liberties,  than  under  you,  the  heir  by  blood,  in  oppressions,  strange 
customs,  and  cruelty.  For,  as  those,  who  are  to  make  a  voyage  at 
sea,  do  not  much  consider  whether  the  pilot  be  owner  of  the  ship, 
but  whether  he  be  skilful  and  wary  :  so  our  care  is,  to  have  a  prince 
to  govern  us  gently  and  happily  (which  is  the  end  for  which  princes 
were  appointed),  and  for  these  ends  we  judge  this  man  fitter  to  be 
our  kiug. 

Certainly,  it  were  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  have  an  opinion 
prevail,  that  the  king,  in  concurrence  with  his  parliament,  should 
not  have  power  to  change  the  direct  order  of  succession,  though  the 
preservation  both  of  him  and  his  people  did  depend  upon  it.  For  it 
does  directly  tend  to  anarchy,  and  makes  the  government  to  want 
power  to  defend  itself,  by  making  such  alterations,  as  the  variety  of 
accidents  in  several  ages  may  make  absolutely  necessary.  There 
must  be  a  supreme  uncontroulable  power  lodged  somewhere.  And 
the  men,  who  talk  at  this  rate,  can  hardly  find  where  it  is  lodged  in 
England,  if  not  in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  parliament. 

But  when  a  man  begins  to  ask  a  reason  of  this  doctrine  of  theirs, 
that  proximit}'  of  blood  does  give  a  title  unchangeable  by  any  human 
laws,  the  teachers  of  it  difier  exceedingly.  Some  of  them  tell  us  of  a 
divine  patriarchal  right,  which  kings,  as  natural  fathers  of  their 
people,  have  derived  down  to  them  from  Adam.  And  this  notion, 
though  it  be  no  older  than  the  present  age,  has  been  very  frequent 
in  men's  mouths  and  books,  and  has  much  pleased  of  late  (as  new 
things  use  to  do.)  But  they  consider  not,  that,  if  this  be  true,  there 
never  can  be  but  one  rightful  monarch  in  the  universe ;  that  is,  he 
only  who  is  the  direct  and  lineal  heir  of  Adam  then  living.  And 
thus  these  great  patrons  of  absolute  power,  instead  of  supporting, 
do  shake  the  thrones  of  all  the  princes  in  the  world,  since  none  of 
them,  at  this  day,  can  make  out  any  such  title. 

There  are  others,  who,  being  desirous  to  bestow  upon  the  crown 
a  compliment  of  the  like  nature,  which  they  were  at  the  same  time  > 
obtaining  from  it,  have  declared  in  general,  that  monarchy  is  of 
divine  right,  that  princes  succeed  by  the  laws  of  God,  that  their  title 
is  not  subject  to  any  earthly  cognisance,  nor  owing  to  any  consent 
of  the  people.  But  the  consequences  of  this  opinion  are  not  once 
considered  by  these  men,  that  thereby  the  property  of  all  subjects 
and  the  laws  of  all  countries  are  destroyed  together.  For  no  humaii 
Ifiws  or  contracts  can  bind  pr  restrain  a  power  divinely  instituted. 

I 
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tainders  were  reversed  ;  and  they  all  agree  that  their  attaindert 
should  first  be  annulled.  But  then  they  proceed  to  say,  That  there 
was  no  necessity  that  the  king's  attainder  should  be  reversed;  for 
that  he  might  enable  himself,  and  needed  not  any  act  of  reversal* 
But  surely  they  said  very  wisely  in  what  they  said,  for  he,  who  had 
won  a  crown  in  the  field,  had  gone  a  great  way  tovrards  enabling 
himself  to  wear  it.  Most  sure  it  is,  that  if  an  act  of  reversal  were 
necessary  before  he  could  sit,  that  then  it  was  impossible  he  ever 
should  sit  there,  because  no  such  act  could  be  made,  without  the 
royal  assent.  Henry  the  Seventh  was  then  king  de  fadOj  and  in 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  it  was  somewhat  of  the  latest  to  con. 
sider,  whether  he  was  qualified  or  not.  Certainly  it  had  been 
strange  self-denial  in  the  judges,  and  a  neglect  of  themselves  (which 
b  not  usual  with  them)  to  have  alledged  an  incurable  disability  in 
the  king,  from  whence  they  had  their  patents  and  authority. 

In  the  next  place  let  us  consider,  what  precedent  the  judges  ciim 
to  justify  this  opinion  of  theirs,  and  how  opposite  it  is.  Henry  the 
Sixth,  being  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Edvrard  the  Fourth,  the 
conqueror  called  a  parliament,  and  got  an  act  to  pass,  whereby 
Henry  was  disabled  to  hold  the  crown.  About  ten  years  after, 
Henry  regains  the  kingdom,  and  upon  this  re.accession  to  the  crown 
(as  it  is  usually  called)  this  act  is  never  repealed.  But  does  not 
every  child  see  the  reasons  of  it  ?  For  if  Henry  was  lawful  king  (and 
before  he  was  not  to  doubt  that)  the  act  itself  was  void,  inasmuch  as 
it  wanted  the  royal  assent.  So  that  for  him  to  have  procured  an  act 
of  repeal,  had  been  to  affirm  a  title  to  the  crown  in  Edward.  Bat 
without  doubt,  this  opinion  of  the  judges,  as  it  is  applied  by  the 
objectors,  was  new  and  unheard  of  before.  We  see  the  king  of 
France  was  otherwise  informed  by  the  learned  men  in  the  time  of 
Ring  John,*  for  they  thought  his  blood  corrupted,  and  him  uncapa. 
ble  of  taking  the  crown  by  descent,  because  he  was  attainted  of 
treason  ;  which  prevailed  with  that  king  to  send  over  his  son  Lewis, 
to  put  in  his  claim,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  next  heir.  It 
also  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  true  reason,  why  the  generality 
of  the  nation  did  so  long  approve  the  title  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
was,  because  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  York  were  attainted  of 
treason,  and  their  blood  corrupted.  But  as  soon  as  ever  this  cor. 
ruption  was  purged,  and  Richard  Duke  of  York  was  declared  heir 
apparent  by  parliament,  the  people  soon  forsook  the  Lancastrians^ 
and  set  the  house  of  York  on  the  throne. 

Nay  the  very  learned  men  of  the  J^ame  age  with  these  judges 
thought  quite  otherwise,  as  will  appear  beyond  contradiction,  in 
this  famous  case  which  follows.  Richard  the  Third  had  two  elder 
brothers,  Edward  and  George  Duke  of  Clarence.  Richard,  design* 
ing  to  secure  the  crown  to  himself,  had  procured  the  children  of 
Edward  to  be  declared  illegitimate,  yet  still  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
had  issue  living,  which  might  pretend.  But  observe  what  the  par« 
liament  say  (as  to  this)  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  the  Third tf 
f  That,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  George  Doke 
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^  of  Clarence  was  attainted  of  treason,  by  reason  whereof  all  the 
^  issue  of  the  said  George  was,  and  is  disabled  and  barred  of  all 

*  right  and  claim,  that  in  any  case,  he,  or  his  issue,  might  have,  or 

*  challenge  by  inheritance  to  the  crown,  and  dignity  royal  of  these 
'  realms*  After  that  we  consider,  that  you  be  the  undoubted  heir, 
^  &c.     And  so  they  proceed,  affirming  that  all  learned  men  in  the 

*  laws  do  approve  his  title.*  You  see,  within  less  than  three  years 
before  this  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  whole  parliament  do  not  only 
give  their  opinion,  but  assure  you  that  all  learned  men  of  that  time 
held  clearly,  that  an  attainder  did  hinder  the  descent  of  the  crown, 
and  incapacitate  the  person  to  take  it.  Nay,  what  goes  yet  further 
in  this  matter,  Richard  himself,  though  he  was  as  jealous  to  secure 
his  title  as  ever  tyrant  was,  and  had  as  good  advice  to  discern  the 
most  distant  danger ;  though  he  was  always  restless  in  endeavouring 
to  get  the  Earl  of  Richmond  into  his  hands,  who  was  a  very  remote 
pretender,  and  only  descended  from  a  bastard  of  the  house  of  Lan. 
caster,  yet  he  feared  nothing  on  this  side.  He  knew  how  he  had 
wronged  the  children  of  his  brother  Edward,  and  could  not  be  at 
ease  till  he  had  sent  them  out  of  the  world ;  but  he  let  the  children  of 
his  brother  Clarence  live,  without  apprehending  any  danger  from 
them,  because  their  blood  was  corrupteid,  and  all  possibility  of  descent 
taken  from  them,  by  the  attainder  of  their  father.  It  was  this  only 
preserved  them  alive,  and  not  any  remorse  of  conscience,  or  any 
niceness  in  sending  another  nephew  out  of  the  world,  after  those 
whom  he  had  dispatched  before.  This  notable  case,  attended  with 
these  circumstances,  will  convince  every  man  either  that  the  judges 
intended  no  such  thing  by  their  opinion  as  some  men  fancy,  or  else 
at  least  that  extra  judicial  opinions  were  then  as  apocryphal  as  they 
have  been  since. 

Consider,  lastly,  the  unreasonableness  of  this  doctrine,  which  tends 
direcdy  to  subvert  government,  and  to  put  the  life  of  the  king 
tegnant  into  the  hands  of  his  successor.  The  next  heir  may  com. 
mit  rapes,  and  murders,  and  treasons  ;  burn  cities,  or  betray  fleets  ; 
may  conspire  against  the  life  of  his  prince,  and  yet,  after  all,  if  by 
flight  or  force  he  can  save  himself,  till  some  of  his  accomplices  can 
get  the  king  dispatched,  in  spight  of  all  laws  and  justice  he  must 
come  to  the  crown,  and  be  innocent. 

But  when  I  reflect  what  sort  of  men  I  am  arguing  with,  and  how 
willingly  they  use  to  submit  to  authority,  I  think  I  shall  convince 
them  best  by  citing  the  opinions  of  two  great  men,  the  one  a  cardi. 
.nal,  the  other  a  lord.chancellor,  both  of  them  martyrs  for  the  papal 
supremacy  ;  I  mean,  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Tho.  Moor.  And,  if 
their  judgments  approve  the  power  of  parliaments  in  the  business  of 
the  succession,  it  cannot  but  weigh  very  much  on  such  occasion^  as 
this.  It  is  well  known,  how  *  with  resolution,  even  to  death,  they 
refused  the  oath  of  succession  which  the  parliament  had  framed, 
because  therein  the  king's  supremacy  was  avowed,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  suspected  to  dissemble,  when  at  the  very  same  time 
fliey  declared,  that,  if  that  of  supremacy  was  left  out,  they  would 
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^  of  Clarence  was  attainted  of  treason,  by  reason  whereof  all  the 
^  issue  of  the  said  George  was,  and  is  disabled  and  barred  of  all 
^  right  and  claim,  that  in  any  case,  he,  or  his  issue,  might  have,  or 

•  cl^llenge  by  inheritance  to  the  crown,  and  dignity  royal  of  these 
'  realms.  After  that  we  consider,  that  you  be  the  undoubted  heir, 
^  &c.     And  so  they  proceed,  affirming  that  all  learned  men  in  the 

*  laws  do  approve  his  title.*  You  see,  within  less  than  three  years 
before  this  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  whole  parliament  do  not  only 
give  their  opinion,  but  assure  you  that  all  learned  men  of  that  time 
held  clearly,  that  an  attainder  did  hinder  the  descent  of  the  crown, 
and  incapacitate  the  person  to  take  it.  Nay,  what  goes  yet  further 
in  this  matter,  Richard  himself,  though  he  was  as  jealous  to  secure 
his  title  as  ever  tyrant  was,  and  had  as  good  advice  to  discern  the 
most  distant  danger  ;  though  he  was  always  restless  in  endeavouring 
to  get  the  Earl  of  Richmond  into  his  hands,  who  was  a  very  remote 
pretender,  and  only  descended  from  a  bastard  of  the  house  of  Lan. 
caster,  yet  he  feared  nothing  on  this  side.  He  knew  how  he  had 
wronged  the  children  of  his  brother  Edward,  and  could  not  be  at 
ease  till  he  had  sent  them  out  of  the  world ;  but  he  let  the  children  of 
his  brother  Clarence  live,  without  apprehending  any  danger  from 
them,  because  their  blood  was  corrupted,  and  all  possibility  of  descent 
taken  from  them,  by  the  attainder  of  their  father.  It  was  this  only 
preserved  them  alive,  and  not  any  remorse  of  conscience,  or  any 
niceness  in  sending  another  nephew  out  of  the  world,  after  those 
whom  he  had  dispatched  before.  This  notable  case,  attended  with 
these  circumstances,  will  convince  every  man  either  that  the  judges 
intended  no  such  thing  by  their  opinion  as  some  men  fancy,  or  else 
at  least  that  extra  judicial  opinions  were  then  as  apocryphal  as  they 
have  been  since. 

Consider,  lastly,  the  unreasonableness  of  this  doctrine,  which  tends 
directly  to  subvert  government,  and  to  put  the  life  of  the  king 
regnant  into  the  hands  of  his  successor.  The  next  heir  may  com. 
mit  rapes,  and  murders,  and  treasons  ;  burn  cities,  or  betray  fleets  ; 
may  conspire  against  the  life  of  his  prince,  and  yet,  after  all,  if  by 
flight  or  force  he  can  save  himself,  till  some  of  his  accomplices  can 
get  the  king  dispatched,  in  spight  of  all  laws  and  justice  he  must 
come  to  the  crown,  and  be  innocent. 

But  when  I  reflect  what  sort  of  men  I  am  arguing  with,  and  how 
willingly  they  use  to  submit  to  authority,  I  think  I  shall  convince 
them  best  by  citing  the  opinions  of  two  great  men,  the  one  a  cardi. 
nal,  the  other  a  lord.chancellor,  both  of  them  martyrs  for  the  papal 
supremacy  ;  I  mean,  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Tho.  Moor.  And,  if 
their  judgments  approve  the  power  of  parliaments  in  the  business  of 
the  succession,  it  cannot  but  weigh  very  much  on  such  occasion^  as 
this.  It  is  well  known,  how  *  with  resolution,  even  to  death,  they 
refused  the  oath  of  succession  which  the  parliament  had  framed, 
because  therein  the  king's  supremacy  was  avowed,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  suspected  to  dissemble,  when  at  the  very  same  time 
they  declared,  that,  if  that  of  supremacy  was  left  out,  they  would 
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'Willingly  swear  an  oath  to  maintain  the  succession  of  the  crown  io 
the  issue  of  the  king^s  present  marriage,  as  it  was  then  established  by 
parliament,  and  gaTe  this  reason  for  it,  that  this  was  in  the  power  of 
a  parliament  to  determine ;  but  not  who  was  supreme  head  of  th<$ 
church.  Sir  Tho.  Moor  went  further,  and  owned  a  very  strange 
opinion  of  their  power  in  this  point.  But  he  says  expresly  at  the 
Bame  time,  that  the  parliament  had  unquestionable  authority  in  the 
ordering  the  succession,  and  that  the  people  were  bound  to  obey 
them  therein. 

After  the  testimonies  of  these  two  great  Papists,  it  will  be  little  to 
^dd  the  testimony  of  a  Protestant.  But  yet  I  will  mention  what  Sir 
Walter  Rawleigb  (who  was  no  inconsiderable  man,  though  a  Protes. 
taQt)  says  in  his  incomparable  preface  to  the  history  of  the  world  : 
^  Without  doubt  (says  he)  human  reason  would  have  judged  no 
^  otherwise,  but  that  Henry  the  Fourth  had  rendered  the  succession 
'  as  unquestionable,  by  the  act  of  parliament  which  he  had  procured 
^  to  entail  it  on  his  issues,  as  by  his  own  act  he  had  left  his  enemies 
*  powerless.' 

But  sinking  men  catch  hold  of  every  thing,  and,  when  they  cannot 
object  to  the  validity,  they  will  tell  us.  That  such  an  act  of  parlia. 
ment,  to  disinherit  the  next  heir,  is  unjust  and  without  a  sufficient 
ground. 

I  will  not,  at  present,  enter  into  a  dispute  how  far  the  difference 
of  religion,  which  will  also  necessarily  draw  on  a  change  in  the 
government,  does  justify  men  in  seeking  to  preserve  the  two  dearest 
things  on  earth  in  an  orderly  and  lawful  way.  I  will  not  (though  I 
safely  might)  challenge  these  men  to  tell  me,  wherever  any  settled 
nation  which  had  laws  of  their  own,  and  were  not  under  the  imme. 
diate  force  of  a  conqueror,  did  ever  admit  of  a  king  of  another  re. 
ligion  than  their  own.  I  will  not  insist  on  it  that  the  crown  is  not 
a  bare  inheritance,  but  an  inheritance  accompanying  an  office  of 
trust;  and  that,  if  a  man's  defects  render  him  uncapable  of  the 
trust,  he  has  also  forfeited  the  inheritance.  I  need  not  say  how  far 
a  nation  is  to  be  excused  for  executing  justice  summarily,  and  without 
the  tedious  formalities  of  law,  when  the  necessity  of  things  requires 
haste,  and  the  party  (lies  from  justice,  and  his  confederates  are 
numerous  and  daring,  and  the  prince's  life  in  danger. 

But  this  I  will  say,  that,  if  the  parliament  have  power  in  this 
thing,  which  I  need  not  prove,  by  shewing,  that  the  ordinary  course 
of  law  allows  heirs  to  be  disinherited  of  fines  and  recoveries,  and 
that  the  parliament,  in  all  ages,  has  frequently  done  it  by  making 
acts  to  alter  the  strongest  settlements,  where  equity  has  dictated  it^ 
though  the  heirs  were  never,  in  any  wise,  criminal :  There,  according 
io  Sir  Thomas  Moor's  opinion,  Hhe  people  are  bound,  in  conscience^ 
to  obey  their  laws,  and  must  not  pretend  to  enquire  whether  they 
were  made  upon  just  grounds.'  For  by  the  same  reason  they  may 
pretend  that  all  other  laws  were  made  without  just  cause,  and  re. 
fuse  obedience  to  any  of  them.  And  surely  those,  that  should  4o 
so,  would  be  an  excellent  loyal  party.  God  defend  this  natloft 
from  such  loyalty,  as  opposes  itself  to  the  laws. 
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IIETHER  the  history  of  the  succession  of  the  crown  will 
allow  so  good  and  clear  an  hereditary  right,  jure  humano^  tRe 
reader  will  best  judge,  by  the  short  historical  collection,  touching 
the  succession,  hereto  subjoined. 

In  the  heptarchy,  there  was  no  fixed  hereditary  right,  one  king 
tripping  up  the  heels  of  another,  as  he  had  power,  till  one  got  all. 

After  no  fixed  hereditary  right,  for  Athelstan,  tfie  great  king,  was 
a  bastard,  and  so  were  several  others ;  who,  by  their  courage  and 
policy,  got  the  crown;  so  that  a  law  was  made,  under  the  Saxon 
monarchy,  De  ordinatione  regum^  that  directed  the  election  of  kings^ 
prohibiting  bastards  to  be  elected. 

Edward  the  Confessor  was  not  king  jure  lusreditario, 

William  the  First,  called  the  Conqueror,  had  no  right  but  from 
the  people's  election. 

William  Rufus  was  elected  against  the  right  of  his  elder  brother. 

Henry  the  First  came  in  by  the  same  way. 

King  Stephen  was  elected  a  clero  Sf  populoy  and  confirmed  by  the 
Pope. 

Henry  the  Second  came  in  by  consent,  yet  he  had  no  hereditary 
right,  for  his  mother  was  living. 

Richard  the  First  was  charged  before  God  and  man,  by  the  arch- 
bishop, upon  his  coronation,  that  he  should  not  presume  to  take  the 
crown,  unless  he  resolved  faithfully  to  observe  the  laws. 

King  John,  his  brother,  because  his  elder  brother's  son  was  a 
foreigner,  was  elected  a  clero  Sf  populo^  and  being  divorced  from  his 
wife,  by  his  new  queen,  had  Henry  the  Third. 

Henry  the  Third  was  confirmed  and  settled  in  the  kingdom,  by  the 
general  election  of  the  people ;  and,  in  his  life.time,  the  nation  was 
sworn  to  the  succession  of  Edward  the  First,  before  he  went  to  the 
Holy.Land. 

Eidward  the  First,  being  out  of  England,  by  the  consent  of  lords 
and  commons,  was  declared  king. 

Edward  the  Second,  being  misled,  and  relying  too  much  upon  his 
favourites,  was  deposed,  and  his  son  was  declared  king  in  his 
life.time. 

Richard  the  Second,  for  his  eril  goveniment|  had  the  fate  of  the 
second  Edward. 
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Henry  the  Foarth  came  in  by  election  of  the  people,  to  whotl 
sncceeded  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  whose  time 
Richard  Duke  of  York  claimed  the  crown,  and  an  act  of  parliament 
was  made,  that  Henry  the  Sixth  should  enjoy  the  crown  for  his 
life,  and  the  said  duke  after  him ;  after  which.  King  Henry  raised 
an  army,  by  assistance  of  the  queen  and  prince,  and,  at  Wakefield, 
in  battle  kills  the  duke,  for  which,  in  parliament,  t  Ed.  4.  they 
were  all  by  act  of  parliament  attainted  of  treason ;  and  one  prin. 
cipal  reason  thereof  was,  for  that,  the  duke  being  declared  heir  to 
the  crown  after  Henry,  by  act  of  parliament,  they  had  killed  him* 

Edward  the  Fourth  enters  the  stage,  and  leaTes  Edward  the  Fifth 
to  succeed,  to  whom  succeeds  Richard  the  Third,  confirmed  king 
by  act  of  parliament,  upon  two  reasons :  Firsts  that,  by  reason  of  A 
preb.contract  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  Eklward  the  Fifth,  his  eldest 
son,  and  all  his  other  children,  were  bastards.  SecoruU^y  For  that 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  second  brother  to  Edward  the 
Fourth,  had  no  right,  because  the  duke  was  attainted  of  treason,  hy 
a  parliament  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Henry  the  Seventh  comes  in,  but  had  no  title.  FirH^  because 
Edward  the  Fourth^s  daughter  was  then  living.  Secondly^  his  own- 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  was  then  living. 

After  him  Henry  the  Eighth  wore  the  crown,  who  could  have  do 
title  by  the  father.  In  his  time,  the  succession  of  the  crown  was 
limited  three  several  times,  and  the  whole  nation  sworn  to  the  ob« 
servance. 

Sir  Thomas  Moor  declared,  that  the  parliament  hafi  a  power  to 
bind  the  succession,  and  would  subscribe  thereto. 
.  Edward  the  Sixth  succeeded,  but  his  mother  was  married  to  King 
Henry,  while  Catharine  of  Spain,  his  wife,  was  living. 
.  Queen  Mary  was  declared  a  bastard,  and,  by  virtue  of  ah  act 
of  parliament  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  she  succeeded ;  which  act  being 
repealed  in  the  first  of  her  reign,  and  the  crown  being  limited 
otherwise  by  parliament,  all  the  limitations  of  the  crown  in  Henry 
the  Eighth's  reign  were  avoided ;  so  that 

Queen  Elisabeth,  who  was  declared  a  bastard,  by  act  of  par« 
liiment,  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  and  limited  to  succeed,  in 
another  act  in  his  time,  and  that  act  repealed  by  Queen  Mary,  became 
queen  in  the  force  of  her  own  act  of  parliament,  which  declared  her 
lawful  queen. 

The  crown  was  entailed  in  Richard  the  Second's  time;  again  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth ;  again  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth) 
again  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth;  again  in  the  time  of  Richard 
the  Third ;  again  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh ;  thrice  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

And,  upon  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  to  Philip  of  Spain,  both 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Spain  were  entailed ;  whereby  it  was 
provided,  that,  of  the  several  children  to  be  begotten  upon  the  queen^ 
one  was  to  have  the  crown  of  England,  another  Spain,  another  the 
Low.Countries ;  the  articles  of  marriage,  to  this  purpose^  were 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  Pope's  bull. 
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&>  tkat  It  was  a^eed,  by  the  states  of  both  kingdoms,  and  the 
Low-Countries ;  and,  therefore,  probably,  the  uniTersal  opinion  of 
the  great  men  of  that  age,  that  kings  and  sovereign  princes,  with  the 
consent  of  their  states,  had  a  power  to  alter  and  bind  the  successioR 


of  the  crown^ 
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to  discover  the  Author^  was  published. 
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E  find  In  holy  writ,  that,  in  the  Jewish  law,  it  was  etpresly 
proWded  by  the  supreme  legislator,  '  That  a  bastard  should  not 
enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  even  to  the  tenth  genera* 
tion  :*  but  it  seems  the  unhappy  kingdom  of  France  allows  the 
bastard  himself,  not  only  to  enter  into  the  congregation^  but  to  settle 
himself  upon  the  throne,  and  to  bear  it  higher  than  all  the  preceding 
kings  before  him,  which  had  a  bettor  right  to  do  it,  as  being  the 
offspring  of  kings,  and  not  the  sons  of  the  people,  the  proper  term 
the  Roman  law  gives  to  bastards.  We  have  heard  of  the  SaUck  law, 
in  force  in  that  kingdom,  for  a  great  many  ages,  by  which  the  crown 
of  France  cannot  fall  from  the  sword  to  the  distaff;  but,  Hill  the 
blessed  days  of  our  august  monarch,  we  never  had  the  happiness  to 
be  acquainted  with  a  law  or  custom,  by  which  that  was  in  the  power 
of  a  Queen  of  France,  to  provide  us  an  heir  to  the  crown,  without 
the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  and  to  impose  upon  us,  for  Our 
king,  a  brat  of  another  man's  making.  All  the  reign  of  our  invinci^ 
ble  monarch  has  been  a  constant  series  of  wonders ;  but,  amongst 
them  all,  this  is  none  of  the  least.  That  he,  trho  was,  in  the  opinioa 
of  all  the  world,  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman,  from  his  birth  to 
the  end  of  the  Prince  of  Conde's  wars,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be,  ever  since,  no  less  than  the  son  of  I^ewis  the  Thirteenth.  After 
this,  let  no  body  call  in  question  the  commonly  supposed  fable  of  the 
transmutation  of  Iphis  from  a  woman  to  a  man,  since  to  be  tran« 
slated  from  a  bastard,  to  a  son  lawfully  begotten,  is  equally  ks  dif* 
ficult. 

Among  a  great  mdny  other  quarrels  I  have  with  the  English 
nation,  this  is  one,  That  they  are  a  people  too  nice  in  believing 
miracles;  and  their  haughtiness  is  such,  as  they  scorn,  forsooth,  to 
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believe  impossibilities :  for  albeit  they,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  wOrld 
about  thom,  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  little  bauble  Prince  of 
Wales  was  never  of  Queen  Mary's  bearing,  much  less  of  King 
James's  begetting  ;  yet,  if  these  infidels  had  been  as  well.mannerly 
credulous,  as  we  in  France  have  been,  of  the  wonderful  transmuta. 
tion  of  our  Lewis  le  Grand,  they  needed  not  have  made  all  tliis 
noise  about  THe'  little  impostor  infant,  but  might  have  comforted 
themselves  in  the  hopes,  that  he,  who  was  a  spurious  Prince  of 
Wales  to.day,  might  some  years  hence,  by  a  new  French  way  of 
transubstantiation,  become  a  lawfully  begotten  King  of  England. 
But  the  mischief  of  all  is,  these  stifi'.necked  hereticks,  ever  since  they 
fell  oflf  from  the  communion  of  the  holy  church,  make  bold  to  call 
in  question  all  our  miracles  ;  and  such  a  one,  as  this  would  be,  I  am 
afraid  they  would  stick  at,  amongst  others. 

Good  God  !  how  happy  had  it  been  for  France,  yea,  for  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  that  the  French  had  been  as  great  infidels,  upon 
the  point  of  miracles,  as  the  heredck  English ;  and  that  our  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  had  been  hurled  out  of  France,  when  but  Dauphin  of 
Yiennois,  as  the  little  mock  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  out  of  Eng. 
land,  when  scarce  well  handled  into  the  light  ?  What  dismal  trage. 
dies  has  our  French  impostor  caused  in  Christendom  ?  How  many 
cities  laid  in  ashes,  countries  ruined,  families  extinguished,  and  mil. 
lions  of  lives  sacrificed  to  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  a  bastard  ? 

The  Hugonots  of  France,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  have  most 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  with  relation  to  this  ungrate 
inonster,  in  the  time  of  his  minority,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Conde's 
wars :  and  these  people,  who  disown  a  thousand  things  in  the  Catho. 
lick  religion,  merely  upon  tlie  account  of  their  being,  in  their  opinion, 
irreconcilable  to  reason,  did  strangely  contradict,  not  only  common 
fame,  but  even  reason  itself,  in  being  brought  to  think,  Uiat  it  was 
possible  that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  should  be  the  true  son  of  Lewis 
the  Thirteenth,  after  near  half  a  jubilee  of  years  past  in  marriage 
betwixt  him  and  Anne  of  Austria,  his  queen,  without  the  least  hope 
of  issue,  with  all  the  concurring  signs  of  a  natural  impotency  on  his 
tide.  But  these  gentlemen  have  paid  dear  enough  for  their  opinions, 
and  have  had  suflicient  time  and  occasion  to  read  their  past  folly,  in 
their  present  affliction,  and  to  call  to  mind,  with  regret,  their  unac 
countable  madness,  in  assisting  him  to  re^scend  the  throne  of  France, 
whom  almost  the  whole  nation,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
parliament  of  Paris  had  combined  together  to  tumble  down,  and  had 
certainly  done  it,  if  the  Hugonots  had  not  turned  the  scale.  These 
poor  Hugonots  have  had  so  many  sad  occasions  since  to  repent  their 
fault,  that  I  confess  it  is  scarce  generous  to  upbraid  the  miserable 
with  the  folliesr  they  cannot  now  amend,  and  which  have  brought 
upon  them  so  many  misfortunes*  And  yet  I  must  beg  leave  to  tell 
ttem,  That  as  their  zeal  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth's  unjust  interest 
was  the  original  cause,  in  my  opinion,  of  heaven's  thus  afflicting 
them  by  his  hands  ;  so  indeed  it  was  the  true  motive  that  induced 
this  ungrate  to  ruin  them.  For  thus  it  was,  that  he  and  his  jesuitick 
cabal  reasoned  amongst  themielTOS.   If  the  Hugonots  in  the  late 
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PrincB  of  Conde's  wars,  when  the  crown  was  at  stake,  were  able  to 
turn  the  balance,  and  to  draw  victory  and  success  to  the  side  they 
espoused,  which  at  that  time  was  ours :  by  the  same  parity  of  reason, 
if  the  same  Hugonots  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  induced  to  join 
against  us,  and  to  take  our  enemy's  part,  they  will  without  all  doubt 
turn  the  scale  on  the  other  side,  and  prove  as  dangerous  enemies  aB 
formerly  they  were  friends;  and  thence,  by  a  diabolical  way  of 
.reasoning,  it  was  concluded  that  it  was  the  true  interest  of  the 
crown,  that  the  Hugonots  should  be  utterly  destroyed^ 

By  the  way,  I  must,  though  contrary  to  my  inclination,  do  a 
piece  of  justice  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  in  vindicating  him  from  a 
common  aspersion  cast  upon  him  by  the  Hugonots,  and  it  is  this : 
Over  and  above  the  foulest  ingratitude  imaginable  (in  which  charge  £ 
heartily  agree  with  tliem)  he  is  charfjeable  with,  as  to  them  they  will 
needs  load  him  to  the  boot,  with  no  less  than  perjury  and  breach  c€ 
faith,  in  not  observing  the  famous  edict  of  Nantz,  which  was  granted 
to  them  by  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  declared  by  him  to  be,  in 
all  time  coming,  an  irrevocable  and  fundamental  constitution  of  the 
state;  which  edict,  say  they,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  swore  at  his 
coronation  inviolably  to  observe  I  confess  this  is  a  heavy  charge  ; 
but,  to  speak  no  worse  of  the  devil  than  he  deserves,  in  my  opinion 
our  Lewis  le  Grand  is  not  chargeable  upon  that  score,  as  not  being 
bound  to  the  observance  of  that  edict,  even  though  having  sworn  it ; 
if  we  shall  consider,  that,  by  the  express  words  of  the  edict  itself^ 
King  Henry  obliges  himself  and  his  lawful  successors  only,  that  is^ 
those  who  shall  succeed  to  the  crown  of  France  in  a  lawful  descent 
of  royal  blood.  Now  I  think  no  man  will  say,  that,  by  this  clause 
of  the  edict,  an  extraneous  person,  such  as  our  interloper  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  is,  can  be  included ;  and  therefore,  as  having  none  of 
the  royal  blood  of  France  in  his  veins,  he  cannot  be  justly  charged 
with  perjury  or  breach  of  faith,  in  not  observing  one  edict,  which  was 
declared  and  meant  to  oblige  only  the  lawful  successors  of  King 
Henry  the  Fourth. 

Here  I  cannot  but  relate  a  discourse  I  had  once  with  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Capuchin  order,  the  very  day  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  which  may  serve  to  answer  one  objection 
naturally  arising,  from  what  I  have  said  upon  this  head.  All  Paris 
was  filled  with  the  noi^e  of  this  affair,  and,  in  every  corner,  both 
Papist  and  Protestant  were  reasoning  upon  it :  amongst  the  rest,  thfi 
good  Capuchin  and  I  would  needs  turn  botli  statesmen  and  casuistl 
on  the  subject.  We  lost  betwixt  us  all  the  arguments  we  could  &U 
upon,  to  vindicate,  if  possible,  the  king's  so  apparently  unjust  ac« 
tion;  and,  in  the  end,  we  came  to  reason,  how  far  the  king  wag 
o))liged  to  the  observance  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  upon  account  of  hit 
not  being  indeed  the  lawful  successor  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  th# 
g ranter  of  it.  But,  said  I,  '  Father,  though  I  should  agree,  that 
^  the  king  is  not  obliged  by  that  edict  at  first,  for  the  reason  we  have 
'  named,  yet  his  posterior  swearing  to  observe  it,  makes  him  as 
/  liable  to  the  observance  of  it,  as  if  he  were  really  the  true  successor 
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<  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  of  the  royal  blood  of  France.'    To  this 
the  Capuchin  returned  me  a  very  satisfactory  answer :  ^  Sir,'  says  he, 
it  seems  you  are  but  little  acquainted  wiUi  the  casuistick  doctrine 
and  principles  of  the  Jesuits,  and  have  not  the  happiness  to  be  ac. 
quainted  with  Father  le  Chese  the  king's  confessor,  so  well  as 
I ;  and  therefore  I'll  tell  you  one  erasion,  a  wit,  like  his,  will 
soon   find  out  to  remove  all  needless  scruples  from  the  king's 
mind,  arising  from  his  swearing  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  it  is  this : 
The  words  of  the  oath,  which  the  king  did  take  at  his  coronation, 
were  these  :  And  seeing  this  edict  was  declared  to  by  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,  our  grandfather  of  glorious  memory,  to  be  irrevocable, 
and  that  his  lawful  successors,  the  succeeding  kings  of  France, 
should  swear  the  same  at  their  coronation,  thefore  we  do  thereby 
promise  and  swear,  faithfully  and  inviolably  to  observe  the  said 
edict  all  the  days  of  our  life.time.     Now  these  being  the  verjT 
words  of  the  king's  o^th  (continues  the  capuchin)  how  proper 
and  easy  was  it  for  the  Reverend  Father  le  Chese,  to  tell  him. 
Sire,  you  are  not  at  all  obliged  by  this  oath,  because  it  leans  upon, 
and  contains  in  its  very  bosom,  a  supposition,  upon  the  removal  of 
which,  the  whole  oath  itself  does  necessarily  fall,  viz.  your  ma. 
jesty's  being  the  grand-child  of  Henry  the  Fourth;  which  neither  you 
yourself,  nor  no  body  else  does  believe :  so  that,  if  your  majesty 
has  sworn  an  oath,  wherein  there  is  an  express  supposition  that 
you  are  the  grand-child  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  which  you  are  not, 
the  oath  itself,  as  leaning  on  that  false  supposition,  must  necessari. 
ly  fall  with  it,  and  becomes  in  itself  void.     I  hope  you  are  wiser, 
(concludes  the  capuchin  to  me*^  but  to  think  that  Father  le  Chese 
might '  use  all  this  freedom  with  his  ignorant  bigotted  pupil,  in. 
slaved  to  his  direction,  especially  that  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
villainies  of  his  life,  and  in  particular  with  his  criminal  privacies 
with  the  dauphiness.'    Thus    far  the  capuchin's  discourse  and 
mine ;  and  I  must  say,  upon  reflexion,  I  cannot  divine  an  evasion 
which  Father  le  Chese  could  have  fallen  upon  more  plausible,  to 
persuade  his  inslaved  pupil  to  revoke  the  edict  of  Nantz,  than  this 
the  capuchin  hinted  at. 

But  I  know  the  reader  will  tell  me,  what  means  all  this  pother, 
vipon  a  mere  supposition  that  Lewis  le  Grand  is  a  bastard,  without 
making  it  appear,  or  proving  that  he  is  so  ?  1  acknowledge,  that,  of 
all  the  tasks  one  ever  ventured  upon,  that  of  proving  a  man  to  be  a 
iiastard  is  the  hardest ;  for,  when  a  woman  designs  to  bring  another 
than  her  husband  to  her  bed,  she  uses  not  to  order  such  and  such 
persons  to  stand  by,  that  they  may  bear  testimony  of  her  crime ;  and 
though  some  women  may  come  the  length  of  inadvertency  or  impu. 
dence,  in  being  too  open  in  their  amours,  yet  when  they  have  to  do 
with  a  gallant  that  is  concerned  in  honour,  and  obliged  by  his  cha. 
racter,  to  be  more  reserved  in  his  pleasures;  it  is  not  to  be  imagined, 
but  she  will  be  taught  to  play  her  part,  if  not  chastely,  yet  cautiously. 
All  the  world  knows  that  the  cardinals  of  Richlieu  and  Mazarine 
WM«  capable  of  keeping  their  own  secrets  ;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  reL 
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fretted,  that  their  amours  with  our  invincible  monarch's  mother 
were  hard  enough  to  be  concealed,  so  many  are  the  spies  about  the. 
courts  of  princes. 

That  Anne  of  Austria  found  a  way  to  provide  an  heir  to  Lewis 
the  Thirteenth,  without  putting  him  to  the  pains  of  getting  it  him« 
self,  will  appear  clearly  enough,  if  we  take  a  view  of  all  the  circum- 
Btances  that  meet  in  this  affair,  which,  all  taken  together,  leave  u$ 
no  room  to  doubt  of  that  queen's  concern  for  perpetuating  her 
husband's  memory  at  any  cost. 

Common  fame  was  ever  looked  upon  as  a  great  presumption  of 
the  truth  of  a  thing,  especially  if  joined  to  other  concurring  circum. 
stances  ;  and  never  did  that  prating  goddess  extend  her  voice  louder, 
than  in  proclaiming  to  the  world  die  spurious  birth  of  our  august 
monarch.  Time  was,  when  she  did  not  whisper  it  in  corners,  but 
expressed  it  in  publlck  pictures,  plays,  farces,  and  what  not  ?  Mo. 
desty  will  not  allow  me  to  mention  the  bawdy  shapes  of  these  two 
sorts  of  bread,  called  to  this  day  the  Queen's  Bread,  and  the  Cardi. 
nal's  Bread,  sold  through  Paris,  and  in  most  places  of  France ;  so 
that,  at  that  time,  one  could  scarce  sit  down  to  eat,  but  he  was  put 
in  mind  of  the  queen  and  the  cardinal's  amours.  It  were  in  vain  to 
enumerate  the  thousandth  part  of  the  satires  and  pasquils  on  this 
subject,  for  a  great  many  years ;  each  pen  outvying  one  another,  in 
the  glory  of  propagating  to  posterity  the  love  passions  of  these  two 
mighty  cardinal  ministers  of  state;  let  this  one  upon  Cardinal 
Richlieu,  affixed  on  his  palace,  serve  for  all : 

What  means  th'  ungrate  French  to  hate, 

The  only  true  support  of  state  ? 

What  greater  favour  could  there  be 

Shewn  to  the  king,  queen,  state,  all  three; 

Than  to  provide,  by  his  unwearied  care. 

The  king  a  son,  the  queen  a  husband,  and  the  state  an  heir  ? 

Impotency  is  one  of  those  imperfections,  a  man  is  roost  unwilling  to 
tak^  with,  being  that  which  unmans  him,  and  renders  him  the  scorn 
of  his  own,  and  the  abhorrence  of  the  other  sex.  It  can  only  be 
proved  by  presumptions  ;  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  reducible, 
either  to  his  indifference  for  the  fair  sex  in  general,  or  for  his  own 
wife  in  particular ;  the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  or  his  cohabits 
infjT  with  a  woman  of  a  sound  body,  and  proportioned  age,  for  a  con* 
siderable  time,  without  having  any  issue  by  her.  All  these  presump« 
tions,  and  some  more  than  perhaps  decency  will  allow  me  to  name, 
will  be  found  in  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  the  supposed  father  of  our 
august  monarch. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  a  man's  indifference  for 
the  fair  sex,  in  general,  or  his  own  wife  in  particular,  than  when  a 
man,  in  the  heat  of  his  youth,  has  a  right  by  marriage  to  the  bed  of 
a  beautiful  and  young  princess,  has  her  constantly  in  his  view,  and 
in  his  power,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  can,  for  some  years  toge. 
ther,  abstain  from  those  embraces,  which  marriage  has  not  onl^ 
made  lawful,  but  a  duty.   And  this  unwonted  coldness,  in  youth,  it 
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die  more  to  be  jealoused,  that,  previous  to  the  marriage,  the  man  did* 
express  an  eager  impatience  to  enjoy  his  young  bride ;  for  the  sub. 
sequent  coldness  and  abstinence  does  clearly  insinuate  a  conscious* 
ness  of  his  being  mistaken  of  himself,  and  that  upon  trial  he  has 
found  his  power  not  answerable  to  his  will. 

'  Of  all  this,  we  have  a  pretty  clear  instance  in  Lewis]  the  Thirteenth.' 
Upon  his  being  married  by  proxy  to  Anne  of  Austria,  Infanta  of 
Spain,  afterwards  mother  to  our  invincible  monarch,  he  expressed 
the  greatest  eagerness  to  enjoy  her,  and,  having  gone  the  length  of 
Bourdeaux  to  meet  her,  his  desires  vented  themselves  in  the  follow* 
iDg  letter,  sent  her  some  few  days  before  her  arrival, 

^Madame, 
^  Since  I  cannot,  according  to  my  longing  desire,  find  myself  near 
'  you,  at  your  entry  into  my  kingdom,  io  put  you  in  possession  of 
*  the  power  I  have,  and  of  that  intire  affection  I  have  in  my  breast 
^  to  love  and  serve  you ;  I  send  you  Luyenes,  one  of  the  most  trusty 
^  of  my  servants,  to  salute  you  in  my  name,  and  to  tell  you,  that 

you  are  expected  by  me  with  the  greatest  impatience,  to  offer  unto 
^  you  myself:  I  pray,  therefore,  receive  him  favourably,  and  be- 
^  lieve  what  he  shall  tell  you,  madam,  from  your  most  dear  friend 
^  and  servant, 

<  LEWIS.' 

r 

The  strain  of  this  letter  seems  to  be  warm  enough,  and  the  word,' 
offer  of  himself,  is  pretty  expressive,  as  coming  from  a  young  bride, 
groom,  to  a  young  and  beautiful  bride.  Now  Avho  would  have 
dreamed,  but  this  skirmishing  by  letters  should  have  produced  a 
fixed  battle  at  meeting?  But,  alas  !  our  youngster,  having  bedded 
his  queen  but  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  rises  up  from  his  nuptial 
bed^  too  late  conscious  to  himself  of  his  unfitness  for  the  sports  of 
Venus.  And,  albeit  he  was  in  his  queen's  company  every  day  for 
four  years  thereafter,  his  false  desires  never  led  him  once  again, 
during  all  that  time,  to  try  a  second  rencounter :  Yea,  it  was  ex. 
pected  by  every  body,  he  should  never  have  ventured  to  bed  the 
queen  again,  if  his  favourite  Luyenes  had  not  tricked  him  into  it,  the 
very  night  of  his  sister^s  marriage  with  the  prince  of  Piedmont. 
For,  Luyenes  finding  the  king  in  a  good  jolly  humour,  and  talking 
more  wantonly  than  ordinary,  he  grasps  him  out  of  his  bed,  in  his 
arms,  and  throwing  a  niglit.gown  about  him,  brings  him  unexpect* 
fsdly  into  the  queen's  bed.  It  was  indeed  pretended,  that  the  reason 
of  this  four  years  abstinence  was,  for  fear  tlie  marriage.bed  might 
hinder  the  king's  growth,  and  enervate  his  strength :  And  yet  it  is 
liard  to  believe,  that  such  a  politick  consideration  could  prevail  with 
a  man  that  had  any  boiling  blood  in  his  veins.  But  every  body  will 
be  apt,  at  the  first  dash,  to  draw  this  consequence  from  it,  that 
there  was  more  in  it  of  a  winter  chilness,  than  usually  suits  with 
youth. 

>  From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1619,  to  1638,  King  Lewis  the 
/Tlurteentb  contiaued  to  cohabit  with  his  queen ;  and  often  in  hii 
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melancholy  fits,  to  which  he  was  naturally  subject,  he  would  com* 
plain  to  his  confidents,  that  he  knew  certainly  the  queen  would  ha?i^ 
no  children  to  him.  Upon  which  fell  out  a  remarkable  passage,  that 
serves  mightily  to  unriddle  some  difficulties  in  this  affair.  One  day 
at  Fontainebleau,  the  time  of  his  brother  Monsieur^s  wars  against  him, 
being  in  a  sullen  fit,  he  began  to  regret,  to  some  few  about  him,  his 
misfortune  of  not  having  children  of  his  own  body ;  which,  he  said, 
was  the  cause  of  Monsieur's  insolence  against  him,  and  of  his  power 
with  the  people,  as  being  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown.  Hereupon 
some  of  them  began  to  tell  him,  that,  for  reasons  of  state,  it  was 
very  fit  to  procure  a  divorce  from  the  queen ;  and  that,  perhaps, 
another  wife  might  bring  him  children  to  heir  the  crown  of  France', 
and  put  Monsieur  beside  the  cushion.  But  Luyenes,  who  knew  the 
king's  infirmity  best,  taking  him  aside,  told  him  with  his  usual 
freedom,  '  Sire,  unless  you  resolve  to  ruin  yourself,  for  good  and 
^  all,  let  there  nevqr  be  the  least  mention  made,  in  time  coming,  of  a 
^  divorce  from  the  queen  ;  for,  if  any  such  thing  shall  come  to  her 
^  ears,  she  will  be  sure  to  lay  the  blame  of  her  barrenness  upon 
^  your  majesty;  and  this  every  body  will  believe,  and  which  will 
^  render  Monsieur's  pretensions  insupportable.'  And  indeed,  it 
was  from  this  consideration,  that  the  motion  of  a  divorce  was  ever 
afterwards  laid  aside,  lest  the  queen  should  be  provoked,  to  tell  out 
fhe  truth,  and  thereby  Monsieur's  interest  elevated  a  pin  higher  than 
suited  with  the  king's  safety. 

There  is  another  great  presumption  of  one's  impotency,  when  a 
man  evinces  himself  to  be  indifferent  not  only  for  his  own  wife,  but 
for  the  whole  fair  sex  in  general.  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  gave  ample 
proofs  of  this  sort  of  virtue,  if  it  be  one ;  having  been  never  seen  to 
cast  one  single  warm  glance  at  any  of  the  beauties  of  the  court, 
and  never  heard  to  utter  one  expression  that  could  be  interpreted 
amorous. 

Of  this  indifference  of  his,  for  the  fair  sex,  there  is  one  pretty 
instance,  in  an  expression  he  had  to  Monsieur  his  brother,  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  marrying  the  Duke  of  Lorrain's  daughter  against 
the  king's  will.  Monsieur  having  told  him,  by  way  of  excuse,  that 
he  chused  to  marry  at  any  rate,  rather  than  to  live  in  whoredom  ;  and 
one  of  the  two,  he  said,  his  constitution  obliged  him  to  do :  '  Brother j 
^  replies  the  king,  you,  and  I,  it  seems,  are  of  different  tempers,  for 
^  I  could  live  all  my  life  without  either  of  them.'  Here  was  a 
modest,  though  untimely  confession  of  his  indifference,  if  not  impo- 
tency ;  and  indeed  Monsieur  was  not  wanting  to  improve  it  in  his  cir. 
cular  letters,  he  wrote  to  his  partisans,  a  few  months  after,  upon  his 
retiring  to  Brussels. 

There  is  another  story,  much  of  the  same  nature,  that  passed  be. 
twixt  the  king  and  his  favourite  Luyenes,  about  the  divorce  from  the 
queen,  when  it  was  first  talked  of.  Luyenes  told  him,  that  the  only 
way  to  stop  the  queen's  mouth,  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  was 
for  the  king  to  give  an  evidence,  that  her  barrenness  was  not  from 
his  fault,  by  trying  to  get  children  by  some* other  woman;  and,  here. 
ppoD,  he  mentioned  ome  of  the  handsomest  ladies  about  cQ^urt,  as  a 
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£t  mistress  for  him.  The  king  answered  coldly  ^  Mais  je  x>mm 
^  Oisure  Luyenes^je  ne  songe  pas  a  (eiles  chosps;^  *  but  I  assure  you. 
Bays  he,  Luy^nes,  I  do  not  think  upon  these  diings ;'  and  so  the  di&« 
coarse  was  dropped. 

I  shall  only  name  one  other  instance  more,  of  the  king's  indif» 
ference  for  the  fair  sex,  because  it  was  so  publick,  and  had  so  much 
of  rallery  in  it.  The  king  being  one  day  playing  at  cards  with 
Madamoiselle  Ramboulet,  it  happened  that  the  king  alledged  upon 
ber,  she  had  dropped  a  card  on  design,  saying  he  would  have  it,  be 
"where  it  will :  The  lady,  finding  she  was  discovered,  slipped  the  card 
into  her  breast,  saying,  '  Sire,  £  am  assured  you  will  not  take  it  out 
^  here.'  Which  was  true,  for  the  king  gave  over  any  further  searcbj^ 
when  he  saw  the  card  was  in  her  bosom. 

A  great  many  attributed  this  indifference  of  the  king's,  for  his 
own  lady,  and  all  other  women,  to  the  weakness  of  his  constitu* 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  of  the  tenderest  and  sickliest  imaginable, 
being,  from  his  birth,  weak  in  his  limbs,  and  asthmatick  to  his  dyings 
day.  The  Puke  of  Espernon,  tallying  one  day  with  the  king's 
physician,  told  him,  he  was  afraid  the  king  might  over.heat  himself, 
in  the  embraces  of  a  young  and  beautiful  queen.  The  physician, 
nodding  his  head,  answered  him,  it  must  be  a  great  hea^  that  will 
thaw  his  majesty's  ice. 

But  though  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  had  been  a  just  admirer  of  his 
own  queen,  and  of  the  fair  sex  in  general,  and  had  neither  been 
branded  with  impotency,  nor  known  to  be  of  a  weakly  constitution, 
what  a  wonderful  thing  was  it,  that  what  a  man  could  not  do,  in  the 
heat  of  his  youth,  he  should,  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of  his 
age,  and  that  there  should  be  twenty.three  years  betwixt  their  mar. 
riage,  and  the  birth  of  their  first  child !  I  remember  the  poets  tell 
us,  that  Jupiter,  when  he  was  to  beget  Hercules,  was  necessitated  to 
make  a  night  three  times  longer  than  the  ordinary;  so  difficult  wa^ 
it,  even  for  the  father  of  the  Gods,  to  beget  an  hero :  but  our  in. 
Tincible  hero  Lewis  le  Grand,  required  a  longer  time  to  be  gotten 
than  Hercules,  and  twenty.three  years  was  little  enough  time  t^ 
produce  our  august  monarch.  What  a  shame  was  it  for  Cardinal 
Richelieu  to  throw  away  so  much  pains  to  no  purpose  I  And  how 
easy  had  it  been  to  have  made  the  king  a  father,  and  the  queen  a 
mother,  in  the  twentieth  part  of  that  time,  if  he  had  but  understood 
the  new  English  way  of  getting  and  bearing  children  ?  But,  it  seems, 
the  art  of  imposing  infant  princes  was  not  then  brought  to  that 
perfection,  it  has  been  of  late ;  and  Anne  of  Austria  was  not  so  good 
«  proficient  in  the  trade,  as  Mary  of  Modena.  What  needed  tlie 
former  have  made  herself  the  talk  of  all  France,  for  her  intrigues 
with  her  two  cardinals  ?  It  had  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  make  her  a  mother,  without  the  trouble  of  one  jingle  throw.  A 
close  balister  about  the  bed,  and  a  conyenient  passage  at  the  head  of 
it,  with  a  wary  midwife,  and  one  ort  wo  more  trusty  confidents,  might 
^re  done  just  as  well. 

But  the  curse  of  all  was,  our  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  was  neither 
to  be  imposed  upon,  in  such  fm  aflair^^  npr  could  be  brought  intgi 
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the  design  himself;  his  malice  to  his  brother,  the  next  heir,  thongli 
at  war  with  him,  came  not  up  to  that  length,  as  to  cheat  him  of  th9 
throne.  And,  though  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  had  been  capable  of  so 
great  a  weakness,  or  rather  madness,  his  brother  Monsieur  was  top 
much  concerned,  to  let  the  queen  impose  upon  him  one  to  exclude 
him  from  the  crown.  During  the  queen's  bigness,  Monsieur  ha4 
his  constant  spies  abput  her,  to  watch  her  motions,  and  to  tell  him 
every  thing  that  past.  Upon,  the  news  of  the  queen's  being  in 
labour.  Monsieur  was  not  out  of  the  way,  but  hastens  away  to  her 
bedchamber ;  and  his  sedulity  and  watchfulness  was  scarce  allow, 
able  in  modesty ;  the  least  circumstance,  about  the  mother  and  child, 
did  not  escape  his  prying  curiosity,  and  the  field  of  nature  itself 
i?as  laid  open  to  his  view ;  such  is  the  misfortune  of  princesses, 
when  bearing  children,  in  prejudice  of  other  men's  rights.  Mon^ 
sieur,  retiring  himself  to  his  chamber,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  as  he 
had  good  reason,  was  asked  of,  by  Espemon,  what  he  had  seen ; 
^  Alas !  says  he,  I  am  sure  I  saw  it  come  out,  but,  who  the  devil 
*  put  it  in,  I  know  not.' 

Queen  Mary  of  Modena  took  a  shorter  cut,  and  ^  more  modest 
method  of  lying-in.  She  would  neither  allow  the  princesses  con. 
cerned,  to  search  into  her  bigness,  nor  permit  any,  in  their  name, 
to  be  present  at  her  labour.  The  poor  princess  of  Denmark  wa9 
hurried  away  to  the  bath,  upon  the  pretence  of  her  health;  and  the 
queen  dowager  was  not  brought  in,  till  the  game  was  over.  And 
who  can  blame  a  modest  Italian,  to  be  more  reserved  in  the  secret^ 
of  nature,  than  a  blunt  Spaniard  ?  How  happy  was  it  for  the  first, 
that,  instead  of  two  princesses  at  a  distance,  she  did  not  meet  with 
a  blustering  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  peep  more  narrowly  into  the 
scheme  of  her  contrivances,  and  render  her  and  her  plot  ridicuir 
lous? 

But,  to  return  to  the  happy  birth  of  our  Lewis  le  Grand,  it 
seems  all  the  endeavours  of  Cardinal  I^ichelieu,  to  provide  an  heir 
for  France,  were  unsuccessful.  Whether  his  brain,  and  his  other 
parts,  were  not  of  a  piece,  or  his  pressing  cares  of  state,  joined  to 
some  natural  impediment,  were  the  cause  of  it,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  a  person  of  a  meaner  condition,  though  of  a 
more  robust  constitution,  to  effectuate  what  this  consummate  church, 
man  had  attempted  in  vain.  Monsieur  le  Grand,  a  gentleman  of  a 
comely  person,  and  sprightly  spirit,  and  a  courtly  genius,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  fittest  person  to  make  up  the  defects  of  an  im.» 
potent  king,  and  a  wearied  favourite  cardinal.  This  carpet-knight 
was  admitted  into  the  embraces  of  the  queen,  and,  by  her  teeming 
belly,  she  found,  within  a  few  months,  that  she  had  hit  upon  a  ^t 
stallion  to  propagate  the  royal  family  of  France. 

It  is  generally  thought,  this  gentleman  was  not  so  much  the 
queen's  own  choice,  as  that  of  Richelieu;  and  that  this  refined 
minister  persuaded  the  queen  to  entertain  Monsieur  le  Grand  for  her 
gallant,  out  of  a  mere  principle  of  state,  as  being  more  likely  to 
make  the  queen  a  mother,  than  he  himself  was.  And  this  is  the 
lather  believed,  that  it  is  generally  known,  that,  immediately  afte^ 
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the  queen  was  found  to  be  with  child,  Monsieur  le  Grand  was 
dismissed  the  court,  upon  the  honourable  pretence  of  being  made 
Lieutehant-criminal  of  Provence,  the  wily  cardinal  fearing  his  intu 
liiacy  with  the  queen  might  prejudice  him  in  her  favour  ;  and,  in. 
deed,  after  this  job  was  done,  the  cardinal  had  no  more  use  for  him^ 
as  the  sequel  made  it  too  evident, 

Pliny  tell  us  a  story  of  the  wolf.  That  he  never  sees  his  sire, 
because,  says  he,  he  is  murdered  by  the  rest  of  the  wolves,  out  of 
envy,  that  he  was  preferred  by  the  she.wolf  before  them.  The  same 
fate  had  the  father  of  this  rapacious  creature,  Lewis  the  fourteenth ; 
for,  being  noosed  into  the  conspiracy  of  Monsieur  de  Monmorency, 
he  was  beheaded  at  Tholouse,  by  the  Cardinal's  express  command  ; 
who  was  unwilling  the  ^ueen  should  have  an  abler  gallant,  than 
himself,  for  the  future. 

I  cannot  but  regret  the  fate  of  this  poor  gentleman,  in  being  first 
brought  to  the  bed  of  a  queen,  and  thereafter  in  having  his  head  chopped 
off,  merely  that  he  might  not  tell  tales,  or  give  any  jealousy  to  his 
rival,  in  the  queen's  favour :  yet  I  judge  him  happy  in  this,  that  h^ 
did  not  live  to  see  the  monster  he  had  begotten. 

There  happened  a  memorable  passage  at  his  death,  which  was  this. 
Being  all  along,  after  his  condemnation,  laid  asleep  with  an  assurance 
of  a  pardon,  even  upon  the  scaffold,  to  the  end  he  might  not  discover 
any  of  his  criminal  secrecies  with  the  queen  ;  at  last,  being  desired 
to  lay  down  his  head,  for  the  blow,  he  came  to  understand,  too  late, 
that  }\e  was  cheated  out  of  his  life ;  and  just  when  he  was  beginning 
to  express  himself  in  these  words :  '  O !  la  vanite  d'estre  aime  d^une 

*  feme  cruele,  &c.'  '  O  !  the  vanity  of  being  loved  by  a  woman 
cruel,  and  devoted  to  the  villainous  councils  of  a  church.man.'  Here 
the  fatal  axe  did  put  an  end  to  the  sentence,  and  to  his  life  together. 

This  end  had  Monsieur  le  Grand,  father  of  our  august  monarch  i 
and  it  is  but  just,  his  son  should  bear  the  name  of  le  Grand,  not  as 
an  epithet,  but  as  the  sirname  of  his  father,  le  Grand,  by  way  of 
epithet,  being  never  his  due.  And  thus  was  Cardinal  Richeliea 
revenged  upon  him,  for  being  a  fitter  and  abler  gallant  to  the  queen^ 
than  himself,  tho'  at  first  he  was  not  only  the  privado,  but  the  first 
eiicourager  of  their  amours. 

When  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  mention  a  droll  sort  of 
letter,  written  about  that  time  by  Monsieur  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain, 
his  brother-in-law,  from  Brussels,  which  was  afterwards  found 
among  the  Dul;e  of  Lorrain's  papers,  taken  at  St.  Michael,  which 
was  to  this  purpose  :  '  Your  bigiiness  accuses  me  unjustly,  for  not 

*  obtaining  from  Monsieur  le  Grand,  when  he  was  with  me,  a  decla. 

*  ration  of  his  privacies  with  the  queen ;  which  you  say,  would  have 
^  mightily  furthered  my  afiairs  :  but.  Sir,  though  Monsieur  le  Grand, 
^  at  some  certain  times,  out  of  a  transport  of  fury  against  the  queen, 
^  for  her  unkindness,  as  he  termed  it,  would  confess  to  me  the 

*  whole  secrets  past  betwixt  the  queen  and  him  ;  yet  the  very  next 
^  moment,  he  would  pass  from  all  he  had  said,  and  affirm,  that  what 

*  he  spoke  formerly  was  but  in  jest.  One  night,  when  we  were 
<  speaking  of  retiring  from  court,  I  brought  him  to  promise,  that 
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^  he  sliould  wait  on  me  the  next  morning,  to  give  an  ample  declara, 
^  tion  of  what  I  sought  of  him ;  but  he  changed  his  mind  that  very 
^  night,  and  told  me  the  next  day,  that  he  would  do  it  some  other 

*  time,  when  our  affairs  were  better  ripened/   Being  astonished  at 

*  this  sudden  change,  I  found  by  inquiry,  that  the  cardinal  had  sent 
^  for  him  that  very  night,  and  that  he  was  in  his  privy-chamber 
^  above  an  hour  together ;  and  what  past  betwixt  them  two,  I  cah- 

*  not  divine,  but  by  the  event.  Notwithstanding  of  all  this,'  con.- 
eludes  Monsieur's  letter,  ^  I  cannot  think  but  this  unfortunate  hag 
^  left  some  such  declaration  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his  friends, 

*  which  if  it  could  be  fallen  upon,  would  mightily  conduce  to  the 

*  good  of  our  affairs,  &c.* 

In  this  letter,  we  see  Monsieur  asserts  plainly,  that  Monsieur  le 
Grand  confessed  to  him  his  privacies  with  the  queen,  and  had  pro- 
mised in  his  angry  fits,  to  declare  them  under  his  hand;  though  I 
must  say,  it  was  not  generous  on  his  part,  let  the  queen's  ingratitude 
to  him  be  what  it  will;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  taking 
vent  of  this  affair  hastened  his  ruin.  It  seems  Madamoiselle,  who 
is  yet  alive,  daughter  to  Monsieur,  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this 
intrigue ;  and  that  her  father  had  told  her,  how  little  right  Lewis 
XIV.  had  to  the  crown ;  since  a  great  many  years  after,  at  the 
barricado  of  Paris,  this  princess  went  in  person  to  the  Bastile,  and 
with  her  own  hand,  fired  the  first  gun,  against  the  king's  forces, 
with  this  expression,  ^  I  know  of  no  right  he  has  here.' 

If  likeness  be  a  sign  of  a  near  relation,  never  were  there  two 
faces  liker  to  one  another,  than  these  of  our  invincible  monarch,  and 
Monsieur  le  Grand.  And  I  must  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the 
queen,  in  causing  Monsieur  le  Yisme,  her  painter,  to  call  in  all  the 
pictures  of  Monsieur  le  Grand,  that  he  could  possibly  get  into  his 
hands,  when  she  found  her  son  betrayed  his  true  father  by  his  phy- 
siognomy :  for  those,  who  have  seen  both  the  originals,  will  say, 
there  was  need  of  all  this  caution. 

Thus  the  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  the  honour  of  being  a  gallant  to 
a  queen,  and,  upon  trial  of  his  own  want  of  a  prolifick  quality,  had 
the  goodness  to  provide  another  better  qualified  than  himself.  Not, 
withstanding  of  this  obligation  the  nation  has  to  him,  I  cannot  for. 
give  his  insolence  in  ordering  these  words  to  be  engraven  in  capital 
letters,  upon  the  pedestal  of  Lewis  XIII' s  statue,  in  the  palace 
royal, '  Cardinalis  Richlieus  coadjutor  suus  in  omnibus  suis  negotiis:^ 
^  The  Cardinal  Richelieu,  his  helper  in  all  his  affairs  :'  as  if  it  had  not 
been  enough  to  have  cuckolded  his  master,  without 'erecting  him  a 
statue,  merely  to  tell  the  world  that  he  did  so. 

As  similitude  i(i  faces  is  often  a  sign  of  a  relation  in  blood,  so  the 
likeness  of  condition  is  as  often  an  incentive  to  love,  and  the  motive 
to  friendship.  Let  no-body  therefore  blame  Lewis  the  Great,  for 
patronising  the  little  Prince  of  Wales ;  it  is  but  reasonable  the 
great  bastard  should  protect  the  little  one,  and  endeavour  io  set 
upon  the  English  throne  just  such  a  creature  as  is  already  upon  the 
French  one.  * 

}t  is  just  with  our  great  bastard,  as  with  the  fox  in  the  fable,  who 
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had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  tail ;  he  would  needs  periutdc  his 
neighbours  to  cut  off  theirs,  that  thereby  he  might  hide  hb  own 
infirmity.  It  is  certain  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  would  be  content  that 
all  the  scepters  of  Christendom  were  only  swayed  by  bastards,  that 
his  own  spuriousness  might  be  the  less  taken  notice  of.  And  if  it 
be  true,  that  some  lawyers  affirm  of  the  old  law  of  Normandy,  that 
by  it  bastards  did  exclude  the  lawfully  begotten  ;  no  body  has 
reason  to  exclaim  against  Lewis  le  Grand's  succession  to  the  crown- 
of  France,  since  he  is  a  Norman  by  birth,  as  born  at  St.  Germain  en 
Lye,  the  hithermost  town  of  that  province. 

Methinks  1  hear  the  little  Prince  of  Wales,  or  rather  his  true 
parents,  exclaiming  against  me  heaifily,  for  calling  him  so  often  a 
bastard,  and  thus  pleading  against  tlie  injustice  of  my  pen  :  '  What 
devil  must  inspire  a  man  to  call  one  a  bastard,  that  is  really  begotten 
*  in  lawful  wedlock ;  and  though  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
<  brought  into  Queen  Mary's  bed,  by  a  skilful  midwife,  to  be  there 
^  own^  for  her  own  son,  yet  all  this  makes  him  not  a  bastard :  and 
^  pray  who  would  have  refused  to  lend  their  son  to  the  heir  of  three 
^  crowns  ?'  I  confess  there  is  reason  in  all  this ;  and  I  am  very 
inclinable  to  excuse  both  the  little  impostor  and  his  parents,  since 
few  would  have  refused  such  an  ofier ;  and  I  oblige  myself,  that  if 
ever  I  happen  to  be  in  England,  when  the  gentleman  comes  to  1)6 
Yingj  I  shall  beg  his  pardon  for  giving  him  a  name  he  deserves  not* 
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And  all  the  people  of  iho  land  rejoiced,  and  the  city  vras  quiet, 
after  that  they  had  slain  Athaliah  with  the   sword.     2  Chron. 

ZXWI.  21. 

Now  after  the  time  that  Amaziah  did  turn  away  from  following  the 
Lord,  they  made  a  conspiracy  against  him  in  Jerusalem,, and  he 
fled  to  I^chish  ;  but  they  sent  to  Lachish  after  him,  and  slew  him 
there.     2  Chron.  xxv.  27. 

Reprinted  in  the  year  1689.     Quarto,  containing  thirty  pages* 


To  his  Highness  OHver  CromwelK 
May  it  please  your  Highness, 

XXOW  I  have  spent  some  hours  of  the  leisure,  your  highness  hath 

Wa^«««   rklAnc/^/l    4e\    «viv<&    v«Kk        4l*if    F^>1  IrktcrtrKv    *%n*r%AM    •will    mm\w^^   «»<^«a«  lkS<Jl«.«M0« 
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highness  thai  justice  no  body  yet  does  you,  and  to  let  the  people  see^ 
the  longer  they  defer  it,  the  greater  injury  they  do  both  themselves 
and  you.     To  your  highness  justly  belong  the  honours  of  dying  fot 
the  people,  and  it  cannot  chuse  but  be  an  unspeakable  consolatidn 
to  you,  in  the  last  moments  of  your  life,  to  consider,  with  how  much 
benefit  to  the  world  yoa  are  like  to  leave  it.     It  is  then  only,  my 
lord,  the  titles  you  now  usurp,  will  be  truly  yours ;  you  will  then 
be,  indeed,  the  deliverer  of  your  country,  and  free  it  from  a  bondage| 
little  inferior  to  that  from  which  Moses  delivered  his.   You  will  then  be 
that  true  reformer,  which  you  would  now  be  thought ;  religion  shall 
then  be  restored,  liberty  asserted,  and  parliaments  have  those  prl. 
vileges  they  have  fought  for.     We  shall  then  hope,  that  other  laws 
will  have  place,  besides  those  of  the  sword,  and  that  justice  shall  be 
otherwise  defined,  than  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  strongest ;  and 
we  shall  then  hope,  men  will  keep  oaths  again,  and  not  have  th^ 
necessity  of  being  false  and  perfidious,  to  preserve  themselves,  and 
be  like  their  rulers.     All  this  we  hope  from  your  highness's  happjr 
expiration,  who  are  the  true  father  of  your  country ;    for,  while  yon 
live,  we  can  call  nothing  ours,  and  it  is  from  your  death  that  w6 
hope  for  our  inheritances.   Let  this  consideration  lirm  and  fortify 
your  highness's  mind  against  the  fears  of  death,  and  the  terrors  oC 
your  evil  conscience,  that  the  good  you  will  do,  by  your  death,  will 
Somewhat  balance  the  evils  of  your  life.     And  if,  in  the  black  cata- 
logue of  high  malefactors,  few  can  be  found  that  have  lived  more  to 
the  affliction  and  disturbance  of  mankind,  than  your  highness  hath 
done ;  yet  your  greatest  enemies  will  not  deny,  but  there  are  like- 
Wise  as  few  that  have  expired  more  to  the  universal  benefit  of 
mankind,  than  your  highness  is  like  to  do.     To  hasten  this  great 
good  is  the  chief  end  of  my  writing  this  paper ;  and,  if  it  have  the 
effects  I  hope  it  will,  your  highness  will  quickly  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  men's  malice,  and  .your  enemies  will  only  be  able  to  wound  yoti 
In  your  memory,  which  strokes  you  will  not  feel.     That  your  high- 
ness maybe  speedily  in  this  security,  is  the  universal  wish  of  your 
grateful  country  ;  this  is  the  desire  and  prayer  of  the  good  and  of 
the  bad,  and,  it  may  be,  is  the  only  thing  wherein  all  sects  and  factions 
do  agree  in  their  devotions,  and  is  our  only  common  prayer.     But, 
amongst  all  that  put  in  their  requests  and  supplications,  for  your 
highness's  speedy  deliverance  from  all  earthly  troubles,  none  is  morf 
assiduous,  nor  more  fervent,   than  he,  that,  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  hath  the  honour  to  be,  may  it  please  your  highness. 

Your  Highness's  present  slave  and  vassal, 

W.  A.. 

To  all  those  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Army^  that  remember 

their  Engagements^  and  d<tre  be  lionest, 

I  Heartily  wish,  for  England's  sake,  that  your  number  may  be 
far  greater,  than  I  fear  it  is ;  and  that  his  highness's  frequent  pur. 
gations  may  have  left  any  amongst  you,  that,  by  these  character^ 
are  concerned  in.this  dedication.    That  I^.and  all  men,  Wve  reasop 
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to  make  this  a  doubt,  your  own  actions,  as  well  as  your  tame  suf^ 
ferings,   do   but  too  plainly  manifest.      For  you,  that  were   the 
champions  of  our  liberty,  and  to  that  purpose  were  raised,  are  not 
you  become  the  instruments  of  our  slavery  ?  And  your  hands,  that 
the  people  employed  to  take  off  the  yoke  from  our  necks,  are  not 
those  the  ?ery  hands  that  now  do  put  it  on  ?  Do  you  remember,  that 
you  were  raised  to  defend  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  have 
sworn  to  do  it ;  and  will  you  be  employed  to  force  elections,   and 
dissolve  parliaments,   because  they  will  not  establish  the  tyrant's 
iniquity,  and  our  slavery,  by  a  law  ?  1  beseech  you,  think  upon  what 
you  have  promised,  and  what  you  do ;  and  give  not  posterity,  as 
well  as  your  own  generation,  the  occasion  to  mention  your  name 
.with  infamy,  and  to  curse  tliat   unfortunate  valour  and  success  of 
yours,  that  only  hath  gained  victories,  as  you  use  them,  against  the 
commonwealth.     Could  ever  England  have  thought  to  have  seen  that 
army,   that  was  never  mentioned   without  the  titles  of  religious, 
aealou^,  faithful,  courageous,  the  fence  of  her  liberty  at  home,  the 
terror  of  her  enemies  abroad,  become  her  jailers?  Not  her  guard, 
but  her  oppressors  ?  Not  her  soldiers,  but  a  tyrant's  executioners, 
drawing  to  blocks  and  gibbets  all  that  dare  be  honester  than  them* 
selves  ?  This  you  do,  and  tliis  you  are ;  nor  can  you  ever  redeem 
your  own  honour,  the  trust  and  love  of  your  country,  the  estimation 
of  brave  men,  or  the  prayers  of  good,  if  you  let  not,  speedily,  the 
.world  see  you  have  been  deceived  ;  which  they  will  only  then  believe^ 
.when  they  see  your  vengeance  upon  his  faithless  head  that  did  it. 
.This,  if  you  defer  too  long  to  do,  you  will  find  too  late  to  attempt, 
and  your  repentance  will  neither  vindicate  you,  nor  help  us.     To 
let  you  see  you  may  do  this,  as  a  lawful  action,  and  to  persuade  you 
to  it,  as  a  glorious  one,  is  the  principal  intent  of  this  followiag 
paper:  which,   whatever  effects  it  hath  upon  you,  I  shall  not  ab. 
soiutely  fail  of  my  ends ;    for,  if  it  excites  not  your  virtue  and 
courage,  it  will  yet  exprobrate  your  cowardice  and  baseness.     This 
is  from  one  that  was  once  amongst  you,  and  will  be  so  again,  when 
yon  dare  be  as  you  were. 


It  is  not  any  ambition  to  be  in  print,  when  so  few  spare  paper  and 
the  press,  nor  any  instigations  of  private  revenge  or  malice  (though 
few,  that  dare  be  hont^st,  now  want  their  causes)  that  have  prevailed 
with  me  to  make  m)  self  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  and  to  disturb 
that  quiet,  which,  at  present,  I  enjoy,  by  his  highness's  great  favour 
and  injustice.  Nor  am  I  ignorant,  to  how  little  purpose  I  shall 
employ  that  time  and  pains,  which  £  shall  bestow  upon  this  paper. 
For  to  think,  that  any  reasons  or  persuasions  of  mine,  or  convictions 
-of  their  own,  shall  draw  men  from  any  thing,  wherein  they  siee 
profit  or  security,  or  to  any  thing,  wherein  they  fear  loss,  or  see 
danger,  is  to  have  a  better  opinion,  both  of  myself  and  them,  than 
either  of  us  both  deserve. 

Besides,  the  subject  itself  is  of  that  nature,  that  I  am  not  only  to 
expect  danger  from  ill  men,  but  censure  and  disallowance  from 
Sian^  that  are  good.    For  these  opinions,  only  looked  apon|  set 
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Iboked  into  (which  all  have  not  eyes  for)  will  appear  bloody  and 
cruel ;  and  these  compellations  I  must  expect  from  those  that  hare  a 
zeal,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.  If,  therefore,  I  had  considered 
myself,  I  had  spared  whatever  this  is  of  pains,  and  not  distasted  so 
many,  to  please  so  few,  as  are,  in  mankind,  the  honest  and  the  wise« 
But,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  God  is  not  only  exercising  us  with 
a  usual  and  common  calamity,  of  letting  us  fall  into  slavery,  that 
used  our  liberty  so  ill;  but  is  pleased  so  far  to  blind  our  under^* 
standings,  and  to  debase  our  spirits,  as  to  suffer  us  to  court  our 
bondage,  and  to  place  it  amongst  the  requests  we  put  up  to  him.  In« 
dignation  makes  a  man  break  that  silence,  that  prudence  would  per- 
suade him  to  use ;  if  not  to  work  upon  other  men's  minds,  yet  to 
ease  his  own. 

A  late  pamphlet  tells  us  of  a  great  design,  discovered  against  the 
person  of  his  highness,  and  of  the  parliament's  coming  (for  so  docs 
that  junto  profane  that  name)  to  congratulate,  with  his  highnesff^ 
his  happy  deliverance  from  that  wicked  and  bloody  attempt,  nesides 
this,  that  they  have  ordered  that  God  Almighty  shall  be  mocked  with 
a  day  of  thanksgiving,  as  I  think  the  world  is  with  the  plot,  and 
that  the  people  shall  give  publick  thanks  for  the  publick  calamity,  that 
God  is  yet  pleased  to  continue  his  judgments  upon  them,  and  to 
frustrate  all  means  that  are  used  for  their  deliverance.  Certainly, 
none  will  now  deny,  that  the  English  are  a  very  thankful  people^ 
But,  I  think,  if  we  had  read  in  Scripture,  that  the  Israelites  had 
cried  unto  the  Lord,  not  for  their  own  deliverance,  but  the  preser- 
vation of  their  task-masters ;  and  that  they  had  thanked  God,  with 
solemnity,  that  Pharaoh  was  yet  living,  and  that  there  were  still 
great  hopes  of  the  daily  increase  of  the  number  of  their  bricks  2 
Though  that  people  did  so  many  things,  not  only  impiously  and 
prophanely,  but  ridiculously  and  absurdly ;  yet,  certainly,  they  did 
nothing,  we  should  more  have  wondered  at,  than  to  have  found  them 
ceremoniously  thankful  to  God  for  plagues,  that  were  commonly  so 
brutishly  unthankful  for  mercies ;  and  we  should  have  thought,  that 
JVIoscs  had  done  them  a  great  deal  of  wrong,  if  he  had  not  suffered 
them  to  enjoy  their  slavery,  and  left  them  to  their  tasks  and 
garlick. 

I  can,  with  justice  say,  my  principal  intention,  in  this  paper,  is 
not  to  declaim  against  my  lord  protector,  or  his  accomplices ;  for, 
were  it  not  more  to  justify  others,  than  accuse  them,  I  should  think 
their  own  actions  did  that  work  sufficiently,  and  I  should  not  take 
pains  to  tell  the  world  what  they  knew  before.  My  deslga  is,  to 
examine  whether  if  there  hath  been  such  a  plot  as  we  hear  of,  and 
that  it  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Sindercombe,  against  my  lord  protector, 
and  not  by  my  lord  protector,  against  Mr.  Sindercombe,  which  is 
doubtful,  whether  it  deserves  those  epithets,  Mr.  Speaker  is  pleased 
to  give  it,  of  bloody,  wicked,  and  proceeding  from,  the  prince  of 
darkness.  I  know  very  well,  how  uncapable  the  vulgar  are  of  coo. 
stdering  what  is  extraordinary-  and  singular  in  every  case,  and  that 
tliey  judge  of  things,  and  name  them,  by  their  exterior  appearances^ 
without  penetratii^  at  all  into  their  causes  or  natures    And^  without 
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doubt,  when  they  hear  the  protector  was  to  be  killed,  they  strait 
conclude,  a  man  was  to  be  murdered,  not  a  malefactor  punished} 
for  they  think,  the  formalities  do  always  make  the  things  thenu 
selves  ;  and  that  it  is  the  judge  and  the  cryer  that  makes  the  justice^ 
lind  the  jail  tlie  criminal.  And,  therefore^  when  they  read,  in  the 
pamphlet,  Mr*  Speaker's  speech,  they  certainly  think,  he  gives  tbese 
plotters  their  right  titles ;  and,  as  readily  as  a  high  court  of  justice^ 
they  condemn  them,  without  ever  examining  whether  they  would  have 
killed  a  magistrate,  or  destroyed  a  tyrant,  over  whom  every  man  is 
naturally  a  judge,  and  an  executioner,  and  whom  the  laws  of  God^ 
of  nature,  and  of  nations,  expose,  like  beasts  of  prey,  to  be  destroyed 
as  they  are  met. 

That  I  may  be  as  plain  as  I  can,  I  shall,  first,  make  it  a  question, 
Which,  indeed,  is  none,  whether  my  lord  protector  be  a  tyrant  or 
not?  Secondly,  if  he  be,  whether  it  is  lawful  to  do  justice  upon  him^ 
WitiiOut  solemnity,  that  is,  to  kill  him?  Thirdly,  if  it  be  lawful, 
whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  profitable  or  noxious  to  the  common- 
wealth? 

The  civil  law  makes  tyrants  of  two  sorts ;  iyrannu$  sine  titulo^ 
knd  tt^annus  exerciiio :  the  one  called  a  tyrant,  because  he  hath  no 
right  to  govern;  the  other,  because  he  governs  tyrannically*  We 
will  briefly  discourse  of  them  both,  and  see  whether  the  pro* 
tector  may  not,  with  great  justice,  put  in  his  claim  to  both 
titles. 

We  shall  sufficiently  demollMrate  who  they  are  that  have  not  a 
right  to  govern,  if  we  shew  who  they  are  that  have,  and  what  it  is 
that  makes  the  power  just,  which  those,  that  nil^  have  over  the  na« 
tnral  liberty  of  other  men.  To  fathers,  within  their  private  families, 
nature  hath  given  a  supreme  power.  Every  man,  says  Aristotle,  of 
right  governs  his  wife  and  children ;  and  this  power  was  necessarily 
exercised,  every  where,  whilst  families  lived  dispersed,  before  the 
constitutions  of  commonwealths ;  and,  in  many  places,  is  continued 
fifter,  as  appears  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  the  most  ancient  of  those 
of  Rome.  And,  indeed,  as  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  nature,  the  care, 
defence,  and  support  of  the  family  lies  upon  every  man  whose  it  is ; 
so,  by  the  same  law,  there  is  due  unto  every  man  from  his  family,  a 
Subjection  and  obedience,  in  compensation  of  that  support.  But,  se-i 
veral  families  uniting  themselves  together,  to  make  up  one  body  of  a 
commonwealth,  and  being  independent  one  of  another,  without  any 
natural  superiority  or  obligation,  nothing  can  introduce,  amongst 
them,  a  disparity  of  rule  and  subjection,  but  some  power  that  is 
over  them,  which  power  none  can  pretend  to  have,  but  God  and 
themselves:  Wherefore  all  power,  which  is  lawfully  exercised  over 
^ch  a  society  of  men,  which,  from  the  end  of  its  institution,  we 
call  a  commonwealth,  must  necessarily  be  derived,  either  from  the 
appointment  of  God  Almighty,  who  is  supreme  Lord  of  all  and 
every  part,  or  from  the  consent  of  the  society  itself,  who  have  the 
next  power  to  his,  of  disposing  of  their  own  liberty,  as  they  shall 
Ihink  fit,  for  their  own  good.  This  power  God  hath  given  to  societies 
•f  sien^  as  well  as  he  gave  it  to  particular  persons  j  and  when  he  in* 
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^rpo^es  not  his  own  authority,  and  appoints  not  himself  who  shall 
be  his  Ticegereiits,  and  rule  under  him,  he  leaves  it  to  none,  but  the 
people  themselves,  to  make  the  election,  whose  benefit  is  the  end  of 
all  government.  Nay,  when  he  himself  hath  been  pleased  to  appoint 
rulers  for  that  people,  which  he  was  pleased  particularly  to  own,  he 
many  times  made  the  choice,  but  left  the  confirmation  and  ratificatiou 
of  that  choice  to  the  people  themselves.  So  Saul  was  chosen  by  God^ 
and  anointed  king  by  his  prophet,  but  made  king  by  all  the  people 
of  Gilgal.  David  was  anointed  king  by  the  same  prophet;  but  wa$ 
afterwards,  after  Saul's  death,  confirmed  by  the  people  of  Judah^ 
and,  seven  years  after,  by  the  elders  of  Israel,  the  people's  deputies^ 
at  Hebron.  And  it  is  observable,  that,  though  they  knew  that  David 
was  appointed  king  by  God,  and  anointed  by  his  prophet,  yet  they 
likewise  knew,  that  God  allowed  to  themselves,  not  only  his  confir. 
mation,  but  likewise  the  limitation  of  his  power;  for,  before  his  iiu 
auguration,  they  made  a  league  with  him ;  that  is,  obliged  him,  bjT 
compact,  to  the  performance  of  such  conditions,  as  they  thought  ne« 
cessary  for  the  securing  their  liberty.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable^ 
that,  when  God  gives  directions  to  his  people,  concerning  their  govern* 
ment,  he  plainly  leaves  the  form  to  themselves :  for  he  says  not^ 
when  thou  shalt  have  come  into  the  laud  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
gives  thee.  Status  super  te  regem  ;  but  #i*  dixeris^  statuam»  God 
says  not,  thou  shalt  appoint  a  king  over  thee:  But,  if  thou  shalt 
say,  I  will  appoint,  leaving  it  to  their  choice,  whether  they  would 
say  so  or  no.  And  it  is  plain,  ia  that  place,  that  God  gives«th% 
people  the  choice  of  their  king,  for  he  there  instructs  them  whonik 
they  shall  choose,  e  medio  fratrum  tuorum^  one  out  of  the  midst  of 
thy  brethren ;  much  more  might  we  say,  if  it  were  a  less  manifest 
truth,  that  all  just  power  of  government  is  founded  upon  these  two 
bases,  of  God's  immediate  command,  or  the  people's  consent.  And 
therefore,  whosoever  arrogates  to  himself  that  power,  or  any  part  of 
it,  that  cannot  produce  one  of  those  two  titles,  is  not  a  ruler,  bat 
an  invader ;  and  those,  that  are  subject  to  that  power,  are  not  gover- 
ned, but  oppressed. 

This  being  considered^  have  not  the  people  of  England  much  rea^ 
son  to  ask  the  protector  this  question,  Quis  constituit  te  virum  prifu 
cipem  Sfjudicem  super  nos  f  *  Who  made  thee  a  p  rince  and  a  j  udge  oyer 
us  ?  If  God  made  thee,  make  it  manifest  to  us ;  if  the  people,  where 
did  w^  meet  to  do  it?  Who  took  our  subscriptions  ?  To  whom  depu* 
ted  we  our  authority  ?  And  when  and  where  did  those  deputies  make 
the  choice?  Sure  these  interrogations  are  very  natural,  and,  I  believe, 
would  much  trouble  his  highness,  his  council,  and  his  junto,  to  aiw 
swer.  In  a  word,  that  I  may  not  tire  my  reader  (who  will  not  want 
proofs  for  what  I  say,  if  he  wants  not  memory)  if  to  change  th^ 
government  without  the  people's  consent :  if  to  dissolve  their  repre<i 
sentatives  by  force,  and  disannul  their  acts :  if  to  give  the  name  .of 
the  people's  representatives  to  confederates  of  his  own,  that  he  may 
establish  iniquity  by  a  law :  if  to  take  away  men's  lives,  out  of  all 
course  of  law,  by  certain  murderers  of  his  own  appointm^t  iAms^ 
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by  liis  own  power,  to  impose  upon  the  people  what  taxes  he  pleases^ 
and  to  maintain  aJil  this  by  force  of  arms :  if,  I  say,  all  this  docfi 
make  a  tyrant,  his  own  impudence  cannot  deny,  but  he  is  as  com* 
pleat  a  one,  as  ever  hath  been,  since  there  have  been  societies  of  men. 
He  that  hath  done,  and  docs  all  this,  is  the  person  for  whose  preser« 
nation  the  people  of  England  must  pray;  but,  certainly,  if  they 
do,  it  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  old  woman  of  Syracuse  prayed 
for  the  long  life  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  lest  the  devil  should  come 
next. 

Now,  if,  instead  of  God's  command,  or  the  people's  consent, 
his  highness  hath  no  other  title  but  force  and  fraud,  which  is 
to  want  all  title :  and  if  to  violate  all  laws,  and  propose  none  to 
rule  by,  but  those  of  his  own  will,  be  to  exercise  that  tyranny 
he  hath  usurped,  and  to  make  his  administration  conformable 
to  his  claim ;  then  the  first  question  we  proposed  is  a  question  no 
longer. 

But  before  we  come  to  the  second,  seeing  things  are  more  easily 
perceived  and  found  by  the  description  of  their  exterior  accidents 
and  qualities,  than  the  defining  their  essences:  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  see,  whether  his  highness  hath  not  as  well  the  outward  marks  and 
characters  by  which  tyrants  are  known,  as  he  hath  their  nature  and 
essential  properties :  whether  he  hath  not  the  skin  of  the  lion,  and 
tail  of  the  fox,  as  well  as  he  hath  the  violence  of  the  one,  and  de. 
ceit  of  the  other  ?  Now,  in  this  delineation  which  I  intend  to  make 
of  a  tyrant,  all  the  lineaments,  all  the  colours  will  be  found  so  na. 
tnrally  to  correspond  with  the  life,  that  it  cannot  but  be  doubted, 
whether  his  highness  be  the  original  or  the  copy ;  whether  I  have, 
In  drawing  tlie  tyrant,  represented  him;  or  in  representing  him 
expressed  a  tyrant :  and  therefore,  lest  I  should  be  suspected  to  deal 
ansincerely  with  his  highness,  and  not  to  have  applied  these  following 
characters,  but  made  them,  I  shall  not  gire  you  any  of  my  own  stamp, 
ing,  but  such  jas  I  find  in  Plato,  Aristotle,  Tacitus,  and  his  highness'^ 
own  evangelist,  Machiavcl. 

]«  Almost  all  tyrants  have  been  first  captains  and  generals  for 
the  people,  under  pretences  of  vindicating  and  defending  their  liber« 
ties;  ^  Ui  imperium  evericmi^  libertatem  prosferunt;  cum  pervert 
^  ieruniy  ipsam  aggrediuntur;  '  says  Tacitus, '  to  subvert  the  present 
^  government,  they  pretend  liberty  for  the  people ;  when  the  govern. 
^  ment  is  down,  they  then  invade  that  liberty  themselves  ;*  this  needs 
no  application. 

2.  Tyrants  accomplish  their  ends  much  more  by  fraud  than  force; 
lidther  virtue  nor  force,  says  Machiavel,  are  so  necessary  to  that 
purpose,  as  una  astutia  fortunata^  a  lucky  craft ;  which,  says  he^ 
without  force  has  been  often  found  sufficient,  but  never  force 
without  that.  And  in  another  place  he  tells  us,  their  way  is'  Aggirar^ 
icmrveUi  de  gli  huomini  con  astutiay  &c.  With  cunning  plausi. 
ble  pretences  to  impose  upon  men's  understandings,  and  in  the  end 
they  master  those  that  Ind  so  little  as  to  rely  upon  their  faith  and 
Int^rity. 
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It  18  but  unnecessary  to  say,  that  had  not  his  highness  had  a  facuL 
ty  to  be  fluent  in  his  tears,  and  eloquent  in  his  execrations :  had  he 
not  had  spongy  eyes,  and  a  supple  conscience ;  and  besides  to  do 
with  a  people  of  great  faith,  but  little  wit:  his  courage,  and  the  rest 
of  his  moral  virtues,  with  the  help  of  his  janisaries,  bad  never  been 
able  so  far  to  advance  him  out  of  the  reach  of  justice,  that  we  shoul4 
have  need  to  call  for  any  other  hand  to  remove  him,  but  that  of  the 
hangman. 

3.  They  abase  all  excellent  persons,  and  rid  out  of  the  way  all 
that  have  noble  minds.  Et  terrceJUios  edctoUunt^  and  advance  sohs  of 
the  earth. 

To  put  Aristotle  into  other  words,  they  purge  both  parliament 
and  army,  till  they  leave  few  or  none  there,  that  have  either  honour 
or  conscience,  either  wit,  interest,  or  courage  to  oppose  their  designs* 
And  in  these  purgations,  saith  Plato,  tyrants  do  quite  contrary 
to  physicians ;  for  they  purge  us  of  our  humours,  but  t}''rants  of  our 
spirits. 

4.  They  dare  suffer  no  assemblies,  not  so  much  as  horseraces. 

5.  In  all  places,  they  have  their  Spies  And  dilators,  that  is,  they 
have  their  Fleetwoods,  their  Broghills,  and  their  St.  Johns;  bea 
sides  innumerable  small  spies,  to  appear  discontented,  and  not  to  side 
with  them ;  that  under  that  disguise  they  may  get  trust,  and  mak^ 
discoveries ;  they  likewise  have  their  emissaries  to  send  with  forged 
letters.  If  any  doubt  this,  let  him  send  to  Major-general  Brown,  and 
he  will  satisfy  him. 

6.  They  stir  not  without  a  guard,  nor  his  highness  without  his 
life-guard. 

7.  They  impoverish  the  people,  that  they  may  want  the  power,  if 
they  have  the  will  to  attempt  any  thing  against  them.  His  highness's 
way  is  by  taxes,  excise,  decimations,  &c^ 

8.  They  make  war  to  divert  and  busy  the  people;  and  besides 
to  have  a  pretence  to  raise  monies,  and  to  make  new  levies,  if 
they  either  distrust  their  6ld  forces,  or  think  them  not  suffici- 
ent. The  war  with  Spain  serveth  his  highness  to  this  purpose; 
and  upon  no  other  justice  was  it  begun  at  first,  Or  Is  still  con^ 
tinned. 

9.  They  will  seem  to  honour  and  provide  for  good  men ;  that  is^ 
if  the  ministers  will  be  orthodox  and  flatter;  if  they  will  wrest 
and  torture  the  scripture  io  prove  his  government  lawful,  and 
furnish  his  title;  his  highness  will  likewise  be  then  content  to 
understand  scripture  in  their  favour,  and  furnish  them  with  titles. 

10.  Things  that  are  odious  and  distasteful,  they  make  otherf^ 
executioners  of;  and  when  the  people  are  discontented,  they 
appease  them  with  sacrificing  those  ministers  they  employ.  I  leave 
It  to  his  highness' s  major-generals  to  ruminate  a  little  upon  this 
^int. 

11.  In  all  things  they  pretend  to  be  wonderful  careful  of  the 
publick;  to  give  general  accounts  of  the  money  they  receive^ 
which  they  pretend  to  be  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state^ 
and  the  prosecuting  of   the  war.     His  highness  mad^  aa  exqell 
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lie  iiaikies,  A  high  court  of  justice :  if  to  decimate  men's  estates,  tmif 
lent  comment  upon  this  place  of  Aristotle,  in  his  speech  to  the  par« 
liament* 

12.  All  things  set  aside  for  religious  uses  they  set  tjo  sale ;  that 
l^hile  those  things  last,  they  may  expect  the  less  of  the  peo. 
pie.  The  cavaliers  would  interpret  this  of  the  dean  and  chapters 
lancls. 

13.  They  pretend  inspirations  from  Gods,  and  responses  from  onu 
cles  to  authorise  what  they  do ;  his  highness  hath  been  erer  an  enthu- 
siast. And  as  Hugli  Capet,  in  taking  the  crown,  pretended  to  be  ad. 
monished  to  it  in  a  dream  by  St.  Valery  and  St.  Richard ;  so  I  belieTe 
will  his  highness  do  the  same,  at  the  instigation  of  St.  Henry jand  St. 
Richard,  his  two  soils. 

14.  Lastly,  above  all  things  they  pretend  a  love  to  God  and  reli. 
jgion.  This  Arislotle  calls  Artuce  tyrannicariw  potisiimam;  the  su. 
rest  and  best  of  all  the  arts  of  tyrants ;  and  we  all  know  his  highness 
hath  found  it  so  by  experience.  He  hath  found  indeed,  that  In  god- 
liness there  is  great  gain ;  and  that  preaching  and  praying,  well  ma. 
Jiaged,  will  obtain  other  kingdoms  as  well  as  that  of  heaven.  His, 
Indeed,  have  been  pious  arms,  for  he  hath  conquered  most  by  those  of 
the  church,  by  prayers  and  tears.  But  the  truth  is,  were  It  not  for 
6uT  honour  to  be  governed  by  one  that  can  manage  both  the  spirit 
tnal  and  temporal  sword,  and  Roman  like,  to  hare  our  empe. 
ror,  our  high  priest,  we  might  have  had  preaching  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate,  and  it  would  have  cost  us  but  our  tythes,  which  now  costs 
US  all. 

Other  marks  and  rules  there  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle  to  know 
tyrants  by  ;  but  they  being  unsuitable  to  his  highness's  actions,  and 
Impracticable  by  his  temper,  I  insist  not  on  them.  As,  among  other 
things,  Aristotle  would  not  have  a  tyrant  insolent  in  his  behaviour, 
tnd  not  strike  people.  But  his  highness  is  naturally  cbolerick,  and 
must  call  men  rogues,  and  go  to  cuffs.  At  last  he  concludes,  he 
ifaould  so  fashion  his  manners,  as  neither  to  be  really  good,  nor 
absolutely  bad,  but  half  one,  half  the  other.  Now  this  half  good 
IS  too  great  a  proportion  for  his  highness,  and  much  more  than  his 
temper  will  bear. 

But  to  speak  truths  more  seriously,  and  to  conclude  this  first 
question.  Certainly  whatever  these  characters  make  any  man^ 
It  cannot  be  denied  but  his  highness  Is,  and  then,  if  he  be  not  m 
tyrant,  we  must  confess  we  have  no  definition  nor  description 
of  a  tyrant  left  us,  and  may  well  imagine  there  is  no  suck  thing 
In  nature,  and  that  it  is  only  a  notion  and  a  name.  But  if  them 
be  such  a  beast,  and  we  do  at  all  believe  what  we  see  and  feel, 
let  us  now  enquire,  according  to  the  method  we  proposed,  whe. 
tiler  this  be  a  beast  of  game,  that  we  are  to  give  law  to,  or  • 
beast  of  prey,  to  destroy  with  all  means,  that  are  allowable  and 
lUr? 

*  lo  deciding  this  question,  authors  very  much  differ,  as  far  as  it 
concerns  supreme  magistrates,  who  degenerate  into  tyrants.  Some 
think  they  are  to  be  borne  with  as  bad  parents,  and  place  them  in: 
the  number  of  those  mbchlefS|  that  have  no  other  cttre|  but  our  (NU 
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tieBce:  Others  think  they  may  be  questioned  by  that  supreme  law 
of  the  people's  safety,  and  that  they  are  answerable  to  the  people's 
representatives  for  the  breach  of  their  trust.  But  none,  of  sober 
sense,  make  private  persons  judges  of  their  actions ;  which  were  in« 
deed  to  subvert  all  good  government.  But,  on  the  other  side,  I 
find  none,  that  have  not  been  frighted  or  corrupted  out  of  their  rea. 
son,  that  have  been  so  great  enemies  to  common  justice  and  the  1!^^ 
berty  of  mankind,  as  to  give  any  kind  of  indemnity  to  a  usurper, 
who  can  pretend  no  title  but  that  of  being  stronger,  nor  challenge 
the  people's  obedience,  upon  any  other  obligation  but  that  of  their 
necessity  and  fear.  Such  a  person,  as  one  out  of  all  bounds  of  hu« 
man  protection,  all  mea  mak«  the  lehmael,  against  whom,  is 
every  man's  hand,  as  his  is  against  every  man.  To  him  they  give 
no  more  security,  than  Cain,  his  fellow  murtherer  and  oppressor, 
promised  to  himself,  to  be  destroyed  by  him, ,  that  found  him 
first. 

The  reason  why  a  tyrant's  case  is  particular,  and  why  in  that 
every  man  hath  that  vengeance  given  him,  which  in  other  cases  i^ 
reserved  to  God  and  the  magistrate,  cannot  be  obscure,  if  we  rightly 
consider  what  a  tyrant  is,  what  his  crimes  are,  and  in  what  state 
he  stands  with  the  commonwealth,  and  with  every  member  of 
it.  And  certainly,  if  we  find  him  an  enemy  to  all  human  society^ 
and  a  subvertcgf  of  all  laws,  and  one  that  by  the  greatness  of  his 
villanies  secures  himself  against  all  ordinary  course  of  justice ;  we 
shall  not  at  all  think  it  strange,  if  then  he  have  no  benefit  from  human 
society,  no  protection  from  the  law,  and  if,  in  his  case,  justice  disr 
penses  with  her  forms.  We  are  therefore  to  consider  that  the  end, 
for  which  men  enter  into  society,  is  not  barely  to  live,  which  thej 
may  do  dispersed,  as  otlier  animals,  but  to  live  happily,  and  a 
life  answerable  to  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  their  kind.  Out  of 
society  this  happiness  is  not  to  be  had ;  for  singly  we  are  impotent 
and  defective,  unable  to  procure  those  things,  that  are  either  of  ne^ 
cessity  or  ornament  for  our  lives;  and  as  unable  to  defend  and  keep 
them,  when  tliey  are  acquired.  To  remedy  these  defects,  we  asso- 
ciate together,  that  what  we  can  neither  enjoy  nor  keep  singly,  by 
mutual  benefits  and  assistances  one  of  another,  }^e  may  be  able  to  do 
both.  We  cannot  possibly  accomplish  these  ends,  if  v^e  submit  not 
our  passions  and  appetites  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  justice;  for  the 
depravity  of  man's  will  makes  him  as  unfit  to  live  in  society,  as  his 
necessity  makes  him  unable  to  live  out  of  it ;  and,  if  that  perverseness 
be  not  regulated  by  laws,  men's  appetites  to  the  same  things,  their 
avarice,  their  lust,  their  ambition,  would  quipkly  make  society  as 
unsafe,  or  more  than  solitude  itself,  and  we  should  associate  onl  j 
to  be  nearer  our  misery  and  our  ruin.  That  therefore,  by  which  we 
accomplish  the  ends  of  a  sociable  life,  is  our  subjection  and  submis* 
sion  to  laws.  These  are  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  every  society  or 
commonwealth,  without  which  they  must  necessarily  dissolve  and  falj 
asunder.  And  indeed,  as  Augustine  says,  those  societies  where  law 
^d  justice  is  not,  are  not  commonwealths  or  kingdoms,  but  magnet 
JiCftrQciniay  great  confederacies  of  thieves  and  robbers :  those,  there* 
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fore  that  submit  to  no  law,  are  not  to  be  reputed  in  the  society  of 
mankind,  which  cannot  consist  without  a  law :  therefore  Aristotle 
says,  Tyranny  is  against  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  law  of  human 
society,  in  which  human  nature  is  preserved.  For  this  reason  they 
deny  a  tyrant  to  be  partem  civitatis^  for  every  part  is  subject  to  the 
whole ;  and  a  citizen,  says  the  same  author,  is  he  who  is  as  well 
obliged  to  the  duty  of  obeying,  as  he  is  capable  of  the  power  of 
commanding ;  and  indeed  he  does  obey,  whilst  he  does  command  ; 
that  is,  he  obeys  the  laws,  which,  says  Tully,  magistrtitibus prasuniy 
ut  magistratus  prcesunt  populo,  are  above  the  magistrates,  as  the 
magistrates  are  abovp  the  people.  And  therefore,  a  tyrant  that  sub. 
mits  to  no  law,  but  his  will  and  lust  aie  (he  law  by  which  he  governs 
himself  and  others,  is  no  magistrate,  no  citizen,  or  member  of  any 
society,  but  an  ulcer  and  a  disease  that  destroys  it ;  and,  if  il  be 
rightly  considered,  a  commonwealth  by  falling  into  a  tyranny  abso. 
lutely  loses  that  name,  and  is  actually  another  thing  :  Non  estcivitas 
quuB  unius  est  viri^  saith  Sophocles,  that  which  is  one  man's  is  no 
fity.  For  there  is  no  longer  king  and  people,  or  parliament  or 
people,  but  those  names  are  changed,  at  least  their  natures,  into 
masters  and  servants,  lord  and  slaves ;  and  iervorum  non  dvUaserU 
sed  magna  familia^  says  Grotius, '  where  all  are  slaves,  it  is  not  a 
^  city,'  but  a  great  family ;'  and  the  truth  is,  we  are  all  members  of 
'Whitehall,  and,  w|ien  our  master  pleaseth,  he  may  send  for  us  thither, 
find  there  bore  through  our  ears  at  the  door-posts.  But  to  conclude, 
a  tyrant,  as  we  have  said,  being  no  part  of  a  common.wealth,  nor 
submitting  to  the  laws  of  it,  but  making  himself  above  all  law,  there 
is  no  reason  he  should  have  the  protection  that  is  due  to  a  member, 
of  a  commonwealth,  nor  any  defence  from  laws  that  does  acknow. 
ledge  none.  lie  is  therefore  in  all  reason  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
liumber  of  those  savage  beasts,  that  fall  not  with  others,  Into  any 
herd,  that  have  no  other  defence  but  their  own  strength,  making  a 
prey  of  all  that  is  weaker,  and,  by  the  same  justice,  being  a  prey  to 
all  that  is  stronger  than  themselves. 

In  the  next  place,  let  it  be  considered,  that  a  tyrant,  makin|[ 
UmSelf  above  all  law,  and  defending  his  injustice  by  a  strength, 
which  no  power  of  magistrates  is  able  to  oppose,  he  becomes  above 
all  punishment,  above  ail  other  justice,  than  that  he  receives  from  the 
stroke  of  some  generous  hand  ;  and,  certainly,  the  safety  of  mankind 
were  but  ill  provided  for,  if  there  were  no  kind  of  justice  to  reach 
great  villainies,  but  tyrants  should  be  immunditie  scelerum  tuiiy 
*  secured  by  the  greatness  of  their  crimes.*  Our  laws  would  be  then 
but  cobwebs  indeed,  made  only  to  catch  flies,  but  not  to  hold  wasps 
pr  hornets ;  and  it  might  be  then  said  of  all  commonwealths,  what 
was  said  of  Athens,  That  there  only  small  thieves  were  hanged,  but 
the  great  ones  were  free,  and  condemned  the  rest.  But  he,  that  will 
secure  himself  of  all  hands,  must  know  he  secures  himself  from 
pone;  he,  that  flies  justice  in  the  court,  must  expect  to  find  it  in  the 
street ;  and  he,  that  goes  armed  against  every  man,  arms  every  man 
against  himself.  ^  Betlum  est  in  eos^  quijudiciis  coerceri  nonpoi* 
f  smt^^  say  tf  Cicero  ^  ^  we  hi^Ya  wf^'  with  those,  against  whom  we  o^ 
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^  hare  no  law.'  The  same  author,  ^  cum  duo  sint  decertandi  generOj 
&c.'  There  being  two  ways  of  deciding  differences,  the  one  by 
judgment  and  arbitration,  the  other  by  force;  the  one  proper  to 
men,  the  other  to  beasts ;  we  must  haye  recourse  to  the  latter,  wheof 
the  former  cannot  be  obtained.  And,  certainly,  by  the  law  of  iia« 
ture, '  ubi  cessat  judicium ^^  ^  when  no  justice  can  be  had,'  erery  man 
may  be  his  own  magistrate,  and  do  justice  for  himself ;  for  the  lav, 
says  Grotius,  that  forbids  me  to  pursue  my  right,  but  by  a  course  of 
law,  certaiuly  supposes,  uhi  copia  estjudiciij  where  law  and  justice 
is  to  be  had ;  otherwise,  that  law  were  a  defence  for  injuries,  not 
one  against  them ;  and,  quite  contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  laws, 
would  become  the  protection  of  the  guilty  against  the  innocent,  not 
of  the  innocent  against  the  guilty,  ^ow,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature,  that  men,  who  are  partial  to  themseWes,  and, 
therefore,  unjust  to  others,  should  be  their  own  judges,  where 
others  are  to  be  had ;  so  is  it  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  and 
the  common  safety  of  mankind,  that,  when  the  laws  can  hare  no 
place,  men  should  be  forbidden  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  so  be 
left,  without  all  defence  and  remedy,  against  the  injuries.  God  him. 
self  left  not  the  slave  without  remedy  against  the  cruel  roaster ;  and 
what  analogy  can  it  hold  with  reason,  that  the  slave,  that  is  but  his 
master's  money,  and  but  part  of  his  houshold-stufif,  should  find 
redress  against  the  injuries  and  insolencies  of  an  imperious  master; 
and  a  free  people,  who  have  no  superior  but  their  God,  should  hare 
none  at  all,  against  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  a  barbarous 
tyrant  ?  And  were  not  the  incongruity  full  as  great,  that  the  law  of 
God  permitting  every  man  to  kill  a  thief,  if  he  took  him  breaking 
open  his  house  in  the  night;  because  tlien  it  might  be  supposed,'he 
could  not  bring  him  to  justice:  but  a  tyrant,  that  is  the  common 
robber  of  mankind,  and  whom  no  law  can  take  hold  on,  his  person 
should  be,  sacrosanct^  cui nihil  sacrum  cut  sanctum^  to  whom  nothing 
is  sacred,  nothing  inviolable.  But  the  vulgar  judge  ridiculously, like 
themselves ;  the  glister  of  things  dazzles  their  eyes,  and  they  judge 
of  tliem  by  their  appearances,  and  the  colours  that  are  put  on  them. 
For  what  can  be  more  absurd  in  nature,  and  contrary  to  all  common 
sense,  than  to  call  him  thief,  and  kill  him,  that  comes  alone,  or  with 
a  few,  to  rob  me ;  and  to  call  him  lord  protector,  and  obey  hlm^ 
that  robs  me  with  regiments  and  troops  ?  As  if  to  rove  with  two  or 
three  ships  were  to  be  a  pyrate,  but,  with  fifty,  an  admiral !  But, 
if  it  be  the  number  of  adherents  only,  not  the  cause,  that  makes  the 
difference  between  a  robber  and  a  protector,  I  wish  that  number 
were  defined,  that  we  might  know  where  the  thief  ends,  and  the 
prince  begins ;  and  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  robber  and  a 
tax.  But,  sure,  no  Englishman  can  be  ignorant,  that  it  is  his  birth, 
right  to  be  master  of  his  own  estate,  and  that  none  can  command  any 
part  of  it,  but  by  his  own  grant  and  consent,  either  made  expresly  by 
himself,  or  vittually  by  a  parliament.  All  other  ways  are  mere 
robberies  in  other  names :  '  auferre^  truddare^  rapere^falsis  nomintU 
bus  imperiumy  atque^  ubi  solUudinem  faciunt^  pacem  appellant;^  ^  to 
rob,  to    extort,  to  murder  tyrtunts  falsly  called  to  govern,  i^od  to 
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^  make  desolation,  they  call  to  settle  peace.'  In  erery  assessment  we^ 
are  robbed ;  the  excise  is  robbery ;  the  customs  robbery ;  and,  with* 
out  doubt,  wheneTer  it  is  prudent,  it  is  always  lawful  to  kill  the 
thieres,  whom  we  can  bring  to  no  other  justice ;  and  not  only  lawful, 
and  to  do  ourselves  right,  but  glorious,  and  to  dcserre  of  mankind, 
to  free  the  world  of  that  common  robber,  that  universal  pyrate,  under 
whom,  and  for  whom,  the  lesser  beasts  prey.  This  firebrand  I  would 
bave  any  way  extinguished ;  this  ulcer  1  would  hare  any  hand  to 
lance ;  and,  1^ cannot  doubt,  but  God  will  suddenly  sanctify  some 
hand  to  do  it,  and  bring  down  tliat  bloody  and  deceitful  man,  who 
lives  not  only  to  misery,  but  the  infamy  of  our  nation. 

I  should  have  reason  to  be  much  less  confident  of  the  justice  of 
this  opinion,  if  it  were  new,  and  only  grounded  upon  collections 
and  interpretations  of  my  own.  But  herein,  if  I  am  deceived,  I 
shall,  however,  have  the  excuse  to  be  drawn  into  that  error,  by  the 
examples  that  are  left  us  by  the  greatest  and  most  virtuous,  and  the 
cpinions  of  the  wisest  and  gravest  men,  that  have  left  their  memories 
to  posterity.  Out  of  the  great  plenty  of  confirmations,  I  could 
bring  for  this  opinion  from  examples  and  authorities,  I  shall  select  a 
Tery  few ;  for  manifest  truths  have  not  need  of  those  supports ;  and 
I  have  as  little  mind  to  tire  myself  as  my  reader. 

First,  therefore  a  usurper,  that  by  only  force  possesseth  himself  of 
government,  and  by  force  only  keeps  it,  is  yet  in  the  state  of  war 
with  every  man,  says  the  learned  Grotius ;  and  therefore  every 
thing  is  lawful  against  an  open  enemy,  whom  every  private  man 
hath  a  right  to  kill.  ^  Hosiis  hottem  occidere  voluij*  says,  Scaevola  to 
Porsenna,  when  he  was  taken,  after  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
kill  him  ;  ^  I  am  an  enemy,  and  an  enemy  I  would  have  killed  ;* 
which  every  man  hath  a  right  to  do. 

^  Contra publicos  hostcs^  Sf  majestaiit  reos^  omnis  homo  miles  esty^ 
says  Tertullian.  ^  Against  common  enemies,  and  those  that  are 
*  traitors  to[the  commonwealth,  every  man  is  a  soldier.'  This  opinion 
the  most  celebrated  nations  have  approved,  both  by  their  laws  and 
pvactices.  The  Grecians,  as  Xenophon  tells  us,  who  suffered  not 
murderers  to  come  into  their  temples,  in  those  Very  temples  they 
erected  statues  to  those  that  killed  tyrants,  thinking  it  fit  to  place 
their  deliverers  amongst  their  gods.  Cicero  was  an  eyewitness  of 
the  honours  that  were  done  such  men,  Grccci  homines ^  SfC*  The 
Greeks,  saith  he,  attributc^d  the  honours  of  the  gods  to  those  that 
killed  tyrants.  What  have  I  seen  in  Athens,  and  other  cities  of 
Greece !  What  religion  paid  to  such  men  !  What  songs !  What 
elogies  !  By  which  they  are  consecrated  to  immortality,  and  almost 
deified !  In  Athens,  by  Solon*s  law,  death  was  not  only  decreed  for 
the  tyrant  that  oppressed  the  state,  but  for  all  those  that  took  any 
charge,  or  did  bear  any  office,  while  the  tyranny  remained.  And 
Plato  tells  us  the  ordinary  course  they  took  with  the  ordinary  tyrants 
in  Greece.  If,  says  he,  the  tyrant  cannot  be  expelled,  by  accusing 
him  to  the  citizens,  then  by  secret  practices  they  dispatch  him. 

Amongst  the  Romans  the  Valerian  law  was.  Si  quis  ir\fussu 
populiy  i^Cf    Whosoever  took   magistracy  upon  hips,  without  tb9 
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cemmand  of  the  people,  it  was  lawful  for  any  man  to  kill  him; 
Platarch  makes  this  law  more  severe,  ^  Ut  injudicatum  occidere  eum 

*  licerety  qui  dominatum  concupisceret.*     '  That  it  was  lawful  by  tiiat 

*  law,  before  any  judgment  past,  to  kill  him  that  but  aspired  to 
^  tyranny.'  Likewise  the  consular  law,  which  was  made  after  the 
suppression  of  the  tyranny  of  the  decemyirate,  made  it  lawful  to 
kill  any  man  that  went  about  to  create  magistrates,  sine  provocatione^ 
Sfc.  without  reference  and  appeal  to  the  people.  By  these  laws, 
and  innumerable  testimonies  of  authors,  it  appears,  that  the  Romans^ 
with  the  rest  of  their  philosophy,  had  learned  from  the  Grecians^ 
what  was  the  natural  remedy  against  a  tyrant :  nor  did  they  honoar 
these  less  that  durst  apply  it.  Who,  as  Poly  bins  says  (speaking  of 
conspiracies  against  tyrants)  were  not  deterrimi  civium^  sed  generom 
sissimi  quique^  Sf  maximi  animi ;  not  the  worst  and  meanest  of  the 
citizens,  but  the  most  generous,  and  those  of  the  greatest  virtue : 
so  were  most  of  those  that  conspired  against  Julius  Cxsar ;  he  him. 
self  thought  Brutus  worthy  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire  of  the 
world.  And  Cicero,  who  had  the  title  of  Pater  Patrice^  if  he  were 
not  conscious  of  the  design,  yet  he  at  last  affected  the  honour  of 
being  thought  so  :  Qucb  enim  res  unquam^  Sfc.  ^  What  act,'  says  he, 
^  O  Jupiter !  more  glorious ;  more  worthy  of  eternal  memory,  hath 
^  been  done  not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  the  whole  world !  In  this 
^  design,  as  the  Trojan  horse,  I  willingly  suffer  myself  to  be  included 
^  with  the  princes.'  In  the  same  place,  he  tells  what  all  Tirtuoat 
Romans  thought  of  the  fact  as  well  as  he:  Omnes  boni^  quantum  in 
ipsit  fuitj  Ccesarem  occiderunt :  alHs  consilium :  aliis  animus :  aliii 
occasio  defuity  voluntas  nemini:  '  all  good  men,'  saith  he,  '  as  much  at 
^  lay  in  them,  killed  Caesar :  some  wanted  capacity,  some  coufage, 
^  others  opportunity,  but  none  the  will  to  do  it.'  But  yet  we  have  not 
declared  the  extent  of  their  severity  against  a  tyrant :  they  exposed 
him  to  fraud,  as  well  as  force,  and  left  him  no  security  in  oathi 
and  compacts  ;  that  neither  law,  nor  religion,  might  defend  him  that 
violated  both.  Cum  tyranno  Romanis  nulla  Jides^  nulla  jurisjurandi 
religioj  saith  Brutus  in  Appian ;  ^  with  a  tyrant  the  Romans  think  no 

*  faith  to  be  kept,  observe  no  religion  of  an  oath ;'  Seneca  gives  the 
reason.  Quia  quicquid  erat^  quo  mihi  cohwrerefj  Sfc,  For,  whatever 
there  was  of  mutual  obligation  betwixt  us,  his  destroying  the  laws  of 
human  society  hath  dissolved  ;  so  these  that  thought  that  there  wai 
in  hosfem  nefas,  that  a  villainy  might  be  committed  against  aa 
enemy  :  these  that  professed,  non  minus  juste  quam  fortUer  arma 
gerercj  to  manage  their  arms  with  justice  as  well  as  courage  :  tiieso 
tiiat  thought  faith  was  to  be  kept  even  with  the  perfidious ;  yet  they 
thought  a  tyrant  could  receive  no  injustice,  but  to  be  let  live ;  and 
that  the  most  lawful  way  to  destroy  him  was  the  readiest,  no  matter 
whether  by  force  or  ffaud  ;  for,  against  beasts  of  prey,  men  use  tiie 
toil  and  the  net,  as  well  as  the  spear  and  the  lance.  But  so  great 
was  their  detestation  of  a  tyrant,  that  it  made  sOme  take  their 
opinions  from  their  passions,  and  Tent  things  which  they  could  bat 
ill  justify  to  their  morality  ;  they  thought  a  tyrant  had  so  absolutely 
^rfeited  all  title  to  humanity^  and  all  kind  of  protection  they  coola 
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give  him  or  his,  that  they  left  his  wife  without  any  other  guard  for  her 
chastity  but  age  and  deformity;  and  thought  it  not  adultery  what 
fFas  committed  with  her.  Many  more  testimonies  might  I  bring ;  for 
it  is  harder  to  make  choice  than  to  find  plenty.  But  I  shall  concludo 
with  authorities  that  are  much  more  authentick,  and  examples  we  may 
aiuch  more  safely  imitate. 

The  law  of  God  itself  decreed  certain  death  to  that  man  that  would 
4o  presumptuously,  and  submit  to  no  decision  of  justice.  Who  can 
read  this,  and  think  a  tyrant  ought  to  live  ?  But  certainly,  neither 
that,  nor  any  other  law  were  to  any  effect,  if  there  were  no  way  to 
put  it  in  execution.  But,  in  a  tyrant's  case,  process  and  citation 
have  no  place ;  and,  if  we  will  only  hare  formal  remedies  against 
him,  we  are  sure  to  have  none.  There's  small  hopes  of  justice  where 
the  malefactor  hath  a  power  to  condemn  the  judge. 

All  remedy  therefore  against  a  tyrant  is  £hud's  dagger,  without 
which  all  our  laws  were  fruitless,  and  we  helpless.  This  is  that 
high  court  of  justice  where  Moses  brought  the  ^Egyptian,  whither 
Ehud  brought  Eglon  ;  Samson,  the  Philistines  ;  Samuel,  Agag ;  and 
Jehoiada,  the  she.tyrant  Athaliah. 

Let  us  a  little  consider,  in  particular,  these  several  examples,  and 
see  whether  they  may  be  proportioned  to  our  purpose. 

First,  as  to  the  case  of  Moses  and  the  .Egyptian.  Certainly,  every 
Englishman  hath  as  much  call  as  Moses,  and  more  cause  than  he,  ia 
slay  this  .Egyptian,  that  is  always  laying  on  burthens,  and  always 
smiting  both  our  brethren  and  ourselves :  for,  as  to  his  call,  he  had 
no  other  that  we  read  of,  but  the  necessity  his  brother  stood  in  of 
his  help.  He  looked  on  his  brethren's  burdens,  and  seeing  an 
jEgyptian  smiting  an  Hebrew,  and  knowing  he  was  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  other  kind  of  justice,  he  slew  him.  Certainly,  this  was  and  is 
as  lawful  for  any  man  to  do,  as  it  was  for  Moses,  who  was  then 
but  a  private  man,  and  had  no  authority  for  what  he  did,  but  what 
the  law  of  nature  gives  every  man,  to  oppose  force  to  force,  and  to 
make  justice  where  he  finds  none.  As  to  the  cause  of  that  action, 
we  havQ  much  more  to  say  than  Moses  had ;  he  saw  one  Hebrew 
smitten,  we  many  Englishmen  murdered;  he  saw  his  brethren's  boTi 
dens  and  their  blows,  we  our  brethren's  burdens,  imprisonments^ 
and  deaths.  Now,  sure,  if  it  were  lawful  for  Moses  to  kill  that 
.Egyptian  that  oppressed  one  man,  seeing  there  was  no  way  to  prOn 
cure  an  ordinary  course  of  justice  against  him;  it  cannot  be  bat 
absurd  to  think  it  unlawful  to  kill  him  that  oppresses  a  whole 
nation,  and  one  that  justice  as  little  reaches  as  it  defends. 

The  example  of  Ehud  shews  us  the  natural  and  almost  the  only 
remedy  against  a  tyrant,  and  the  way  to  free  an  oppressed  people 
from  the  slavery  of  an  insulting  Moabite.  'Tis  done  by  prayers  and 
tears,  with  the  help  of  a  dagger,  by  crying  to  the  Lord,  and  the  left* 
hand  of  an  Ehud.  Devotion  and  action  go  well  together ;  for,  bOit 
lieve  it,  a  tyrant  is  not  of  that  kind  of  devil  that  is  to  be  cast  out  by 
only  fastiuff  and  prayer ;  and  here  the  scripture  shews  us,  what  the 
Lord  thought  a  fit  message  to  send  a  tyrant  from  himself;  a  dagger 
of  a  cubit  in  his  b^lly ;  and  every  worthy  man  that  desires  to  b^ 
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%n  Ehud,  a  deliTerer  of  his  coantiy,  will  striTe  to  be  the  mes^ 
fenger. 

We  may  here  likewise  obsenre  in  this  and  many  places  of  Judges, 
that,  when  the  Israelites  fell  to  idolatry,  which,  of  all  sins,  cer. 
tain  ly  is  one  of  the  greatest,  Grod  Almighty,  to  proportion  the  punish^ 
ment  and  the  offence,  still  deliyered  them  into  the  hands  of  tjrrants, 
which  sure  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  plagues. 

In  the  story  of  Samson,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  denying  him  his 
wife,  and  after  the  burning  her  and  her  father,  which,  though  they 
were  great,  yet  were  but  private  injuries,  he  took  for  sufficient 
grounds  to  make  war  upon  the  Philistines,  being  himself  but  a 
private  man,  and  not  only  not  assisted  but  bpposeid  by  his  servile 
countrymen.  He  knew  what  the  law  of  nature  allowed  him,  where 
other  laws  have  no  place,  and  thought  it  a  sufficient  justification  for 
smiting  the  Philistines  hip  and  thigh,  to  answer  for  himself;  that,  as 
they  did  unto  him,  so  had  he  done  unto  them. 

Now  that  which  was  lawful  for  Samson  to  do  against  many  op^ 
pressors,  why  is  it  unlawful  for  us  to  do  against  one?  Are  our  in^ 
juries  less  ?  Our  friends  and  relations  are  daily  murdered  before  our 
faces :  Have  we  other  ways  for  reparation  ?  Let  them  be  named,  and 
I  am  silenced :  But,  if  we  have  none,  the  fire-brands,  or  the  jaw^ 
bone,  the  first  weapons  our  just  fury  can  lay  hold  on,  may  certainly 
be  lawfully  employed  against  that  uncircumcised  Philistine  that  op^ 
presses  us.  We  have  too  the  opposition  and  discouragements  that 
Samson  had,  and  therefore  have  the  more  need  of  his  courage  and 
resolution :  As  he  had  the  men  of  Judah,  so  we  have  the  men  of 
Levi,  crying  to  us  out  of  the  pulpit,  as  from  the  top  of  the  rock 
Etam,  ^iv^ow  you  not  that  the^  Philistine  is  a  ruler  over  you?'  The 
truth  is,  they  would  fain  make  him  so,  and  bind  us,  with  Samson, 
in  new  cords ;  but  we  hope  they  will  become  as  flax,  and  that  they 
will  either  loose  from  our  hands,  or  we  shall  have  the  courage  to 
cut  them. 

Upon  the  same  grounds  of  retaliation  did  Samuel  do  justice  with 
his  own  hand  upon  the  tyrant  Agag :  ^  As  thy  sword,  says  the  prophet, 
^  hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless 
^  amongst  women.'  Nor  there  is  any  law  more  natural  and  more 
just. 

How  many  mothers  has  our  Agag,  for  his  own  ambition,  made 
childless  ?  How  many  children  fatherless  ?  How  many  have  this 
reason  to  hew  this  Amalekite  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  ?  And  let 
his  own  relations,  and  all  theirs  that  are  confederates  with  him, 
beware,  lest  men  come  at  last  to  revenge  their  own  relations  in  them^ 
They  make  many  a  woman  husbandless,  and  many  a  father  childless : 
Their  wives  may  come  at  last  to  know  what  it  is  to  want  a  husband, 
find  themselves  to  lose  their  children.  Let  them  remember  what 
their  great  apostle  MachiaVel  tells  them,  that,  in  contestations  for  the 
preserving  their  liberty,  people  many  times  use  moderation ;  but, 
when  they  come  to  vindicate  it,  their  rigour  exceeds  all  mean;  like 
beasts  that  have  been  kept  up,  and  are  s^ften^aifds  let  loose,  they 
j^ways  £(re  more  fierce  and  cruel^ 
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To  conclode  with  the  example  Jehoiada  hath  left  u^.  Six  years  he 
bid  the  right  heir  of  the  crown,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  and^ 
without  all  doubt,  amongst  the  rest  of  God's  mercies  there,  he  was 
|tll  that  time  contriving  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant,  that  had  as* 
pired  to  the  crown  by  the  destruction  of  those  that  had  the  right  to 
iU  Jehoiada  had  no  pretence  to  authorise  this  action,  but  the 
equity  and  justice  of  die  act  itself.  He  pretended  no  immediate 
command  from  God  for  what  he  did,  nor  any  authority  from  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  therefore  any  man  might  have  done  what  Jehoiada 
did  as  lawfully,  that  could  have  done  it  as  effectually  as  he.  Now 
If  hat  citation  was  given  to  Athaliah,  what  appearance  was  she  called 
to  before  any  court  of  justice  ?  Her  fact  was  her  trial.  She  was, 
without  any  expostulation,  taken  forth  of  the  ranges,  and  only  let  lire 
till  she  got  out  of  the  temple,  that  that  holy  place  might  not  be  de* 
filed  by  the  blood  of  a  tyrant,  jvhich  was  fitter  to  be  shed  on  a  dung* 
hill ;  and  so  they  slew  her  at  the  horse^te.  And  by  the  king's 
house,  the  very  Whitehall  where  she  had  caused  the  blood  royal  to 
be  spilt,  and  which  herself  had  so  long  unjustly  possessed,  there,  by 
providence,  did  she  receive  her  punishment,  where  she  had  acted  so 
great  a  part  of  her  crimes.  How  the  people  approved  of  this 
glorious  action  of  destroying  a  tyrant,  this  chapter  tells  us  at  tiie  last 
verse  * :  ^  And  all  the  people  of  the  land  rejoiced,  and  the  city  was 
^  quiet,  after  they  had  slain  Athaliah  with  the  sword.'  And  that  it 
may  appear  they  no  less  honoured  the  authors  of  such  actions,  than 
other  nations  did;  as  in  his  life*time  they  obeyed  Jehoiada  as  a  king, 
60,  after  his  death,  for  the  good  he  had  done  in  Israel,  saith  tba 
Scripture,  they  likewise  buried  him  amongst  the  kings. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  story,  without  observing  that  Jehoiada 
commanded,  that  whosoever  followed  Athaliah  should  be  put  to 
death ;  letting  us  see  what  they  deserve  that  are  confederates  with 
tyrants,  and  will  side  with  them,  and  but  appear  to  defend  them,  or 
allow  them  his  highness's  council,  his  junto,  and  the  aga's  of  his 
janisaries,  may,  if  they  please,  take  notice  of  this,  and  repent,  lest 
they  likewise  perish.  And  likewise  his  highness's  chaplains,  and 
triers,  who  are  io  admit  none  into  the  ministry  that  will  preach 
liberty  with  the  gospel,  may,  if  they  think  fit,  observe,  that 
with  the  tyrant  fell  Mattan  the  priest  of  Baal.  And  indeed,  none 
but  BaaPs  priests  will  preach  for  tyrants.  And  certainly,  those 
priests  that  sacrifice  to  our  Baal,  our  idol  of  a  magistrate,  deserro 
as  well  to  be  hanged  bfeore  their  pulpits,  as  ever  Mattan  did  to  ftll 
before  his  altars. 

I  should  think  now  I  had  said  muoh  more  than  enough  to  dia 
second  question,  and  should  come  to  the  third  and  last  I  proposed  ia 
my  method ;  but  I  meet  with  two  objections  lying  in  my  way :  The 
first  is,  that  these  examples  out  of  Scripture  are  of  men  that  wera  * 
inspired  of  God,  and  that  therefore  they  had  that  call  and  authority 
fpr  their  actions,  which  we  cannot  pretend  to ;  so  that  it  would  Ih^ 
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utisafe  for  us  to  draw  their  actions  into  examples,  ejcepi  w6  had 
likewise  their  justifications  to  alledge. 

The  other  objection  is,  that  there  being  now  no  opposition  made 
to  the  goTemment  of  his  highness,  that  the  people  following  their 
tailings  and  traffick  at  home  and  abroad,  making  use  of  the  laws, 
and  appealing  to  his  highness's  courts  of  justice:  That  all  this 
argues  the  people's  tacit  consent  to  the  government ;  and  that  there, 
fore  now  it  is  to  be  reputed  lawful,  and  the  people's  obedience 
Yoluntary. 

To  the  first  I  answer  with  learned  Milton,  that  if  God  com. 
manded  these  things,  it  is  a  sign  they  were  lawful,  and  are  commend, 
able.  But  secondly,  as  I  observed  in  the  relations  themselves : 
Neither  Samson  nor  Samuel  altedged  any  other  cause  or  reason  for 
what  they  did,  but  retaliation,  and  the  apparent  justice  of  the  actions 
themselves.  Nor  had  God  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  when  he 
slew  the  Egyptian ;  nor  did  Jehoiada  alledge  any  prophetical  au. 
thority  or  other  call  to  do  what  he  did,  but  that  common  call  which 
all  men  have,  to  do  all  actions  of  justice  that  are  within  their  power, 
when  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  ceases. 

To  the  second  my  answer  is,  that  if  commerce  and  pleadings 
were  enough  to  argue  the  people's  consent,  and  give  tyranny  the 
tiame  of  government;  there  was  never  yet  any  tyranny  of  many  weeks 
standing  in  this  world.  Certainly,  we  then  extremely  wrong  Call, 
gula  and  Nero  in  calling  them  tyrants,  and  they  were  rebels  that 
conspired  against  them;  except  we  will  believe,  that  all  the  while 
they  reigned,  in  Rome  they  kept  their  shops  shut,  and  opened  not 
their  temples,  or  their  courts.  We  are  likewise  with  no  less  absur^ 
dity  to  imagine,  that  the  whole  eighteen  years  time,  which  Israel 
served  Eglon,  and  six  years  that  Athaliah  reigned,  the  Israelites 
quite  desisted  from  traffick,  pleadings,  and  all  publick  acts  ;  other, 
wise  Ehud  and  Jehoiada  were  both  traitors,  the  one  for  killing  hi& 
king,  the  other  his  queen. 

Having  shewed  what  a  tyrant  is,  his  marks  and  practices,  I  can 
scarce  persuade  myself  to  say  any  thing  to  that  I  made  my  third 
question,  whether  the  removing  him  is  like  to  prove  of  advantage  to 
the  commonwealth  or  not  ?  For  methinks  it  is  to  inquire  whether  it 
b  better  the  man  die,  or  the  imposthume  be  lanced,  or  the  gangrened 
limb  be  cut  off?  But  yet  there  be  some  whose  cowardice  and  avarice 
furnish  them  with  some  arguments  to  the  contrary  ;  and  they  would 
fain  make  the  world  believe,  that  to  be  base  and  degenerate  is  to  be 
cautious  aud  prudent;  and  what  is  in  truth  a  servile  fear,  they  falsly 
call  a  christian  patience.  It  will  not  be  therefore  amiss  to  make 
appear  that  there  is  indeed  that  necessity,  which  we  think  there  is, 
of  saving  the  vineyard  of  the  commonwealth,  if  possible,  by  de. 
stroying  the  wild  boar  that  is  broke  into  it*  We  have  already 
shewed  that  it  is  lawful,  and  now  we  shall  see  whether  it  is  expedient. 
First,  I  have  already  told  you,  that  to  be  under  a  tyrant  is  not  to 
be  a  commonwealth,  but  a  great  family,  consisting  of  master  and 
slaves.  Vir  bonCy  servorum  nulla  est  unquam  civ^as^  says  an  old 
poet|  ^  a  number  of  slayes  makes  not  a  dty,'  So  that,  whilst  this 
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monstei*  liTes,  we  are  not  members  of  a  commonwealth,  but  only  hi^ 
living  tools  and  instruments^  which  he  may  employ  to  what  nse  he 
pleases.  Seroi  tua  est  fortunOj  ratio  ad  te  nihil j  says  another; 
<  thy  condition  is  a  slave's,  thou  art  not  to  inquire  a  reason  ;'  nor 
must  we  think  we  can  continue  long  in  the  condition  of  slaves,  and 
not  degenerate  into  the  habits  and  temper  that  are  natural  to  thai 
condition ;  our  minds  will  grow  low  with  our  fortune,  and  by  being 
accustomed  to  Itye  like  slaves,  we  shall  become  unfit  to  be  any  thing 
else.  Etiam  fera  animalia^  si  clausa  teneasj  virtutis  obltviseurUur^ 
says  Tacitus :  '  The  fiercest  creatures,  by  long  constraint,  lose  their 
courage.'  And,  says  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  ^  The  blessing  of  Issachar  and 
^-  that  of  Jndahfall  not  upon  one  people,  to  be  asses  couching  under  bur« 
^  dens,  and  to  have  the  spirit  of  lions.'  And  with  their  courage  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  they  lose  their  fortune,  as  the  efiect  with  the  cause,  and 
act  as  ignominiously  abroad,  as  they  suffer  at  home.  It  is  Machiavel's 
ebservation,  that  the  Roman  armies  that  were  always  victorious  under 
consuls,  all  the  while  they  were  under  the  slavery  of  the  Deceinviri, 
never  prospered.  And  certainly  people  have  reason  to  fight  but 
faintly,  where  they  are  to  gain  the  victory  against  themselves;  when 
every  success  shall  be  a  confirmation  of  their  slavery,  and  a  new  link 
to  their  chain. 

But  we  shall  not  only  lose  our  courage,  which  is  a  useless  and 
an  unsafe  virtue  under  a  tyrant,  but  by  degrees  we  shall,  after  the 
example  of  our  master,  all  turn  perfidious,  deceitful,  irreligious, 
flatterers  and  whatever  else  is  villainous  and  infamous  in  mankinds 
See  but  to  what  degree  we  are  come  already.  Can  there  any  oath 
be  found  so  fortified  by  all  religious  ties,  which  we  easily  find  not  a 
distinction  to  break,  when  either  profit  or  danger  persuades  us  to 
it  ?  Do  we  remember  any  engagements,  or  if  we  do,  have  we  any 
shame  to  break  them  ?  Can  any  man  think  with  patience  upon  whi^t 
we  have  professed,  when  he  sees  what  we  wildly  do,  and  tamely 
suffer  ?  What  have  we  of  nobility  amongst  us  but  the  name,  the  lux^ 
«iy,  and  the  vices  of  it  ?  Poor  wretches,  these  that  now  carry  that 
title,  are  so  far  from  having  any  of  the  virtues,  that  should  grace, 
and  indeed  give  them  their  titles,  that  they  have  not  so  much  as  the 
generous  vices  that  attend  greatness,  they  have  lost  all  ambition  and 
indignation.  As  for  our  ministers  *;  what  have  they,  or  in. 
deed  desire  they,  of  their  calling  but  the  tythes?  How  do  these 
horrid  prevaricators  search  for  distinctions  to  piece  contrary  oaths  i 
How  do  they  rake  scriptures  for  flatteries,  and  impudently  apply 
them  to  his  monstrous  highness  ?  What  is  the  city  but  a  great  tame 
beast,  that  eats  and  carries,  and  cares  not  who  rides  it  ?  What  is  the 
thing  called  a  parliament,  but  a  mock  ;  composed  of  a  people  that 
ere  only  suffered  to  sit  there,  because  they  are  known  to  have  no 
virtue,  after  the  exclusion  of  all  others  that  were  but  suspected  to 
have  any  ?  What  are  they  but  pimps  of  tyranny,  who  are  only  em"* 
ployed  to  draw  in  the  people  to  prostitute  their  liberty  ?  What  will 
not  the  army  fight  for  ?    What  will  they  not  fight  against  ?  What 
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tre  they  bot  janisaries,  slaves  themselves,  and  making  all  others  so  ? 
What  are  the  people  in  general  but  knaves,  fools,  and  cowards, 
principled  fbr  ease,  vice,  and  slavery  ?  This  is  our  temper,  this  ty^ 
ranny  hath  brought  us  to  already ;  and  if  it  continues,  the  little  vir« 
tue  tiiat  is  yet  left  to  stock  the  nation' must  totally  extinguish;  and 
then  his  highness  hath  compleated  his  work  of  reformation;  and 
the  truth  is,  till  then,  his  highness  cannot  be  secure.  He  must  not 
endure  virtue,  for  that  will  not  endure  him.  He  that  will  maintain 
tyranny  roust  kill  Brutus,  says  Machiavel.  A  tyrant,  says  Plato, 
must  dispatch  all  virtuous  persons,  or  he  cannot  be  safe;  so  that  he  Is 
brought  to  that  unhappy  necessity,  either  to  live  amongst  base  and 
wicked  persons,  or  not  to  live  at  all. 

Nor  must  we  expect  any  cure  from  our  patience:  Inxanno  si  gli 
huomint^  say  Machiavel,  credendo  con  la  humilita  vincere  la  super ^ 
bia.  Men  deceive  themselves  that  think  to  mollify  arrogancy  with 
humility ;  a  tyrant  is  never  modest  but  when  he  is  weak ;  it  is 
in  the  winter  of  his  fortune,  when  this  serpent  bites  not;  we  must 
not  therefore  suffer  ourselves  to  be  cozened  with  hopes  of  his  amend, 
ment;  for,  Nemo  unquam*  imperium  flagitio  quoesitum  bonis  arm. 
tibus  exercuit^  Never  did  any  man  manage  the  government  with  jus. 
tice  that  got  it  by  villainy.  The  longer  the  tyrant  lives,  the  more  the 
tyrannical  humour  increases  in  him,  says  Plato,  like  those  beasts  that 
grow  more  cursed  as  they  grow  old.  New  occasions  daily  happen 
that  necessitate  them  to  new  mischiefs ;  and  he  must  defend  one  vil. 
lainy  with  another. 

But  suppose  the  contrary  of  this,  and  that  his  highness  were  vi 
dominationis  convulsus^  Sf  mutaius^  changed  to  the  better  by  great 
fortune,  of  which  he  gives  no  symptoms,  what,  notwithstanding, 
could  be  more  miserable  than  to  have  no  other  security  for  our  liberty, 
no  other  law  for  our  safety,  than  the  will  of  a  man,  though  the  most 
just  living  ?  We  have  all  our  beast  within  us ;  and  whosoever,  says 
Aristotle,  is  governed  by  a  man  without  a  law,  is  governed  by  a  man 
and  by  a  beast,  '  Etiam  si  non  sit  molestus  Dominus;  tamen  est 

*  miserrimum  posse  si  velit^^  says  TuUy  ; '  though  a  master  does  not 

*  tyrannise,  yet  it  is  a  most  miserable  thing,  that  it  is  in  his  power  to 

*  do  so  if  he  will.*  If  he  be  good,  so  was  Nero  for  five  years ;  and 
how  shall  we  be  secure  that  he  will  not  change  ?  Besides  the  power, 
that  is  allowed  to  a  good  man,  we  may  be  sure  will  be  claimed  and 
taken  by  an  ill ;  and  therefore  it  hath  been  the  custom  of  good 
princes  to  abridge  their  own  power,  it  may  be  distrusting  themselves, 
but  certainly  fearing  their  successors,  to  the  chance  of  whose  being 
virtuous,  they  would  not  hazard  the  welfare  of  their  people.  An 
unlimited  power  therefore  is  to  be  trusted  to  none,  which,  if  it  does 
not  find  a  tyrant,  commonly  makes  one ;  or,  if  one  uses  it  mddestly, 
it  is  no  argument  that  others  will ;  and  therefore  Augustus  Caesar 
must  have  no  greater  power  given  hipa  than  you  would  have  Tiberius 
take.  And  Cicero's  moderation  is  to  be  trusted  with  a  consideration^ 
that  there  are  others  to  bci  consuls  as  well  as  he, 
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But  before  I  press  this  basiness  farther,  if  It  needs  be  any  farthefl^ 
pressed,  that  we  should  eodeaTOur  to  rescue  the  honour,  the  firtue, 
and  liberty  of  our  nation,  I  shall  answer  to  some  few  objections  that 
have  occurred  to  me.     This  I  shall  do  yery  briefly. 

Some  I  find  of  a  strange  opinion^  that  it  were  a  generous  and  a 
noble  action  to  kill  his  highness  in  the  field  ;  but  to  do  it  priyately 
they  think  it  unlawful,  but  know  not  why ;  as  if  it  were  not  gene- 
rous to  apprehend  a  thief  till  his  sword  were  drawn,  and  he  in  a  pos« 
ture  to  defend  himself  and  kill  me^  But  these  people  do  not  consider 
that  whosoever  is  possessed  of  power,  any  time,  will  be  Sure  to  en. 
gage  so  many  either  in  guilt,  or  profit,  or  both,  that  to  go  about  to 
throw  him  out,  by  open  force,  will  very  much  hazard  the  total  ruin 
of  the  commonwealth.  A  tyrant  is  a  devil,  that  tears  the  body  in  the 
exorcising,  and  tliey  are  all  of  Caligula's  temper,  that  if  they 
could,  they  would  have  the  whole  frame  of  nature  fall  with 
them.  It  is  an  opinion  that  deserves  no  other  refutation  than 
the  manifest  absurdity  of  itself;  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  me 
to  destroy  a  tyrant  with  hazard,  blood,  and  confusion,  but  not 
without. 

Another  objection,  and  more  common,  is  the  fear  of  what  may 
succeed,  if  his  highness  were  removed.  One  would  thing  the  world 
were  bewitched.  I  am  fallen  into  a  ditch  where  I  shall  certainly 
perish  if  I  lie ;  but  I  refuse  to  be  helped  out  for  fear  of  falling  into 
another.  I  suffer  a  certain  misery  for  fear  of  a  contingent  one,  and 
let  the  disease  kill  me,  because  there  is  a  hazard  in  the  cure.  Is  not 
this  that  ridiculous  policy,  He  moriare^  mori^  to  die  for  fear  of  dying  ? 
Sure  it  is  frenzy  not  to  desire  a  change,  when  we  are  sure  we  cannot 
be  worse :  et  non  incurrere  in  pericula^  ubi  quies  centi  porta  mettu 
untur* ;  and  not  then  to  hazard,  when  the  danger  and  the  mischiefs 
are  the  same  in  lying  still. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  in  general  to  all  Englishmen.  Now  I  ad^ 
dress  my  discourse  particularly  to  those  that  certainly  best  deserve 
that  name,  ourselves,  that  have  fought,  however  unfortunately  for 
our  liberties,  under  this  tyrant ;  and  in  the  end,  cozened  by  his  oaths 
and  tears,  have  purchased  nothing  but  our  slavery  with  the  price 
of  our  blood.  To  us  particularly  it  belongs  to  bring  this  monster  to 
justice,  whom  he  hath  made  the  instruments  of  his  villainy,  and 
sharers  in  the  curse  and  detestation  that  is  due  to  himself  from  all 
good  men ;  others  only  have  their  liberty  to  vindicate,  we  our  liberty 
and  our  honour.  We  engaged  to  the  people  with  him,  and  to  the 
people  for  him,  and  from  our  hands  they  may  justly  expect  a  satis^ 
fiction  of  punishment,  seeing  they  cannot  have  that  of  performance. 
What  the  people  at  present  endure,  and  posterity  shall  suffer,  will 
be  all  laid  at  our  doors;  for  only  we,  under  God,  have  the  power  to 
pull  down  this  Dagon  which  we  have  set  up ;  and,  if  we  do  it  not^ 
all  mankind  will  repute  us  approvers  of  all  the  villainies  he  hathdone, 
and  authors  of  all  to  come.  Shall  we  that  would  not  endure  a  king 
attempting  tyranny,  shall  we  suffer  a  professed  tyrant  i    we  that 
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t'esisted  the  lion  assailing  us,  shall  we  submit  to  the  wolf  tearing  us  } 
If  there  be  no  remedy  to  be  found,  we  have  great  reason  to  exclaim^ 

*  Uiinam  te  potius^  Carole^  retinuissemus  quam  kunc  habuissemuSy 
'  non  quod  ulla  sit  optanda  servitus^  sed  quod  ex  dignitate  domird 

*  minus  turpis  est  conditio  servi.     We  wish  we  had  rather  endur. 

*  ed  thee,  O  Charles,  than  ha?e  been  condemned  to  this  mean 
^  tyrant ;  not  that  we   desire   any   kind  of  slavery,   but   that  tbe 

*  quality  of  the  master  something  graces  the  condition  of  the  slave.* 

But  if  we  consider  it  rightly,  what  our  duty,  our  engagements^ 
and  our  honour  exact  from  us,  both  our  safety  and  our  interest  olu 
lige  us  to;  and  it  is  as  unanswerable,  in  us,  to  discretion  as  it  is  to 
virtue,  to  let  this  viper  live  ;  for  first,  he  knows  very  well  it  is  only 
we  that  have  the  power  to  hurt  him,  and  therefore  of  us  he  will  take 
any  course  to  secure  himself;  he  is  conscious  to  himself  how  falsi jr 
and  perfidiously  he  hath  dealt  with  us  ;  and  therefore  he  will  always 
fear  that  from  our  revenge,  which  he  knows  he  hath  so  well  de« 
served. 

Lastly,  He  knows  our  principles,  how  directly  contrary  they  are 
to  that  arbitrary  power  he  must  govern  by,  and  therefore  he  may 
reasonably  suspect,  that  we  that  have  already  ventured  our  Itveg 
against  tyranny,  will  always  have  the  will,  when  we  have  the  opportiu 
nity  to  do  the  same  again. 

These  considerations  will  easily  persuade  him  to  secure  himself  of 
tis,  if  we  prevent  him  not,  and  secure  ourselves  of  him.  He  reads  in 
his  practice  of  piety,  *  chi  diviene  patron^  &c.     '  He  that  makes  him- 

*  self  master  of  a  city,  that  hath  been  accustomed  to  liberty,  if  he  de- 

*  stroys  it  not,  he  must  expect  to  be  destroyed  by  it.'  And  we  may 
read  too  in  the  same  author,  and  believe  him,  that  those  that  are  the 
occasion  that  one  becomes  powerful,  he  always  ruins  them,  if  thejr 
want  the  wit  and  courage  to  secure  themselves. 

Now,  as  to  our  interest,  we  must  never  expect  that  he  will  ever 
trust  those  that  he  hath  provoked,  and  fears;  he  will  be  sure 
to  keep  us  down,  lest  we  should  pluck  down  him.  'Tis  the  rule 
that  tyrants  observe  when  they  are  in  power,  never  to  make  much  use 
of  those  that  helped  them  to  it.  And  indeed  it  is  their  interest  and 
security  not  to  do  it;  for  those  that  have  been  the  authors  of  their 
greatness,  being  conscious  of  their  own  merit,  they  are  bold  with  the 
tyrant,  and  less  industrious  to  please  him ;  they  think  all  he  can  do 
for  them  is  their  due,  and  still  they  expect  more ;  and,  when 
they  fail  in  their  expectations  (as  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  them) 
their  disappointments  make  them  discontented,  and  their  discontents 
dangerous.  Therefore  all  tyrants  follow  the  example  of  Dionysius, 
who  was  said  to  use  his  friends  as  he  did  his  bottles :  when  he  had  use 
for  them,  he  kept  them  by  him  ;  when  he  had  none,  that  they  should 
not  trouble  him  and  lie  in  his  way,  he  hung  them  up. 

But  to  conclude  this  already  over-long  paper,  let  every  man,  to 
whom  God  hath  given  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  courage,  be  persoAded 
by  his  honour^  his  safety^  his  own  good  and  his  country's,  and  indeed 

•  M«ch.  Pr*  cap.  »t 
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the  ddty  he  owes  to  his  generation,  and  to  mankind,  to  endearour, 
by  all  rational  means,  to  free  the  world  of  this  pest.  Let  not  other 
nations  have  the  occasion  to  think  so  meanly  of  us,  as  if  we  resoWed 
to  sit  still  and  have  our  ears  bored,  or  that  any  discouragements  o^ 
disappointments  can  ever  make  us  desist  from  attempting  our  liberty, 
till  we  "have  purchased  it,  either  by  this  monster's  death,  or  by  our 
own.  Our  nation  is  not  yet  so  barren  of  virtue,  that  we  want  noble 
examples  to  follow  amongst  ourselves.  The  brave  Sindercomb  hath 
shewed  as  great  a  mind  as  any  old  Rome  could  boast  of;  and,  had  he 
lived  there,  his  name  had  been  registered  with  Brutus  and  Cato,  and 
he  had  had  his  statues  as  well  as  they. 

But  I  will  not  have  so  sinister  an  opinion  of  ourselves  (as  little  ge. 
nerosity  of  slavery  hath  left  us)  as  to  think  so  great  a  virtue  can  want 
its  monuments  even  amongst  us.  Certainly  in  every  virtuous  mind 
there  are  statues  reared  to  Sindercomb.  Wiie never  we  read  the  elogies 
of  those  that  have  died  for  their  country ;  when  we  admire  those  great 
examples  of  magnanimity,  that  have  tired  tyrant's  cruelties ;  when 
we  extol  their  constancy,  whom  neither  bribes  nor  terrors  could  make 
betray  their  friends ;  it  is  then  we  erect  Sindercomb  statues,  and  en- 
grave him  monuments ;  where  all  that  can  be  said  of  a  great  and  noble 
mind,  we  justly  make  an  epitaph  for  him  ;  and,  though  the  tyrant 
caused  him  to  be  smothered,  lest  the  people  should  hinder  an  open 
murder,  yet  he  will  never  be  able  either  to  smother  his  memory,  or 
his  own  villainy.  His  poison  was  but  a  poor  and  common  device 
to  impose  only  on  those  that  understood  not  tyrants  practices,  and 
are  unacquainted,  if  any  be,  with  his  cruelties  and  falshoods.  He  may 
therefore,  if  he  please,  take  away  the  stake  from  Sindercomb's  grave, 
and,  if  he  have  a  mind  it  should  be  known  how  he  died,  let  him  send 
thither  the  pillows  and  feather  beds  with  which  Barkstead  and  his 
hangman  smothered  him.  But  to- conclude,  let  not  this  monster  ihlak 
himself  the  more  secure  that  he  hath  suppressed  one  great  spirit ;  *  he 
may  be  confident  that  Longus  post  ilium  sequitur  or  do  idempetetu 
Hum  decus. 

There  is  a  great  roll  behind,  even  of  those  that  are  in  his  own  mak 
ter.rolls,  and  are  ambitious  of  the  name  of  the  deliverers  of  their 
country ;  and  they  know  what  the  action  is  that  will  purchase  it.  Hii 
bed,  his  table,  is  not  secure,  and  he  stands  in  need  of  other  guards 
to  defend  him  against  his  own.  Death  and  destruction  pursue  him 
where-ever  he  goes ;  they  follow  him  every  where,  like  his  fellow 
travellers,  and  at  last  tliey  will  come  upon  him  like  armed  men. 
^  Darkness  is  hid  in  his  secret  places,  a  fire  not  blown  shall  consume 
^  him ;  it  shall  go  ill  with  him  that  is  left  in  his  tabernacle.  He  shall 
^  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  a  bow  of  steel  shall  strike  him 
^  through ;  because  he  hath  oppressed  and  forsaken  the  poor;  becaase 
^  he  haUi  violently  taken  away  the  house  which  he  builded  not;'  We 
tinay  be  confident,  and  so  may  he,  that  e're  long  all  this  shall  be 
accomplished :   ^  For  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  tha 

•  And  what  may  Cecil  and  Toop  expect  for  Uieir  treacbeiy  and  perjuiy ' 
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^  joy  of  the  h7t)ocrite  but  for  a  moment.     Though  his  Etcelleru^  ♦  . 
^  mount  up  to  the  heavens^  and  his  head  reacheth  unto  the  clouds,  yet 
^  he  shall  perish  like  his  own  dung.     They  that  have  seen  him  shall 
'  say,  where  is  he  ?' 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Courteotts  Reader ^ 

Expect  another  sheet  or  two  of  paper  of  this  subject,  if  I  escape 
the  tyrant's  hands,  although  he  gets  (in  the  interim)  the  crown  upon, 
his  head ;  which  he  hath,  underhand,  put  his  confederates  on  to  pe. 
titioii  his  acceptance  thereof. 
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HE  dreadful  apprehension  of  a  future  being,  io  a  soul  so  ill 
prepared,  and  the  terrors  of  conscience  under  the  visitation  of  heaven^ 
are  of  that  sad  weight,  that  no  thought  can  imagine,  but  his  that 
groans  under  it.  When  I  turn  my  eyes  inward,  I  can  look  upon 
myself,  as  no  other  than  the  unhappiest  of  men,  loaded  with  infamy^ 
misery,  imprisonment,  and  almost  despair,  but,  above  all,  with  the 
universal  hatred  of  a  kingdom ;  so  universal,  that  I  stand  the  very 
center  of  shame,  whilst  every  tongue  that  reviles,  each  eye  that  loaths, 
and  every  finger  that  points,  seems  to  terminate  in  miserable  me^ 
Such  is  my  hard  fate,  and  such  my  serious  reflexions,  that  I  believe^ 
had  my  faults  been  ten.fnld  greater  than  they  are,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  disoblige  mankind,  in  all  my  exalted  glory,  but  half  so 
much  as  I  have  pleased  them  in  my  fall :  So  naturally  lovely,  in  the 
English  eyes,  does  the  distress  and  ruin  of  tottering  greatness  look^ 
where  they  seem  but  just. 

But  all  these  accumulated  calamities  are  but  my  lightest  burthen ; 
for,  alas!  how  justly,  and  more  sadly  mad,  I  cry  out  with  falling 
Wolsey,  '  Had  I  served  my  God  with  half  that  zeal  I  served  my 
'  king,  he  would  not  have  left  me  thus  wretched.'  Wretched 
indeed !  when  my  weakness  of  body  calls  me  to  consider,  how 
near  I  may  stand  to  that  tribunal,  before  which  the  proudest  of 

*  H*  bath  now  lef(  that  title  for  Highnett,  and  will  ihortly  leaye  that  for  King- 
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earthly  judges,  potentates,  and  princes  tremble,  the  tummoni 
from  that  terrible  judge  is  such  an  alarm,  that  what  would  I  do, 
it  possible,  to  soften  that  almighty  justice,  that  stands  armed 
against  me?  Could  the  confession  of  my  crimes  make  the  least 
part  of  their  atonement,  how  happy  should  I  think  myself  in  un. 
bosoming  my  whole  soul,  even  to  my  secretest  and  minutest 
thoughts  ?  The  sense  of  which  makes  me  borrow  from  my  pains 
these  few  favourable,  though  distracted  minutes,  to  use  that  candour 
Atod  openness,  before  I  leave  the  world,  that  may  reconcile  it,  if 
possible,  amongst  all  its  odium  and  aversion,  to,  at  least,  one  charu 
table  thought  of  me. 

But,  alas  !  before  I  come  to  the  sad  narrative  of  those  numerous 
Ills  I  have  committed ;  before  I  launch  down  into  that  deep  torrent^ 
my  aking  heart  and  sad  remembrance  lead  me  up  to  the  fatal  fountain* 
head,  from  whence  they  took  their  rise ;  and  there,  to  my  confusion^ 
I  am  forced  to  acknowledge,  my  crimes  are  scarce  so  black,  as  the 
polluted  source  they  sprung  from.  For,  whereas  ambition,  interest, 
honours,  those  smiling  court-beams,  the  common  ignes  jfatui^  are 
those  gaudier  snares,  that  mislead  the  wandering  steps  of  other  of. 
fending  statesmen ;  I  cannot  but  shamefully  confess,  that  a  viler  and 
sootier  coal,  rancour  and  malice,  warped  me  crooked. 

The  two  famous  occasions  of  my  rising  spleen,  and  bitterness  of 
spirit,  proceeded  from  the  parliament's  bringing  me  upon  my  kneef 
for  my  abhorring  of  petitions;  and,  next,  the  City  of  London's 
fuming  me  out  of  my  recordership. 

The  anger,  the  rage,  the  spight  I  conceived  at  this  double  disgrace 
and  affront,  was  the  first  accursed  gall  that  poisoned  me ;  a  resent* 
Blent  that  struck  me  so  deep,  and  so  cankered  every  faculty  of  mj 
idul,  that  what  is  it  I  did  not  study,  contrive,  and  plot  to  be  re* 
fenged  ?  I  profess,  in  the  agony  of  my  thought,  I  was  a  hundred 
fiones  not  only  thinking,  but  resolving,  if  no  other  means,  to  tarn 
#izard,  to  wreak  my  malice  upon  my  enemies,  had  my  small  belief 
(heaven  forgive  me)  of  either  a  Grod  or  a  devil,  persuaded  me  there 
yffzk  any  such  creature  as  a  witch,  or  such  an  art  as  sorcery. 

As  for  that  damned  town  of  London,  not  Cataline,  against  Old 
Rome,  was  half  so  sworn  a  foe,  as  I,  against  thatjnsolent  proud  city* 
Really  and  sincerely,  I  could  willingly  and  heartily,  out  of  my  own 
fK>cket,  though  I  sold  my  last  rag  in  the  world,  have  been  myself  at 
the  charge  of  a  new  monument,  so  I  had  had  but  the  pleasure  of  % 
second  same  occasion  of  building  it.  Nay,  verily,  I  envied  the  fate 
of  the  old  Erostratus,  and  that  more  modern  worthy,  Hubart ;  and 
tould  have  wished  my  own  name,  though  at  the  price  of  his  destiny, 
engraven  in  the  very  room  of  that  wisely  rased-out  inscription,  on  so 
glorious  occasion. 

tt  was  then,  alas !  edged  and  enraged  with  a  mortal  hate,  and  as 
avowed  vengeance  against  that  accursed  and  detested  city,  and  more 
detested  parliaments,  with  two  such  meritorious  qualifications.  I  ap* 
plied  myself  to  the  once  great  Coleman's  greater  master,  at  that  time 
lih  early,  and  indeed  almost  governing  pilot  at  the  helm  ;  both  in* 
iUlibte  ree^^mmendations  to  entitle  me  to  (he  highest  hopes  of  Iho 
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vnoBt  exalted  honours.  In  short,  I  entered,  listed,  and  swore  myself 
engineer  general  under  that  leading  heroes  banners ;  and  how  hugged^ 
and  how  embraced,  my  succeeding  almost  deluge  of  good  fortune^ 
glories,  and  preferments,  will  sufficiently  testify. 

And,  though  the  world  has  sometimes  wondered,  at  so  ludden  a 
rise,  as,  in  little  more  than  seven  years,  to  mount  from  a  Finsbury 
petty .fogger,  to  a  Lord  High.Chancellor  of  England ;  from  bawling 
at  a  hedge.court.bar  for  a  five  shillings  fee,  to  sit  equity .driyer,  with 
ten.thousand  pounds  per  qnnum^  besides  presents  and  bribes  un. 
accountable,  honestly  gotten.  But,  alas  1  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of 
mankind,  and  suppress  their  astonishment  at  so  unprecedented  an 
adyance,  I  must  assure  them,  that  as  no  history  affords  a  parallel  of 
such  a  crown-favourite  as  myself;  so  no  age  ever  yielded  such  a  true 
crown.drudge  neither,  to  deserve  those  favours.  Alas  I  my  darling 
fortune  moved  not  half  so  rapid,  as  my  dearer  counsels  drove ;  and 
all  the  caresses  of  my  glory  were  thought  but  the  poorest  mead  and 
reward  of  those  services  that  gained  them. 

But,  to  recite  my  fatal  particulars.  Upon  my  first  entrance  (as  I 
was  saying)  of  engineer.general,  our  first  great  attack  was  against 
the  charter  of  London ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  my  premier  effort, 
what  by  our  terrible  dead-doing  quo  warranto^  my  own  invented 
battering  ram,  planted  against  them  at  Westminster,  and  the  Tower- 
hill  guns  removed,  and  mounted  against  them  on  the  Tower  battle, 
ments ;  we  soon  reduced  that  imperious  town,  to  almost  as  intire  a 
subjection  and  vassalage,  as  our  own  hearts,  and  our  Roman  friends, 
could  wish. 

Next,  for  these  prerogatlve-crampers,  those  checkmates  of  crowns^ 
called  parliaments,  there  our  triumph  was  absolute ;  we  prorogued 
or  dissolved,  and  danced  them  from  pillar  to  post,  from  Westminster 
to  Oxford,  &c.  at  pleasure ;  and  heaven  knows,  with  timely,  prudent, 
and  wise  care,  to  hush  their  too  impudently  inquisitive  curiosity 
into  our  Coleman's  packets,  our  \jq  Chaise  and  Lewis  intrigues,  and 
the  rest  of  our  Popish  plots  and  cabals ;  and  all,  God  knows,  little 
enough  to  keep  our  cloven  foot  undiscovered. 

Flushed  with  such  prosperous  success,  even  in  my  infant  mischiefs, 
what  was  it  that  I  either  staggered  or  shrunk  at  ?  My  temptations  so 
allured  me,  my  rewards  so  dazzled  me,  and  my  felicity  so  hardened 
me,  that  moderation,  reluctance,  or  humanity,  were  only  so  many 
manacles  and  shackles,  that  my  impatient  soul  threw  off  with 
disdain. 

Who,  alas  *  but  I,  with  so  much  unrelenting  and  pitiless  barbarity, 
triumphed  in  the  blood  of  those  poor  miserable  western  wretches; 
and  sanguined  my  very  ermins  in  their  gore,  till  even  the  air,  with 
the  noisomeness  of  their  carcasses,  stunk  almost  as  much,  if  possible, 
as  the  very  name  of  Jefieries  their  butcher  ?  Yes,  and  I  acted  by  the 
commissioning  vengeance  that  sent  me  thither,  to  inform  the  heretick 
enemies  of  Rome,  how  much  their  blood  tickles  when  it  streams;  and 
to  let  them  know  by  the  sample  of  my  hand,  how  keen  i^  a  Popish 
^g&vtool. 
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Was  it  not  I  too,  that  with  so  much  cunning  and  artifice,  anf^  hf 
so  many  rhetorical  high.treason  flourishes,  wheedled  poor  Cornish 

to  a  gibbet,  and  Russel  to  a  scaffold  ?  Yes,  and  it  was  a  master.piece ! 
to  give  the  trembling  world  a  timely  warning  what  Protestant  zeal 
must  trust  to,  when  Popish  malice  is  pleased  to  be  angry ;  and  to 

xonTince  how  easily  can  a  Jesuitical  engine  wire-draw  guilt,  where 
Popish  rancour  is  resolved  to  destroy. 

Who  dissolved  all  the  charters,  and  new^rbelled  all  the  corpo. 

■rations,  but  Jefieries  ?  And  why,  but  to  prepare  them  to  understand 
that,  what  with  our  quo  warranto* s^  and  the  rest  of  our  modelling 
tools,  we  were  resolved,  at  last,  to  have  parliaments  a  lamtnode  de 
Paree^  and  their  dragoon.reformers  too,  soon  after. 

'  Who  inyented  that  insnaring  command  to  the  bishops,  of  reading 
the  declaration,  and  put  their  refusal  to  the  stretch  of  high  mis- 
demeanor, if  not  high  treason,  but  the  cliancellor  ?  And  why,  think 

.you,  but  to  satisfy  them  what  Romish  eye  sores  are  the  Protestant 
lawn.sleeyes  ;  and  that  they  shall  want  neither  justles  nor  stumbling 
blocks  to  trip  their  heels  up,  and  their  heads  oflf  too,  when  they  stand 
in  our  way  ? 

Who  but  the  great  Jefferies,  in  defiance  of  the  very  fundamentals 
of  human  society,  the  original  laws  of  nature,  and  to  the  face  of 

.  Magna  Charta  itself,  got  the  Bishop  of  London  silenced  and  sus. 
pended,  without  so  much  as  that  universal  and  common  right,  sacred 
even  amongst  heathens  and  infidels,  viz.  the  privilege  of  making 
either  plea  or  defence,  condemned,  untried,  and  unheard  ?  Yes,  I  did 
it ;  to  instruct  the  world  what  feeble  cobweb.lawn  are  the  bonds  of 
justice,  law,  liberty,  common-right,  &c.  in  the  hands  of  an  imperial 
Popish  Sampson  Agonistes  ? 

Was  it  not  I  too,  by  my  ecclesiastick,  high.commission  supremacy, 

.  not  only  against  the  statutes  and  customs  of  the  university,  but  the 
positive  laws  of  the  land,  turned  Maudlin.College  into  a  seminary  of 
Jesuits,  and,  in  spight  of  that  bulwark  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  act  of  uniforipity,  converted  a  collegiate  chapel,  into  a  mass, 
house?  And  by  the  same  justice,  might  not  every  collegiate,  cathe. 
dral,  and  parochial  church  have  had  the  same  conversion  ?  And  both 
the  fountains  of  religion  and  learning,  the  mother  universities,  been 
deprived  of  all  her  Protestant  sons,  and  re-peopled  with  the  whole 
race  of  St.  Omer,  and  Salamanca  ? 

Who  did  all  this  ?  The  Chancellor !  yes,  and  he  saved  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  whole  English  liberty,  by  it.  The  nation  was 
lulled  into  so  profound  a  sleep,  that  they  wanted   such  thunder- 

.  claps,  and  such  a  Boanerges,  to  awaken  them  from  their  lethargy. 
With  these  serious  reflexions,  that  these  rapid  and  violent  motions 

.  of  the  Romish  cause,  are,  and  have  been  the  destruction  of  it ;  who 
has  been  the  Protestants  champion,  but  I  ?  Who  has  pulled  off  the 
vizor  from  the  scarlet  whore,  and  exposed  the  painted  Babylon 
prostitute,  but  I  ?  And  if  I  drove  like  Jehu,  it  was  only  to  the  con- 

i  fusion  of  a  Jezabel.  Who  called  in  the  deliverer  of  our  church  and 
laws,  that  second  Hannibal,  that  mighty  Nassau,  but  -Jefferies? 
Y^'ho  has  remounted  the  sinking  glory  of  our  temples,  till  thyi^ 
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pinacles  shall  kiss  heaven,  but  JefTeries?  Who  has  united  two  8uch 
formidable  Protestant  neighbours  with  that  eternal  link  of  interest,  as 
shall  render  us  once  more  the  arbiters  of  Europe,  and  terror  of  the 
-world?  Who  but  JefTeries,  and  Jefferies's  conduct,  has  joined  those 
naval  forces,  those  floating  walls,  that  shall  one  day  mew  up  that 
French  antichristian  monster,  till  in  despight  and  despair,  he  burst 
his  soul  out  at  his  fistula  ? 

In  fine.  Who  has  cut  off  the  very  entail  of  Popery  and  slavery 
from  three  happy  kingdoms,  but  Jefferies  ?  Three  kingdoms  did  I 
say  ?  Yes,  possibly  has  laid  that  foundation  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
as  shall  perhaps  one  day  make  her  over.top  the  seven  proud  hills,  and 
strike  her  dagger  into  the  very  gates  of  Home. 

With  this  confession  of  my  crimes,  which,  under  the  afllicting  hand 
of  heaven,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  give  the  world,  I  beseech  my 
enemies  themselves  so  to  represent  my  case,  as  that  at  least,  '  Out  of 
'  the  devourer  may  come  forth  meat;  and  out  of  the  strong,  sweet. 
'  ness:'  And,  by  balancing  the  services  of  my  actions  against  tlie  guilt 
of  them,  give  me  some  small  dawn  of  hope,  that  theapproaching  par. 
liament,  my  judges,  my  accusers  themselves,  may  be  softened  into 
some  commiseration,  and  forgiveness.  I  assure  them,  if  heavea 
spare  me  life  to  ask  it,  they  shall  want  neither  confession,  discovery, 
nor  contrition,  to  obtain  their  absolution.  And  black  as  I  am,  I  beg, 
even  my  roost  hard-hearted  adversaries,  to  consider,  that  still  I  am 
not  blacker  than  Judas.  And  alas !  there  was  some  merit  even  in 
Judas ;  for  there  wanted  his  betraying  of  his  God,  for  the  saving  of 
the  world. 
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JUT  Ireland  is  part  of  the  dominions  of  England^  and  a 
kingdom  subordinate  to  it, — This  appears  not  only  by  the  appeals 
that  are  made  from  the  Chancery  there,  to  the  House  of  Lords  here, 
and  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Kirig*s.Berch  there  to  the  King's. 
Bench  here ;  but  also  by  the  patents  which  often  pass  under  the 
.great  seal  of  England,  for  lands,  honours,  and  offices  in  Ireland,  aud 
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by  the  obligation  which  an  English  act  of  parliament  lays  on  Ireland, 
l^hen  it  is  particularly  named. 

II.  That  the  Crown  of  England  hath  good  title  to  Ireland,-— 
Not  only  by  descent  from  Eva,  daughter  of  Dermond  Mac  Morough, 
King  of  Leinster,  whose  ancestors  were  monarchs  of  Ireland ;  but 
also  by  lawful  conquest  in  a  just  war,  and  by  the  repeated  oaths 
and  voluntary  submissions  of  the  Irish  potentates  and  gentry  in  all 
ages,  and  by  several  statutes  of  recognition,  and  acts  of  parliament 
in  that  kingdom,  and  by  above  five.hundred  years  prescription. 

III.  That  whoever  hath  the  Crown  of  England,  is,  ipso  fadoy 
Sovereign  of  Ireland ;  and  to  levy  war,  against  such  person,  is 
treason, — This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  first  assertion  ;  and 
besides  what  may  be  collected  from  the  statute  of  1 1  Heq.  VII.  of 
paying  obedience  to  the  king  for  the  time  being ;  it  was  so  at  com^ 
mon  law,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  in  reason ;  for  there  is  that 
correlation  between  protection  and  allegiance,  that  they  must  stand 
and  fall  together,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  this  case,  between 
Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  any  other  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  crown  of  England. 

IV.  Tliat  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England  have  always  been 
zealously  concerned  for,  and  liberally  contributed  to  the  preserva^ 
iion  of  Ireland.'-r'This  appears  by  the  many  subsidies  and  other  aids, 
they  have  in  all  ages  given  towards  the  support  of  that  kingdom  ;  for 
Ireland  was  always  a  charge  to  England,  until  the  act  of  settlement 
was  made:  it  cost  this  kingdom  near  three.hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  for  some  years  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  r.eign  ;-and 
the  rebellion,  in  1641,  drained  England  of  some  millions  of  money, 
and  of  many  thousands  of  men,  and  yet  all  this  was  well  spent, 
because, 

V.  Without  the  subjection  of  Ireland,  England  cannot  flourish^ 
and,  perhaps,  not  subsist, — For  every  harbour  in  Munster  would  be 
more  prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  England,  than  either  Saliee  or 
Algiers  ever  was,  that  island  being  so  situate,  that  England  cannot 
trade  with  Spain,  the  Levant,  Africa,  the  East.Indies  or  the  West, 
without  sailing  almost  in  view  of  the  old  head  of  Kinsale,  so  that 
England  must  traffick  at  vast  disadvantage,  hazard,  and  charge,  in 
armed  and  double-manned  vessels,  or  with  great  convoys.  Add  tp 
this,  that  Ireland  would  be  always  in  close  league  with  the  enemies 
of  England,  and  yearly  supply  a  vast  number  of  able  bodies  ii^ 
annoy  it. 

VI.  That  Ireland  was  never  in  so  much  danger  as  it  is  now; — 
For  the  confederacy  was  never  so  general  before,  the  Irish  never  had 
such  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition,  they  never  had  the  city  of 
Dublin,  they  never  had  the  whole  kingdom  in  their  possession,  or  un. 
der  their  power ;  and,  which  is  more  than  all  the  rest,  they  never  had 
the  colour  or  pretence  of  authority  before  this  time. 

VII.  That  the  Protestants  there,  unless  speedily  relieved,  must 
liecessarily  be  ruined, — For  the  Irish,  having  no  money,  cannot 
support  their  vast  army,  without  free  quarter  on  the  English.  Add 
^  tj^is,  the  decay  and  full  stop  of  trade,  and  the  many  other  insup^ 
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portable  difficulties  they  labour  under,  and  their  ruin  will  appear 
|n<?vitable  without  present  ri^lief. 

Vill.  That  no  people  in  the  world  are  in  so  miserable  a  condu 
Hon  as  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, — For  they  are  not  only  insulted 
over  by  their  own  servants,  and  in  a  certain  way  of  beggary,  but  are 
also  in  continual  fear,  and  under  imminent  danger  of  being  massacred, 

IX.  That  the  English  government  hath  been  easy  and  favourable 
to  the  Irish. — And  this  evidently  appears  by  one  slight  instance^ 
Tiz.  That  the  grand  jury,  and  the  whole  county  of  Cork,  had 
more  trouble  and  charge  to  get  rid  of  two  Irish  attomies  in  the 
sheritPs  court,  and  at  last  could  not  effect  it,  than  the  Irish  have  had 
to  turn  out  most  of  the  civil  and  military  Protestant  officers  in  that 
kingdom,  though  some  of  them  had  good  patents  for  their  places  ; 
and  it  is  bfyond  dispute,  that,  for  many  years  past,  the  Irish  never 
wanted  such  friends  at  Whitehall,  as  mside  their  affairs  run  glib  in  all 
courts  of  judicature,  and  elsewhere. 

X.  Thai  J  nevertheless^  many  of  the  Irish^  and  some  degenerate 
English^  would  rather  live  under  any  government  than  that  of 
England. — And  this  happens  partly  from  the  difference  of  humour% 
manners,  and  customs  between  them  and  us,  and  partly,  because 
they  look  up  on  the  first  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  the  subsequent 
confiscations  to  be  injurious,  and  think  a  foreigner  would  restore 
them  ;  but  chiefly  this  aversion  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  difference 
in  religion,  they  conceiving  us  to  be  obstinate  incorrigible  hereticks, 
and  therefore  they  have  often  invited  the  Pope,  French,  and  Spaniard, 
to  accept  of  the  government  of  that  kingdom. 

XI.  Tltat  tenJhousand  English^  well  furnished  and  conducted^ 
never  were^  nor  never  can  be  beaten  by  the  Irish  in  that  kingdom.^^ 
The  first  assertion  is  true,  and  the  second  is  rational ;  for,  allowing 
the  Irish  gentry  to  be  brave  enough,  yet  the  commoners  have  not 
courage  or  skill  equal  to  the  English,  or  near  it ;  nor  can  the  Irish 
keep  more  than  ten  or  twelve.thousand  men  together  any  long  time, 
for  want  of  forage  and  other  necessaries, 

XII.  However^  less  than  fifteen^  or  perhaps  twenty Jhousand 
men^  ought  not  now  to  attempt  Ireland ;^^heca.use  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  descents  in  several  places ;  and,  when  garisons,  and 
other  necessary  detachments,  are  deducted,  there  will  not  remain 
above  ten  or  twelve-thousand  for  the  field. 

XIII.  If  these  twentyUhousand  were  divided  into  three  bodies, 
fn  all  probability  there  would  be  none^  or  very  weak  and  short 
resistance. — For  if  four-thousand  landed  in  Ulster,  six-thousand  in 
Munster,  and  ten-thousand  in  the  heart  of  the  kiigdom,  the  Irish 
would  be  distracted,  and  not  know  where  to  turn ;  for  they  have 
neither  officers  nor  soldiers  capable  to  make  three  distinct  armies ; 
experience  will  manifest,  that,  in  that  case,  finding  themselves  at. 
tacked  on  all  sides,  Tyrconnel  would  retire  to  Athlone,  and  thence 
to  Galway,  and,  in  the  first  ship  he  could  get,  shift  for  himself  at 
well  as  he  could. 

XIV.  However^  reasonable  conditions  should  not  be  denied  them, 
ft  they  will  submit  quietly ^-^Y or ^  besides  that  it  may  prevent  n^ucl^ 
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mischief,  and  save  f  he  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  it  is  uncfaristim  to 
force  them  to  desperation ;  they  should  hare  indemnity  for  what  is 
past,  and  a  connivance  at  the  private  exercise  of  their  religion,  by  a 
competent  number  of  priests,  for  the  future.  This  offer  justifies  our 
moderation,  and,  if  refused,  leaves  them  without  excuse, 

XV.  Whatever  conditions  are  offered  them,  will  be  rejected  or 
poitponedy  unless  backed  with  a  sufficient  force.'^For  they  are  in 
liopes  of  aid  from  France,  and  have  very  little  foresicrht  of  what  is 
fbture.  It  is  not  unusual  amongst  them,  to  defy  one  day  what  thejr 
tremble  at  the  next.  It  has  been  always  a  principal  maxim  in\their 
politicks,  to  procrastinate  and  delay  their  submission,  in  hopes  of 
imaginary  succours,  until  they  plunged  themselves  sometimes  into  a 
sea  of  misery,  and  it  looks  as  if  their  destiny  inclines  that  way  now. 

XVI.  That  the  Irish  estates  are  sufficient  to  defragf  the  charge 
of  reducing  them  to  their  duty, — For  of  ten  millions  of  plantation- 
acres  of  land,  which  there  are  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  have  a  fourth 
part,  which,  to  be  purchased,  is  worth  three  millions  of  pounds. 

XVII.  Tliat  the  Protestants  are  already  damnified  to  thatvalue^ 
ttnd  in  three  months  more  will  suffer  as  much  again, — For,  besides 
the  interruption  in  trade  and  business,  bad  debts,  and  the  particular 
wrongs  and  injuries  done  them,  the  losses  of  those  that  were  forced 
to  fly  to  England  and  elsewhere,  the  very  land  is  one  third  part 
lessened  in  the  yearly  value  ;  and  the  two  thirds  remaining  are  not 
worth  so  many  years  purchase  by  a  third  part,  as  they  were  anno 
1684.  For  example,  three-hundred  per  annum,  at  twelve  years 
purchase,  being  three-thousand  six-hundred  pounds,  is  now  but 
two.hundred  pounds,  at  eight  years  purchase,  which  is  one.thou. 
•and  six.hundred  pounds. 

XVIII.  The  Protestants  of  Ireland  had  been  eternally  ruined,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  glorious  atchitvemcnis  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
-—For,  if  they  are  in  so  ill  condition  at  this  day,  in  what  case  would 
they  have  been,  if  France  had  leisure  and  means  to  assist  the  Irish, 
and  England  (in  a  civil  war)  not  able  to  relieve  the  Protestants 
there? 

XIX.  The  policy  and  true  scheme  of  government  was  totally 
overturned  in  Ireland, — For  where  reason  and  the  interest  of  Eng^ 
land  required,  that  the  English  colony  should  be  protected  by  an 
English  army  ;  and  whereas  a  Protestant  parliament  in  Ireland  had 
raised  a  great  revenue  to  the  crown,  mostly  paid  by  Protestants,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  Protestant  army,  on  the  quite  contrary,  that 
army  was  disbanded,  with  circumstances  as  bad  as  the  fact,  and 
Papists  introduced  to  guard  us  against  themselves  ;  and  Irish  brought 
to  garison  within  those  walls,  that  were  purposely  built  to  keep  them 
out. 

XX.  The  law  was  likezcise  subverted, —  For  the  force  and 
energy  of  the  law  being  resolved  into  trials  by  jury,  when  the 
judge,  sherili,  jury,  witness  and  party  were  all  of  a  piece,  and  that 
in  a  country  where  perjury  is  so  frequent,  that  Irish  evidence  is 
become  proverbially  scandalous,  what  could  an  English  Protestant 
expect,  but  that  many  notorious  murders  should  pass  unpunishe^f 
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many  forged  deeds  should  be  trumped  up,  and  many  hundreds  of 
English  indicted,  drawn  in  question,  and  prosecuted,  without  so 
much  as  a  probability,  or  colour  of  truth  ? 

XXf .  These  injuries  would  have  been  perpehtated  and  legiiL 
mated^  and  our  religion  and  nation  destroyed  there  by  law."^ 
For  they  dissolved  all  corporations,  on  forged  or  frivolous  pretences, 
and  in  so  precipitate  a  manner,  that  tl)ey  did  not  give  competent 
time  to  draw,  much  less  to  review  the  pleadings.  They  projected  io 
call  the  eldest  sons  of  Popish  noblemen  by  writ,  and  so  made  them- 
selves  sure  of  both  houses  of  an  Irish  parliament. 

XXI  I.  That  the  disbanded  Protestant  officers  deserve^  and  are  fit 
io  be  employed  in  the  recovery  of  Ireland — They  deserve  it,  and  all 
the  countenance  that  can  be  shewn  them,  because  they  have  suffered 
much  (and  few  people  consider  how  much)  merely  for  their  religion 
and  country.  And  they  are  fit,  because  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
country,  the  climate,  and  the  inhabitants,  and  are,  beyond  objection^ 
zealous  in  this  cause. 

XX(II.  Tliat  the  prince  wants  neither  courage^  conduct^  reputa- 
tion^ or  zeal. — His  attempt  in  England  manifested  his  courage,  his 
success  demonstrated  his  conduct,  and  confirmed  his  reputation;  and, 
for  the  rest,  the  same  motives,  that  induced  him  to  come  hither, 
are  still  in  being,  and  will  prevail  to  advance  his  victorious  arms  to 
Ireland. 

XXIV.  There  is  nothing  wanting  but  a  settle^  legal  authority 
and  money, — For,  though  necessity  justifies  jsro  hac  cice,  yet  our 
law  knows  no  authority  but  what  is  regal ;  without  that  there  can  be 
no  parliament,  nor  indeed  no  obligation  to  obedience  (or  at  most  but 
temporar}'.)  And  as  for  money,  though  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
general  tax  seasonably  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  yet,  perhaps  a  good 
Tote  of  espousing  the  Irish  concern  may  give  credit  to  raise  a  fund, 
for  a  service  so  necessary  and  beneficial  io  England. 

XXV.  The  army  will  be  in  more  danger  of  famine  than  sword.-^ 
For,  besides  that  the  enemy  will  destroy  and  burn  all  he  can,  there 
is  not  in  the  country  provision  enough  for  both  armies,  and  therefore 
great  magazines  must  be  erected  at  Chester,  Bristol,  Milford,  &c. 
how  much  money  soever  it  may  cost, 

XXVI.  All  private  undertakings^  in  this  mqtter  of  Ireland^  are 
vain, — For  no  one  body  is  able  to  do  much,  and  confederacies  and 
partnerships  are  lame  and  uncertain,  because  the  failure  of  any  one 
spoils  all.  Nor  did  any  private  undertaker  of  publick  affairs  ever 
succeed  in  Ireland ;  witness  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  project  in  the  Ardes, 
and  Walter  Earl  of  Essex's  in  Clandeboy  and  the  Ferny. 

XXVII.  That  whoever  takes  commission  here^  to  raise  men  in 
Ireland^  does  that  country  a  great  deal  of  wrong, — For  either  he 
takes  SQme  poor  dispirited  people,  or  such  farmers,  labourers,  or 
tradesmen,  as  would  be  more  useful  in  their  vocation ;  or  he  takes 
others,  that  would,  of  their  own  accord,  and  without  pay  in  the 
militia,  or  otherwise,  fight  for  their  lives,  families,  and  estates;  every 
<way  he  robs  the  country  of  people,  and  hinders  those  that  else  would 
^  raised  here^  and  go  from  hence ;  and  he  makes  the  gOT^mment 
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depend  on  a  broken  reed,  for  it  is  impossible  any  men  should  be 
raised  and  accoutred  there  time  enough  to  do  senrice,  and  fit 
to  do  it 

Lastly,  Though  the  Irish  submit^  yet  Ireland  will  need  a  consider 
rabk  English  army, — For  that  kingdom  is  much  depopulated,  and 
there  will  be  danger  of  some  French  attempt.  But,  besides  all  this^ 
he  knows  little  of  Ireland,  who  thinks  that  the  Irish  army  (when  dis. 
banded)  will  erer  be  brought  to  work  for  their  liTing.  On  the  con. 
trary,  many  of  them  will  turn  lories ;  so  that,  if  there  be  not  a  good 
army  in  the  kingdom,  it  will  be  as  unsafe  and  troublesome  as  in  tim* 
of  frar» 
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OTHING  in  this  world  is,  or  ought  to  be  so  dear  to  any  man, 
as  his  reputation ;  and  consequently  the  defence  of  it  is  the  greatest 
obligation  that  one  man  can  lay  on  another.  There  are  also  some  cir. 
cumstances,  that  render  this  obligation  yet  more  acceptable  and  vala. 
able ;  as  when  it  is  conferred  generously,  without  any  self-interest, 
or  the  Uast  desire  or  invitation  from  the  person  so  defended.  All 
this  happens  to  be  my  case  at  this  time ;  and  therefore,  I  hope,  yoa 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  I  am  not  the  most  ungrateful  and  in. 
sensible  man  living ;  which  certainly  I  should  be,  if  I  did  not  ac« 
knowledge  all  your  industrious  concern  for  me,  about  the  business 
of  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  which  now  makes  so  much  noise 
in  the  w  orld.  You  have,  as  I  am  told,  so  cordially  pleaded  my  cause, 
that  it  is  almost  become  your  own ;  and  therefore,  as  unwilling  as  I  am 
to  speak  of  myself,  especially  in  a  business  which  I  cannot  wholly  ex^ 
cuse ;  yet  I  think  myself  now  a  little  obliged  to  shew  my  part  in  this  mat., 
ter ;  though  imprudent  enough,  yet  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  ^so 
just  and  so  considerable  an  advocate. 

The  less  a  man  says  of  himself,  the  better ;  and  it  is  so  well  known 
already,  how  I  was  kept  out  of  all  the  secret  councils,  that  I  need 
pot  justify  myelf,    or  trouble  you,  as  to  those  matters ;  only  I  ap^ 

ral  to  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,    if 
did  not  zealously  and  constantly  take  all  occasions  to  oppose  the 
French  interest ;  because  I  knew  it  directly  opposite  both  to  Uie  king; 
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and  kingdom's  good,  which  are  indeed  things  inseparable,  and  ought 
to  be  so  accounted,  as  a  fundamental  maiLim  in  all  councils  of  princes* 
This,  I  hope,  will  prepare  the  way  a  little  for  what  I  have  to  sajr 
concerning  my  being  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners ;  of 
which  error  I  am  now  as  ^sensible,  as  I  was  at  first  ignorant,  being  so 
unhappily  conversant  in  the  midst  of  a  perpetual  court^tlattery,  ta 
never  to  have  heard  the  least  word  of  any  illegality  in  that  commis^ 
sion,  before  I  was  unfortunately  engaged  in  it. 

For,  though  my  lord  of  Canterbury  had  very  prudently  refused 
to  be  of  it,  yet  it  was  talked  at  court,  it  proceeded  only  from  his  un^ 
willingness  to  act  at  that  time,  and  not  from  any  illegality  he  su&i* 
pected  in  the  commission  :  having  excused  himself  from  it  the  most 
respectful  way,   by  the  infirmities  he  lay  under.     Being  thus  igno« 
rant  of  the  laws,  and  in  such  a  station  at  court,  I  need  not  desire 
a  man  of  your  judgment  and  candour,  to  consider  the  hardness  of 
my  case,  when  I  was  commanded  to  serve  in  a  commission  with  a 
lord  chancellor,  a  lord  chief  justice,  and  two  bishops,   who  had  all 
of  them  already  acted  some  time  there,   without  shewing  the  least 
diffidence  of  their  power,  or  hesitation  in  the  execution  of  it.     And, 
perhaps,   a  man,   of  more  discretion  than  I  can  pretend  to,   might 
have  been  easily  persuaded  to  act  in  such  a  conjunction,  and  to  think 
he  might  do  it  safely,   both  in  law  and  conscience.      But  I  need  not 
say  much  to  shew  my  desire  to  have  avoided,  if  possible,  a  trouble, 
some  employment,  that  had  not  the  least  temptation  of  honour  or 
profit  to    recommend  it;   and  which  therefore  I  continued  in  upon 
no  account  in  the  world,  but  to  serve  both  king  and  clergy,  with 
the  little  ability  I  had,  in  moderating  those  councils,  which  I  thought 
might  grow  higher,  if  I  left  my  place  to  be  filled  by  any  of  those 
who  waited  for  it  greedily,  in  order  to  their  ill  designs. 

And  I  may  expect  the  more  credit  in  this,  when  it  is  considered 
tliat  the  two  important  afiairs  which  passed  in  that  ecclesiastical 
court,  being  the  Bishop  of  London^s  suspension,  and  the  incapaclta. 
ting  the  members  of  Magdalen  College ;  the  first  was  done  some 
months  before  I  was  a  commissioner,  and  I  opposed  the  last,  both  in 
voting  and  speaking,  and  with  all  the  interest  I  was  able  to  mak^ 
use  of,  which  indeced  was  but  little  after  that  opposition ;  in  which 
bf'ing  out  voted,  I  seldom  came,  and  never  acted  in  that  court  after, 
except  to  restore  the  bishop  of  London,  though  sent  for  continually, 
by  reason  of  my  lodging  so  near  it. 

And,  since  I  have  been  forced  to  mention  my  good  will  at  least,  if 
not  my  service,  to  such  learned  men  of  the  clergy  who  I  thought  dtm 
served  it,  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  give  this  one  instance  more  of 
It ;  that,  although  in  preferring  men  to  all  other  places  of  the  hous. 
hold,  I  ever  used  to  ask  permission  first,  and,  accordingly,  was  often 
refused,  for  the  sake  of  Roman  Catholicks,  and  others,  who  were 
recommended  by  persons  more  in  favour  than  myself;  yet  I  wassd 
careful  of  keeping  that  considerable  part  of  the  family  unmixed  with 
mean  or  unworthy  chaplains,  whom  others,  I  feared,  would  have 
imposed  on  his  majesty,  that  I  constantly  filled  up  those  vacancies^ 
without  giving  him  the  Uast  notice  or  trouble  about  it,  and  tup. 
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• 
plied  them  with  the  ablest  approTed  divines  I  could  possibly  find, 
most  commonly  recommended  to  me  by  the  bishops  who  were  not 
of  the  court:  Which  I  conceived  the  most  proper  course,  in  a 
matter  concerning  clergymen,  with  a  king  of  a  different  per. 
suasion  from  theirs,  and  intended  for  his  real  service,  believing  it 
had  been  better  for  him,  as  well  as  the  kingdom,  if  the  greater 
ecclesiastical  dignities  had  been  disposed  of  by  others  with  as  much 
caution. 

And  thus,  Sir,  I  have  endeavoured  to  confirm  you  in  your  favoura- 
ble opinion  of  me,  which  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  body  an 
approbation  of  such  weight,  that,  as  I  hope  it  may  be  an  example 
of  authority  to  many,  so  it  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  balance  the  censo. 
riousness  of  others. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  Servant, 

White-Hall,  MULGRAVE. 

Match  27, 1689. 
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Mr.  Speaker, 

nri 

JL  HE  present  providence  deserves  our  most  serious  thoughts;  and 
truly.  Sir,  I  cannot  but  say,  that  we  are  extremely  obliged  to  the 
great  goodness  and  valour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  with  such 
hazard  and  expence,  has  brought  us  so  seasonable  and  eminent  a  de» 
liverance  from  Popery,  and,  1  hope,  from  arbitrary  power  also.  Sir^ 
we  cannot  give  him  too  much,  unless  we  give  him  more  than  our  own 
(the  crown  I  mean)  ;  we  have  been  of  a  long  time  taught,  that  is  not 
the  gift  or  work  of  subjects.  Sovereign  princes  have  made  bold  witk 
one  another,  but  I  am  of  opinion,  whatever  malice  may  sunest 
against  his  highness,  he  was  too  noble  a  soul  to  be  guilty  of  sn£an 
attempt.  He  came  not  hither  for  greatness ;  he  has  it  of  his  own,  and 
brought  it  with  him,  and  values  being  Optimus  more  than  Maximus, 
which  is  the  best  way  of  joining  that  imperial  stile  together  Optimus 
Maximus.  I  say,  I  am  confident  it  is  more  than  he  will  judge  proper 
to  receive,  and  that  he  will  think  it  more  for  his  glory  to  reduce  the 
monarchy  to  its  just  and  legal  establishment,  than  to  be  king  himself^ 
and  to  secure  us  against  Popery,  than  to  lead  us  into  the  errors  of  it^* 
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t>f  wbich  the  most  pestilentious  are  deposing  princes,  and  breaking 
faith  with  hereticks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prince  is  too  great  a  disciple  both  of  religion  an4 
honour,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  our  doing  what  is  agreeable  to  them ; 
and  let  us  not  press  him  out  of  his  own  sentiments,  which  hare  beea 
the  greatest  and  most  heroick,  that  hare  appeared  in  this  latter  age 
of  the  world,  lest,  whilst  we  ha?e  taken  arms  to  redress  grievances, 
we  do  not  draw  greater  upon  ourselves,  and  that  as  well  from  abroad 
as  at  home. 

For,  Sir,  when  we  beliere  Catholick  princes  to  hare  zeal  so  on. 
seasonably  fierce,  and  unsafe  to  other  people,  we  cannot  at  the  same 
time  think  they  will  tamely  suifer  a  Catholick  king  to  be  kept  out 
of  his  kingdom,  for  little  more  than  being  so ;  and  I  am  afraid  that 
this  procedure  may  precipitate  Ireland  unto  extremities;  and,  if  it 
should  follow  the  king  to  France,  all  sober  sensible  men  know,  of 
what  ill  consequence  a  revolt  to  that  crown  may  be  to  this  kingdom. 
We  shall  then,  instead  of  invading  France,  find  difficulties  to  preserve 
our  own  country ;  nor,  for  what  I  see,  are  we  sure  of  being  at  peace 
here.  The  tide  is  mightily  abated  since  the  king's  going  from 
Rochester ;  those,  tliat  wished  his  humiliation  in  the  government, 
will  by  no  means  hear  of  his  exclusion  and  perdition,  from  the 
crown  ;  they  either  believe  the  fault  none  of  his,  or  not  ot  weight 
enough  to  justify  so  extraordinary  an  example ;  kings  must  see  and 
hear  by  the  eyes  and  ears  of  others,  which  makes  it  their  misfortune, 
rather  than  their  crime,  that  they  do  amiss.  We  are  also  of  a 
church  that  has  been  singular  for  her  honour  and  deference  to  kings, 
und,  if  we  have  any  for  her,  we  ought  to  tread  tenderly  in  this 
point;  and,  that  we  may  be  just,  two  things  compel  us  to  it  for  our 
own  sake. 

The  first  is,  that  the  most  of  things  that  made  the  king's  govern. 
ment  so  obnoxious  have  already  been  done  in  this.  We  have  had  a 
clispensing  power  exercised  both  at  Exeter  and  at  London ;  we  have 
had  free  quarter  constrained  almost  in  all  places  where  the  Dutch 
army  has  marched;  we  have,  in  great  part,  a  Popish  army  too, 
though  that  was  one  of  the  most  crying  offences  we  objected  to  the 
king,  and  from  which  we  drew  the  most  popular  notions  of  our  ia- 
security;  the  very  money,  tliat  is  now  receiving,  was  asked  with 
armies  on  foot,  and  all  men  will  conclude,  there  was  no  refusing  a 
proposal  so  seconded ;  aud,  how  far  pur  famous  petition  of  right  may 
be  concerned  in  this,  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  must  determine.  But, 
I  dare  say,  this  very  loan  could  not  escape  this  censure  under  a  lawful 
prince;  and,  under  our  present  circumstances,  we  cannot  reasonably 
think  the  case  better. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  second  reason  of  our  caution  is,  the  little  truth, 
that  at  last  appears  in  those  many  stories,  that,  above  any  charge, 
seemed  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  from  his  majesty,  and  to 
dissolve  that  tie  of  affection  and  duty  they  had  to  him,  as  his  sub^ 
jects.  Such  as,  the  alarms  we  had  here  of  a  French  invasion ;  the 
king's  selling  the  kingdom  for  five  millions  sterling ;  the  Irish  kUL 
Ing  man,  woman,  and  child  npon  the  roads;  the  French  embarkec) 
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for  ihe  west,  but  met  and  sunk  by  the  Dutcb ;  the  forty.thonsand 
new-fashioned  knives  of  slaughter;  the  queen's  back-door  for  brings 
tng  to  bed  a  supposititious  child;  her  cuffing  the  Earl  of  Craven  and 
the  Princess  Anne,  with  forty  more  of  that  stamp,  which  time  hath 
proTedas  malicious  as  false;  how  much  they  hare  influenced  fo  thii 
present  great  change,  is  not  unworthy  of  our  just  thoughts  and  ab^ 
swer,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  calls  upon  us  as  loudly  for  a  speedy 
reparation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  things  that  hare  driven  the  king  out  of 
England ;  and,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  an 
impostor,  and  that  there  was  a  league  with  France  to  cut  off  Pro* 
testants,  I  think  nothing  has  befallen  him,  too  hard  measure  for  him. 
But,  truly  Sir,  it  is  upon  no  Other  terms  that  the  people  of  England 
will  part  with  their  king,  or  with  any  patience  tliink  of  the  usage  he 
has  got  upon  that  supposition.  But  it  is  objected  that  some  of  those 
that  were  in  arms  are  in  apprehension,  lest  their  estates  and  lives 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  king,  in  case  he  returns.  I  think  that 
the  king  will  be  so  far  from  expecting,  and  the  nation  from  yielding 
to  it,  that  they  roust  not  only  be  all  pardoned,  but  those  lords 
and  gentlemen,  that  have  been  the  noble  assertors  of  our  English 
liberties  at  this  juncture,  must  be  posted  in  the  greatest  places  of 
honour  and  trust.  I  hope  the  king  himself  will  see  it  his  interest  to 
leave  off  little  and  parasitical  favourites,  and  be  willing,  that  such  be 
employed  in  all  his  affairs,  as  his  people  can  confide  in,  and,  as  will 
Qse  their  preferments  for  the  honour  of  their  prince,  and  the  good  of 
his  subjects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objection  against  the  king's  return,  upon  the 
account  of  baring  deserted  his  kingdoms,  by  going  into  France,  I  am 
astonished  at  it,  since  it  is  plain,  he  did  not  voluntarily  desert  us,  as 
the  Queen  of  Sweden  did  her  kingdom,  but  was  attacked  from 
abroad,  and  deserted  at  home :  Consequently,  Sir,  that  cannot  be  id 
good  morality,  as  well  as  law,  a  demise,  forfeiture,  surrender,  or 
abdication  of  the  crown  of  England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear,  that,  if  I  hare  not  tired  your  patience,  I  hare 
been,  at  least,  ordinary  long  for  some  members  of  a  contrary  judg. 
ment,  who  sit  in  this  convention,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  add  this 
humble  cautien,  that  our  convention  ;  consider  well  their  power^ 
which,  I  do  conceive,  is  too  scanty  to  make  a  new  king,  though  it 
may  call  home  that  to  whom  we  have  most,  if  not  all  of  us,  sworn 
allegiance.  Nay,  let  me  say  further,  if  our  case  were  so  desperate^ 
that  no  remedy  would  senre  but  creating  a  new  king,  our  convention 
lias  not  enough  of  our  fellow  subjects  for  the  rest  to  be  concluded  by* 
IVhen  things  are  transacted,  according  to  the  known  laws  and  ancient 
customs,  the  usual  deputies  may  deliver  and  state  the  intentions  of 
the  people ;  but,  when  so  many  and  great  alterations  must  be  made 
in  the  building,  that  is  to  be  for  the  common  conrenience,  erery  man 
thinketh  himself  worthy  to  be  consulted,  as  well  as  the  greatest  archi*^ 
tect,  when  he  is  to  dwell  in  the  house.  Parliaments,  that  are  called 
by  kings,  cannot  make  kings,  and  a  convention  not  called  by  a  king, 
and  as  DarrowJi>ottomed  as  a  parllameut,  is  yet  lets  nor  a  par« 
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liament,  because  it  wants  the  sanction,  a  parliament  has ;  if  then  it 
•eems  a  solecism,  that  a  meeting,  less  than  a  parliament,  can  make  a 
king,  without  whom  a  parliament  cannot  be,  what  shall  we  think  of 
this  convention's  making  a  king  of  him  that  makes  the  conyentioo  ? 
Can  you  act  lawfully  upon  an  unlawful  call,  or  an  unlawful  con^* 
Tention  make  him  a  lawful  king?  We  are  taught  an  English 
proverb,  *  That  no  stream  rises  higher  than  its  fountain.'  How  is 
it  possible  for  them  to  give  authori^  to  gorerti  that  have  none,  but 
what  they  receive  from  him,  who,  by  our  law,  can  have  none,  td 
give  ?  Sir,  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  for  his  highness  to  make 
himself  king  by  a  medium  of  his  own,  a  thing  as  much  below  him  to 
do,  as  it  is  above  us  to  think  of;  therefore,  if  we  must  go  to  this 
work,  let  us  call  in  more  heads  to  our  assistance ;  but  I  rather 
advise,  and  humbly  move,  that  we  pray  the  prince^  who  has  beea 
our  deliverer,  to  be  our  arbitrator,  to  give  limits  to  prerogative  and 
our  liberty,  to  secure  us  that  are  the  Protestant  subjects  in  our  re- 
ligion, and  to  shew  the  king  what  sort  of  liberty  he  only  ought  to 
expect  for  his  Roman  Catholick  subjects ;  I  say,  let  us  beseech  him 
to  call  back  the  king  for  these  great  ends,  the  accomplishing  of  which 
will  make  both  king  and  kingdom  happy,  and  the  great  Prince  of 
Orange  renowned  In  all  the  histories  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  our 
annills. 
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Part  I.     Chap.  1. 
OJ  Polilical  Government^  and  its  Distinction  into  several  Kinds. 

Sect.  I. 
Authority^  how  far  from  God^  how  far  from  Men. 


G 


OVERNMENT  and  Subjection  are  relatives,  so  that  what  is 
said  of  the  one  may  in  proportion  be  said  of  the  other:  which  being 
so,  it  will  be  needless  to  treat  of  both:  because  it  will  be  easy  to  ap. 
ply  what  is  spoken  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Government  is  PoieSm 
tatis  exercitium^  the  exercise  of  a  moral  power.     One  of  these  is  the 

•  Vide  the  9C0ih  »nicl«  ia  Uiff  CftUlogue  of  l*ainphlcu  Utbt  HariclM  library* 
TOL.    IX.  Y 
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root  and  measure  of  the  other ;  which,  if  it  exceed,  is  exorbitanf^ 
is  not  government,  but  a  transgression  of  it.  This  power  and 
government  is  differenced  with  respect  to  the  governed,  to  wit, 
a  family,  which  is  called  oeconomical ;  or  a  publick  society, 
which  is  called  political,  or  magistracy.  Concerning  this  magis. 
tracy  we  will  treat,  1.  In  general.     2.  Of  the  principal  kind  of  itb 

In  general  concerning  magistracy,  there  arc  two  things  about 
which  I  find  difficulty  and  difference,  viz.  the  original,  and  the 
end. 

First,  for  the  original :  there  seem  to  be  two  extreams  in  opinion; 
while  some  amplify  the  divinity  thereof,  others  speak  so  slightly  of 
it,  as  if  there  were  little  else  but  humane  institution  in  it.  I 
will  briefly  lay  down  my  appn^hensions  of  the  evident  truth  in  this 
point ;  and  it  may  be,  things  being  clearly  and  distinctly  set  down^ 
there  will  be  no  real  ground  for  contrariety  in  this  matter.  Three 
things  herein  must  necessarily  be  distinguished,  viz.  1.  The  constitu- 
tion or  power  of  magistracy  in  general.  %  The  limitation  of  it  to 
this  or  that  kind.  3.  The  determination  of  it  to  this  or  that  iodiyidual 
person  or  line. 

For  the  first  of  these;  1.  It  is  God's  express  ordinance,  that^ 
JD  the  societies  of  mankind,  there  should  be  a  magistracy  or  goyern^ 
ment.  At  first,  when  there  were  but  two,  God  ordained  it,  Gen.  iii* 
16.  St.  Paul  affirms  as  much  of  the  powers  that  be,  none  excepted, 
Rom.  xiii.  1.  2.  This  power,  whefever  placed",  ought  to  be  respected 
as  a  participation  of  divine  sovereignty,  Psal.  Ixxxii.  1,  6.  and 
every  soul  ought  to  be  subject  to  it  for  the  Lord's  sake,  1  Pet.  ii.  13. 
that  is,  for  conscience  sake  of  God's  ordinance,  Rom.  xiii.  5.  and 
under  penalty  of  damnation,  Ter.  2.  These  are  truths,  against  which 
there  is  no  colour  of  opposition.  Indeed,  this  power  may  be  claimed 
by  them  who  have  it  not ;  and,  where  there  is  a  limitation  of  this  power, 
subjection  may  be  claimed  in  cases  which  are  without  those  limits. 
Sut,  to  this  ordinance  of  power  where  it  is,  and  when  it  required 
subjection,  it  must  be  given,  as  before. 

For  the  second;  1.  In  some  particular  communities^  the  limita. 
tion  of  it  to  this  or  that  kind,  is  an  immediate  ordinance  of  God  :  So 
kingly  power  was  appointed  to  the  Jews  on  their  desire,  1  Sam.  viii. 
9.  Whether  they  had  not  a  kind  of  monarchical  government  before, 
I  will  not  stand  on  it ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  then,  on  their  earnest 
desire,  God  himself  condescended  to  an  establishment  of  regality  in 
that  state.  2.  But,  for  a  general  binding  ordinance,  God  hath  given 
no  word,  either  to  command  or  commend  one  kind  above  another: 
Men  may,  according  to  their  relations  to  the  form  they  live  under, 
to  their  affections  and  judgments  in  divers  respects,  prefer  this  or 
that  form  above  the  rest ;  but  we  have  no  divine  limitation  ;  and  it 
were  an  absurdity^  to  think  so ;  for  then  we  should  uncharitably 
condemn  all  the  communities  which  have  not  that  form,  for  yiolation 
of  God's  ordinance,  and  pronounce  those  other  powers  unlawful.  3. 
This  then  must  have  another  and  lower  fountain  to  flow  from,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  human.  The  higher  power  is  God's  ordt. 
nance :  That  it  resideth  in  one,  or  more  ^  in  such  or  sux:h  a  way,  is 
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from  htihiaf^  designident ;  for,  when  God  leaves  a  matter  indifferent, 
the  restriction  of  this  indifTerency  is  left  to  secondary  causes.  Andl 
I.  conceive  this  is  St.  Peter's  meaning,  when  he  calls  magistracy 
a.\Bf»»ri9ii  irlio-K,  human  creature;  St.  Paul  calls.it,  God's  ordinance, 
because  the  power  is  God's ;  St.  Peter  calls  it  human  ordinance, 
because  the  specification  of  it  to  this  or  that  form,  is,  from  the  so- 
cieties of  mankind.  I  confess  it  may  be  called  a  human  creature,  in 
regard  of  its  subject,  which  is  a  man  or  men ;  or  its  end,  which  is  to 
rule  over  men  for  the  good  of  men :  but  the  other  seems  ihore  natu. 
ral ;  and  it  induces  no  disparagement  to  authority,  being  so  under, 
stood.  But,  however  you  take  that  place,  yet  the  thing  affirmed 
stands  good,  that  God,  by  no  word,  binds  any  people  to  this  or  that 
form,  till,  they,  by  their  own  act,  bind  themselves. 

For  the  third:  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  it  as  of  the  second.  Some 
particular  men  we  find  whom  God  was  pleased,  by  his  own  immedi. 
ate  choice,  to  invest  with  this  his  ordinance  of  authority:  Moses,  Saul^ 
David,  yea,  God,  by  bis  immediate  ordinance,  determined  the  go^ 
vernment  pf  that  people  to.  David's  posterity,  and  made  it  succesk 
sive ;  so  that  that  people,  after  his  appointment  and  word  was  made 
known  t6  them,  and  the  room  void  by  Saul's  death  was  as  immedi* 
ately  bound  by  divine  law  to  have  David,  and  his  sons  after  him,  to 
be  magistrates,  as  to  magistracy  itself.  But  God  hath  not  done  so  for 
ie very  people;  a  scriptum  est  cannot  be  alledged  for  the  endowing 
this  or  that  person  or  stock  with  sovereignty  over  a  community* 
They  alone  had  the  privilege  of  an  extraordinary  word.  All  others 
have  the  ordinary  and  mediate  hand  of  God  to  inthrone  them.  They 
attain  this  determination  of  authority  to  their  persons,  by  the  tacit 
and  virtual,  or  else  express  and  formal  consent  of  that  society  of  men 
they  govern,  either  in  their  own  persons,  or  the  root  of  their  success 
sion,  as  I  doubt  not  in  the  sequel  it  will  be  made  appear.  But  let 
nojman  think  that  it  is  any  lessening  or  weakening  of  God's  ordinance 
in  them  to  teach  that  it  is  annexed  to  their  persons  by  a  human 
mean ;  for  though  it  be  not  so  full  a  title  to  come  to  it  by  the  simple 
providence  of  God,  as  by  the  expi^ess  precept  of  God ;  yet,  when 
by  the  disposing  hand  of  God's  providence  a  right  is  conveyed  to  a 
person  or  family  by  the  means  of  a  publick  fundamental  oath, 
contract,  and  agreement  of  a  state,  it  is  equivalent  then  to  a  divine 
word ;  and,  within  the  bounds  of  that  publick  agreement,  the  con* 
veyed  power  is  as  obligatory  as  if  an  Immediate  word  had  designed 
it.  Thus  it  appears  that  they  which  say  there  is  divinum  quiddam 
in  sovereigns,  and  that  they  have  their  power  from  God,  speak,  in 
some  sense,  truth  ;  as  also  they  which  say,  that  originally  power  is 
in  the  people,  may  in  a  sound  sense  be  understood.  And  in  these 
things  we  have  Dr.  Fern's  consent,  in  his  late  discourse  upon  diis 
subject.     Sect.  3. 

Sect.  II. 

Whether  the  end  of  Government  be  the  People'* s  good^ 

For  the  end  of  magistracy :  to  set  out  that  is  no  hard  matter,  if  we 
consider  what  was  looked  at  when  Grod  ordained  it     That  was  Am 
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^ood  of  the  society  of  men  over  which  it  is  set :  So  St.  Pknf, 
Rom.  xiii.  4*  a^t  ji(  t^  ayaShw.  God  aimed  at  it  in  the  institatioQ  of  go* 
ternment;  and  io  do  all  men  in  the  choice  of  it,  where  they  may  b« 
4shoosers:  such  a  goTernmeDt,  and  such  persons  to  sway  it,  as 
.may  most  conduce  to  publick  weal.  Also  it  is  the  measure  <^  all 
•tlie  acts  of  the  governor ;  and  he  is  good  or  bad  according  as  lie  uses 
his  power  to  the  good  of  the  state  wherewith  he  is  intrusted.  Tliat 
is  the  end,  but  not  the  sole  end  ;  the  preservation  of  the  power  and 
honour  of  the  governor  is  an  end  too ;  but  I  thinlc  not  coordinate, 
but  subordinate  to  the  other,  because,  doubtless,  in  the  constitution 
of  government,  that  is  first  tiiought  on,  and  this  in  congmity  to  tliat* 
Also  the  reason  why  the  power  and  honour  of  the  magistrate  must  h% 
preserved,  is  for  the  publick  society's  sake,  because  its  welfare  de- 
pends thereon  :  And  if  it  fall  out  that  one  of  them  must  suffer,  every 
good  magistrate  will  descend  something  from  his  greatness,  be  it  for 
tlie  good  of  the  community.  On  the  other  side,  though  every  subject 
'Ought,  for  the  honour  and  good  of  the  magistrate,  to  give  up  his 
private;  yet  none  ought  to  advance  the  greatness  of  his  soverdgn 
with  the  publick  detriment.  Whence,  in  my  apprehension,  do 
€nd  of  magistracy  is  the  good  of  the  whole  body,  head  and  members 
conjunctly;  but,  if  we  speak  divisim^  then  the  good  of  the  society 
is  Uie  ultimate  end;  and  next  io  that,  as  conducent  to  that, 
the  governor's  greatness  and  prerogative.  And  herein  also  accor. 
deth  Dr.  Fern  with  us,  sect.  3,  where  he  says,  that  the  people  are 
the  end  of  the  governing  power.  There  is  another  question  of 
mainer  concernment  here,  in  our  general  discourse  of  authority,  fitly 
to  be  handled,  viz.  How  far  subjection  is  due  to  it?  But,  beoiuse  it 
hath  a  great  dependence  on  the  kinds  and  states  of  power,  and  cannot 
he  so  well  conceived  without  the  precognition  thereof,  I  will  refer  it 
to  after  opportunities. 

Sect.  III. 

Division  of  Magistracy, 

FoA  the  division  of  this  power  of  magistracy :  It  cannot  be  well 
ftvided  into  several  species ;  for  it  is  one  simple  thing,  an  indivL 
•ible  beam  of  divine  perfection;  yet,  for  our  more  distinct  con. 
ceiving  thereof,  men  have  framed  several  distinctions  of  it  So, 
with  respect  of  its  measure,  it  is  absolute  or  limited.  In  respect 
of  its  manner,  it  is,  as  St.  Peter  divides  it,  supreme  or  subordinate. 
In  respect  of  its  mean  of  acquiring,  it  is  elective  or  successive ;  for 
I  conceive  that  of  conquest  and  prescription  of  usage  are  redocibie  to 
one  of  these,  as  will  appear  afterwards.  In  respect  of  its  degrees, 
it  is  nomothetical  or  architectonical,  and  gubemative  or  executive. 
And,  in  respect  of  the  subject  of  its  residence,  there  is  an  ancient 
and  usual  distinction  of  it  into  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  de« 
■locratical.  These  are  either  simple  or  n^ixed,  of  two,  or  all  three 
togtther,  of  which  the  predominant  gives  the  denomination.  These  are 
Bot  accurate  specificative  divisions  of  power,  for  it  admits  none  such, 
|M  putitioiis  of  ity  according  to  divers  respects.    The  course  of  mf 
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inteotion  directs  me  to  speak  only  of  monarchical  power,  which  ui 
the  chief  and  most  usual  form  of  gOTemment  in  the  world,  the  other 
two  being  apt  to  resolve  into  tiiis^  but  this  not  so  apt  to  dissolve  into 
them. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  division  of  Monarchy  into  Absolute  and  Limited. 

Sect.  I. 

Whether  Absolute  Monarchy  be  a  lawful  government. 

Now  we  must  know  that  most  of  these  distinctions,  which  were  ap« 
plied  to  power  in  general,  are  applicable  to  monarchy ;  because  the 
respects  on  which  they  arise  are  to  be  found  in  it.  But  I  will  insist 
on  the  three  main  divisions  ;  for  the  handling  of  them  will  bring  us 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  needful  to  be  known  about  mo- 
narchical power. 

First,  of  the  distinction  of  monarchy  into  absolute  and  limited. 
Absolute  monarchy  is  when  the  sovereignty  is  so  fully  in  one,  that 
it  hath  no  limits  or  bounds  under  God,  but  his  own  will.  It  is 
when  a  people  are  absolutely  resigned  up,  or  resign  up  themselves 
to  be  governed  by  the  will  of  one  man.  Sugh  were  the  ancient 
eastern  monarchies,  and  that  of  the  Persian  and  Turk  at  this  day,  as 
far  as  we  know.  This  is  a  lawful  government,  and  therefore  where 
men  put  themselves  into  this  utmost  degree  of  subjection  by  oath  and 
contract,  or  are  born  and  brought  unto  it  by  God's  providence  it 
binds  them,  and  they  must  abide  it,  because  an  oath  to  a  lawful  thing 
is  obligatory.  This,  in  Scripture,  is  very  evident,  as  Ezek.  xvii.  16^ 
18,  19,  where  judgment  is  denounced  against  the  King  of  Judab,  for 
breaking  the  oath  made  to  the  Ring  of  Babylon ;  and  it  is  called 
God*s  oath,  yet  doubtless  this  was  an  oath  of  absolute  subjection. 
And,  Rom.  xiii.  the  power,  which  then  was,  was  absolute ;  yet  the 
apostle,  not  excluding  it,  calls  it  God*s  ordinance,  and  commands 
subjection  to  it.  So  Christ  commands  tribute  to  be  paid,  and  \xiys  it 
himself;  yet  it  was  an  arbitrary  tax,  the  production  of  an  absolute 
power.  Also  the  sovereignty  of  masters  over  servants  was  absolute, 
and  the  same  in  ceconomy  as  absolute  monarchy  is  in  policy ;  yet 
the  apostle  enjoins  not  masters  called  to  Christianity,  to  renounce  that 
title,  as  too  great  and  rigid  to  be  kept;  but  exhorts  them  to  modenu 
tion  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  servants  to  remain  contented  in  the 
condition  of  their  servitude.  More  might  be  said  to  legitimate  thii 
kind  of  government,  but  it  needs  not  in  so  phiin  a  case. 

Sect.  II, 

Three  Degrees  of  Absoluteness, 

This  absolute  monarchy  hath  three  degrees,  yet  all  within  the  state 
of  absoluteness.  The  first,  when  the  monarch,  whose  will  is  tlie 
people's  law,  doth  set  himself  no  stated  rule  or]aw  to  role  by,  b«| 
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by  immediate  edicts  and  commands  of  his  own  will  governs  them,  at 
in  his  own  and  council's  judgment  he  thinks  fit.  Secondly,  when 
he  sets  down  a  rule  and  law  by  which  he  will  ordinarily  gorem,  re. 
serving  to  himself  liberty  to  vary  from  it,  wherein  and  as  often  as  in 
his  discretion  he  judges  fit :  And  in  this  the  soTereign  is  as  free  as  the 
former,  only  the  people  are  at  a  more  certainty  what  he  expects  from 
them  in  ordinary.  Thirdly,  When  he  not  only  sets  down  an  express 
rule  and  law  to  govern  by,  but  also  promiseth  and  engages  himself, 
in  many  cases,  not  to  alter  that  rule.  But  this  engagement  is  an 
after  condescent  and  act  of  grace,  not  dissolving  the  absolute 
oath  of  subjection,  which  went  before  it,  nor  is  intended  to  be  the 
rule  of  his  power,  but  of  the  exercise  of  it.  This  ruler  is  not  so  ab. 
solute  as  the  former  in  the  use  of  his  power,  for  he  hath  put  a  bond 
pn  that,  which  he  cannot  break  without  breach  of  promise ;  that  is, 
without  sin :  But  he  is  as  absolute  in  his  power,  if  he  will  sinfully- 
put  it  forth  into  act :  It  hath  no  political  bounds,  for  the  people  stiU 
owe  him  absolute  subjection,  that' not  being  dissolved  or  lessened  bV 
an  act  of  grace  coming  afterwards,  '  ' 

Sect.  III. 

Whether  Resistance  be  lawful  in  absolute  Monarchy, 

Now,  in  governments  of  this  nature,  how  far  obedience  is  doe,  and 
whether  any  resistance  be  lawful,  is  a  question  which  here  must  b^ 
decided ;  for  the  dwe  effecting  whereof,  we  must  premise  some  needfal 
distinctions  to  avoid  confusion.  Obedience  is  twQ.fold ;  First,  posL 
tive  and  active,  when  in  conscience  of  an  authority  we  do  the  thing 
commanded:  Secondly,  Negative  and  passive,  when,  though  we 
answer  not  authority  by  doing,  yet  we  do  it  by  contented  undergoing 
the  penalty  imposed.  Proportionably  resistance  is  two.fold :  First^ 
positive,  h;y  an  opposing  of  force :  Secondly,  negative,  when  only  so 
much  is  done  99  may  defend  ourselves  from  force,  without  return  of 
force  against  the  assailant.  Now,  this  negative  resistance  is  also 
two.fold:  First,  In  inferior  and  sufferable  cases:  Secondly,  Or  in 
the  supreme  case,  and  last  necessity  of  life  and  death;  and  thcntoo^ 
it  is  first  either  of  a  particular  person  or  persons;  Secondly,  or  of 
the  whole  community.  And  if  of  particular  persons,  then  either 
under  plea  and  pretence  of  equity  assaulted :  or  else  without  any 
plea  at  all,  merely  for  will  and  pleasure's  sake ;  for  to  that  degree 
of  rage  and  cruelty  sometimes  the  heart  of  man  is  given  oyer.  All 
these  are  very  distinguishable  cases,  and  will  be  of  use  either  in  flds 
or  the  ensuing  disputes. 

To  the  question,  I  say.  First,  Positive*  obedience  is  absolotely  doe 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  an  absolute  monarch,  in  all  lawful  and 
indifferent  things ;  because  in  such  a  state  the  will  of  the  prince  is 
the  supreme  law ;  so  that  it  binds  to  obedience  in  every  thing  not 
prohibited  by  a  superior,  that  is,  divine  law:  For  it  is  in  such  cast 
the  higher  power,  and  is  God's  ordinance. 

Secondly,  When  the  will  of  an  absolute  monarch  commands  t 
thing  forbidden  to  be  don?  by  God's  law,  then  it  binds  not  to  agtirt 
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obedience ;  then  it  is  the  apostle's  rule  undoubtedly  true,  ^  It  is  better 
^  to  obey  God  than  men :»  For  the  law  of  the  inferior  gives  place 
to  the  superior.  In  things  defined  by  God,  it  should  be  all  one  with 
us,  for  the  magistrate  to  command  us  to  transgress  that,  as  to  com. 
mand  us  an  impossibility ;  and  impossibilities  fall  under  no  law. 
But  on  this  ground  no  man  must  quarrel  with  authority,  or  reject  its 
commands  as  unlawful,  unless  there  be  an  open  unlawfulness  in  the 
face  of  the  act  commanded.  For,  if  the  unlawfulness  be  hidden  in 
the  ground  or  reason  of  the  action,  inferiors  must  not  be  curious  to 
inquire  into  the  grounds  or  reasons  of  the  commands  of  superiors ; 
for  such  license  of  inquiry  would  often  frustrate  great  undertakings, 
which  much  depend  on  speed  and  secrecy  of  execution.  I  speak  all 
this  of  absolute  government,  where  the  will  and  reason  of  the  mo. 
narch  is  made  the  higher  power,  and  its  expression  the  supreme  law 
of  a  state. 

Thirdly,  Suppose  an  absolute  monarch  should  so  degenerate  into 
monstrous  unnatural  tyranny,  as  apparently  to  seek  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  community,  subject  to  him  in  the  lowest  degree  of  vas. 
salage,  then  such  a  community  may  negatively  resist  such  subversion: 
Yea,  and  if  constrained  to  it  by  the  last  necessity,  positively  resist, 
and  defend  themselves  by  force  against  any  instruments  whatsoever 
employed  for  the  effecting  thereof.  1.  David  did  so  in  his  particular 
case,  when  pursued  by  Saul :  He  made  negative  resistance  by  flight, 
and  doubtless  he  intended  positive  resistance  against  any  instrument^ 
if  the  negative  would  not  have  served  the  turn  :  Else  why  did  he  so 
strengthen  himself  by  forces  ?  Sure  not  to  make  positive  resistance, 
and  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  person  of  the  Lord's  anointed,  as  it 
appeared ;  yet  for  some  reason  he  did  it,  doubtless,  which  could  be 
none  other,  but  by  that  force  of  arms  to  defend  himself  against  the 
violence  of  any  misemployed  inferior  hands.  If  then  he  might  do  it 
for  his  particular  safety,  much  rather  may  it  be  done  for  the  publick. 
^.  Such  an  act  is  without  the  compass  of  any  the  most  absolute  po. 
tentate ;  and  therefore  to  resist,  in  it,  can  be  to  resist  no  power,  nor 
the  violation  of  any  due  of  subjection  For,  first,  the  most  submisi 
subjection  ever  intended  by  any  community,  when  they  put  them. 
selves  under  another's  power,  was  the  command  of  a  reasonable  will 
and  power  ;  but  to  will  and  command  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
body,  over  which  a  power  is  placed,  were  an  act  of  will  most  un- 
reasonable and  self.destructive,  and  so  not  the  act  of  such  a  will,  to 
which  subjection  was  intended  by  any  reasonable  ereatures.  Second. 
]y,  the  publick  good  and  being  is  aimed  at  in  the  utmost  bond  of 
subjection  ;  for,  in  the  constitution  of  such  unlimited  sovereignty, 
though  every  particular  man's  good  and  being  is  subjected  to  the  will 
of  one  supreme,  yet  certainly  the  conservation  of  the  whole  publick 
was  intended  by  it;  which  being  invaded,  the  intent  of  the  con. 
stitution  is  overthrown,  and  an  act  is  done  which  can  be  supposed 
to  be  within  the  compass  of  no  political  power :  So  that  did  Nero, 
as  it  was  repeated  of  him  in  his  immanity,  thirst  for  the  destruction 
of  whole  Rome  ;  and  if  he  were  truly  what  the  senate  pronounced 
him  to  be,  humani  generu  hostis^  fhen  it  might  justify  a  negatire 
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resistance  of  his  person;  and  a  positire  of  any  agent  should  be  set 
0n  80  inhuman  a  service.  And  the  United  Pro?inces  are  allowed  ia 
resisting  Philip  II,  though  he  had  been  their  absolute  monarch,  if  he 
resolved  the  extirpation  of  the  ^hole  people,  and  the  planting  the 
country  with  Spaniards,  as  it  is  reported  he  did?  And  that  assertion 
pf  some,  ^  That  all  resistance  is  against  the  apostle's  prohibition:'  Re^ 
aistancc  by  power  of  arms  is  utterly  unlawful ;  cannot  be  jostified 
in  such  a  latitude.  But  of  this  more  will  be  spoken  in  the  current  of 
this  discourse. 

fourthly.  Suppose  by  such  a  power  any  particular  person  or 
persons  life  be  invaded,  without  any  plea  of  reason  or  cause  for  it,  I 
suppose  it  hard  to  deny  him  liberty  of  negative  resistance  of  power ; 
yea,  and  positive,  of  any  agents,  in  such  assault  of  murther :  For, 
though  the  case  be  not  so  clear  as  the  former,  yet  it  seems  to  me 
justified  by  the  fact  of  David,  and  the  rescuing  of  Jonathan  from 
th^  causeless  cruel  intent  of  his  father's  putting  him  to  death.  As 
also  such  an  act  of  will,  carrying  no  colour  of  reason  with  it,  cannot 
be  esteemed  the  act  of  a  rational  will,  and  so  no  will  intended  to  be 
the  law  of  sovereignty.  Not  that  I  think  a  monarch  of  such  absolute. 
ness  is  bound  to  yield  a  reason  why  he  commands  any  man  to  be  put 
to  death,  before  his  command  be  obeyed ;  but  1  conceive  the  person 
so  commanded  to  death  may  be  justified  before  God  and  men  fpr  pro. 
tecting  himself  by  escape,  or  otherwise,  unless  some  reason  or  cause 
be  made  known  to  him  of  such  command. 

Fifthly,  Persons  subject  to  an  unlimited  dominion  must,  without 
resistance,  subject  their  estates,  liberties,  persons,  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  their  Ix>rd,  so  it  carry  any  plea  or  shew  of  reason  and 
equity.  First,  It  seems  to  me  evident,  1  Pet.  ii.  18,  19,  20,  if  well, 
doing  be  mistaken  by  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the  power  for  ill. 
doing,  and  we  be  punished  for  it,  yet,  the  magistrate  going  according 
to  his  misguided  reason,  it  is  the  command  of  a  reasonable  will,  and 
so  tq  be  submitted  to,  because  such  a  one  sufi*ers  by  law,  in  a  state 
where  the  Lord^s  will  is  the  law.  Secondly,  In  commands  of  the 
power,  where  is  the  plea  of  reason  and  equity  on  the  part  of  the 
commander,  whether  it  be  such  indeed,  some  power  must  judge,  but 
the  constitution  of  absolute  monarchy  resolves  all  judgment  into  the 
will  of  the  monarch,  as  the  supreme  law :  So  that,  if  his  will  judicially 
censure  it  just,  it  must  be  yielded  to,  as  if  it  were  just  without  re« 
pc>a1  or  redressmeqt  by  any  created  power.  And  let  none  complain 
of  this  as  4  hard  condition,  when  they  or  their  ancestors  bare  sub. 
jected  themselves  to  such  a  power  by  oath  or  political  contract :  If  it 
\}e  God*s  ordinance  to  such,  it  must  be  subjected  io^  and  its  eiorbi. 
tances  borne,  as  he  says  in  Tacitus,  as  men  bear  famine,  pestilence, 
and  other  effects  of  God's  displeasure. 

Sixthly,  In  absolute  monarchy,  the  person  of  the  monarch  is 
Hbove  the  reach  ef  just  force  and  positive  resistance  ;  for  such  a  full 
resignation  of  men's  selves  to  his  will  and  power,  by  the  irrevocable 
oath  and  bond  of  political  contract,  doth  make  the  person  as  sacred 
M  the  unction  of  Saul  or  David.  In  such  a  state,  all  lawful  i^Qwer 
|t  belpw  him,  so  that  he  is  uuc^pabl^  of  any  penal  handj  which  91^ 
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be  from  a  superior,  or  it  is  unjust.  I  have  bum  the  longer  on  M» 
absolute  monarchy,  because,  though  it  doth  not  concern  us,  jei  it 
will  give  light  to  the  stating  of  doubts  in  goTemments  of  a  mora 
restrained  nature  ;  for  what  is  true  here,  in  the  AiU  extent  of  power^ 
U  there  also  as  true  within  the  compass  of  their  power. 

Sect.  IV. 

What  makes  a  Mon($rchy  limited  ? 

In  moderate  or  limited  monarchy,  it  is  an  enquiry  of  some  weight  to 
know,  what  it  is  which  constitutes  it  in  the  state  of  a  limited 
monarchy. 

First,  A  monarchy  may  be  stinted  in  the  exercise  of  its  power, 
and  yet  be  an  absolute  monarchy,  as  appeared  before,  in  our  distinc- 
tion of  absolute  monarchy  :  if  that  bounds  be  a  subsequent  act,  and 
proceeding  from  free  will  and  grace  in  the  monarch.  For  it  is  not 
the  exercise,  but  the  nature  and  measure  of  power,  wherewith  h^  is 
radically  invested,  which  denominates  him  a  free,  or  conditionate 
monarch. 

Secondly,  I  take  it,  that  a  limited  monarch  must  hare  his  bounds 
of  power  ab  externpj  not  from  the  free  determination  of  his  own  wiU^ 
And  now  kings  have  not  divine  words  and  binding  laws  to  constitute 
them  in  their  sovereignty,  but  derive  it  from  ordinary  providemrei 
the  sole  mean  hereof,  is  the  consent  and  fundamental  contract  of  a 
nation  or  men,  which  consent  puts  tliem  in  their  power,  which  can 
be  no  more  nor  other  than  is  conveyed  to  them  by  such  contract  of 
subjection.  This  is  the  root  of  all  sovereignty  individuated  and 
existent  in  this,  or  that  person,  or  family ;  till  this  come  and  lift 
him  up,  he  is  a  private  man,  not  differing  in  state  from  the  rest  of 
his  brethren  ;  but  then  he  becomes  another  man,  his  person  is  sacred 
by  that  sovereignty  conveyed  to  it,  which  is  God's  ordinance  and 
image.  The  truth  hereof  will  be  more  fully  discovered,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  elective  and  successive  monarchy. 

Thirdly,  Ke  is  then  a  limited  monarch,  who  hath  a  law,  beside 
his  own  will,  for  the  measure  of  his  power.  First,  The  supreme 
power  of  the  state  must  be  in  him,  so  that  his  power  must  not  be 
limited  by  any  power  above  his ;  for  theii  he  were  not  a  monarch, 
but  a  subordinate  magistrate.  Secondly,  This  supreme  power  must 
be  restrained  by  some  law  according  to  which  this  power  was  given, 
and,  by  direction  of  which,  this  power  must  act ;  else  he  were  not 
a  limited  monarch,  that  is,  a  liege  sovereign,  or  legal  king.  Now,  a 
sovereignty  comes  thus  to  be  legal,  or  defined  to  a  rule  of  law, 
either  by  original  constitution,  or  by  after  condescent.  By  original 
constitution,  when  the  society  publick  confers  on  one  man  a  power 
by  limited  contract,  resigning  themselves  to  his  government  by  such 
a  law,  reserving  to  themselves  such  immunities :  In  this  case,  they, 
which  at  first  had  power  over  themselves,  had  power  to  set  their 
own  terms  of  subjection;  and  he  which  hath  no  title  of  power 
over  them,  but  by  their  act,  can,  de  jure,  have  no  greater  than 
what  is  put  over  to  him  by  that  act  By  after  condescent, 
fi^,   when  ;l   LJrd^  who   by  ^on^uest;  or  oUier  right,  hath  an 
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mbsolate  arbitrary  power,  but,  not  liking  to  hold  by  aucb  (|' 
right,  doth  either  formally  or  vertually  desert  it,  and  take  a  new-, 
1^1  right,  as  judging  it  more  safe  for  him  to  hold  by,  and  de« 
sirable  of  the  people  to  be  governed  by.  This  is  equivalent  to  that 
by  original  constitution,  yea,  is  all  one  with  it ;  for  this  is,  in  tbaA 
respect,  a  secondary  original  constitution.  But  if  it  be  objected, 
that,  this  being  a  voluntary  condescent,  is  an  act  of  grace,  and  so 
doth  not  derogate  from  his  former  absoluteness,  as  was  said  before  of 
an  absolute  monarch,  who  confines  himself  to  govern  by  one  rule  : 
I  answer,  this  differs  essentially  from  that ;  for  there  a  free  Ijord  of 
grace  yields  to  rule  by  such  a  law,  reserving  the  fulness  of  power, 
and  still  requiring  of  the  people  a  bond  and  oath  of  utmost  inde. 
finite  subjection ;  so  that  it  amounts  not  to  a  limitation  of  radical 
power.  Whereas  here  is  a  change  of  title,  and  a  resolution  to  be  sub- 
jected to,  in  no  other  way,  than  according  to  such  a  frame  of  govern, 
ment;  and  accordingly,  no  other  bond  or  oath  of  allegiance  is  re. 
quired  or  taken,  than  according  to  such  a  law ;  this  a-iuounts  to  a 
limitation  of  radical  power.  And  therefore  they  speak  too  gene, 
rally,  who  affirm  of  all  acts  of  grace  proceeding  from  princes  ta 
people,  as  if  they  did  not  limit  absoluteness :  It  is  true,  of  acts  of 
grace  of  that  first  kind,  but  yet,  you  see  an  act  of  grace  may  be  such 
a  one,  as  may  amount  to  a  resignation  of  that  absoluteness  into  a 
more  mild  and  moderate  power,  unless  we  should  hold  it  out  of  (he 
power  of  an  absolute  lord  to  be  other ;  or  that  by  free  condescent, 
and  act  of  grace,  a  man  cannot  as  well  part  with,  or  exchange  his 
right  and  title  to  a  thing,  as  define  himself  in  the  use  and  exercise^ 
which  I  think  none  will  afiirm. 

Sect.  V. 

How  far  Subjection  is  due  in  a  limiieif  Monarchi/^ 

In  all  governments  of  this  allay  and  legal  constitution,  there  are 
thro(i  questions  of  special  moment  to  be  considered : 

First,  ITovv  far  subjection  is  due  ?  As  far  as  they  are  God's  ordl. 
nance,  as  far  as  they  are  a  power,  and  they  are  a  power  as  far  as  the 
contract  fundamv'ntal,  from  which,  under  God,  their  authority  is  de» 
rived,  doth  extend.  As  absolute  lords  must  be  obeyed  as  far  as 
their  will  enjoins,  because  their  will  is  the  measure  of  their  power, 
and  their  subjects  law  ;  so  these,  in  the  utmost  extent  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  which  is  the  measure  of  their  power,  and  their  subjects  dotjr 
of  obedience.  I  say  so  far,  but  I  do  not  say  no  further  j  for  f 
believe,  though  on  our  former  grounds  it  clearly  follows,  that  such 
authority  transcends  its  bounds,  if  it  command  beyond  the  law,  and 
the  subject  legally  is  not  bound  to  subjection  in  such  case  ;  yet,  in 
conscience,  a  subject  is  bound  to  yield  to  the  magistrate,  even  when 
he  cannot,  de  jitre^  challenge  obedience,  to  prevent  scandal,  or  any 
occasion  of  slighting  the  power  which  may  sometimes  grow,  even 
upon  a  just  refusal.  I  say,  for  these  causes  a  subject  ought  not 
to  use  his  liberty,  but,  morem  gerere^  if  it  be  in  a  thing  in  which 
he  can  possibly  without  subversion,  and  in  which  hj^  act  may  not  bQ 
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made  a  leading  case,  and  so  bring  on  a  prescription  against  publick 
liberty. 

Sect.  VI. 

How  far  it  is  lawful  to  resist. 

Secondly,  How  far  is  it  lawful  to  resist  the  exorbitant  illegal  com** 
stands  of  such  a  monarch  ?  1.  As  before  in  lighter  cases,  in  which^ 
it  may  be  done  for  the  reasons  alledged,  and  for  the  sake  of  publick 
peacp,  we  ought  to  submit  and  make  no  resistance  at  all,  but,  dejur^ 
recedere, 

2.  In  cases  of  a  higher  nature,  passive  resistance,  viz.  by  appeal 
to  law,  by  concealment,  by  flight,  is  lawful  to  be  made,  because  such- 
a  command  is  politically  powerless,  it  proceeds  not  from  God's  ordJ« 
nance  In  him ;  and  so  we  sin  not  against  God's  ordinance  in  such 
non.sobmission,  or  negative  resistance. 

3.  For  instruments,  or  agents  in  such  commands,  if  the  streight  be 
such,  and  a  man  be  surprised,  that  no  place  is  left  for  an  appeal,' 
nor  evasion  by  negative  resistance,  I  conceive,  against  such  positive 
resistance  may  be  made ;  because,  authority  failing,  or  this  act  in  ^e 
supreme  power,  the  agent  or  instrument  can  have  none  derived  io  him^* 
and  so  is  but  in  the  nature  of  a  private  person,  and  his  act  as  aa 
offer  of  private  violence,  and  so  comes  under  the  same  rules  for  opb. 
position. 

4.  For  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  I  conceive  it  as  well  above  any 
positiye  re3istance,  as  the  person  of  an  absolute  monarchy  yea, 
though  by  the  whole  community,  except  there  be  an  express  reser. 
vation  of  power  in  the  body  of  the  state,  or  any  deputed  persons,  or 
court,  to  use  (in  case  of  intolerable  exorbitance)  positive  resistance.; 
which  if  there  be,  then  such  a  governor  is  no  monarch ;  for  that  fao. 
damental  reservation  destroys  its  being  a  monarchy,  inasmuch  as  the 
supreme  power  is  not  in  one.  For,  wherever  there  is  a  sovereiga 
politick  power  constituted,  the  person  or  persons,  who  are  invested 
with  it,  are  sacred,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  positive  resistance  or 
violence ;  which,  as  I  said,  if  just,  must  be  from  no  inferior,  or 
subordinate  hand.  But  it  will  be  objected,  that,  since  every  monarch, 
hath  his  power  from  the  consent  of  the  whole  body,  that  consent  of 
the  whole  body  hath  a  power  above  the  power  of  the  monarch,  andi 
so  the  resistance,  which  is  done  by  it,  is  not  by  an  inferior  power  ;- 
and  to  this  purpose  is  brought  that  axiom :  Quicquid  efficit  taie^  est 
magis  tale^  1  answer :  That  rule,  even  in  natural  causes,  is  liable  to 
abundance  of  restrictions,  and,  in  the  particular  in  hand,  it  holds  not. 
Where  the  cause  doth  bereave  himself  of  that  perfection  by  which  it 
works,  in  the  very  act  of  causing,  and  convey  it  to  that  effect,  it  doth 
not  remain  more  such,  than  the  effect,  but  much  less,  and  below  it: 
As,  if  I  convey  an  estate  of  land  to  another,  it  doth  not  hold,  that 
after  such  conveyance  I  have  a  better  estate  remaining  in  me,  thaa 
that  other,  but  rather  the  contrary;  because  what  was  in  one  is  passed 
to  the  other.  The  servant  who,  at  the  year  of  jubilee,  would  not 
1^0  free,  but  baie  his  ear  bored,  and^ving  his  mutter  »  fuU  lord«|u|i 
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ofer  him :  Can  we  argue,  that  he  had  afterward  more  power  oyer 
himself,  than  his  master,  because  he  gave  his  master  that  power  over 
him,  by  that  act  of  (economical  contract  ?  Thus  the  community, 
whose  consent  establishes  a  power  OTor  them,  cannot  be  said  uniTer. 
sally  to  ha?e  an  eminency  of  power  above  that  which  they  constitnte ; 
sometimes  they  have,  sometimes  they  have  not ;  and,  to  judge  when 
they  have,  when  not,  respect  must  be  had  to  the  original  contract, 
mnd  fundamental  constitution  of  that  state.  If  they  ha? e  conttitnted 
a  monarchy,  that  is,  invested  one  man  with  a  sorerdgnty  of  power^ 
mnd  subjected  all  the  rest  to  him,  then  it  were  unreasonable  to  say, 
they  yet  have  it  in  themselves,  or  have  a  power  of  recalling  tliat  so* 
premacy,  which,  by  oath  and  contract,  tl^y  themseWet  transferred 
^B  another ;  unless  we  make  this  oath  and  contract  less  binding  than 
private  ones,  dissoluble  at  pleasure,  and  so  all  monarchs  tenants  at 
will  from  their  people.  But  if  they,  in  such  constitatioo,  reserve  a 
power  in  the  body  to  oppose  and  displace  the  magistrate  for  eiorbi* 
lanceSy  and  reserve  to  themselves  a  tribunal  to  try  him  us,  that  man 
is  not  a  monarch,  but  the  officer  and  substitute  of  him,  or  them,  to 
whom  such  power  over  him  is  referred  or  conferred.  The  Issue  is 
this.  If  he  be  a  monarch,  he  hath  the  apexj  or  cuimen  poieiiaiii ; 
and  all  lus  subjects,  divisim  and  eof^ncHmj  are  below  him ;  thejr 
have  divested  themselves  of  all  superiority,  and  np  power  left  for  % 
poMve  opposition  of  the  person  of  him,  whom  tiiey  have  invested*  . 

Sect.  VII. 

Who  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Excesses  of  the  Monarch  f 

Thiedlt,  who  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  excesses  of  the  sovereign 
Lord,  in  monarchies  of  this  composure  ?  I  answer :  A  frame  of 
government  cannot  be  imagined  of  that  perfection,  but  that  some  In. 
eonveniences  there  will  be  possible,  for  which  there  can  be  provided 
no  remedy  :  Many  miseries,  to  which  a  people  under  an  absolute 
monarchy  are  liable,  are  prevented  by  this  legal  allay  and  definement 
of  power.  But  this  is  exposed  to  one  defect,  from  which  that  is  free, 
that  is,  an  impossibility  of  constituting  a  judge  to  determine  this  last 
controversy,  viz.  the  sovereign's  transgressing  his  fundamental  limits. 
This  judge  must  be  either  some  foreigner,  and  then  we  lose  the  free^ 
dom  of  the  state,  by  subjecting  it  to  an  external  power  in  the  greatest 
eise ;  or  else  within  the  body.  If  so,  then,  1 .  Either  the  monarch 
himself,  and  then  you  destroy  the  frame  of  the  state,  and  make  it 
absolute ;  for  to  define  a  power  to  a  law,  and  then  to  make  him 
judge  of  his  deviations  from  that  law,  is  to  absolve  him  from  all 
law.  Or  else,  2.  The  community  and  Uieir  deputies  must  have  tkit 
power ;  and  then,  as  before,  you  put  the  apex  potestaHs^  the  prime 
ik^f r  in  the  whole  body,  or  a  part  of  it,  and  destroy  the  being  of 
monarchy,  the  ruler  not  being  God's  immediate  minister,  but  of  that 
power,  be  it  where  it  will,  to  which  he  is  accountable  for  his  actions^ 
So  that  I  conceive,  in  a  limited  legal  monarchy  there  can  be  no  stated 
internal  judge  of  the  monarch's  actions,  if  there  grow  a  fundamental 
vprianco  betwixt  him  9nd  the  <;ommu4iity.    Put  you  will  H^t  ^  ^ 
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all  one  way  to  absoluteness  to  assign  him  no  judge,  as  to  make  him 
his  own  judge.  Answ.  I  say  not  simply  in  this  case,  there  is  no 
judge,  but  that  there  can  be  no  judge  legal  and  constituted  within 
that  frame  of  goyemment ;  but  it  is  a  transcendent  case  beyond  the 
provision  of  that  government,  and  must  have  an  extraordinary  judge 
and  way  of  decision. 

In  this  great  and  difficult  case,  I  will  deliver  my  apprehensions 
freely  and  clearly,  submitting  them  to  the  censure  of  better  judg* 
ments.  Suppose  the  controversy  to  happen  in  a  government  fundi« 
mentally  legal,  and  the  people  no  further  subjected  than  to  govern* 
ment  by  such  a  law. 

1.  If  the  act,  in  which  the  exorbitance  and  transgression  is  sup. 
posed  to  be,  be  of  lesser  moment,  and  not  striking  at  the  very  being 
of  that  government,  it  ought  to  be  borne  by  publick  patience,  rather 
than  to  endanger  the  being  of  the  state,  by  a  contention  betwixt  the 
head  and  body  politick. 

2.  If  it  be  mortal  and  such  as,  suffered,  dissolves  the  frame  and 
life  of  the  government  and  publick  liberty  :  Then  the  illegality  and 
destructive  nature  is  to  be  set  open,  and  redressment  sought  by  pe« 
tition ;  which  if  failing,  prevention  by  resistance  ought  to  be.  But 
first,  that  it  is  such,  must  be  made  apparent;  and  if  it  be  apparent^ 
and  an  appeal  made  ad  conscientiam  generis  humani^  especially  of 
those  of  that  community,  then  the  fundamental  laws  of  that  monar* 
chy  must  judge  and  pronounce  the  sentence  in  every  man's  cod« 
science ;  and  every  man  (as  far  as  concerns  him)  must  follow  the 
evidence  of  truth  in  his  own  soul,  to  oppose,  or  not  oppose,  according 
as  he  can  in  conscience  acquit  or  condemn  the  act  of  carriage  of  th» 
governor.  For  I  conceive,  in  a  case  which  transcends  the  fratme  and 
provision  of  the  government  they  are  bound  to,  people  are  unbound^ 
and  in  state  as  if  they  had  no  government ;  and  the  superior  law  of 
reason  and  conscience  must  be  judge  ;  wherein  every  one  must  pro* 
ceed  with  the  utmost  advice  and  impartiality.  For,  if  he  err  in 
judgment,  he  either  resists  God's  ordinance,  or  puts  his  hand  to  the 
subversion  of  the  state  and  policy  he  lives  in. 

And  this  power  of  judging  argues  not  a  superiority  in  those  who 
judge,  over  him  who  is  judged;  for  it  is  not  authoritative  and  civil, 
but  moral,  residing  in  reasonable  creatures,  and  lawful  for  them  to 
execute,  because  never  divested  and  put  off  by  any  act  in  the  const!* 
tution  of  a  legal  government,  but  rather  the  reservation  of  it  intended: 
For  when  they  define  the  superior  to  a  law,  and  constitute  no  power 
to  judge  of  his  excesses  from  that  law,  it  is  evident  they  reserve  to 
themselves,  not  a  formal  authoritative  power,  but  a  moral  power,  such 
as  they  had  originally  before  the  constitution  of  the  government } 
Mhich  must  needs  remain,  being  not  conveyed  away  in  the  con«t 
stitution. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Division  of  Monarchic  into  Elective  and  Successives 

Sect.  I. 

Elective  and  Successive  Monarchy  what  they  aref 

The  second  division  of  monarchy,  which  I  intend  to  treat  of,  is  iStmk 
of  electire  or  successive.  Elective  monarchy  is  that,  where,  by  tho 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  state,  the  supreme  power  is  conveyed 
bat  to  the  person  of  him  whom  they  take  for  their  prince ;  the  people 
reserving  to  themselves  power,  by  men  deputed  by  the  same  constL* 
tation,  to  elect  a  new  person  on  the  decease  of  the  former.  Sucoes« 
shre  is,  where,  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  state,  the  so. 
Teretgnty  is  conferred  on  one  prince ;  and  in  that  one,  as  a  root  and 
beginning  to  his  heirs,  after  a  form  and  line  of  succession,  constituted 
also  by  the  fundamentals  of  that  goTernment«  In  the  first,  the 
people's  oath  and  contract  of  subjection  extends  but  to  one  person  i 
in  the  other,  to  the  whole  race  and  line  of  successors  ;  which  contL 
nuing,  the  bond  of  subjection  continues  ;  or  which  failing,^  the  people 
return  to  their  first  liberty  of  choosing  a  new  person,  or  succesiion 
to  be  invested  with  sovereignty. 

Sect.  II. 

All  Monarchy  whether  originally  from  Consent  9 

I  DO  conceive  that  in  the  first  original  all  monarchy,  yea  any  induri*^ 
dual  frame  of  government  whatsoever,  is  elective:  That  is,  is  con. 
Btituted,  and  draws  its  force  and  right  from  the  conspnt  and  choice 
of  that  community  over  which  it  swayeth.  And  that  triple  distinct 
tion  of  monarchy  into  that  which  is  gotten  by  conquest,  prescription^ 
^r  choice,  is  not  of  distinct  parts,  unless  by  choice  be  meant  full 
and  formal  choice :  my  reason  is,  because  man,  being  a  Toluotarj 
agent,  and  subjection  being  a  moral  act,  it  doth  essentially  depend  oa 
consent ;  so  that  a  man  may  by  force  and  extremity  be  brought 
under  the  power  of  another,  as  unreasonable  creatures  are,  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  trampled  on,  whether  they  will  or  no :  But  a  bond 
of  subjection  cannot  be  put  on  him,  nor  a  right  to  claim  obedience 
and  service  acquired,  unless  a  man  become  bound  by  some  act  of  his 
own  will.  For,  suppose  another,  from  whom  I  am  originally  free, 
be  stronger  than  I,  and  so  bring  me  under  his  mercy,  do  I  therefore 
tin  if  I  do  not  what  he  commands  me  ?  Or  can  that  act  of  violesce 
pass  into  a  moral  title,  without  a  moral  principle  ? 

Sect.  III. 

Monarchy  by  Divine  Institution, 

But  this  will  be  more  manifest,  if  by  induction  T  shew  how  other 
titles  resolve  into  this.    1  will  begin  with  that  of  dirine  institutioiu 
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Satil  and  David  were  by  the  sacrament  of  anointing  designed  to  the 
kingdom,  as  it  were  by  Go<l's  own  hand ;  which  notwithstanding^ 
they  were  not  actually  kings  till  the  people's  consent  established  them 
therein.  That  unction  was  a  manifestation  of  the  appointment  of 
God,  and,  when  it  was  made  known  to  the  people,  I  think  it  had  the 
power  of  precept,  to  restrain  the  people's  choice  to  that  person ; 
which  if  they  had  not  done,  they  had  resisted  God's  ordinance.  Yet 
they  were  not  thereby  actually  endowed  with  kingly  power,  but  re. 
Biained  as  private  men,  till  the  people's  choice  put  them  in  actual 
possession  of  tliat  power ;  which  in  David  was  not  till  after  many 
years. 

Sect.  IV. 

Monarch^/  by  Prescription, 

Then  for  that  usage  or  prescription  ;  if  any  such  did  ever  const!* 
tute  d  monarchy,  it  was  by  vertue  of  an  universal  consent  by  that 
usage  and  prescription  proved  and  implied.  For  in  a  popular  state, 
where  one  man  in  the  community,  by  reason  of  great  estate,  wisdom, 
or^other  perfection,  is  in  the  eye  of  all  the  rest,  all  reverence  him, 
and  his  advice  they  follow ;  and  the  respect  continues  from  the 
people  to  the  house  and  family,  for  divers  generations.  In  this  case, 
subjection  at  first  is  arbitrary  in  the  people  ;  and,  if  in  time  it  be. 
come  necessary,  it  is  because  their  custom  is  their  law  ;  and  its  long 
continuance  is  equivalent  to  a  former  election :  So  that  this  tenure 
and  right,  if  it  be  good  and  more  than  at  pleasure,  as  it  was  at  first^ 
the  considerate  must  needs  ascribe  it  to  a  consent,  and  implicit 
choice  of  the  people. 

Sect.  V. 

Monarchy  by  Conquests    Whether  Conquest  give  a  just  Title  f 

But  the  main  question  is  concerning  monarchy  atchieved  by  con. 
quest ;  where,  at  first  sight,  the  right  seems  gotten  by  the  sword, 
without  the  consent  and  choice  of  the  people,  yea  against  it.  Con. 
quest  is  either,  first,  total,  where  a  full  conquest  is  made,  by  a  total 
subduing  a  people  to  the  will  of  the  victor;  or,  secondly,  partial, 
where  an  entrance  is  made  by  the  sword  :  But  the  people,  either 
because  of  their  right  claimed  by  the  invader,  or  their  unwillingness 
to  sutfer  the  miseries  of  war,  or  their  apparent  inability  to  stand  out 
in  a  way  of  resistance,  or  some  other  consideration,  submit  to  a 
composition  and  contract  of  subjection  to  the  invader.  In  this  latter 
it  is  evident  the  sovereign's  power  is  from  the  people's  consent ;  and 
the  government  is  such  as  the  contract  and  fundamental  agreement 
makes  it  to  be,  if  it  be  the  first  agreement,  and  the  pretender  hath  no 
former  title  which  remains  in  fo|;ce,  for  then  this  latter  is  invalid,  if 
it  include  not  and  amount  to  a  relinquishing  and  disannulling  of  the 
old.  But  the  difficulty  is  concerning  a  full  and  mere  conquest ;  and 
of  this  I  will  speak  my  mind  clearly.  Such  a  war  and  inrasion  of  a 
peopje,  which  ends  in  a  conquest,  first,  it  is  either  upon  the  pretence 
or  claim  of  a  title  of  sovereignty  over  the  people  invaded :  And' 
1 
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then,  if  the  pretender  prefail,  it  is  properly  no  conquest,  but  tM 
Tindication  of  a  title  by  force  of  arms.  And  the  goremment  is  not 
original,  but  such  as  the  title  is  by  which  he  claims  it.  Secondly,  or 
it  is  by  one  who  hath  no  challenge  of  right  descending  to  him  taf 
jastify  his  claim  and  invasion  of  a  people :  Then,  if  he  sabdue,  ho 
may  properly  bo  said  to  come  to  his  government  by  conquest. 

And  there  be  who  wholly  condemn  this  title  of  conquest  as  unlaws 
ful,  and  take  it  for  nothing  else  but  a  national  and  publick  robbery* 
So  one  of  the  answerers  to  Doctor  Feni,  says  in  his  (p.  10.)  ^  Con* 
*  quest  may  give  such  a  right  as  plunderers  use  to  take  in  faoiueo 

^  they  can  master. It  is  inhuman  to  talk  of  right  of  conquest  in  a 

^  civil,  in  a  christian  state.'  But  I  cannot  allow  of  so  indefinite  a 
censure  ;  rather  I  think  the  right  of  conquest  is  such  as  the  prece* 
dent  war  was ;  if  that  were  lawful,  so  is  the  conquest ;  for  a  princo 
n^ay  be  invaded,  or  so  far  injured  by  a  neighbouring  people,  or  thejr 
may  be  set  on  such  a  pernicious  enmity  against  him  and  his  people^ 
that  the  safety  of  himself  and  people  may  compel  to  such  a  war^ 
which  war,  if  it  end  in  conquest,  who  can  judge  such  title  unlawful  I 
Suppose  then  conquest  may  be  a  lawful  way  of  acquisition,  yet  an 
immediate  cause  of  right  of  sovereignty,  that  is,  of  a  civil  power  cff 
government  to  which  obedience  is  due,  it  cannot  be  :  1  say,  an  inu 
mediate  cause,  for  a  remote  impulsive  cause  it  often  is,  but  not  an 
immediate  formal  cause ;  for  that  must  ever  be  the  consent  of  tho 
people,  whereby  they  accept  of,  and  resign  up  themselves  to  a  go« 
Ternment,  and  Uien  tJieir  persons  are  morally  bound,  and  not  before* 
Thus  far  the  force  of  conquest  may  go ;  it  may  give  a  man  title  o? er^ 
and  power  to  possess  and  dispose  of  the  country  and  goods  of  tlli^ 
conquered ;  yea,  the  bodies  and  lives  of  the  conquered  are  at  tho 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  conqueror.  But  it  still  is  at  the  people's 
ch6ice  to  come  into  a  moral  condition  of  subjection,  or  not.  When 
they  are  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor,  if,  to  save  life,  they  consent 
to  a  condition  of  ser\itude  or  subjection,  then  that  consent,  oath,  or 
covenant,  which  (hoy  in  that  extremity  make,  being  in  re  /fV^a,  binds 
them,  and  they  owe  moral  duty.  But  if  they  would  rather  suffer  the 
utmost  violence  of  the  conqueror,  and  will  consent  to  no  terms  of 
subjection,  as  Numantia  in  Spain,  and  many  other  people  have  re« 
solved;  they  die  or  remain  a  free  people.  Be  they  captived  or 
possessed  at  pleasure,  they  owe  no  duty,  neither  do  they  sin  in  not 
obeying;  nor  do  thoy  resist  God's  ordinance,  if  at  any  time  of  ad^ 
Tsntage  they  use  force  to  free  themselves  from  such  a  violent  posses* 
sion.  Yea,  perhaps,  if  before  by  contract  they  were  bound  to  an« 
other,  they  should  sin,  if,  to  avoid  death  or  bondage,  they  should 
swear  and  covenant  fealty  to  a  conqueror ;  and  it  were  more  noble 
and  laudable  to  die  in  the  service,  and  for  the  faith  to  tlieir  natural 
sovereign.  Thus  I  am  piTsuaded  it  *will  appear  an  uncontroulable 
truth  in  policy,  that  the  consent  of  the  people,  either  by  themselves 
or  their  ancestors,  is  the  only  mean  in  ordinary  providence,  by 
which  sovereignty  is  conferred  on  any  person  or  family.  Neither 
can  God's  ordinance  be  conveyed^  and  people  engaged  In  coik 
sciefice  by  any  other  means. 
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Sect.  VI. 

Whether  a  Monarch  by  succession  may  not  he  limUedf 

It  hath  been  affirmed  by  some,  that  mixture  and  limitation  is  incoiu 
sistent  to  successive  monarchy,  as  if,  whereyer  sovereignty  is  entailed 
to  a  succession,  it  must  needs  be  absolute :  but  I  mast|profess  I  cannot 
see  how  it  can  stand  with  truth :   rather  I  think,  that  both  electfotf" 
and  hereditanr  monarchy  are  indifferently  capable  of  absoluteness  or 
limitation.     If  a  free  and  not  pre^ngaged  people  to  any  government^, 
by  publick  compact,  yield  up  themselves  to  a  person,  to  be  oobi« 
roanded  by  his  will  «s  their  supreme  law,  during  his  natural  life, 
and  no  longer,  can  it  be  denied,  but  that  he  is  an  absolute,  and  yet 
elective  monarch  ?    Unless  you  will  say  he  is  not  absolute,  because 
he  cannot,   by  his  will,  as  by  a  law,  bind  them  to  elect  bds  son  ta 
succeed  him,  and  change  their  government  into  hereditary.     But  hit 
being  limited  in  this  clause  doth  not  disparage  his  sovereignty,  or 
make  his  power  of  government  limited,  because  this  belongs  not  to 
present    government,    but   is    a   mere  provision    for   the    future. 
Again,  if  the  power  of  ruling,  according  to  a  law,  be,  by  consent^ 
conveyed  to  one  person,  and  his  heirs  to  succeed  after  him,  how 
this  should  come  to  be  absolute,  and  the  entailment  should  overdirow 
the  constitution,  I  cannot  imagine.    If  the  whole  latitude  of  power 
may  be  by  a  people  made  hereditary,  sure  a  proportion  may  as  well^ 
unless  the  limitation  be  such  as  includes  a  repugnancy  to  be  perpetual. 
Indeed,  this  instating  of  a  succession  makes  that  power  irrevooabley^ 
during  the  continuance  of  that  succession :  But  it  makes  it  neither 
greater  nor  less  In  the  successor  than  was  in  his  progenitors  ifQVK 
whom  he  derives  it. 

Sect.  VII. 

In  a  successive  monarchy,  the  successor  holds  by  the  original  right 
of  him  who  is  the  root  of  succession,  and  is  dejure  king,  the  immeu 
diate  instant  after  his  predecessor's  decease:  Also  the  people  are 
bound  to  him,  though  they  never  take  any  oath  to  his  person.  For^ 
as  he  commands  in  vertue  of  the  original  right,  so  they  are  boand 
to  obey  by  vertue  of  the  original  covenant,  and  national  contract  of 
subjection  ;  the  new  oath  taken  by  king  or  people  is  but  a  reviving 
of  the  old,  that  the  conscience  of  it,  by  renewing,  might  be  the 
more  fresh  and  vigorous ;  it  neither  gives  any  new  power,  nor 
adds  nor  detracts  from  the  old,  unless  by  common  agreement  an  Mem 
ration  be  made ;  and  so  the  foundation  in  that  clause  is  newj^  wUA' 
cannot  be  withput  the  cpnsent  pf  bot^  partjei. 


IfOL.  ix^  Jt 
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CHAP,  IV. 
Oj  the  division  of  Monarchy  into  simple  and  mixed. 

Sect.  1. 

Simple  and  mixed  Monarchy^  what  ? 

The  third  division  is  into  simple  and  mixed.  Simple,  is  when  the 
gorernment,  absolute  or  limited,  is  so  intrusted  in  Uie  hands  of  one, 
that  all  the  rest  is  by  deputation  from  him,  so  that  there  is  no  autho. 
rity  in  the  whole  body  but  his,  or  derived  from  him.  And  that  one  is 
either  individually  one  person,  and  then  it  {s  a  simple  monarchy: 
Or  one  associate  body,  chosen  either  out  of  tKe  nobility,  whence  the 
government  is  called  a  simple  aristocracy;  or  out  of  the  community, 
without  respect  of  birth  or  state,  which  is  termed  a  simple  demo., 
cracy.  The  supreme  authority,  residing  exclusively  in  one  of  these 
three,  denominates  the  government  simple,  which  ever  it  be. 
'  Now  experience  teaching  people,  that  several  inconveniencles 
are  in  each  of  these,  which  is  avoided  by  the  other^  as  aptness  to 
tyranny  in  simple  monarchy,  aptness  to  destructive  factions  in  an 
aristocracy,  and  aptness  to  confusion  and  tumult  in  a  democracy* 
As  on  the  contrary,  each  of  them  hath  some  good  which  the  others 
want,  viz.  unity  and  strength  in  a  monarchy;  counsel  and  wisdom  in 
an  aristocracy ;  liberty  and  respect  of  common  good  in  a  democracy. 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  men,  deeply  seen  in  state  matters,  guided  them  to 
frame  a  mixture  of  all  three,  uniting  them  into  one  form,  that  so  the 
good  of  all  might  be  enjoyed,  and  the  evil  of  them  avoided.  And 
this  mixture  is  either  equal,  when  the  highest  command  in  a  state,  by 
the  first  constitution  of  it,  is  equally  seated  in  all  three;  and  then  (if 
firm  union  can  be  in  a  mixture  of  equality)  it  can  be  called  by  the 
name  of  neither  of  them  but  by  the  general  stile  of  a  mixed  state:  Or, 
if  there  be  priority  of  order  in  one  of  the  three  (as  I  think  there 
must  be,  or  else  there  can  be  no  unity),  it  may  take  the  name  of  that 
which  hath  the  precedency.  But  the  firmer  union  is,  where  one  of 
the  three  is  predominant,  and  in  that  regard  gives  the  denomination 
to  the  whole :  So  we  call  it  a  mixed  monarchy,  where  the  primity  oJ 
fhare  in  tlie  supreme  power  is  ii^  one. 

Sect.  II. 

fVhat  U  is  ttkich  constitutes  a  mixed  Monarchy?  9 

Now  I  conceive  to  the  constituting  of  mixed  monarchy  (and  sopro^ 
portionately  it  may  be  said  of  the  other) 

1.  The  sovereign  power  must  be  originally  in  all  tliree,  viz.  If 
the  composition  bo  of  all  three,  so  that  one  must  not  hold  his  power 
from  the  other,  but  all  equally  from  the  fundamental  constitution; 
for,  If  the  power  of  one  be  original,  and  the  other  derivative,  it  is 
no  mixture,  for  such  a  derivation  of  power  to  others  is  in  the  most 
iimple  monarchy.    Again,  the  end  of  mixture  could  not  be  obtained  j 
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for  why  is  this  mijcture.framed,  but  that  they  might  confine  each  other 
from  exorbitance,  which  cannot  be  done  by  a  derivative  power,  it 
being  unnatural  that  a  derived  power  should  turn  back,  and  set  bounds 
to  its  own  beginning. 

2.  A  full  equality  must  not  be  in  the  three  estates,  though  they  are 
all  sharers  in  the  supreme  power ;  for,  if  it  wereso,  it  could  not  have 
any  ground  in  it  to  denominate  it  a  monarchy,  more  than  an  aristo. 
cracy  or  democracy. 

3.  A  power  then  must  be  sought  wherewith  the  monarch  must  b^ 
invested,  which  is  not  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  mixture  ;  nor  so  ti. 
tular  as  to  destroy  the  monarchy,  which  I  conceive  may  be  in  these 
particulars : 

1.  If  he  be  the  head  and  fountain  of  the  power  which  governs 
and  executes  the  established  laws,  so  that  both  the  other  states, 
as  well  conjunctim  as  divisim,  be  his  sworn  subjects,  and  owe 
obedience  to  his  commands,  which  are  according  to  the  established 
laws. 

2.  If  he  hath  a  sole  or  chief  power  in  capacitating  and  putting 
those  persons  or  societies  in  such  states  and  conditions,  as  where* 
unto  such  supreme  power  by  the  foundations  of  the  government  doth 
belong,  and  is  annexed ;  so  that  though  the  aristocratical  and  demo, 
cratical  power,  which  is  conjoined  to  his,  be  not  from  him;  yet  the 
definement  and  determination  of  it  to  such  persons  is  from  him^ 
by  a  necessary  consecution. 

Sf  If  the  power  of  convocating  or  causing  to  be  put  in  existence, 
and  dissolving  such  a  court  of  meeting  of  the  two  other  estates  as  is 
authoritative,  be  in  him. 

.4.  If  his  authority  be  the  last  and  greatest,  though  not  the  sole, 
which  must  establish  and  add  a  consummation  to  every  act,  I  say, 
these,  or  any  of  these  put  into  one  person,  make  that  state  monarchic 
cal,  because,  the  other,  tho'  they  depend  not  on  him  quoad  essen^ 
tiam  et  actus  for  males  ^  but  on  the  prime  constitution  of  the  go- 
vernment, yet,  quoad  existentiam  et  deter minationem  ad  subjectUj 
they  do. 

The  supreme  power  being  either  the  legislative,  or  the  gubernative,. 
in  a  mixed  monarchy,  sometimes  the  mixture  is  the  seat  of  the  legis. 
lative  power,  which  is  the  chief  of  the  two ;  the  power  of  constitu. 
ting  officers  for  governing  by  those  laws  being  left  to  the  monarch ; 
or  else  the  primacy  of  both  tiiese  powers  is  jointly  in  £^11  three.  For, 
if  the  legislative  be  in  one,  then  the  monarchy  is  not  mixed  but  sim. 
pie,  for  that  is  the  superior;  if  that  be  in  one,  all  else  must  needs  be 
so  too.  By  legislative,  I  mean  the  power  of  making  new  Ij^ws,  if  any 
new  be  needful  to  be  added  to  the  foundation ;  and  the  authentick 
power  of  interpreting  the  old ;  for  I  take  it,  this  is  a  branch  of  the 
legislative,  and  is  as  great,  and  in  effect  the  same  power. 

Sect.  III. 

Every  mixed  monarchy  is  limited ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
every  limited  shoulcT  be  mixed  :    For  the  prince  in  a  mixed  monar^ 
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phfy  F6re  there  no  defineroent  of  him  to  a  law  but  only  this :  That 
bis  legislative  acts  have  no  validity  without  the  allowance  and  joint 
authority  of  the  other;  this  is  enough  to  denominate  it  exactly  a 
limited  monarchy.  And  so  much  it  must  have,  if  it  be  mixed.  On 
the  other  side,  if  in  the  fpundations  of  his  goyernment  be  be  restrain^ 
ed  to  any  law  besides  his  own  will,  he  is  a  limited  monarch,  thongli 
that  both  the  legislative  and  gubernatrre  power  (proride^  he  exi 
ceed  not  those  laws)  be  left  in  hjs  own  hands :  Bat  then  the  goL 
vemment  is  not  mixed. 

Sect.  IV. 

How  far  the  Princess  poz^er  extends  in  a  mixed  Monarchy* 

Now  concerning  the  extent  pf  the  prince's  power,  and  the  sabjectf 
duty  in  a  mixed  monarchy,  almost  the  same  is  to  be  said,  which  wai| 
before  in  a  limited;  for  it  is  a  general  rule  in  this  scatter:  Such 
as  the  constitution  of  government  is,  such  is  the  ordinance  of  God: 
such  as  the  ordinance  is,  such  must  our  duty  of  subjection  be.  No 
power  can  challenge  an  obedience  beyond  its  own  measure  ;  for^  if 
it  might,  we  should  destroy  all  rules  and  differences  of  govern, 
nent,  and  make  all  absolute  and  at  pleasure.  In  every  mixed  prin- 
cipality. 

First,  Look  what  power  is  solely  intrusted  and  committed  io  the 
prince  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  state,  in  the  due  exe. 
cation  thereof  all  owe  full  subjection  to  him,  even  the  other  estatef, 
being  but  societies  of  his  subjects  bound  to  him  by  oath  of  allegianc^^ 
as  to  their  liege  lord. 

Seppndly,  Those  acts  belonging  to  the  power  which  is  stated  io  i^ 
nixed  principle,  if  either  part  of  that  principle,  or  two  of  the  three 
undertake  tq  do  them,  it  is  invalid ;  it  is  no  binding  act ;  for  in  thif 
case  all  three  )iave  a  free  negative  voice ;  and  t^e  away  the  privi. 
lege  of  a  negative  voice,  so  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  the  rest  liave  power 
to  do  it  without  the  third,  then  you  destroy  that  third,  and  make 
bim  bat  a  looker  on.  So  that,  in  every  mixed  government,  I  take  it, 
there  must  be  a  necessity  of  concurrence  of  all  three  estates  in  the 
production  of  acts  beloging  to  that  power,  which  is  comn^itted  in  com. 
mon  to  them  :  Else,  suppose  those  acts  valid  which  are  done  by  any 
major  part,  that  is  ^ny  iv^o  of  the  three,  then  you  put  it  in  the 
power  of  any  X'wo  by  a  confederacy  at  pleasure  to  disannul  the 
^ird,  or  suspend  all  its  acts,  and  make  it  a  bare  cypher  in  go« 
Ternment. 

Tliirdly,  In  such  a  composed  state,  if  the  monarch  invade  the 
power  of  the  other  two,  or  run  in  any  course  tending  to  the  dissolv. 
ing  of  the  constituted  frame,  they  ought  to  employ  their  power  in 
this  case  to  preserve  the  state  from  ruin  ;  yea,  that  is  the  very  end 
and  fundamental  aim  in  constituting  all  mixed  policies ;  not  tliat 
they,  by  crossing  and  jarring,  should  hinder  the  publick  good  ;  bat 
that,  if  one  exorbitate,  the  power  of  restraint  and  providing  for  the 
pablick  safety,  should  be  in  the  rest;  and  the  power  is  put  into  du 
Tert  bands,  tJiat  one  should  counterpoise  and  kt^ep  even  the  other  -^ 
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SO  that,  .for  such  other  estates,  it  is  not  only  lawful  to  deny  obe« 
dience  and  submission  to  illegal  proceedings,  as  priyate  men  may^ 
but  it  is  their  duty,  and  by  the  foundations  of  the  goyemment 
they  are  bound  to  prevent  tlie  dissolution  of  the  established  frame. 

Fonrtlily,  the  person  of  the  monarch,  eren  in  these  mixed  forms 
(as  I  said  before  in  the  limited)  ought  to  be  above  the  reach  of 
tiolence  in  his  utmost  exorbitances.  For,  when  a  people  hate 
sworn  allegiance,  and  invested  a  person  or.  line  itith  supremacyj 
they  haye  made  it  sacred,  and  no  abuse  can  divest  him  of  that  power, 
irrevocably  communicated.  And,  while  he  hath  power  in  a  mixed 
monarchjr,  he  is  the  universal  soyereiga,  even  of  the  other  iimitiDg 
states :  So  that,  being  above  them,  be  is  dejure  exeinpt  from  any 
penal  hand. 

Fifthly^  That  one  inconyenience  must  iletessarily  be  in  all  mixed 
governments,  which  I  shewed  to  be  in  limited  governmeiits,  there  caii 
be  no  constituted,  Ibgal,  authoritative  judge  of  the  fundamental  con. 
trOversies  arising  betwixt  the  three  estates.  If  such  do  arise,  it  is 
the  fatal  disease  of  these  governments,  for  which  no  salvo  can  be 
jirescribed.  For  the  established  being  of  such  authority  would,  ipio 
facto^  overthrovf  the  frame,  and  turn  it  into  Absoluteness.  So  that^ 
if  one  of  these,  or  two,  say  their  power  is  invaded,  and  the  gOTem^ 
ment  assaulted  by  the  other,  the  accused  denying  it,  it  doth  become  a 
controyersy;  Of  this  question  there  is  no  legal  judge.  It  is  a  case 
beyond  the  possible  provision  of  such  a  governtnent.  The  ficcusiDg 
side  must  make  it  evident  to  every  man's  conscience.  In  this  case, 
which  is  beyond  the  government,  the  appeal  must  be  to  the  commu^ 
nity ,  as  if  there  were  no  government ;  and,  as  by  evidence  men^s  con. 
sciences  are  convinced,  they  are  bound  to  give  iheir  utmost  assis. 
tance.  For  the  intention  of  the  frame,  in  such  states,  justifies  the-ex^ 
ercise  of  any  power,  conducing  to  the  safety  of  the  universality  and 
goverumedt  established. 

PAliT  II. 

OF  TrilS  PARTICULAR  MONARCHY; 

CHAP,  n 

Whether  the  pouery  wherewith  our   Kings  are  invested,  he  M 
absolute^  or  limited  and  moderated  Power, 


H 


Sect.  1. 


.AVING  thtis  for  proceeded  in  general,  before  we  can  bring 
home  this  to  a  stating  of  the  great  controyersy,  which  now  our  sinSj 
God's  displeasure,  and  evil  turbulent  men,  have  raised  up  in  out 
lately  most  flourishing,  but  now  most  unhappy  kingdom  t  We 
must  first  look  into  the  frame  and  composure  of  our  monarchy ;  for^ 
till  we  fully  are  resolved  of  that,  we  cannot  apply  the  former  general 
truths,  nor  on  them  ground  the  resolution  of  this  ruining. cQnlcni' 
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Concerning  the  essential  composure  of  this  goyemment,  that  it  Ut 
monarchical,  is  by  none  to  be  questioned ;  but  the  enquiry  must  be 
about  the  frame  of  it.  And  so  there  are  seven  great  questions  to  be 
prosecuted. 

First,  whether  it  be  a  limited  monarchy,  or  absolute?  Here  the 
question  is,  not  concerning  power  in  the  exercise,  but  the  root  and 
being  of  it;  for  none  will  deny,  but  that  the  way  of  gorernment 
used,  and  to  be  used  in,  this  realm,  is  a  defined  way ;  only  some 
speak,  as  if  this  definement  was  an  act  of  grace  from  the  monarchs 
themselves,  being  pleased  at  the  suit  and,  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
to  let  their  power  run  into  act  through  such  a  course  and  current  of 
law ;  whereas,  if  they  at  any  time  shall  think  fit,  on  great  causes,  to 
vary  from  that  way,  and  use  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  Don» 
ought  to  contradict  or  refuse  to  obey.  Neither  is  it  the  question, 
whether  they  sin  against  God,  if  they  abuse  their  power,  and  rua 
out  into  acts  of  injury  at  pleasure,  and  violate  those  laws  which  they 
have,  by  publick  faith  and  oath,  promised  to  observ?;  for 
none  will  deny  this  to  be  true,  even  in  the  most  absolute  monarch  iu 
the  world.  But  the  point  controverted  is  punctually  this,  whether 
the  authority,  which  is  inherent  in  our  kings,  be  boundless  and 
absolute,  or  limited  and  determined;  so  that  the  acts  which  they 
do,  or  command  to  be  done,  without  that  compass  and  bounds,  be 
not  only  sinful  in  themselves,  but  invalid  and  nonauthoritative  to 
others  ? 

Sect.  II. 

Now,  for  the  determining  hereof,  I  conceive,  and  am  in  my  jodgmeat 
persuaded,  that  the  sovereignty  of  our  kings  is  radically  and  funda. 
mentally  limited,  and  not  only  in  the  use  and  exercise  of  it;  and  am 
persuaded  so  on  these  grounds  and  reasons. 

First,  because  the  king's  majesty  himself,  who  best  knows,  by  his 
council,  the  nature  of  his  own  power,  says,  that*  the  law  is  the  mea. 
sure  of  his  power ;  which  is  as  full  a  concession  of  the  thing  as  words 
can  express.  If  it  be  the  measure  of  it,  then  his  power  is  limited  by 
it;  for  the  measure  is  the  limits  and  bounds  of  the  thing  limited. 
And,  in  his  answer  to  both  houses  concerning  the  militia,  speaking  of 
the  men  named  to  him,  says,  if  more  power  shall  be  thought  fit  to  bo 
granted  to  them,  than  by  law  is  in  the  croiii'n  itself,  his  majesty  holds 
it  reasonable,  that  the  same  be  by  some  law  first  vested  in  him,  with 
power  to  transfer  it  to  those  persons,  &c.  In  which  passage  it  is 
granted,  that  the  powers  of  the  crown  are  by  law,  and  that  the  king 
hath  no  more  than  are  vested  in  him  by  law. 

Secondly,  Because  it  is  in  the  very  constitution  of  it  mixed,  as  I 
shall  afterwards  make  it  appear,  then  it  is  radically  limited ;  for,  as  I 
shewed  before,  every  mixed  monarchy  is  limited,  though  not  on  the 
contrary ;  for  the  necessary  connexion  of  other  power  to  it  is  one  of 
ihe  greatest  limitations.  A  subordination  of  causes  doth  not  ever 
porove  the  supreme  cause  of  limited  vertue ;  a  co-ordination  doth 
always. 

•  OccUnoloB  from  Newmarktt,  Man.  f^  IMU 
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Thirdly,  I  prove  it  from  the  ancient,  ordinary,  and  received  dend. 
minations;  for  the  king's  majesty  is  called  our  liege,  that  is,  legal 
soTereign;  and  we  his  lieee,  that  is,  his  legal  subjects;  wjiat  do  these 
names  argue,  but  that  his  sovereignty  and  our  subjection  are  legaly 
that  is,  restrained  by  law  ? 

Fourthly,  Had  we  no  other  proof,  yet  that  of  prescription  were 
sufficient.  In  all  ages,  beyond  record,  th^  laws  and  customs-  of  the 
kingdom  have  been  the  rule  of  government:  liberties  have  becoi 
stood  upon,  and  grants  thereof,  with  liiiiitations  of  royal  power, 
made  and  acknowledged  by  Magna  ChartiL,  and  other  publick  and 
ftolemn  acts;  and  no  obedience  acknowledged  to  be  due,  but  thilt 
which  is  according  to  law,  nor  -claimed,  but  under  some  pretext  ot 
title  of  law. 

Fifthly,  The  very  being  of  our  common  And  statute  laws,  and  diir 
kings,  acknowledging  themselves  bound  to  govern  by  them,  doth 
prove  and  prescribe  them  limited ;  for  those  laws  are  not  of  their 
tole  composing,  nor  were  they  established  by  their  sole  authority^ 
but  by  the  concurrence  of  the  other  two  estates;  so  that,  to  be  con*, 
fined  to  that  which  is  not  merely  their  o^rn^  is  to  be  in  H  limited 
condition. 

Some  *  there  be  which  have  lately  wHtteh  Oil  this  subject,  who 
take  another  way  to  prove  Our  government  limited  by  law,  viz. 
By  denying  all  absolute  government  t6  be  lawful ;  affirming,  that 
absolute  monarchy  is  not  at  all  God's  ordinance,  and  so  no  lawful 
power  secur^  from  resistance.  What  is  their  ground  for  this  ?  God 
allows  no  man  to  rule  as  he  lists,nor  puts  men's  lives  in  the  pleasure 
of  the  monarch ;  it  is  a  power  arbitrary  and  injurious.  But  I  desira 
those  authors  to  consider,  that,  in  absolute  monarchy,  there  is  not  a 
resignation  of  men  to  any  will  or  list,  but  to  the  reasonable  will  of 
the  monarch,  which,  having  the  law  of  reason  to  direct  it,  is  kept 
from  injurious  acts.  But  see,  for  defence  of  this  government^ 
Part  u  cap.  2. 

Sect.  III« 

Having  set  dowti  those  reasons,  on  which  my  judgment  is  settled 
on  this  side,  I  will  consider  the  main  reasons,  whereby  some  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  this  government  to  be  of  an  absolute  nature^ 
and  will  shew  their  invalidity.  Many  divines,  perhaps  inconside^ 
rately,  perhaps  wittingly  for  self  ends,  have  been,  of  late  years, 
strong  pleaders  for  absoluteness  of  monarchical  power  iit  this  land ; 
and  pressed  obedience  on  the  consciences  of  people  in  the  utmost 
extremity,  which  can  be  due  in  the  absolute  monarchy  in  the  world; 
but  I  seldom,  or  never,  heard  or  read  them  make  any  difference  of 
powers,  but  usually  bring  their  proofs  from  those  scriptures,  where 
subjection  is  commanded  to  the  higher  powers,  and  all  resistance  of 
them  forbidden,  and  from  examples  taken  out  of  the  ihitener  of  the 
government  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  as  if  any  were  so  impious  to  coo* 

^  Flead«r«  for  4efcn»trc  annt,'S«ct.  iU  Md  if* 
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tridict  thoM  troths,  and  they  were  not  as  well  obeyed  in  limited 
gorernment,  as  in  absolute ;  or,  as  if  examples,  taken  out  of  one 
goTemment,  do  always  hold  in  another,  unless  their  aim  was  to  deny 
all  distinction  of  gOTernments,  and  to  hold  all  absolute,  who  haT« 
any  where  the  supreme  power  conveyed  to  them. 

Amongst  these,  I  wonder  most  at  that  late  discourse  of  Dr.  Fern, 
Irho,  in  my  judgment,  aTOucbeth  things  inconsistent,  and  eTidently 
contradictory  one  to  the  other.  For  in  his  preface  he  acknowledges 
our  obedience  to  be  limited  and  circumscribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  accordingly  to  be  yielded  or  denied  to  the  higher  power  ; 
and,  that  he  is  as  much  against  an  absolute  power  in  the  king,  and 
to  raise  him  to  an  arbitrary  way  of  goTemment,  as  against  resistance 
on  the  subjects  part ;  also,  that  his  power  is  limited  by  law.  Sect.  t» 
Yet,  on  the  other  side,  he  affirms,  that  the  king  holds  his  crown  by 
conquest ;  that  it  is  descended  to  him  by  three  conquests,  Sect.  iL 
that  eren  our  senate  of  parliament  hath  not  so  much  plea  for  resis* 
tance,  as  the  ancient  Roman  senate  had  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
whose  power  we  know  was  absolute.  Sect  ii;  that,  in  monarchy,  the 
judgment  of  many  is  reduced  to  one ;  that  monarchy  settles  the  chief 
power  and  final  judgment  in  one.  Sect.  t.  What  is  this  but  to  con. 
leis  him  limited,  and  yet  to  maintain  him  absolute  ? 

But  let  us  come  to  the  arguments.  First,  say  they,  our  kings  came 
io  their  right  by  conquest ;  yea,  says  the  doctor,  by  three  conquests : 
He  means,  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  as  appears  afterwards  i 
Therefore  their  right  is  absolute.  Here,  that  they  may  advance 
Ihemseltes,  they  care  not,  though  it  be  on  the  ruin  of  publick  liberty, 
by  bringing  a  whole  nation  into  the  condition  of  conquered  slaves. 
But  to  the  argument:  1.  Suppose  the  antecedent  true,  the  conse. 
cution  is  not  always  true  ;  for,  as  it  h  evident  in  the  first  part,  all 
conquest  doth  not  put  the  conqueror  into  an  absolute  right.  He 
^y  come  to  a  right  by  conquest ;  but  not  sole  conquest,  but  a 
partial,  occasioning  a  right  by  final  agreement ;  and  then  the  right  b 
specificated  by  that  fundamental  agreement.  Also,  he  may  by  the 
sword  .prosecute  a  claim  of  another  nature;  and,  in  his  war,  intend 
only  am  acquiring  of  that  claimed  right,  and,  after  conquest,  rest  in 
that  Yea,  farther,  he  may  win  a  kingdom  merely  by  the  sword, 
and  enter  on  it  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  yet,  considering  that  right 
ef  conquest  hath  too  much  of  force  in  it  io  be  safe  and  permanent ; 
be  may  tliink  conquest  the  best  means  of  getting  a  kingdom,  but  not 
of  holding,  and,  in  wisdom  for  himself  and  posterity,  gain  the  af. 
lections  of  the  pepple,  by  deserting  that  title,  and  taking  a  new  by 
politick  agreement,  or  descend  from  that  right  by  fundamental  grants 
'nf  liberties  to  (he  people,  and  limitations  to  his  own  power.  But 
these  things  I  said,  in  effect,  before,  in  the  first  part,  only  here  I 
bave  recalled  them,  io  shew  what  a  non  sequiiur  there  is  in  the  argu. 
ment.  But  that  which  I  chiefly  intend,  is  to  shew  the  infirmity  or 
Iklihood  of  the  antecedent;  it  is  an  assertion  most  untrue  in  itself, 
and  pernicious  to  the  state.  Our  princes  profess  no  other  way  of 
coming  to  the  crown,  but  by  right  of  succession  to  rule  free  subjects, 
in  a  legal  monarchy.    AU  the  little  shew  of  proof,  these  assertora 
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haye,  is  from  the  root  of  succession :  So  William  commonly  called 
the  Conqueror.   For  that  of  the  Saxons  was  an  expulsion,  not  a  coou 
quest;  for,  as  our  histories  record,  they,  coming  into  the  kingdoom 
droTe  out  the  Britons,  and  by  degrees  planted  themsehes  under  their 
commanders,  and  no  doubt  continued  the  freedom  they  had  in  Geri^ 
many ;  unless  we  should  think,  that  by  conquering  they  lost  their  ewtt 
liberties  to  the  kings,  for  whom  they  conquered,  and  expelled  thcf 
Britons  into  Wales.     Rather  I  conceiTe,  the  original  of  the  subjects 
liberty  was  by  those  our  fote-fathers   brought  out  of  Grermany: 
Where,  as  Tacitus  *  reports^  nee  regibus  infinita  out  libera poieiiatf 
their  kings  had  no  absolute^   but  limited  power ;   and  all  weighty 
matters  were  dispatched  by  general  meetings  of  all  the  estates.  Who 
sees  not  here  the  antiquity  of  our  liberties,  and  frame  of  goyernmentf 
So  they  were  governed  in  Grermany,  and  so  here,  to  this  day,  fotp 
by  transplanting^themselyes,  they  changed  their  soil,  not  their  maiu 
ners  and  government.     Then,  that  of  the  Danes,   indeed,  was  a 
violent  conquest ;  and,  as  all  violent  rules,  it  lasted  not  long ;  when 
the  English  expelled  them,  they  recovered  their  countries  and  li^ 
berdes  together.    Thns  it  is  clear,  the  English'  liberty  remained  to 
them,  till  the  Norman  in?asion,  notwithstanding  that  Danish  inter* 
ruption.     Now  for  Duke  William,  I  know  nothing  they  have  in  htm, 
but  the  bare  stile  of  conqueror,  which  seems  to  make  for  them.   The 
very  truth  is,  and  every  intelligent  reader  of  the  history  of  those 
times  will  attest  it,  that  Duke  William  pretended  the  grant  and  gift 
of  King  Edward,  who  died  without  children,  and  he  came  witk 
forces  into  this  kingdom,  not  to  conquer,  bat  make  good  his  titlo 
against  his  enemies.    His  end  of  entering  Uie  land  was  not  to  gain  i 
new  absolute  title,  but  to  vindicate  the  old  limited  one,  whereby  the 
English  Saxon  kings  his  predecessors  held  this  kingdom.     Though 
his  title  was  not  so  good,  as  it  should  be,  yet  it  was  better  than  jSu 
rcld's,  who  was  only  the  son  of  Good  wynf,  steward  of  King  Edward's 
house :  Whereas  William  was  cousin  to  Ejnma,  mother  to  the  said 
King  Edward;  by  whom  he  was  adopted,  and  by  solemn  promise  of 
King  Edward  was  to  succeed  him.     Of  which  promise,  Harold  hinu 
self  became  surety,  and  bound  by  oath  to  see  it  performed.     Here 
was  a  fair  title,  especially  Edgar  Atheling,  the  right  heir,  being  of 
tender  age,  and  disaffected  by  the  people.     Neither  did  he  proceed 
to  a  full  conquest,  but  after  Harold,  who  usurped  the  crown,  was 
slain  in  battle,  and  none  to  succeed  him ;  the  throne  being  void,  the 
people  chose  rather  to  submit  to  William  and  his  title,  than  endure 
the  hazard  of  ruining  war,  by  opposing  him,  to  set  np  a  new  king. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  such  a  realm  as  England  could  be  coiu* 
quered  by  so  few,  in  such  a  space,  if  the  people^s  voluntary  accept- 
ance of  him,  and  his  claim,  had  not  facilitated  and  shortened  his  an. 
dertaking.     Thus  we  have  it  related  in  Mr.  Camden,  that  before 
JIarold  usurped  the  crown  most  men  thought  it  the  wisest  policy  to 
let  the  crown  on  William's  head,  that,  by  performing  the  oath  and 
promise,  a  war  might  be  prevented :  And  that  Harold^  by  assuming 
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ihe  crown,  proroked  the  whole  clergy  and  ecclesiastical  state  iigahiff 
him ;  and  we  know  how  potent  in  those  days  the  clergy  were  in  state 
affairs.  Also,  that,  after  one  battle  fought  wherein  Harold  was  slain ^ 
he  went  to  London,  was  receiFed  by  the  Londoners,  and  solemnly 
inaugurated  king,  as  unto  whom,  by  his  own  saying,  the  kingdom 
was  by  God's  providence  appointed,  and,  by  yertue  of  a  gift  from 
his  lord  and  cousin  King  Edward  die  glorious,  granted ;  so  that,  after 
that  battle,  the  remainder  of  the  war  was  dispatched  by  English 
forces  and  leaders.  But  suppose  he  did  come  in  a  conqueror ;  yet 
he  did  not  establish  the  kingdom  on  these  terms,  but  on  the  old  laws^ 
which  he  retained  and  authorised  for  himself,  and  his  successors  to 
gOTern  by.  Indeed,  after  his  settlement  in  the  kingdom,  some 
Northan  customs  be  brought  in,  and  to  gratify  his  soldiers  dispos« 
•essed  many  English  of  their  estates,  dealing  in  it  too  much  like  a 
conqueror ;  but  the  trial  by  twelve  men,  and  other  fundamentals  of 
govemment,  wherein  the  English  freedom  consists,  he  left  untouched, 
winch  have  remained  till  this  day.  On  the  same  title,  he  claimed  and 
was  inaugurated,  was  he  king,  which  was  a  title  of  rightful  suc« 
cession  to  Edward :  Therefore  he  was  indeed  king,  not  as  conqueror, 
Irat  as  Edward's  successor ;  and  on  the  same  right,  aa*  he  and  his 
predecessors  held  the  crown.  As  also,  by  the  grant  of  the  former 
laws,  and  form  of  government,  he  did  equivalently  put  himself  and 
inccessors  into  the  state  of  legal  monarchs;  and,  in  that  tenure, 
have  all  the  kings  of  this  land  held  the  crown  till  this  day ;  when 
these  men  would  rake  up,  and  put  a  title  of  conquest  upon  them, 
which  never  was  claimed  or  made  use  of  by  him,  who  is  the  first 
root  of  their  succession. 

Sect.   IV. 

Another  reason,  which  they  produce,  is  the  successive  nature  of 
this  monarchy ;  for,  with  them,  to  be  elective  and  limited,  and  to 
be  successive  and  absolute,  are   equipollent;  they  conceive  it  im* 

SMsible,  that  a  government  should  be  hereditary,  and  not  absolute, 
nt  I  have  enough  made  it  appear,  Part  I.  Chap.  ii.  Sect.  6.  That 
tnccession  doth  not  prove  a  monarchy  absolute  from  limitation, 
though  it  proves  its  absolution  from  interruption  and  discontinuance, 
daring  the  being  of  that  succession  to  which  it  is  defined.  And  that, 
which  they  object,  that  our  kings  are  actually  so,  before  they  take 
the  oath  of  goyerning  by  law,  and  so  they  would  be,  did  they  never 
take  that  path.  Wherefore  it  is  no  limitation  of  their  royal  powcr^ 
is  there  also  answered  in  the  next  section,  and  that  so  fully,  that  no 
more  need  be  said.  The  same  law,  which  gives  the  king  his  crown 
immediately  upon  the  decease  of  his  predecessor,  conveys  it  to  him 
with  the  same  determinations  and  prerogatives  annexed,  with  which 
his  progenitors  enjoyed  it ;  so  that,  he  entering  on  that  original 
right,  his  subjects  are  bound  to  yield  obedience,  before  they  take 
any  oath ;  and  he  is  bound  to  the  laws  of  the  monarchy,  before 
he  actually  renews  the  bond  by  any  personal  oath.  There  is  yet 
another  argument  usually  brought  to  this  purpose,  taken  from  the 
oath  of  allegiance;  but  of  that  I  shall  haTe  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter* 
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CHAP.  If. 

Supposing  it  to  be  in  the  platform  limited^  wherein j  and  how  Jot 

forthy  is  it  Umited  and  defined  ? 

I  Conceive  it  fundamentally  limited  in  fiye  particulars: 

First,  In  the  whole  latitude  of  the  nomothetical  power ;  so  that 
their  power  extends  not  to  establish  any  act,  which  hath  the  being 
and  state  of  a  law  of  the  land ;  nor  give  an  authentick  sense  to  any 
law  of  a  doubtful  and  controverted  meaning,  solely  and  by  themseW^, 
but  together  with  the  concurrent  aathori^  of  the  two  other -estates 
in  parliament. 

Secondly,  In  the  goveming  power  there  is  a  confinement  to  the 
fundamental  common  laws,  and  to  the  superstructive  statute  laws, 
by  the  former  concurrence  of  powers  enacted,  as  to  the  rule  of  all 
their  acts  and  executions. 

Thirdly,  In  the  power  of  constituting  officers  and  means  of  goyem. 
ing;  not  in  the  choice  of  persons,  for  that  is  intrusted  to  his  judg. 
ment,  for  aught  I  know,  but  in  the  constitution  of  courts  of  judi. 
cature;  for,  as  he  cannot  judge  by  himself,  or  officers,  but  in  courts 
of  justice,  so  those  courts  of  justice  must  have  iEi  constitution  by  a 
concurrence  of  the  three  estates ;  they  must  have  the  same  power 
to  constitute  them,  as  the  laws  which  are  dispensed  in  them. 

Fourthly,  In  the  very  succession ;  for  iho'  succession  has  been 
brought  as  a  medium  to  prove  the  alMoluteness  of  tlus  government, 
yet,  if  it  be  more  thoroughly  considered,  it  is  rather  a  proof  of  the 
contrary ;  and  every  one,  who  is  a  successive  monarch,  is  so  feir 
limited  in  his  power,  that  he  cannot  leave  it  to  whom  he  pleases,  but 
to  whom  the  fundamental  law  concerning  that  succession  hath  de. 
signed  it.  And  herein,  though  our  monarchy  be  not  so  limited,  as 
that  of  France  is  said  to  be,  where  tlie  king  cannot  leave  it  to  hw 
daughter,  but  to  his  heir  male,  yet  restrained  it  is ;  so  that,  should 
he  affect  another  more,  or  judge  another  fitter  to  succeed,  yet  he 
cannot  please  himself  in  this,  but  is  limited,  to  the  next  heir  born, 
not  adopted,  nor  denominated ;  which  was  the  case  betwixt*  Queen 
'  Mary  and  the  Lady  Jane. 

Lastly,  In  point  of  revenue;  wherein  their  power  extendeth  not 
to  their  subjects  estates,  by  taxes  and  impositions  to  make  their  own 
what  they  please,  as  hath  been  acknowledged  by  Magna  Charta^  and 
lately  by  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  case  of  ship-money,  conduct, 
money,  &c.  nor,  as  I  conceive,  to  make  an  alienation  of  any  lands, 
or  other  revenues  annexed  by  law-  to  the  crowiu  I  meddle  not  Mrith 
personal  limitations,  whereby  kings,  as  well  as '  private  men^  may 
limit  themselves  by  promise  and  covenant,  which,  being  particular, 
bind  only  themselves;  but  with  those  which  are  radioiil,  and  have 
continued,  during  the  whole  current  of  ■  succession,  from  unknown 
times.  Other  limitations,  it  is  likely^  may  be  produced  by  those 
who  are  skilful  in  the  laws ;  but  I  believe  they  will  be  such,  as  are 
reducible  to  some  of  theses  whith  I  take  to  be  the  principal  and 
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most  apparent  limitations  of  this  monarchy,  and  are  a  most  con. 
Yincing  introduction  to  prote  tny  assertion  in  the  former  chapter, 
<  That  this  monarchy,  in  the  Tery  mould  and  frame  of  it,  is  of  a  limited 
^  eonstitution.' 

tHAP.  III. 

Whether  U  be  of  a  simple^  or  mixed  conitUution  f 

Sect.  I. 

Wh&i^  the  goteminent  is  simple,  when  mixed ;  also  where  ihe  mtiu' 
tnrfe  inust  be,  which  denominates  it  mixed  government,  is  explained. 
Fart  I.  Chap.  iii.  Now  I  conceive  it  a  clear  and  undoubted  troth, 
that  ihe  authority  of  this  land  is  of  a  compounded  and  mixed  nature,* 
in  the  very  root  and  constitution  thereof;  and  my  judgment  Is  es- 
tablished on  these  grounds : 

First,  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  Monarchy  mixed  wfth  aristo* 
.  cracy  in  the  house  of  peer8,'and  democracy  in  the  house  of  commons. 
Now  (as  before  was  rnad^  appear,  in  the  first  part)  it  is  no  mixtnre, 
which  is  not  in  the  root  and  supremacy  of  power ;  f6r,  though  it 
have  a  subordination  of  inferior  oflBicers',  and  though  the  powers^ 
inferior  be  seated  in  a  mittd  subject,  y^i  that  makes  it  not  a  iiAtedi 
goremment,  for  it  is  compatible  to  the  timplcst  in  the  world  i6  hare 
subordinate  mixtures. 

Secondly,  That  monarchy^  where  the  legiskdve  power  is  in  all 
three,  is.  In  the  rety  root  sum  essence  of  it,  c6mpounded  aind  mixed 
of  those  three;  for  that  is  the  height  of  power,  to  which  the  other 
parts  are  subsequent  and  subservient :  so  that,  where  thfs  resideCh 
in  a  mixed  subject,  that  is,  in  three  distinct  c6ncurrent  estates,  th« 
consent  and  concourse  of  all  most  free,  and  none  depending  on  the 
will  of  the  other,  that  monarchy  is,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  andl 
in  the  very  model  of  it,  of  a  mixed  constitution.'  But  such  is  tie 
state  of  this  monarchy,  as  appears  in  the  former  question,  and  is  self« 
Apparent. 

Thirdly,  That  monarchy,  in  which  three  estates  are  constitute, 
io  the  end  tliat  the  power  of  one  Should  moderate  and  restralif  from 
excess  the  power  of  the  othef,  is  mixed  in  the  root  and  essence  of 
it;  but  such  is  this,  as  is  confessed  In  the  answer  to  {he  said  pro. 
positions.  The  truth  of  the  major  wUI  appear,  if  #e  consider  how 
iDany  ways  provision  may  be  made,  in  k  p6lltical  frame,  to  rethed/ 
and  restrain  the  excesses  of  monarchy.  I  can  imagine  but  *thre« 
ways :  First,  By  constituting  a  legal  power  above  it,-  Aat  It  renf 
be  regulated  thereby,  as  by  an  over.ruHng  power.-  Thus  we  must 
not  conceive  of  our  two  houses  of  pltrliament^  as  if  they  could 
remedy  the  exorbitances  of  the  prince  by  an  authority  superior'  io 
Ut;  for  this  were  to  si]rt)ordiaate  him  to  the  tv^o  houses,  to  set  a  su- 
perior above  the  sovereign,  that  is,  to  destroy  the  being  of  his  mo^ 
narchical  power.  Secondly,  hy  an  original  conveyance  to  him  of  a 
limited  and  legal  power,  so  that  beyond  it  he  can  do  no  potestative 
aqt;  yet  constitKting  no  formal  legal  power  to  refrain^  wr  redrtst 
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his  possible  exorbitanoes ;  here  is  limitatibn  widioi;i(  muBhire  orf 
another  constituted  power.  As  the  former  of  these  OTerthrows  the 
power  of  the  So?ereign,  so  this  makes  bo  provision  for  the  iodemnitjT 
of  the  people.  Thirdly,  now  the  ne?eri.enough.to.be*admired  wisdom 
of  the  architects  and  contrivers  of  the  frame  of  gQTernment  in  this: 
realm  (whoever  they  were)  have  found  a  third  way,  by  which  they, 
have  conserved  the  soTereignty  of  the  prince ;  and  also  made  an 
{excellent  provision  for  the  people's  freedom,  by  constituting  twA 
estates  of  men,  who  are  for  their  condition  subjecti^  and  yet  harer 
that  interest  in  the  government,  that  they  can  both  moderate  and 
redress  the  excesses  and  illegalities  of  the  royal  power,  which  (I  say) 
.cannot  be  done  but  by  a  mixture,  that  is,  by  patting  into  their  handa 
a  power  to  meddle  in  acts  of  the  highest  function  of  government;  a 
power  not  depending  on  his  will,  but  radically  their  own,  and  fiQ 
sufficient  to  moderate  the  sovereign's  power. 

Sect.  IL 

Now  what  can  reasonably  be  said  in  opposttkm  to  these  grounds, 
proving  a  fundamental  mixture,  I  cannot  devise.  Neither  indeed  is 
a  mixture  in  the  goyernroeBt  denied  by  the  greatest  patrons  of  ir.^ 
resistibility ;  only  such  a  mii^tare  they  would  fain  make  iL  which 
might  have  no  power  of  positive  resistance.  I  will  therefore  set 
down  what  they  probably  may  or  do  olgect  to  this  purpose,  and 
will  shew  the  invalidity  thereof. 

Objection  1.  This  mixture  seems  not  to  be  pf  distinct  powers, 
but  of  a  power  and  a  council ;  authority  in  the  prkiee  to  give  power 
to  acts,  and  counsel  in  the  two  houses  to  advise  and  propose  whol. 
some  acts;  as  if  the  royal  power  alone  did  give  lifejto  the  law; 
only  he  is  defined  in  this  power,  that  he  cannot  animate  any  act  to 
the  being  of  a  law,  but  such  as  is  proposed  unto  him  by  this  great; 
and  legislative  council  of  parliament,  Sol.  This  were  probable, 
supposing  the  parliament  were  only  in  the  nature  of  a  council ;  but 
we  know  it  is  also  a  court,  the  '  high  court  of  parliament.'  Now  it  is 
evident  that  a  court  is  the  seat  and  subject  of  authority  and  power, 
and  not  barely  of  counsel  and  advice. 

Obj.  %  The  two  houses,  together  with  the  king,  are  the  supreme 
fourt  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  taken  divisely  from  the  king,  it  is  no 
court,  and  conseqnently  hath  no  power.  Sol.  Suppose  them  no 
intire  court  divided  from  the  king,  yet  they  are  two  estates  of  the 
three  which  make  up  the  supreme  court ;  so  that  they  have  a  power 
and  authority,  though  not  complete  and  sufficing  to  perfect  an  act, 
-^ithout  the  concourse  of  the  third:  for  it  appears  by  the  acts  of  that 
court,  that  every  of  the  three  e9tates  hath  a  legislative  power  hi  it ; 
every  act  being  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parlia. 
inent. 

Sect.  III. 

Objection  3.  Thet  have  an  authority,  but  in  subordination  to 
the  king^  and  derived  from  him,  as  his  parliament*    Indeed,  this  is  ^ 
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main  qnesdon,  and  hath  verj  weighty  argnments  on  both  sides, 
f  Whether  the  authority  of  both  the  houses  be  a  subordinate  an* 
^ority^  and  derived  from  the  king  as  its  original  ?'  Three  reasons 
seem  strong  for  the  affirmative:  First,  Because  it  is  his  parliament, 
so  called  and  acknowledged :  If  his  court,  then  the  power  whereby 
they  are  a  conrt  in  his  power,  derived  from  him,  as  the  power  of 
other  courts  is.  Secondly,  Because  he  hath  the  power  of  calling  and 
dissolving  it.  Thirdly,  Because  he  is  acknowledged  in  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  stipremacy  to  be  the  head,  .and  of  supreme  authority 
in  die  kingdom*  -  «td  all  subject  to  him. 

And  whereas  some  make  answer.  That  he  is  singulis  mqfor^  bat 
universis  minory  so  the  answerer  to-  Doctor  Fern,*  I  wonder  that 
the  proposition  of  the  observator,  that  the  king  is  universis  minor ^ 
should  be  so  much  exploded.  Every  member  seorsim  is  a  subject, 
but  all  collectim  in  their  houses  are  hot:  and  he  says  simply.  The 
houses  are  co-ordinate  to  the  king,  not  subordinate;  that  die  lords 
stile  comUeSy  or  peers^  implies  in  parliament  a  co.ordinative  society 
with  his  majesty  in  die  government.  I  conceive  this  answerer  to 
Avoid  one  extream  falls  on  another ;  for  this  is  a  very  overthrow  of 
all  monarchy,  and  to  reduce  all  government  to  democracy:  for 
look,  where  the  apex  potestatis  is,  there  is  the  government.  Also  it 
is  against  common  reason:  for  die  king,  Is  he  not  king  of  the  king, 
dom  ?  And  what  is  the  kingdom  but  all  united  ?  All  tho  particulars 
knit  together  in  one  body  polidck  ?  So  that,  if  he  be  king  of  the 
the  kingdom,  he  is  universis  major  too ;  for  the  king  is  tnqjor^ 
and  the  kingdom  is  the  united  universe  of  the  people.  Thus  those 
expressions  are  some  of  them  false,  some  though  secundum  gtitdf  true; 
yet  spoken  simply,  aud  in  that  manner,  are  scandalous,  and  incom* 
patible  to  monarchy.  Thus  you  see  what  may  be  said  on  the  one 
side,  to  prove  the  king  to  be  the  original  of  all  power,  even  of  that 
which  is  in  the  houses  of  parlianient  assembled. 

On  the  other  side  are  as  weighty  arguments  to  prove  the  contrary, 
viz^  That  the  two  houses  authority  is  not  dependent,  nor  derived 
from  the  royal  power.  First,  The  authority  of  the  houses,  being 
legislative,  is  the  supreme,  and  so  cannot  be  derived.  Three  con^ 
current  powers  producing  one  supreme  act,  as  con-cause,  joint 
causes  of  the  same  highest  effect,  cannot  have  a  subordination 
among  themselves  in  respect  of  that  causality ;  it  not  being  imagu 
nable  how  a  power  can  cause  the  supreme  effect,  and  yet  be  a  snbor. 
dinate  and  derived  power.  Secondly,  The  end  of  constituting  these 
two  estates  being  the  limiting  and  preventing  the  excesses  of  the 
third,  their  power  must  not  be  totally  dependent,  and  derived  from 
the  third,  for  then  it  were  unsuitable  for  the  end  for  whiqh  it  vras 
ordained :  for  to  limit  an  agent,  by  a  power  subordinate  and  de. 
pending  on  himself,  is  all  one  as  to  leave  him  at  large  without  any 
limitation  at  all.  Tliirdly,  That,  which  hath  been  spoken  of  a 
mixed  monarchy,  doth  fully  prove,  that  the  two  other  powers  which 
Qoncur  with  the  monarch,  to  constitute  the  mixture,  must  not  be^ 

•  Treatise  intituled,  A  fuller  Answer  to  Dr.  Fern. 
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altogether  subordinate  to  it,  and  derived  from  it.  .  I  must  profesi; 
these  reasons  to  prevail  with  me,  that  I  cannot  conceive  how  the 
authority  of  the  two  houses  pan,  in  th^  whole  being  of  it,  l|Q  % 
dependent  and  derived  power. 

Sect.  IV. 

That  we  may  find  out  the  truth  amidst  this  potent  contradiction 
of  both  sides,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  architecture  of  this  govern- 
ment ;  whereof  I  must  declare  myself  to  be  so  great  an  admirer,  that 
whatever  more  than  human  wisdom  had  the  contriving  of  it,  whether 
done  at  once,  or  by  degrees  found  out  and  perfected,  I  conceive  it 
unparalleled  for  exactness  of  true  policy  in  the  whole  world.  Such 
a  care  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  monarch,  such  a  provision  for  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  and  that  one  may  be  justly  allayed,  and  yet 
consist  without  impeachment  of  the  other,  that  I  wonder  how  our 
fore.fathers,  in  those  rude  unpolished  times,  could  attain  such  an' 
accurate  composure.  First  then,  suppose  a  people,  either  compelled 
io  it  by  conquest,  or  agreeing  to  it  by  free  consent,  nobles  and 
commons,  set  over  themselves  by  publick  compact  one  sovereign^ 
and  resign  up  themselves  to  him  and  his  heirs,  to  be  governed  by 
such  and  such  fundamental  laws.  There  is  a  supremacy  of  power 
set  up,  though  limited  to  one  course  of  exercise.  Secondly,  Then, 
because  in  all  governments  after  cases  will  come,  requiring  an 
addition  of  laws,  suppose  them  covenanting  with  their  sovereign, 
that,  if  cause  be  to  constitute  any  other  laws,  he  shall  not  by  his 
sole  power  do  that  work,  but  they  reserve  at  first,  or  afterwards  it 
is  granted  them  (which  is  all  one)  a  hand  of  concurrence  therein, 
that  they  will  be  bound  by  no  laws,  but  what  they  join  with  him  in 
the  making  of.  Thirdly,  Because,  tho*  the  nobles  may  personally 
convene,  yet  the  commons  (being  so  many)  cannot  well  come 
together  by  themselves  to  the  doing  of  such  a  work,  it  be  also  agreed, 
that  every  corporation  of  the  commons  shall  have  power  to  depute 
one  or  more  to  be  for  the  whole  in  this  publick  legislative  business ; 
that  so,  the  nobles  by  themselves,  the  commons  by  their  deputies 
assembling,  there  may  be  representatively  the  whole  body,  having 
commission  to  execute  that  reserved  authority  for  establishing  new 
laws.  Fourthly,  Because  the  occasMu  and  need  of  making  new 
laws,  and  autheutick  expounding  the  old,  would  not  be  constant 
and  perpetual,  and  it  would  carry  an  appearance  of  a  government  in 
which  were  three  heads  and  chief  powers.  They  did  not  establish 
these  estates  to  be  constantly  existent,  but  occasionally,  as.  the 
causes,  for  which  they  were  ordained,  should  emerge  and  happen  to 
be.  Fifthly,  Because  a  monarchy  was  intended,  and  therefore  a 
supremacy  of  power  (as  far  as  possible)  must  be  reserved  for  one,  it 
was  concluded  that  these  two  estates  should  be  assemblies  of  his 
subjects  sworn  to  him,  and  all  former  laws;  the  new,  which  by 
agreement  of  powers  should  be  enacted,  were  to  be  his  laws,  and  they 
bound  to  o6ey  him  in  them  as  soon  as  established  :  and  being  sup. 
posed  that  he  who  was  to  govern  by  the  laws,  and  for  the  further^* 
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ance  of  whose  goyeniment  the  new  laws  were  to  be  made,  should' 
))est  understand  when  there  was  need ;  and  the  assembling  and  dt8« 
sol? ing  the  two  estates  meeting,'  was  a  power  of  great  prifilege,  it 
was  put  into  the  prince's  hand  by  writ,  to  conrocate  and  bring  to 
existence,  and  to  adjourn  and  dismiss  such  meetings.  Sixthly,  In 
process  of  time,  princes  not  caring  much  to  have  their  gOTemment 
looked  into,  or  to  haTe  any  power  in  act  but  their  own,  took  ad. 
Tantage  of  this  power  of  couTOcating  these  estates,  and  did  mor» 
seldom,  than  need  required,  make  use  of  it ;  whereon  proyision  waa 
made,  and  a  time  set,  within  which  an  assembly  of  parliament  waa 
to  be  had.  Now,  when  you  hare  made  these  suppoutions  in  your 
mtnd,  you  have  the  Tery  model  and  platform  of  this  monarchy,  and 
we  shall  easily  find  what  to  answer  to  the  arguments  before  produced 
on  either  side.  For,  first,  it  is  his  parliament,  because  an  assembly 
of  his  subjects,  couvocated  by  his  writ,  to  be  his  council,  to  assist 
him  in  making  laws  for  him  to  govern  by :  yet  not  his,  as  other 
courts  arjB,  altogether  deriying  their  whole  authority  from  the  ful« 
ness.  which  is  in  him.  Also  his  power  of  assembling  and  dissolying 
proyes  him  thus  far  aboye  them,  because  in  their  existence  they 
depend  on  him;  but  their  power  and  authority,  quoad  specifiea^ 
tionemy  the  being  and  kind  of  it,  is  from  original  constitution :  for 
they  expect  no  commission  and  authority  from  him,  more  than  for 
their  meeting  and  reducing  into  existence ;  but,  existing,  they  work 
according  to  the  priyileges  of  their  constitution,  their  acts  proceed* 
ing  from  their  conjunct  authority  with  the  king's,  not  from  ita 
subordination  to  the  king's.  The  oath  of  allegiance  binds  them, 
and  respects  them  as  his  subjects,  to  obey  him,  governing  according 
to  established  laws  :  it  supposes  and  is  built  upon  the  foundations 
of  this  government,  and  must  not  be  interpreted  to  overthrow  them : 
he  is  thereby  acknowledged  to  be  supreme,  so  far  as  to  rule  them 
by  laws  already  made,  not  so  far  as  to  make  laws  without  them,  so 
that  it  is  no  derogation  to  their  power;  and  I  believe  of  these  things 
none  can  make  any  question.  Therein  consists  the  accurate  judg- 
ment of  the  contrivers  of  this  form ;  they  have  given  so  much  Into  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign,  as  to  make  him  truly  a  monarch,  and  they 
have  reserved  so  much  in  the  hands  of  the  two  estates,  as  to  iuable 
them  to  preserve  their  own  lib^y. 

CHAP.  IV. 

How  far  forth  U  is  mixed  ;  and  what  parts  of  (he  power  are  referred 

to  a  mixed  principle? 

X  Shall  be  the  briefer  in  this,  because  an  answer  to  it  may  be  easily 
collected  out  of  the  precedent  questions :  for  he  who  knows  how  far 
this  government  is  limitod,  will  soon  discern  how  far  it  is  mixed, 
for  the  limitation  is  mostly  afiected  by  the  mixture:  but  distinctly, 
I  conceive  that  there  are  three  .parts  of  the  power  referred  to  the 
joint  concourse  of  all  three  estates :  so  that,  either  of  them  not  cob«. 
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lenting  or  sdspending  its  idflaence,  the  rest  cannot 
power  ordinftrily  and  legally  into  act. 

The  fi rit  is  the  noihothetical  power^  understanding  hf  It  tbr 
power  of  making,  and  authentickly  expounding  laws ;  so  tkai  I  lie. 
lieve  an  act  cannot  have  the  nature  and  form  of  a  law  of  (!» 
tf  it  proceed  from  any  one  or  two  of  these,  without  the  positite 
ieurrence  of  the  third. 

Secondly,  The  powier  of  imposing  taxes  and  payments  on 
estates.  That  the  king,  by  himself,  cannot  assume  men's  propertieiy 
by  requiring  impositions  not  granted  him  by  law,  is  often  confessed: 
and  that  the  other  estates  cannot  do  it  by  themselves,  I  conceive  it 
as  unquestionable :  for  it  were  strange  to  give  that  to  the  secondary 
^nd  assisting  powers,  which  is  denied  to  the  sovereign  and  principal. 
If  it  be  objected  that  every  corporation  elecititig  deputies,  and 
authorising  them  to  be  vice  totius  communitatis^  do  thereby  grant 
them  power,  and  intrust  them  as  to  make  laws  to  bind  them,  so  to 
dispose  of  any  pilrt  of  their  estate,  either  by  a  rate  or  payment  for 
the  publick  good:  I  answer,  that  they  are  by  that  deputation  in^ 
abled  as  for  one,  so  for  the  other  ;  that  is,  according  to  the  funda^ 
mental  usage  of  the  kingdom ;  that  is,  by  the  joint  consent  of  the 
other  estates;  for,  though  the  house  of  commons  Is  chosen  by  the 
people,  yet  tiie  representation  doth  not  give  theiii  a  power  which 
was  not  in  the  people.  Now  the  people  have  no  power  to  do  tta 
act  which  either  directly,  or  by  consequence,  doth  put  it  in  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  any  one  or  two  of  the  estates,  to  overthrow  the 
other :  But  this  power  of  opening  and  shutting  the  purse  of  the 
kingdom  is  such  a  power,  that,  if  it  be  in  one  or  two  of  the  estates, 
Irithout  the  third,  then,  they  by  that  power  might  necessitate 
that  other  to  do  any  act,  or  disable  it  from  its  own  defence.  This 
and  the  legislative  power  have  such  a  nearness,  that  they  cannot  be 
divided,  but  must  be  in  the  same  subjedt.  This  is  so  great  a  power^ 
that,  put  it  absolutely  in  any  estate  single,  you  make  that  estate  in 
effect  absolute,  making  the  res^dependent  and  beholden  to  it  for 
their  subsistence. 

Thirdly,  The  power  of  dispatching  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom^ 
l^hich  are  of  greatest  difUculty  and  Weight,  the  ardua  regni^  which 
the  writ  for  convocating  the  other  estates  doth  mention,  supposing 
thereby  that  such  difficulties  are  not  to  be  dispatched  by  the  power 
of  one  alone  ;  for  if  they  were.  Why  then  are  the  two  other  couvo- 
cated  to  be  assisting  ?  I  acknowledge  many  matters  of  great  moment 
toay  be  done  by  the  jegi\  power,  and  in  such  case  it  may  be  said^ 
that  the  other  estates  are  gathered  ad  melius  trans igendum^  that  the 
advice  and  sense  of  the  community  may  be  for  direction.  But  t 
conceive  there  be  two  sorts  of  affairs,  which  ought  not  to  be 
transacted  without  the  concurrence  of  all  three.  First,  Such  as 
concern  the  publick  safety  and  weal,  so  far  as  stable  detriment  or 
advantage  comes  to  the  whtile  body,  by  the  well  or  ill  carriage 
thereof;  for  then  there  is  the  same  reason  as  in  making  new  laws. 
For  why  was  not  tiie  power  of  making  any  new  laws  left  in  the 
hands  of  one^  but  reserved  for  the  concurrence  of  aUt  hree  \  Savt 
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because  the  end  of  the  architects  was,  that  no  new  thing,  which  ^M 
of  80  much  concernment  as  the  stable  good  and  damage  of  the  king« 
dom,  should  be  introduced  without  the  consent  and  advice  of  the 
whole.    So  that,  if  any  business  be  of  that  moment,  that  it  is  equu 
pollent  to  a  law  in  the  publick  interest,  it  should  be  managed  by 
anch  an  authority  and   way   as   that  is.     Secondly,   such  as  in- 
troduce a  necessity   of  publick   charge,  be  it  matter  of  war,   or 
else  if,  to  the  effecting  of  it,  the  purse  of  the  kingdom  be  required, 
it  is  evident  that  it  ought  to  be  done  by  the  concurrence  of  all,  be- 
cause they  only  jointly  (as  appears  before)  have  power  to  impose  & 
publick  charge  on  the  estates  of  men.     And  it  were  all  one  to  put 
the  power  of  our  estates  in  the  hands  of  one,  as  to 'put  the  power  of 
such  undertakings  in  his  sole  hands,  which  of  necessity  bring  after 
them  an  engagement  of  publick  expence. 

CHAP.  V. 

-Bow  far  forth  the  tvoo  estates  maif  oppose  and  resist  the  nill  of 

the  monarch  ? 

Stct.  I. 

This  question  is  in  the  general  already  handled  in  the  first  part^ 
BO  that  it  will  be  easy  to  draw  those  answers  there  to  this  particular 
iiere:  Therefore  conformably  to  what  I  then  ai&rmed,  I  will  answer 
this  question  by  divers  positions. 

First,  The  monarch  working  according  to  his  power,  not  exceed, 
ing  the  authority  which  God  and  the  laws  have  conferred  on  him,  is 
no  way  to  be  opposed  either  by  any  or  all  his  subjects,  but  in  con- 
science  to  God's  ordinance  obeyed.     This  is  granted  on  all  sides. 

Secondly,  If  the  will  and  command  of  the  monarch  exceed  the 
limits  of  the  law,  it  ought  for  the  avoidance  of  scandal  and  offence  to 
be  submitted  to^  so  it  be  not  contrary  to  God's  law,  nor  bring  with 
it  such  an  evil  to  ourselves,  or  the  publick,  that  we  cannot  be  ac« 
cessary  to  it  by  obeying.  This  also  will  find  no  opposition.  Dis. 
obedience  in  li^ht  cases,  in  which  we  are  not  bound,  makes  an  ap. 
pearance  of  slii^hting  the  power,  and  is  a  disrespect  to  the  person 
of  the  magistrate.  Therefore  Christ,  to  avoid  such  offence,  would 
pay  tribute,  though  he  tells  Peter,  he  was  free,  and  need  not  have 
done  it. 

Thirdly,  If  he  command  a  thing  which  the  law  gives  him  no 
authority  to  command,  and  if  it  be  such  as  would  be  incx>nvcnient  to 
obey,  in  this  case  obedience  may  lawfully  bo  denied :  This  also  finds 
allowance  from  them  which  stand  most  for  ro^al  power.  Doctor 
Fern  in  his  preface  acknowledges  obedienct*  to  be  limited  and  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  established  laws  of  the  land^  and  accordingly  to 
be  yielded  or  denied.  And  Sect.  i.  says  he,  '  We  may  and  ought  to 
deny  obedience  to  such  commands  of  the  prince  as  are  unlawful  by 
the  law  of  God,  yea  by  the  established  laws  of  the  land.'  Here  hie 
lays  more  than  we  say,  yea  more  than  should  be  said,  as  appears  ia 
the  second  position :  It  is  not  universally  true,  that  we  ought. 
Fourthly,  If  he  exceed  the  limits  of  the  law,  and  proceed  in 
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courses  illegal,  means  there  are  which  it  is  agreed  upon  the  subjects 
may  use  to  reduce  him  to  legal  government,  so  much  Doctor  Fern 
allows  Sect.  iv.  Cries  to  God,  Petition  to  the  Prince,  Denial  of 
Obedience,  Denial  of  Subsidy,  &c. 

Fifthly,  But  the  point  in  controversy  is  about  positive  and  forcible 
resistance,  the  lawfulness  of  which  some  do  utterly  deny,  and  others 
do  as  confidently  maintain  :  But  yet  this  point  might  be  brought  to 
a  narrower  state  than,  in  the  confused  handling  of  it,  it  usually  is  : 
By  distinguishing  betwixt  forcible  resistance  used  against  the  king's 
own  person,  or  against  inferior  officers  and  instruments^  advising  to^ 
or  executing  the  illegal  commands. 

Sect.  II. 

Foil  the  First,  As  I  have  before  expressed  myself,  Force  ought 
not  to  be  used  against  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  by  any  or  all  his   subjects,  even  in  limited  and  mixed 
monarchies:  For,  if  they  be  truly  monarchs,  they  are  irrevocably  in- 
vested with  sovereignty,  which  sets  their  persons  above  all  lawful 
power  and  force.     Also,  the  Sovereign  Power  being  so  conferred  oa 
that  person,  the  person  and  power  cannot  be  really  sundered,  but 
the  force,  which  is  used  to  the  one,  must  also  violate  the  other ;  for 
power  is  not  in  the  sovereign  as  it  is  in  inferior  officers:  As  water 
is  otherwise  in  the  spring  than  in  the  channels,  and  pipes  deriving 
it.     It  is  not  inseparably  in  them,  and  therefore,  they  offending, 
force  may   be  used  against  them  without  violation  of.  the  ordinance 
of  authority.     These  arguments  prove  it  unlawful  in  any :  That, 
which  the  Doctor  brings,  I  approve  as  strong  against  all  private 
force,  where  he  allows  defence  against  the  person  of  the  prince  him* 
self)  so  far  as  to  ward  his  blows,  but  not  to  return  blows,  no,  though 
for  natural  defence :  Because  the  common.wealth  is  concerned  in  his 
person,  Sect.  ii.     And  to  divert  a  private  evil,  by  inducing  a  pub- 
lick,  is  unjust  and  unlawful:  So  that,  for  this  point  of  force  against 
the  persou  of  the  prince,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  no  contention* 
if  any  have  been  so  rash  to  hold  it  lawful  on  these  grounds,  that  the 
whole  kingdom  is  above  him,  because  they  make  him  king,  and  that 
by  miscarriage  he  may  make  a  forfeiture,  and  so  lay  himself  open  to 
force  :  I  do  judge  these  grounds  very  insufficient,  unless  the  kingdom 
reserve  a  superiority  to  itself,  or  there  be  a  fundamental  clause  of 
forfeiture   on    specified   causes;    and   then    it  is    not   properly   a 
monarchy :  But  all  tliis  hath  been  already  handled  in  the  general 
part. 

Secondly,  For  instruments  of  oppression  of  publick  liberty,  if 
the  wrona;  be  destructive,  and  no  other  means  of  prevention,  but 
force,  be  left :  1  am  persuaded  it  may  be  used,  and  positive  resist, 
ance  marie  against  them  :  And,  if  I  find  any  contradiction  from  th^ 
roost  rigid  patrons  of  royalty,  it  must  be  only  in  this  point.  And 
here  I  must  complain  of  the  indistinct  dealing  of  that  Doctor  in  this 
matter;  who  mingleth  both  these  points  together,  and  scarce  speaks 
any  thing  to  rcsolye  men's  consciences  in  this,  but  speaks   eitlier  in 
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rmeral,  or  eife  of  force  against  the  prince's  own  person :  V/h^fHu 
think,  the  case,  which  sticks  most  on  the  conscience  at  this  timei 
if  this  latter :  Of  Apposing  misleading  and  misemployed  subjects, 
which  he  speaks  very  little  to«  Nay,  he  seems  to  me,  after  all  hit 
disclaiming  of  resistance,  to  come  home  to  ns,  and,  though  sparingly, 
yet  to  assent  to  the  lawfulness  of  resistance  iti  this  point.  For 
Sect.  ii.  speaking  of  David's  guard  of  armed  men :  He  says,  it  wai 
to  secure  his  person  against  the  cut«throats  of  Sslul,  if  sent  to  take 
away  his  life :  He  means  to  secure  it  by  force,  for  soldiers  are  for 
force:  He  means  no  negative  securing  by  flight,  for  that  may  \m 
done  even  against  Saul  himself:  But  he  speaks  of  such  a  secaring 
which  might  only  be  against  cut-throats«  So  then  he  grants  secar. 
ing  by  force  against  these:  But  they  went  on  Saul's  command,  and 
mostly  with  his  presence.  Again,  in  the  instance  of  Elisha,  he 
teems  to  acknowledge  the  lawfulness  of  personal  defence  against  th* 
audden  and  illegal  assaults  of  messengers ;  he  means  by  force,  for 
he  speaks  of  such  which  he  will  not  allow  in  publick,  which  can  be 
understood  of  none,  but  by  force:  But  it  appears  the  Doctor,  in  hit 
whole  discourse,  hath  avoided  this  point  of  resistance  of  misemploy^ 
ed  subjects ;  which  yet  is  the  alone  point  which  would  have  given 
tatisfaction  :  For,  before  it  appears,  we  agree  in  all  the  rest,  and  in 
this  too  for  aught  I  know,  he  hating  not  distinctly  said  any  thing 
against  it. 

Sect.  III. 

Whether  resistance  of  instruments  of  will  he  laafid. 

Now,  concerning  this  case  of  forcible  resistance  of  inferior  per« 
tons  misemployed  io  serve  the  illegal,  destructive  commands  of  tha 
prince,  I  will  do  two  things.  1 .  I  will  maintain  my  assertion  by 
convincing  arguments.  3.  I  will  shew  the  invalidity  of  what  is  said 
against  it. 

This,  then.  Is  my  assertion.  The  two  estates  in  parliament  may 
lawfully,  by  force  of  arms,  resist  any  persons,  or  number  of  persons, 
advising  or  assisting  the  king  in  the  performance  of  a  conmiand 
illegal  and  destructive  to  themselves  or  the  publick. 

First,  Because  that  force  is  lawful  to  be  used  for  the  publick  con. 
tervation,  which  is  no  resistance  of  the  ordinance  of  God,  for  that  is 
the  reason  condemning  the  resistance  of  the  powers.  Now,  this  is 
no  resistance  of  God's  ordinance ;  for,  by  it,  neither  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  is  resisted,  nor  his  power ;  not  his  person,  for  we 
tpeak  of  agents  employed,  not  of  his  own  person,  nor  his  power,  for 
the  measure  of  that,  in  our  government,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
law.  And  therefore  he  cannot  confer  authority  beyond  law ;  so  that 
those  agents,  deriving  no  authority  from  him,  are  mere  instruments 
of  his  will,  unauthorised  persons,  in  their  assaults  robbers,  and,  as 
Dr.  Fern  calls  them,  cut-throats.  If  the  case  be  put,  What  if  the 
tovereign  himself,  in  person,  be  present  with  such  assailants,  joining 
his  personal  assistance  in  the  execution  of  his  commands  ?  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented^  that  the  will  of  the  prince  thoold  be  so  impetuous  in 
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much  teitimony :  Thus  it  is  apparent,  that  the  denial  of  this  power 
any  subrerting  act,  as  to  hazard  his  own  person  in  the  prosecution  of 
it :  Yet,  supposing  such  a  case,  all  counsels  and  courses  must  be 
taken,  Uiat  no  Tiolence  be  offered  to  his  person,  and  profession  of 
none  intended :  But  no  reason  the  presence  of  his  person  should 
privilege  ruining  instruments  from  suppression,  and  give  them  an  im« 
punity  to  spoil  and  destroy  subjects,  better  than  themseWes.  Hit 
person  being  secured  from  wrong,  his  power  cannot  be  yiolated  ia 
such  an  act,  in  which  none  of  it  can  be  conferred  on  the  agents. 
And  sure  David,  though  he  avoided  laying  hands,  or  using  any 
violence  against  the  person  of  Saul,  and  on  no  extremity  would  have 
done  it ;  yet,  for  the  cut-throats  about  him,  if  no  other  means  would 
have  secured  him,  he  would  have  rescued  himself  by  force  from  their 
outrage,  though  Saul  was  in  their  company,  else  what  intended  he 
by  all  that  force  of  soldiers,  and  his  enquiry  of  God  at  Reilah?  By 
which  it  is  plain  he  had  an  intent  to  have  kept  the  place  by  force,  if 
the  people  would  have  stuck  to  him :  Neither  is  it  to  the  purpose 
which  the  Dr.  says.  Sect.  ii.  That  his  example  was  extraordinary, 
because  he  was  anointed,  and  designed  to  succeed  Saul,  for  that, 
being  but  a  designation,  did  not  exempt  him  from  the  duty  of  sub. 
jection,  for  the  present,  or  lessen  it,  as  is  plain  by  the  great  con. 
science  he  made  of  not  touching  Saul.  But  he  knew  it  was  one 
thing  to  violate  Saul's  person  and  power,  and  another  to  resist  those 
instruments  of  tyranny,  the  cut-throats  which  were  about  him. 

Secondly,  Because,  without  such  power  of  resistance  in  the  hands 
of  subjects,  all  distinction  and  limitation  of  government  is  vain,  and 
all  forms  resolve  into  absolute  and  arbitrary;  for  that  is  so  which  la 
unlimited ;  and  that  is  unlimited  not  only  which  hath  no  limits  set, 
but  also  which  hath  no  sufficient  limits ;  for  to  be  restrained  from 
doing  what  I  will,  by  a  power  which  can  restrain  me  no  longer,  nor 
otherwise  than  I  will,  is  all  one,  as  if  I  were  left  at  my  own  will.  I 
take  this  to  be  clear  :  Now,  it  is  as  clear,  that,  unless  this  forcible 
resistance  of  instruments  of  usurped  power  be  lawful,  no  sufficient 
limits  can  be  to  the  Prince's  will,  and  all  laws  bounding  him  are  to 
no  purpose.  This  appears  by  enumerating  the  other  means,  prayer 
to  God,  petition  to  the  prince,  denial  of  obedience,  denial  of  tub« 
sidy,  a  moderate  use  of  the  power  of  denying,  as  Dr.  Fern  calls  it« 
These  are  all ;  but  what  are  these  to  hinder,  if  a  prince  be  minded  to 
overthrow  all,  and  bring  the  whole  government  to  his  own  will  ?  For 
prayer  and  petition,  these  are  put  in  to  fill  up  the  number  :  They  are 
no  limitations ;  they  may  be  used  in  the  most  absolute  monarchy* 
For  denial  of  obedience,  that  may  keep  me  from  being  an  instnu 
ment  of  publick'  servitude;  but  princes  wills  never  want  them 
which  will  yield  obedience,  if  I  deny  it ;  yea,  enough  to  destroy  all 
the  rest,  if  nothing  be  left  them  but  to  suffer.  Then  for  denial  of  sob- 
sidy,  if  he  may,  by  thousands  of  instruments,  take  all,  or  what  he 
or  they  please,  and  I  must  not  resist :  What  need  he  care  whether 
the  people  deny  or  grant,  if  a  prince  be  taught  that  he  may  do  it  ? 
Cases  and  reasons  will  soon  be  brought  to  persuade  him,  that  in 
them  he  may  lawfully  do  It,  as  late  experiences  have  given  uf  tp9 
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of  resistance  of  instniroents  overthrows  and  makes  inmlid  all  goTem* 
ment,  but  that  which  is  absolute,  and  reduces  the  whole  world  dejnre 
to  an  absolute  subjection,  that  is,  servitude ;  for  the  end  of  all 
constitution  of  moderated  forms  is  not,  that  the  supreme  power 
might  not  lawfully  exorbitate,  but  that  it  might  bare  no  power  to 
cxorl)itate. 

The  doctor  is  conscious  hereof,  and  therefore  tells  us,  in  his  Sect,  r. 
This  is  the  very  reason  which  is  made  for  the  Pope's  power  of  curb- 
ing and  deposing  kings  in  case  of  heresy,  because  else  the  church, 
says  the  Papist,  hath  no  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  catholick 
faith,  'and  its  own  safety.  But  who  sees  not  the  vast  difference  be- 
twixt these  two  ?  And  that  the  same  reason  may  be  concluding  here, 
which  is  apparently  non-concluding  there.  For,  1.  they  thereby 
would  draw  to  the  Pope  an  authoritative  power,  we  no  such  su- 
perior power,  but  only  a  power  of  resistance  for  self-conservation, 
which  nature  and  the  law  of  reason  gives  to  every  one,  and  may 
stand  with  the  condition  of  subjection  and  inferiority,  2.  They,  on 
this  reason,  give  the  Pope  a  power  over  the  very  person  of  the  king, 
we  only  of  resisting  of  unauthorised,  invading  destroyers,  coming 
under  the  colour  of  an  authority  which  is  not  in  the  sovereign  to  be 
derivcHl.  3.  They  prove  a  civil  right  for  spiritual  reasons,  we  only 
for  civil  reasons.  4.  The  church  and  the  faith  are  constituted  in 
their  very  formal  being  from  Christ  himself,  who  is  the  head  and 
great  shepherd '.immediately  in  his  own  person;  and,  as  it  is  his 
own  family,  so  he  keeps  the  power  of  preserving  it  in  his  own 
hands,  having  made  direct  and  particular  promises  to  assure  us  of 
their  upholding  against  all  subversion  by  his  own  power ;  so  that 
here  is  assurance  enough  without  visible  means  of  force  for  a  spiritual 
body,  which  lives  by  faith.  But  in  a  civil  state  there  is  no  such  as- 
surance, nor  supporting  promises,  power  only,  in  the  undefined 
being  of  it,  being  God's  immediate  ordinance,  and  not  in  this  spe» 
cificated  or  determinate  being ;  wherefore  it  hath  no  such  immediate 
provision  made  for  its  preservation,  no  promise  of  a  divine  power 
for  its  standing :  But  as  it  is  left  by  God  to  men's  wisdom  to  contriTd 
the  frame,  so  to  their  providence  to  establish  means  of  preservation. 
As  the  body  is  outwai:d  and  civil,  so  the  upholding  means  must  be 
such,  spiritually  and  infallibly  assuring  a  formed  state  hath  not,  as 
the  church  and  faith  have ;  if  there  be  none  of  outward  force  and 
power  neither,  then  none  at  all  it  hath,  and  is  in  ill  case  indeed. 
But  there  is  an  art  full  of  venom,  when  a  truth  cannot  be  beaten 
tfown  by  just  reasoning,  then  to  make  it  odious  by  hateful  conu 
parisons ;  so  in  this  case  aspersions  are  cast,  as  if  the  patrons  of  re- 
sistance (lid  borrow  the  Popish  and  Jesuitical  grounds,  and  their  pow 
sitions  as  dangerous  to  kings,  as  the  Jesuits  hell.bred  and  bloody 
principles  :  W hennas  it  appears,  by  all  this  discourse,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded is  written  in  capital  letters  in  the  very  consciences  of  then 
which  dospightfully  object  it,  that  there  is  no  congruity  at  all  betwiit 
their  doctrines,  no  more  than  betwixt  light  and  darkness. 

lliirdly.  Because  such  power  is  due  to  a  publick  state  for 
its  preservation,  as  is  due  to  a  particular  person.     But  every 
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particular  person  may  lawfully,  by  force,  resist  ill^l  destmc. 
tiYe  ministers,  though  sent  by  the  command  of  a  legal  soTereign, 
provided  no  other  means  of  self-preservation  be  enough.  This 
assumption  the  doctor  seems  to  grant;  he  denies  it  to  be  lawful 
against  the  person  of  the  prince,  but,  in  effect,  yields  it  against 
subordinate  persons.  But  the  main  is  against  the  proposition; 
and  the  doctor  is  so  heavy  a  friend  to  the  state,  that  he  thinks  it 
not  fit  to  allow  it  that  liberty  he  gives  every  private  man.  But, 
whose  judgment  will  concur  with  his  herein,  I  cannot  imagine ;  for  sure 
the  reason  is  greater,  the  publick  safety  being  far  more  precious  and 
able  to  satisfy  the  damages  of  a  publick  resistance,  than  one  particular 
man's  is  of  a  private.     But  of  this  more  in  answer  to  his  reasons. 

Fourthly,  Because  it  is  a  power  put  into  the  two  estates  by  the 
very  reason  of  their  institution ;  and  therefore  they  not  only  may, 
but  also  ought  to  use  it  for  publick  safety ;  yea,  they  should  betray 
the  very  trust  reposed  in  them,  by  the  fundamentals  of  the  kingdom, 
if  they  should  not.  An  authority  legislative  they  have:  Now  to 
make  la^s,  and  to  preserve  laws,  are  acts  of  the  same  power;  yea,' 
if  three  powers  jointly  have  interest  in  making  of  laws,  surely  either 
of  these  severally  have,  and  ought  to  use  that  power  in  preserving 
them :  Also,  that  the  authority  which  the  houses  have  is  as  well 
given  them  for  preserving  the  government  by  established  laws,  as  for 
establishment  of  laws  to  govern  by,  is  a  truth  proved  by  the  constant 
use  of  their  power  to  that  end,  in  correcting  the  exorbitance  of  in- 
ferior courts,  and  questioning  delinquent  judges  and  officers  of  state 
for  violations;  and  much  is  done  in  this  kind  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  houses,  without  the  concurrence  or  expectance  Of  royal  power  r 
So  then,  supposing  they  have  such  an  authority  for  safety  of  publick 
government,  to  question  or  censure  inferior  officers  for  transgressions, 
though  pretending  the  king's  authority,  can  it  be  denied  but  that 
their  authority  will  bear  them  out  to  use  forcible  resistance  against 
such,  be  they  more  or  fewer? 

Fifthly,  The  king's  warrant,  under  his  hand,  exempts  not  a  male, 
factor  from  the  censure  of  a  court  of  justice,  nor  punishment  im. 
posed  by  law,  but  the  judge  must  proceed  against  him  according' ta 
law  ;  for  the  law  is  the  king's  publick  and  authoritative  will;  but  a 
private  warrant  todoan  unlawful  act,  is  his  private  and  unauthoritative 
will;  wherefore  the  judge  ought  to  take  no  notice  of  such  warrant, 
but  to  deal  with  the  otfender  as  no  other  than  a  private  man.  This 
proves  that  such  instruments,  thus  illegally  warranted,  are  not 
authorised,  and  therefore  their  violence  may  be,  by  force,  resisted, 
as  the  assaults  of  private  men,  by  any  ;  and  then  much  rather  by  thet 
houses  of  parliament ;  which,  supposing  them  divided  from  the  king 
to  have  no  complete  authority,  yet,  sure  they  have  two  parts  of  the 
greatest  legislative  authority.  But  I  fear  I  shall  seem  superfluous, 
in  producing  arguments  to  prove  so  clear  a  truth.  Is  it  credible  that 
any  one  will  maintain  so  abject  an  esteem  of  their  authority,  that  it 
will  not  extend  to  resistance  of  private  men,  who  should  endeavour 
the  subversion  of  the  whole  frame  of  government,  on  no  other  war. 
raqt  than  the  king's  will  and  pleasure?    Most  they,  be  merely  pas^ 
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sWe  ?  Is  patience,  and  the  denial  of  their  TOtes  to  a  ftubTeruon,  all^ 
the  opposition  they  must  nse,  if  a  king  (which  God  forbid)  shoald^ 
on  his  royal  pleasure,  send  cut-throats  to  destroy  them  as  they  sit  in 
their  houses?  Is  all  their  authority  (if  the  king  desert  th^m  or  worw) 
no  more  than  to  petition,  and  suffer;  and,  by  a  moderate  use  of  their 
power  of  denying,  dissent  from  being  willing  to  be  destroyed  ?  If  the 
power  of  resisting  by  force  subverters  armed  by  the  king's  will  (for 
by  his  authority  they  cannot)  be  unlawful  for  them,  ail  these  ab« 
surdities  must  follow:  Yea,  the  Tilest  instrument  of  oppression, 
shewing  but  a  nf arrant  from  the  king  to  bear  him  out,  may  range  and 
rage  all  his  days  through  a  kingdom,  to  waste  and  spoil,  tax  and 
distrain,  and  at  the  utmost  of  his  insolence,  must  have  no  more  done 
to  him  by  the  parliament  itself,  than  to  stay  his  hand,  as  the  basest 
servant  may  his  master's,  or  the  meanest  subject  the  king's  own  hand, 
by  the  doctor's  own  confession.  Consider  then,  and  admire,  if  any 
man  of  learning  will  deny  this  power  of  forcible  resistance  of  mu 
nisters,  of  subverting  commands  to  be  lawful.  I  have,  thus  far,  coa* 
firmed  my  assertion,  not  that  I  find  any  openly  opposina  it,  but 
because  the  doctor  and  some  others  seem  to  have  a  mind  tnat  way, 
and  do  strike  at  it,  though  not  professedly  and  in  open  dispute. 

For  the  several  proofs  brought  in  behalf  of  resistance,  some  o( 
ihera  prove  as  much  as  is  here  asserted ;  others  are  not  to  the  pur. 
pose :  Particularly,  that  of  the  people's  rescuing  Jonathan  from  his 
father's  bloody  resolution,  proves  the  lawfulness  of  hindering  nn» 
reasonable  self.destructive  purposes,  even  in  absolute  monarchies,  if 
it  prove  any  thing.  That  of  Uzzah's  thrusting  out  by  the  priests,  is 
not  to  the  pi^rpose ;  but  David^s  raising  and  keeping  forces  about 
bim,  and  his  purpose  at  Keilah,  proves  the  point  directly,  viz.  lawfuL 
ness  of  forcible  resistance  of  cut-throats,  even  though  Saul  himself 
were  in  presence:  This  the  doctor  sees  plainly , and  therefore  shuffles  it  off, 
by  saying,  his  example  is  extraordinary  ;  as  if  he  were  not  a  present 
subject,  because  he  was  designed  by  God's  revealed  counsel  to  be  a 
future  king.  And  he  confesses  Elisha's  example,  of  shutting  the 
door  against  the  king's  messenger,  proves  personal  defence  against 
sa4den  Illegal  assaults  of  messengers,  which  is  the  thing  i^  question^ 

Sect.  IV, 

Arguments  on  the  contrary  dissolved. 

Let  ub  now  view  the  strength  of  what  is  said  against  resistance, 
whether  any  thing  comes  home  against  this  assertion.  The  doctor's 
proofs  from  the  Old  Testament  come  not  to  the  matter :  Moses,  and 
afterwards  the  kings,  were  of  God's  particular  designation,  setting 
them  absolutely  over  the  people,  on  no  condition  or  limitation ;  so 
that,  did  they  prove  any  thing,  yet  they  concern  not  us,  respecting 
a  government  of  another  nature:  But  particularly,  that  of  Corah, 
and  the  princes,  rebelling  against  Moses,  is  npt  tp  the  matter ;  it  was 
a  resistance  of  Moses's  own  person  and  office ;  and,  doubtless,  pe^ 
nury  of  other  proofs  caused  this,  and  the  rest  here,  to  be  alledged: 
J^or  that,  \  Sam^  viii,  18,  ho^f  inconsequent  is  it  tp  say,  the  peopU 
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should  cry  unto  the  Lord,  therefore  they  had  no  other  means  to  help 
them  but  cries  to  God ;  though,  I  confess,  in  that  monarchy  they  had 
Bot  That  speech,  1  Sam.  xxri.  9,  was  most  true  there,  and  is  aa 
true  here,  but  not  to  the  purpose,  being  spoken  of  the  king's  own 
person.  But  the  main  authority,  brought  against  resistance,  is  that, 
Rom.  xiii.  and  on  that  Dr.  Fern  builds  his  whole  discourse.  Let  ns 
therefore  something  more  largely  consider  what  is  deduced  out  of 
that  ie%t:  First,  he  supposes  the  king  to  be  the  supreme  in  St.  Peter, 
and  the  higher  power  in  St.  PauL  Secondly,  He  collects  all  persons, 
eyrery  soul  is  forbidden  to  resist.  Thirdly,  That  then  was  a  standing 
senate,  which,  not  long  before,  had  Uie  supreme  power  in  Hm 
Roman  state,  it  is  confessed ;  but  that  they  could  challenge  more  at 
that  time  when  St.  Paul  writ,  than  our  great  council  will  or  can^  I 
deny ;  for,  that  state  de?oWing  into  monarchy  by  conquest,  they 
were  brought  under  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  senate  itself  swearing 
fall  subjection  to  the  prince ;  his  edicts  and  acts  of  will  were  laws, 
and  the  senate's  consent  only  pro  formOj  and  at  pleasure  required^ 
He  who  reads  Tacitus,  cannot  but  see  the  senate  brought  to  a  con^ 
dition  of  basest  serritude,  and  all  laws  and  liyes  depending  on  the 
will  of  the  prince :  I  wonder  then  the  doctor  should  make  such  a 
parallel.  Indeed,  the  senate  had  been  far  more  than  eTer  our  par. 
liaments  were,  or  ought  to  be ;  but  now,  that  was  far  less  than  our 
parliament  hath  been,  or,  I  hope,  e?er  will  be :  They  were  become 
the  sworn  vassals  of  an  absolute  emperor;  ours,  the  sworn  subjects 
of  a  liege  or  legal  prince.  Fourthly,  he  says,  Then  was  more  causa 
of  resistance,  when  kings  were  enemies  to  religion,  and  had  OTer.i 
thrown  laws  and  liberties.  I  answer,  there  were  no  causes  for  re. 
sistance ;  not  their  enmity  to  religion,  had  they  but  a  legal  power, 
because  religion  then  was  no  part  of  the  laws,  and  so  its  Tiolation 
was  no  subTersion  of  established  gorernment.  And,  for  the  orer, 
throw  of  laws  and  liberties,  that  was  past  and  done,  and  the  govern, 
n^ent  new,  the  senate  and  all  the  rest  actually  sworn  to  absolute 
principality.  Now  an  ordinance  of  absolute  monarchy  was  con^ 
stituted,  the  sacred  bond  of  an  oath  had  made  it  inviolate.  But  what 
would  he  infer  hence,  all  being  granted  him  ?  Sure  this  he  doth  intend, 
that  every  soul  amongst  us,  several,  and  conjoined  in  a  senate,  must 
be  subject  for  conscience,  must  not  resist,  under  pain  of  damnation. 
All  this,  and  whatever  besides  he  can  justly  infer  out  of  this  text,  we 
readily  grant.  But  can  anv  living  man  hence  collect,  that  therefore 
no  resistance  may  be  made  to  fellow.subjeots,  executing  destructive 
illegal  acts  of  the  prince's  will  in  a  legal  monarchy  ?  Will  he  affirm 
that  the  ordinance  of  God  is  resisted,  and  damnation  incurred  there* 
by  ?  God's  ordinance  is  the  power,  and  the  person  invested  with  that 
power ;  but  here,  force  is  offered  to  neither,  as  before  I  have  made 
it  appear.  And  herein  we  have  Bishop  Bilson  consenting,  where  he 
says,  *  that  tlie  superior  power,  here  forbidden  to  be  resisted,  is  not 
the  prince's  will  against  his  laws,  but  agreeing  with  his  laws.  I 
t)ilnk  the  day  itself  is  not  more  clear  than  this  satisfaction,  to  all 
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ihat  can  be  concluded  out  of  that  text ;  so  the  foundation  of  all  that 
discourse  is  taken  from  it,  if  his  intent  was  thence  to  prore  mu 
lawfulness  of  resistance  of  instruments  of  arbitrariness  in  this 
kingdom. 

Let  us  also  consider  the  force  of  his  reasons,  whether  they  impngn 
this  point  in  hand.  He  says,  such  power  of  resistance  would  be  no 
fit  means  of  safety  to '  a  -state,  -  but  proye  a  remedy  worse  than  the 
diseases.  His  reasons,  1.  Because  it  doth  tend  to  the  overthrow 
of  that  order,  which  is  the  life  of  a  commonwealth ;  it  would  open  a 
way  to  people,  upon  the- like  pretences,  to  resist,  and  even  OTer^ 
throw  power  duly  administered.  %  It  may  proceed  to  a  change  of 
goTernment  3.  It  is  accompanied  with  the  evils  of  civil  war.  4. 
On  the  same  ground  the  two  houses  proceed  against  the  king,  may 
the  people  proceed  to  resistance  against  them,  accusing  them  not  to 
discharge  their  trust.  Lastly,  seeing  some  must  be  trusted  in  every 
state,  it  is  reason  the  highest  and  final  trust  should  be  in  the  highest 
powiBr.  These  are  his  main  reasons  on  which  he  builds  his  con^ 
elusion  against  resistance. 

•  To  his  first,  I  say,  it  were  strange,  if  resistance  of  destmcthrt 
disorder  should  tend  to  the  overthrow  of  order.  It  may,  for  the 
time,  disturb,  as  physick,  while  it  is  in  working,  disturbs  the  natural 
body,  if  the  peccant  humours  make  strong  opposition ;  but  sore  it 
tends  to  health,  and  so  doth  this  resistance  of  disorder  to  order. 
Neither  would  it  open  a  way  for  the  people  to  violate  the  powers  ; 
for  doing  right  can  open  no  way  to  the  doing  of  wrong.  If  any 
wicked  seditious  spirits  should  make  use  of  the  veil  of  justice  to 
cover  unnatural  rebellion,  shall  a  people^s  right  and  liberty  be  taken 
from  them  to  prevent  such  possible  abuse?  llather  let  the  foulness  of 
such  pretences  discover  itself,  so  God  and  good  men  will  abhor  them ; 
such  clokes  of  rebellion  have,  in  former  ages,  been  taken  oif,  and 
the  authors  brought  to  just  confusion,  without  the  expence  of  the 
liberties  of  this  kingdom. 

To  the  second,  must  not  instruments  be  resisted,  which  actually 
intend,  and  seek  a  change  of  goTernmcnt,  because  such  resistance 
may  proceed  to  a  change  of  government  ?  Is  not  an  unlikely  pos«. 
sibility  of  change  to  be  hazarded,  rather  than  a  certain  one  suffered  ?. 
But  1  say,  it  cannot  proceed  to  a  change  of  government,  unless  it 
exceed  the  measure  of  lawful  resistance ;  yea,  it  is  impossible  that 
resistance  of  instruments  should  ever  proceed  to  a  change  of  govern. 
ment ;  for  that  includeth  the  greatest  resistance  and  violation  of  the 
person  and  power  of  the  monarch,  the  lawfulness  of  which  I  utterly 
disclaim. 

Thirdly,  It  is  not  ever  accompanied  with  the  evils  of  civil  war,  but 
when  the  prince's  will  finds  enough  instruments  of  their  country's 
ruin  to  raise  it ;  and  then  the  mischiefs  of  that  war  must  light  on 
those  which  raise  it.  But  suppose  it  may  ensue,  yet  a  temporary 
evil  of  war  is  to  be  chosen  rather  than  a  perpetual  loss  of  liberty,  and 
subTersion  of  the  established  frame  of  a  government. 

In  the  fourth,  I  deny  the  parity  of  reason  ;  for  the  two  houses 
are  bodies  constituted  and  endowed  with  legislative  authority,  and 
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trust  of  preservation  of  the  frame,  by  the  fundamentals  of  thfelcing- 
dom  ;  which  the  people,  out  of  tho^se  houses,  are  not.  Again,  'the 
government  being  composed  of  a  threefold  consenting  power,  one  to 
restrain  the  exorbitance  of  another :  All  three  together  are  absolute' 
and  equivalent  to  the  power  of  the  most  absolute  monarch.  .  The* 
concurrent  will  of  all  three  makes  a  law,  and  so  it  is  the  kingdom's^ 
law.  .   ^ 

To  the  last,  I  answer.  In  every  state  some  must  be  trusted,  and 
the  highest  trust  is  in  him  who  hath  the  supreme  power.  These  two,' 
the  supreme  trust,  and  the  supreme  power,  are  inseparable;  and 
such  as  the  power  is,  such  is  the  trust ;  an  absolute  power  supposes 
an  absolute  trust !  A  power,  allied  with  the  connexion  of  another 
power,  as  here  it  is,  supposeth  a  trust  of  the  same  nature.  A  joint 
trust,  yet,  saving  the  supremacy  of  the  monarch,  so  far  forth  as  it 
may  be  saved,  and- not  be  absolute,  and  the  other's  authority  nul. 
lified.  It  may  be  further  argued,  that  it  being  the  prerogative  royal 
to  have  the  managing  of  the  sword,  that  is,  legal  force  in  the  king, 
dom ;  none  can,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  use  lawful  force,  either 
against  him,  or  any,  but  by  his  will ;  for  it  is  committed  to  him  by 
law\  and  to  none  but  whom  he  assigns  it  to  ;  so  that  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  putting  all  power  of  force  and  arms  into  his  trust,  have 
placed  him,  and  all  those  who  serve  him,  in  a  state  of  irresistibleness 
in  respect  of  any  lawful  force.  This  is  a  poi;it  much  stood  on,  and, 
on  this  ground,  the  parliament  now  assuming  the  disposing  of  the 
militia  by  an  ordinance,  it  is  complained  on,  as  a  usurping  of  what 
the  law  hath  committed  to  the  king,  as  his  prerogative ;  the  opposing 
of  which  ordinance,  by  a  commission  of  array,  was  the  beginning  of 
this  miserable  civil  war.  I  will  distinctly  lay  down  my  answer 
hereto,  submitting  it  to  every  impartial  judgment. 

1.  The  power  of  the  sword,  being  for  defence  of  the  laws,  by 
punishing  violators,  and  protecting  subjects,  it  is  subservient  to 
government,  and  must  needs  belong  to  him  who  is  intrusted  with  the 
government,  as  a  necessary  requisite,  without  which  he  cannot  per- 
form his  trust. 

2.  As  it  is  an  appendix  to  the  power  of  government,  and  goes 
along  with  it,  so  it  goes  under  the  same  terms,  belonging  to  the 
prince,  as  the  other  doth,  scil.  absolutely,  to  use  at  will,  where  the 
monarchy  is  absolute,  or  with  limitation,  to  use  according  to  law, 
•where  the  monarchy  is  limited ;  so  that,  in  this  government,  the  arms 
and  sword  of  the  kingdom  is  the  king's,  to  a  defined  use  committed 
to  him,  viz.  For  defence  of  the  law^s  and  frame  of  government 
established,  and  not  for  arbitrary  purposes,  or  to  inable  ministers  to 
execute  commands  of  mere  will. 

3.  The  two  houses,  in  vertuc  of  the  legislative  authority,  in  part 
residing  in  them,  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  laws  and 
government,  as  well  as  the  king:  And,  in  case  the  king  should  mis. 
employ  that  power  of  arms  to  strengthen  subverting  instruments ; 
or,  in  case  the  laws  and  government  be  in  apparent  danger,  the  king 
refusing  to  use  the  sword  to  that  end  of  preservation  for  which  it 
was  committed  to  him  3  I  say,  in  tlus  case,  the  two  estates  may,  by 
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an  extraordinary  and  temporary  ordinance,  assame  those  ams  w1iere« 
with  the  king  is  intrusted,  and  perform  the  king's  trust:  And, 
though  such  ordinance  of  theirs  is  not  formally  legal,  yet  it  if  emu 
nently  legal,  justified  by  the  very  intent  of  the  architects  of  the  gOTenu 
ment,  when,  for  these  uses,  they  committed  the  arms  to  the  king. 
And  no  doubt  they  may  command  the  strength  of  the  kingdom,  to 
save  the  being  of  the  kingdom :  For  none  can  reasonably  imagine  th« 
architectonical  powers,  wh?n  they  committed  the  power  of  govern* 
ment  and  arms  to  one,  to  preserve  the  frame  they  had  composed,  did 
thereby  intend  to  disable  any,  much  less  the  two  estates,  from  pre* 
serring  it,  in  case  the  king  should  fail  to  do  it  in  this  last  need,  And^ 
thus  doing  the  king's  work,  it  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  done  by  hia 
will ;  because,  as  the  law  is  his  will,  so  that  the  law  should  be  pre^ 
served  is  his  will,  which  he  expressed  when  he  undertook  the  govenu 
ment;  it  is  his  deliberate  will,  and  ought  to  be  done,  though  at  anjr 
time  he  oppose  it  by  an  after  will,  for  that  is  his  sudden  wiilj  as  Dr« 
Fern  himself,  Sect.  i.  doth  teach  us  to  distinguish. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Jn  Jiohat  cases  the  other  Estates  may^  withautj  or  against  the  King'*$ 
Personal  consent^  assume  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  9 

Sect.  1. 

Whether  it  be  lawful  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Magistrate^  per<m 

verting  his  power  to  a  wrong  endP 

"Wboeter  were  the  authors  of  that  book  lately  pnblished,  stiled, 
*  Scripture  and  reason  pleaded  for  defensive  arms,'  have  laid  new  and 
OTer-large  grounds  for  resistance.  Two  assertions  they  endeavour 
to  maintain :  First,  ^  Those  governors  (whether  supreme,  or  others) 
who,  under  pretence  of  authority  from  God's  ordinance,  disturb  the 
quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  godliness  and  honesty,  are  far  from  being 
God's  ordinance,  in  so  doing,  Sect.  iii.  Secondly,  this  tyranny,  not 
being  God's  ordinance,  they,  which  resist  it  even  with  arms,  resist 
not  the  ordinance  of  God.'  Hereon,  Sect,  iv.  They  free  christians^ 
even  in  the  Apostle's  time,  and  so  under  the  Roman  Emperors^  or 
any  other  government,  from  a  necessity  of  passive  subjection  in  case 
of  persecution  ;  affirming,  that  the  christians,  in  those  first  persecu* 
tions,  had  they  been  strong  enough,  might  have  used  arms  for  defence 
against  the  tyranny  of  their  emperors.  Their  ground  is  from  the 
reasons  used  by  the  apostle,  Rom.  xiii.  where  he  commands  subjec. 
tion,  and  forbids  resistance  to  the  higher  powers,  because  they  are 
God's  ordinance,  his  ministers,  for  praise  to  well  doers,  for  terror 
to  evil  doers.  But  I  must  profess  myself  to  dissent  from  them  in 
this  opinion,  conceiving,  that  the  apostle,  in  urging  those  reasons 
drawn  from  the  ends  of  power,  doth  intend  to  press  them  to  subjec. 
tion,  by  shewing  them  what  benefit  comes  to  men  by  authority  in 
its  due  use ;  and  not  to  shew  them  how  far  they  are  bound  to  be 
subject,  and  in  what  cases  they  may  resist :  For,  had  he  had  sock 
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t  me&ning  at  that  time,  when  the  gOTernors  did  altogether  cross  those 
ends  of  their  ordination,  he  had  taught  them  rather  a  doctrine  of 
resistance,  than  subjection.  Shall  we  conceive,  that  he  would  presi 
Subjection  to  powers  in  the  hands  of  heathens  and  persecutors,  if  h6 
had  not  intended  they  should  passively  be  subject  unto  them,  even 
under  those  persecutions?  Rather  I  approve  the  received  doctrine  of 
the  saints  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  who  could  never  find  this 
licence  in  that  place  of  the  apostle,  and  do  concur  with  Master  Bur. 
roughs,  professing  against  resistance  of  authority,  though  dbused : 

*  If  those  (saith  he,  in  his  answer  to  Dr,  Fern,  Sect,  ii.)  who  have 
^  power  to  make  laws,  make  sinful  laws,  slnd  so  give  authority  to 

*  any  to  force  obedience,  we  say,  here  there  must  be  either  flyiugp 

*  or  passive  obedience.'  And  again :  ^  We  acknowledge,  we  must 
'  not  resist  for  religion,  if  the  laws  of  the  land  be  against  it.'  But 
what  do  they  say  against  this  ?  In  making  such  laws  against  religion, 
the  magistrates  are  not  God's  ordinance;  and  therefore  to  resist 
is  not  to  resist  God's  Ordinance :  As  an  inferior  magistrate,  who  hath 
a  commission  of  power  for  such  ends,  is  resistible,  if  he  exceed  his 
commission,  and  abuse  his  power  for  other  ends ;  so  princes,  being 
God's  ministers,  and  having  a  deputed  commission  from  him  to 
such  ends  (viz.  the  promotion  of  godliness,  peace,  and  justice)  if 
they  pervert  their  power  to  contrary  ends,  may  be  resisted,  without 
violation  of  God's  ordinance.  That  I  may  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  this,  which  is  the  sum  of  their  long  discourse^  I  must  lay  it  down 
in  several  assertions. 

First,  I  acknowledge,  God's  ordinance  is  not  only  power,  but 
power  for  such  ends,  sciL  the  good  of  the  people. 

Secondly,  It  is  also  God's  ordinance,  that  there  should  be  in  men^ 
by  publick  consent  called  thereto,  and  invested  therein,  a  power  to 
chuse  the  means,  the  laws  and  rules  of  government  conducing  to  that 
end ;  and  a  judging,  in  relation  to  those  laws,  who  be  the  welL 
doers,  which  ought  to  be  praised,  and  who  tiie  evil  doers,  who 
ought  to  be  punished.  This  is  as  fully  God's  ordinance,  as  the  for* 
mer ;  for,  without  this,  the  other  cannot  be  performed. 

Thirdly,  When  they,  who  have  this  final  civil  judicaitnre,  shall 
censure  good  men  as  evil-doers,  or  establish  iniquity  by  a  law^ 
to  the  encouragement  of  evii.doers;  in  this  case,  if  it  be  a  subordi* 
nate  magistrate  that  doth  it,  appeal  must  be  made  (as  St.  Paul  did) 
to  the  supreme;  if  it  be  the  supreme,  which,  through  mistake,  or  cor* 
ruption,  doth  miscensure,  from  whom  there  lies  no  civil  appeal, 
then,  without  resistance  of  that  judgment,  we  must  passively  sub* 
mit.  And  he,  who  in  his  own  knowledge  of  innocency,  or  goodness 
of  his  cause,  shall  by  force  resist,  that  man  erects  a  tribunal  in  hit 
own  heart  against  the  magistrate's  tribunal ;  clears  himself  by  a  pii* 
vate  judgment  against  a  publick,  and  executes  his  own  sentence  bj 
force  against  the  magistrate's  sentence,  which  he  hath  repealed  and 
made  void  in  his  own  heart.  In  unjust  censures  by  the  highest  nuu 
gistrates,  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal,  but  to  God,  the  sentence 
cannot  be  opposed,  till  Crod  reverse  it,  to  whom  we  have  appealed. 
In  the  mean  time  we  mast  sttffer^  as  Christ  did,  notwithstanding  our 
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appeal,  1  Pet.  ii.  23.  and  so  must  we,  notyi'ithstanding  our  appeal^ 
1  Pet.  ir.  19.  for  he  did  so  for  our  eicample.  If  an  appeal  to  Crod^ 
or  a  censure  in  the  judgment  of  the  condemned,  might  gi?e  him  power 
of  resistance,  none  would  be  guilty,  or  submit  to  the  magistrate's 
censure,  any  further  than  they  please.  I  desire  those  authors,  before 
they  settle  their  judgment  in  such  grounds  (which,  I  fear,  will  bring 
too  much  scandal)  to  weigh  these  particulars:  First,  their  opinion 
takes  away  from  the  magistrate  the  chief  part  of  God's  ordinance, 
scil,  power  of  definiti?e  judgment  of  laws  and  persons,  who  are 
the  good,  and  who  the  bad,  to  be  held  so  in  civil  proceedings* 
Secondly,  They  justify  the  conscience  of  papists,  hereticks,  and 
grossest  malefactors,  to  resist  the  magistrate,  in  case  they  be  per^ 
suaded  their  cause  be  good.  Thirdly,  they  draw  men  off  from  tlie 
commands  of  patience  under  persecution,  and  conforming  to  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  in  their  patient  enduring  without  verbal,  er  real 
opposition,  though  Christ  could  not  have  wanted  poWer  to  have  done 
it,  as  he  tells  Peter,  Fourthly,  They  deprive  the  primitive  and 
modern  martyrs  of  the  glory  of  sutfering,  imputing  it  either  to  their 
ignorance,  or  disability.  Fifthly,  It  is  a  wonder,  that  since,  in 
Christ's  and  his  Apostles  time,  there  was  so  much  use  of  this  power 
of  resistance,  they  would  by  no  express  word  shew  the  christians 
this  liberty,  but  condemn  resistance  so  severely.  Sixthly,  There 
is,  in  the  case  of  the  parliament  now  taking  up  arms,  no  need 
of  these  offensive  grounds,  religion  being  now  a  part  of  our  national 
law,  and  cannot  suffer,   but  the  law  must  suffer  with  it. 

Sect.  II. 

1.  When  arms  ought  not  to  be  assumed, 
2.  fVhen  they  may  be  assumed. 

Now  to  the  proposed  question  I  answer.  First,  Negatively,  scU.  /. 
It  ought  not  to  be  done  against  all  illegal  proceedings,  but  such 
which  are  subversive  and  unsufierable.  Secondly,  Not  publick  re. 
sistance,  but  in  excesses  inducing  publick  evils.  For  to  repel  private 
injuries  of  the  highest  nature  with  publick  hazard  and  disturbance, 
will  not  quit  cost,  unless  in  a  private  case  the  common  liberty  be 
struck  at.  Thirdly,  not  when  the  government  is  actually  subverted, 
and  a  new  form  (though  never  so  injuriously)  set  up,  and  the  people 
already  engaged  in  an  oath  of  absolute  subjection  ;  for  the  remedy 
comes  too  late,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  makes  the  former 
irrerocable  by  any  justifiable  power,  within  the  compass  of  that 
oath  of  God  :  This  was  the  case  of  the  Senate  of  Rome,  in  St.  Paul's 
time.  Secondly,  affirmatively:  I  conceive  three  cases,  when  th« 
other  estates  may  lawfully  assume  the  force  of  the  kingdom,  the 
king  not  joining,  or  dissenting,  though  the  same  be  by  law  commit. 
ted  to  him :  First,  When  there  is  invasion  actually  made,  or  immi. 
nently  feared,  by  a  foreign  power.  Secondly,  When  by  an  intestine 
faction  the  laws  and  frame  of  government  are  secretly  undermined, 
or  openly  assaulted :  In  both  these  cases,  the  being  of  the  govenu 
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ment  being  endangered,  their  trust  binds,  as  to  assist  the  king  in  se^ 
curing,  so  to  secure  it  by  themselves,  the  king  refusing.  In  extreme 
necessities,  the  liberty  of  voices  cannot  take  place,  neither  ought  a 
negative  voice  to  hinder  in  this  exigence,  there  being  no  freedom 
of  deliberation  and  choice,  when  the  question  is  abodt  the  last  end : 
their  assuming  the  sword,  in  these. cases,  is  for  the  king,  whose  being 
(as  king)  depends  on  the  being  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  being  in^A 
terpretatively  his  act,  is  no  disparagement  of  his  prerogative. 
Thirdly,  in  case  the  fundamental  rights  of  either  of  the  three  estates 
be  invaded  by  one  or  both  the  rest,  the  wronged  may  lawfully  as. 
sume  force  for  its  own  defence :  because  else  it  were  not  free,  but 
dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  other.  Also  the  suppression  of 
either  of  them,  or  the  diminishing  of  their  fundamental.rights,  carries 
with  it  the  dissolution  of  the  government:  Apd  therefore  those 
grounds,  which  justify  force  to  preserve  its  being,  allow  this  case^ 
which  is  a  direct  innovation  of  its  being  and  frame, 

CHAP.  VII- 

Where  the  Legal  Power  of  Final  Judging  in  these  cases  doth 
reside^  in  case  the  three  Estates  differ  about  the  same? 

Sect.  I. 

7^^  Question  stated.     Determination  of  the  Question. 

In  this   question  (for  our  more  distinct  proceeding)  some  things 
are  necessarily  to  be  observed :  First,  That  we  meddle  not  here 
with  the  judicature  of  questions  of  an  inferior  nature,  viz.  Such  as 
are  betwixt  subject  and  subject,  or  the  king  and  a  subject,  in  a  mat. 
ter  of  particular  right,  which  may  be  decided  another  way,  without 
detriment  of  the  publick  frame,  or  diminution  of  the  privileges  of 
either  of  the  three  estates.     Secondly,  difference  is  to  be  made  even 
in  the  questions   of  utmost  danger.     First,  For  it  may  be  alledg. 
ed   to  be  either  from  without,   by  Invasion  of  foreign  enemies, 
or  by  a  confederacy  of  intestine  subverters,  in  which  neither  of  the 
three  estates  are  alledged  to  be  interested,  and  sot  he  case  may  be 
judged  without  relation  to  either  of  them,  or  detriment  to  their  pri- 
vileges.     Here  I  conceive  a  greater  latitude  of  power  may  be  given 
to  some  to  judge  without  the  other;  for  it  infers  not  a  subordinating 
of  any  of  the  three  to  the  other.  Secondly,  Or  else  it  may  be  alledg. 
ed  by  one  or  two  of  the  estates  against  the  other,  that,  not  content- 
ing itself  with  the  powers  allowed  to  it  by  the  laws  of  the  govern- 
ment,  it  seeks  io  swallow  up,  or  intrench  on  the  privileges  of  the 
other,  either  by  immediate  endeavours,  or  else  by  protecting  and  in. 
teresting  itself  in  the  subversive  plots  of  other  men-    Thirdly,  In 
this  case  we  must  also  distinguish  betwixt.  First,  Authority  of  rais. 
Ing  forces  for  defence  against  such  subversion,  being  known  and 
evident:  Secondly,^ and  authority  of  j udging  and  final  determining, 
that  the  accused  estate  is  guilty  of  such  design  and  endeavour  of  sub* 
version,  when  it  is  denied  and  protested  against-    This  last  is  the 
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Iparticular  in  this  question  to  be  cbnstdered ;  not,  whether  the  peopM 
are  bound  to  obey  the  authority  of  two,  or  one  of  the  legislathre  es* 
tatet,  in  resisting  the  subrersiTe  estates  of  the  other,  being  apparent 
and  Self-evident?  Which  I  take  in  this  treatise  to  be  clear.  Bot, 
When  such  plea  of  subyersion  is  more  obscure  and  questionable, 
which  of  the  three  estates  hath  the  power  of  ultimate  and  supreme 
judicature,  by  vote  or  sentence  to  determine  it  against  the  other  i 
So  that  the  people  are  bound  to  rest  in  that  determination,  and  accor* 
dingly  to  give  their  assistahce,  eo  nonUney  because  it  is  by  such 
power  so  noted  and  declared. 

For  my  part,  in  so  great  a  cause,  if  my  earnest  desire  of  publlck 
good  and  peace  may  justify  me  to  aeliTer  my  mind,  I  will  prescribe 
to  the  Tery  question ;  for  it  includes  a  solecism  in  goTemment  of  t 
mixed  temperature :  to  demand  which  estate  may  cliallenge  this  power 
of  final  determination  of  fundamental  controversies  arising  betwixt 
them,  is  to  demand  which  of  them  sliall  be  absolute.  For  I  conceirc^ 
tliat,  in  the  first  part  hereof,  I  have  made  it  good,  that  this  final  ut- 
tnost  controversy,  arising  betwixt  the  three  legislatiye  estates,  can 
have  no  legal  constituted  judge  in  a  niixed  government :  For,  in  such 
difference,  he  who  affirms,  that  the  people  ate  bound  to  follow  ikm 
judgment  of  the  king  against  that  of  the  parliament,  destroys  the 
mixture  into  absoluteness.  And  he  who  affirms,  that  they  are 
bound  to  cleave  to  the  judgment  of  the  two  houses  against  that  of 
the  king,  resolves  the  monarchy  into  an  aristocracy,  or  democracy, 
according  as  he  places  this  final  judgment.  Whereas  I  take  it  to  bo 
an  evident  truth,  that,  in  a  mixed  government,  no  power  is  to  be 
attributed  to  either  estate^  which  directly^  or  by  necessary  con# 
•equence,  destroys  the  liberty  of  the  others 

Sect.  II< 

tiiMSohdion  of  the  Arguments^  piaeing  ii  in  the  King;   and  ofth0 
argumerUi  piadng  M  in  the  imo  Hausei. 

Tet  it  is  strange  to  see  how,  in  this  epidemical  division  of  th^ 
kingdom,  the  abettors  of  both  parts  claim  this  uncOncessibleju4gment4 
But  let  us  leave  both  sides,  pleading  for  tliat  which  we  can  grant 
neither,  and  weigh  the  strength  of  their  arguments^ 

First,  Dr.  Fern  lays  down  two  reasons,  why  this  final  judgment 
lllould  belong  to  the  king:  I.  Monarchy,  says  he,  Sect  V«  settles 
the  chief  power  and  final  judgment  in  one.  This  position  of  his  can 
be  absolutely  true  no  where,  but  in  absolute  monarchies :  And,  la 
efiect,  his  book  knows  no  other  than  absolute  government.  2.  See* 
ing  some  one  must  be  trusted  in  every  state,  ^  It  is  reason,  says  he^ 
Sect.  V.  the  highest  and  final  trust  should  be  in  the  highest  and  %fu 
preme  power.'  I  presume  by  final  trust,  he  means  the  trust  of  dc* 
termining  these  supreme  and  final  disagreements  :  And  accordingljT 
I  answer,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  one  be  trusted  with  a  banding 
power  of  judicature  in  these  cases ;  for,  by  the  foundations  of  tUt 
government,  none  is,  yea^  bom  can  be  trosted  with  it  ^  for  to  isit 
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tend  a  mixed  goTernment,  and  yet  to  settle  the  last  resolution  of  all 
judgment  in  one,  is  to  contradict  their  very  intention.  Neither  in  a 
constituted  government  must  we  dispose  of  powers  according  to  the 
guess  of  our  reason,  for  men's  apprehensions  are  rarious  :  the  doctor 
thinks  this  power  fittest  for  the  king  ;  his  answers  judge  it  fittest  for 
the  two  houses,  and  give  their  reasons  for  it  too.  Powers  must 
there  reside,  where  they  are  de  facto  by  the  architects  of  a  goyeriu 
ment  placed.  He  who  can  bring  a  fundamental  act  stating  this  power 
in  any,  says  something  to  the  matter  *  but,  to  give  our  conjectures 
\v'here  it  should  be,  is  but  to  provide  fuel  for  contention. 

On  the  contrary,  the  author  of  that  which  is  called, '  A  full  answer 
to  the  doctor,'  hath  two  main  assertions  placing  this  judgment  in  the 
two  houses. 

1.  The  final  and  casting  result  of  this  state's  judgment  concerning 
what  these  laws,  dangers,  and  means  of  prevention  are,  resides  ii| 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  says  he,  p.  10. 

2.  In  this  final  resolution  of  die  state's  judgment,  the  people  are 
to  rest,  ibidem^  p&ge  14.  Good  Lord  I  What  extreme  opposition 
is  between  these  two  sorts  of  men?  If  the  maintenance  of  these 
extreams  be  the  ground  of  this  war,  then  our  kingdom  is  miserable^ 
and  our  government  lost,  which  side  soever  overcome :  For  I  have, 
more  than  once,  made  it  good,  that  these  assertions  are  destructive  on 
both  sides.  But  I  am  rather  persuaded,  that  these  officious  propugners 
overdo  their  work,  and  give  more  to  them  whose  cause  they  plead, 
than  they  ever  intended  to  assume :  Nay,  rather  give  to  every  one 
their  due,  give  no  power  to  one  of  these  three  to  crush,  and  undo 
the  other  at  pleasure.  But  why  doth  this  answer  give  all  that  to  the 
two  houses,  which  heretofore  they  would  not  sufier,  when  the  judges 
in  the  case  of  ship  money  had  given  it  to  the  king?  Sure,  when 
they  denied  it  to  him,  they  did  not  intend  it  to  themselves.  1.  He 
tells  us.  In  them  resides  tlie  reason  of  the  state:  And  that  the  same 
reason  and  judgment  of  the  state,  which  first  gave  this  government 
its  being  and  constitution ;  therefore  all  tlie  people  are  to  be  led 
by  it,  and  submit  to  it  as  their  publick  reason  and  judgment. 

I  answer :  If  by  state  he  mean  the  whole  kingdom,  I  say,  the 
reason  of  the  two  houses,  divided  from  the  king,  is  not  the  reason 
of  the  kingdom,  for  it  is  not  the  king's  reason,  who  is  the  head  and 
chief  in  the  kingdom^  If  by  state  be  meant  the  people,  then  it  must 
be  granted,  that,  as  far  forth  as  they  represent  them,  their  reason  is 
to  be  accounted  the  reason  of  the  kingdom,  and  doth  bind  so  far 
forth  as  the  publick  reason  of  the  kingdom  can  bind,  after  they  have 
restrained  their  reason  and  will  to  a  condition  of  subjection ;  so  that, 
put  the  case  it  be  the  reason  of  the  state,  yet  not  the  same  wiiich  gave 
this  government  its  being ;  for  then  it  was  the  reason  of  a  state,  yet 
free,  and  to  use  their  reason  and  judgment  in  ordaining  a  govern, 
ment.  But  now  the  reason  of  state  is  bound  by  oath  to  a  government, 
and  not  at  liberty  to  resolve  again ;  or  to  assume  a  supreme  power 
of  judging,  destructive  to  the  frame  of  government  they  have  es- 
tablished, and  restrained  themselves  unto.  Their  reason  is  ours, 
so  far  as  they  are  an  ordained  representative  body :   Bat  I  have  be. 

YOL.   IX.  B  b 
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ibre  demonstrated,   that,  in  this  frame,  the  houses  could  not  b€ 
Ordained  a  legal  tribunal  to  pass  judgment  in  the  last  case :  For 
their  the  architects,  by  gliding  them  that  judicature,  had  subordinated 
fhe  king  to  them,  and  so  had  constituted  no  monarchy;    S.  He  argues, 
the  parliament  being  the  court  of  supreme  judicature,  and  the  king's 
great  and  highest  council,  therefore  that  is  not  to  be  denied  to  it, 
trhich  inferior  courts  ordinarily  have  power  to  do,  ▼iz.  to  judge 
matters  of  right  between  the  king  and  subject,  yea,  in  the  highest 
case  of  all :   The  king's  power  to  tax  the  subject  in  case  of  danger^ 
and    his   being  sole  judge   of  that  danger,   was  brought  to  cogni- 
sance,   and  passed  by   the  judges  in  the  exchequer.      I   answer, 
1.   There  is  not  the    same    reason    betwixt    the   parliament   and 
other  courts.     In   these  the  king  is  judge,   the  judges  being  de* 
puted   by   him,  and  judging   by   his  authority;    so   that,   if  anj 
of  his  rights  be  tried  before  them,  it  is  his  own  judgment,  and 
he  judges  himself;  and  therefore  it  is  fit  he  should  be  bound  by  his 
own  sentence:  But,  in  parliament,   the  king  and  people  are  judges, 
and  not  by  an  authority  derived  from  him,  but  originally  invested  in 
themseWes.     So  that,  when  the  two  estates  judge  without  him  in 
any  case  not  prejudged  by  him,   it  cannot  be  called  his  judgment 
(as  that  of  the  other  courts,  being  done  by  his  authority),  and,  if  he 
be  bound  by  any  judgment  of  the  two  estates  without  him,   he  is 
bound  by  an  external  power  which  is  not  his  own ;   that  is,  he  is 
subordinated  to  another  power  in  the  state  where  he  is  supreme,' 
which  is  contradictory.     ^.  In  other  coarts,   if  any  case  of  right 
be  judged  betwixt  him  and  the  subject,  they  are  cases  of  particular 
rights,  which  diminish  not  royalty,  if  determined  against  hira:  Or, 
If  they  pass  cases  of  general  right   (as  they  did  in  that  of  ship- 
money)  it  is  but  declaratively  to  shew  what  is  by  Jaw  due  to  one 
and  tlie  other;   yet  their  judgment  is  revocable,    and  liable  to  a 
repeal  by  a  superior  court,  as  that  was  by  parliament.     But,  if  the 
king's  prerogatives  should  be  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  the  two 
estates,  the  king  dissenting,  then  he  should  be  subject  to  a  sentence 
in  the   highest    court,    and    so  irremediable;    a  judicatory  should 
be   set  up  to  determine  of  his  highest  rights    without  him,  from 
which   he  could  have    no  remedy.     Thus  main   causes  may  be  al. 
ledged,  why,    though   other  courts  do  judge   his   rights,    yet   the 
two  estates  in  parliament  (without  him)   cannot;    and  it  is  from  no 
defect  in  their  power,  but  rather  from  the  eminency  of  it,  that  they 
cannot.     If  one  deputed  by  common  consent  of  three  doth,  by. 
the  power  they  have  given  them,    determine  controversies  between 
those  three,  it  is  not  for  either  of  them  to  challenge  right  to  judge 
those  cases,  because  one  who  is  inferior  to  them  doth  it.     Indeed 
if  the  power  of  the  two  houses  were  a   deputed  power,    as   the 
power  of  other  courts  is,   this  argument  were  of  good  strength; 
but,  they  being  concurrents  in  a  supreme  court  by  a  (  ower  originall j 
f heir  own,  I  conceive  it  hard  to  put  the  power  of  final  judgment 
in  all  controversies  betwixt  him  and  them  exclusively  or  solely  into 
their  bauds. 
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Sect.  III.  .   . 

What  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  contention  9 

If  it  be  demanded,  then,  how  this  cause  can  be  decided  ?  And 
which  way  must  the  people  turn  in  such  a  contention  ?  I  answer, 
if  the  non.dectsion  be  tolerable,  it  must  remain  undecided,  whilst 
the  principle  of  legal  decision  is  thus  divided,  and  by  that  dinsiotk 
each  suspends  the  other's  powen  If  it  be  such  as  is  destructiTC,  aud 
necessitates  a  determination,  this  must  be  evident;  and  then  eveiy 
person  must  aid  that  part,  which,  in  his  best  reason  and  judgment^ 
stands  for  publick  good  against  the  destructive.  And  the  laws  and 
government  which  he  stands  for,  and  is  sworn  to,  justify  and  bear 
him  out  in  it,  yea  bind  him  to  it.  If  any  wonder  I  should  justify 
a  power  in  the  two  houses,  to  resist  and  command  aid  against 
any  agents  of  destructive  commands  of  the  king,  and  yet  not  allow 
them  power  of  judging  when  those  agents  or  commands  are  destruc. 
tive:  I  answer,  I  do  not  simply  deny  them  a  power  of  judging  and 
declaring  this ;  but  I  deny  them  to  be  a  legal  court  ordained  to  jud^ 
of  this  case  authoritatively,  so  as  to  bind  all  people  to  receive  and 
rest  in  their  judgment  for  conscience  of  its  authority,  and  becau^ 
they  have  voted  it.  It  is  the  evidence,  not  the  power  of  their  voles, 
must  bind  our  reason  and  practice  in  this  case.  We  ought  to  con- 
ceive their  votes  the  discoveries  made  by  the  best  eyes  of  the  king, 
dom,  and  which,  in  likelihood,  should  see  most :  But,  when  they 
vote  a  thing  against  the  proceedings  of  the  third  and  supreme  estate, 
our  consciences  nfust  hare  evicknce  of  truth  to  guide  them,  and 
not  the  sole  authority  of  votes,  and  that  for  the.  reason  so  often 
alledged. 
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And  for  placing  the   Executive  Potter  in  the  Princs  alone, 
I^ndoD,  printed  in  the  Year  1680.     Folio,   coutaiaing  one  page. 


T  W  II  ERE  AS  the  grand  convention  of  the  Estates  of  England,  haT« 
asserted  the  people's  ri^ts,  by  declaring,  *  That  the  late  King  James 

*  the  Second,  having  endeavoured  tp  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 

*  kingdom,  by   breaking  the  original   contract  between  king  aiM 

*  people,  and,  by  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  having 

*  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out 

*  B  b  « 
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^  out  of  this  kingdom y  has  abdicated  the  goTernment ;  and  that  th« 
'  throne  is  thereby  vacant.'  For  vFhich  misgoTernment,  he  bat 
forfeited  the  trust  of  the  regal  inheritance  of  the  executive  power^ 
both  in  himself,  and  in  his  heirs,  lineal  and  collateral ;  so  that  the 
same  is  devolved  back  to  the  people,  who  have  also  the  legislative 
authority,  and  consequently  may  of  right  give,  and  dispose  thereof^ 
by  their  representatives,  for  their  future  peace,  benefit,  security,  and 
government,  according  to  their  good.will  and  pleasure*  And,  foras- 
much as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  at  all  times,  but  in  this  dangerous 
conjuncture  especially,  that  the  government  be  speedily  settled  on 
sure  and  lasting  foundations ;  and  consequently  that  such  person  or 
persons  be  immediately  placed  in  the  throne,  in  whom  the  nation  has 
most  reason  to  repose  an  intirc  confidence;  it,  therefore,  now  lier 
upon  us  to  make  so  judicious  a  choice,  that  we  may,  in  all  human 
probability,  thereby  render  ourselves  a  happy  people,  and  give  our 
posterity  cause  to  rejoice,  when  they  read  the  proceedings  of  this 
wise  and  grand  convention,  Wlho  is  it,  therefore,  that  has  so  highly 
merited  the  love  and  good  opinion  of  the  people,  the  honour  of 
wearing  the  crown,  and  swayiug  the  scepter  of  this  land,  as  his  il. 
lustrious  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  ?  Who,  with  so  great  ex. 
pence,  hazard,  conduct,  courage,  aud  generosity,  has  happily  rescued 
us  from  popery  and  slavery,  and,  with  so  much  gallantry,  restored 
us  to  our  ancient  rights,  religion,  laws,  liberties,  and  properties ;  for 
which  heroick  action,  we  can  do  no  less,  in  prudence,  honour,  and 
gratitude,  than  praj  him  to  accept  our  crown. 

II.  It  is  better  to  settle  the  exercise  of  the  government  in  one 
who  is  not  immediate  in  the  line,  than  in  one  that  is.  1.  Because 
it  is  a  clear  asserting  of  a  fundamental  right,  that  manifests  the  con. 
stitution  of  the  English  government,  and  covers  the  subjects  from 

?rranny  and  slavery.  2.  It  cuts  off  the  dispute  of  the  pretended 
rince  of  Wales.  3.  The  old  succession  being  legally  dissolved, 
and  a  new  one  made,  the  government  is  secured  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  Papist. 

III.  The  making  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  king  and 
queen  jointly,  is  the  nation's  gratitude  and  generosity ;  and,  by  re- 
continuing  the  line  in  remainder,  is  manifested  the  inestimable  value 
the  people  have  for  the  two  princesses,  notwithstanding  the  male, 
administration  of  their  unhappy  father. 

•  IV.  The  present  state  of  Europe  in  general,  and  of  these  king, 
doms  in  particular,  requires  a  vigorous  and  masculine  administration^ 
To  recover  what  is  lost,  rescue  what  is  in  danger,  and  rectify 
what  is  amiss,  cannot  be  effected,  but  by  a  prince  that  is  consum. 
mate  in  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war.  Though  the  prince 
and  princess  be  king  and  queen  jointly,  and  will  equally  share  the 
glory  of  a  crown,  and  we  the  happiness  of  their  auspicious  reign  ; 
yet  the  wisdom  of  the  grand  convention  is  manifested,  first,  In 
placing  the  executive  power  in  one  of  them,  and  not  in  both ;  for  two 
persons  equal  iu  authority,  may  differ  in  opinion,  and  consequently 
in  command;  and  it  is  evident,  no  man  can  serve  two  masters. 
Secondly,  It  is  highly  necessary  and  prudent^  rather  to  vest  the  ad. 
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ministration  in  the  husband,  than  in  the  wife.  1.  Because  a  man,  by 
nature,  education,  and  experience,  is  generally  rendered  more  ca. 
pable  to  gOTern,  than  the  woman ;  therefore,  %  The  husband  ought 
rather  to  rule  the  wife,  than  the  wife  the  husband,  especially  con. 
tidering  the  tow  in  matrimony.  3.  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  not 
more  proper  to  govern,  as  he  is  man  and  husband  only,  but  as  he  is 
a  man,  a  husband,  and  a  prince  of  known  honour,  profound  wisdom^ 
undaunted  courage,  and  incomparable  merit ;  as  he  is  a  person  that 
is  naturally  inclined  to  be  just,  merciful,  and  peaceable,  and  to  do 
all  publick  acts  of  generosity  for  the  ad?ancement  of  the  interest 
and  happiness  of  human  societies,  and  therefore  most  fit,  under 
heaven,  to  have  the  sole  executive  power. 
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'OD  by  no  word  binds  any  people  to  this,  or  that  form  of  govern, 
ment,  till  they  by  their  own  act  bind  themselves. 

None  ought  to  advance  the  greatness  of  his  sovereign,  with  the 
publick  detriment. 

The  end  of  magistracy  is  the  good  of  the  whole  body,  head  and 
members  conjunctly ;  but,  if  we  speak  divisim^  then  the  good  of 
the  society  is  the  ultimate  end ;  and,  next  to  that,  as  conducent  to 
that,  the  governor's  greatness  and  prerogative. 

The  measure  of  our  government  is  acknowledged  to  be  by  law ; 
and  therefore  the  king  cannot  confer  authority  to  any  beyond  law ; 
so  that  those  agents,  deriving  no  authority  from  him,  are  mere 
instruments  of  his  will,  unauthorised  persons,  in  their  assaults, 
robbers. 

King  Charles  the  First's  declaration  at  Newmarket,  1641,  says, 
^at  the  law  is  the  measure  of  his  power, 
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.  There  is  no  absolute  authority,  where  there  is  no  absolute  sub- 
jection due ;  and  there  can  be  no  absolute  subjection  due  where* 
there  is  no  absolute  authority.  No  man  wants  authority  to  defend 
his  life  against  him,  who  has  no  authority  to  take  it  away  ;  but  no 
man  whatsoerer  has  any  j  ust  authority,  that  is,  any  authority  at  all^ 
to  take  it  away  contrary  to  law. 

He,  that  resists  the  usurpations  of  men,  does  not  resist  the  ordi.' 
nance  of  God,  which  alone  is  forbidden  to  be  resisted ;  but  acts  of 
arbitrary  and  illegal  Tiolence  are  the  usurpations  of  men,  therefore 
may  be  resisted. 

We  are  bound  not  to  part  with  our  lives,  but  to  defend  them  ; 
unless,  when  the  laws  of  God,  or  our  country,  require  us  to  lay  them 
down. 

Voluntary  slavery  is  a  sin  against  the  law  of  nature,  which  no 
man,  in  his  right  mind,  can  be  guilty  of. 

Self-defence  never  did  any  mischief  in  this  world,  and  it  is  im. 
possible,  that  one  man's  righting  himself  can  do  another  man  wrong ; 
the  mischief,  that  happens  in  that  case,  is  wholly  to  be  charged  upon 
those,  that  invade  men's  lives  and  liberties,  and  thereby  put  them 
upon  a  necessity  of  defending  them. 

Every  man  has  the  right  of  self-preservation  as  intire  under  civil 
government,  as  he  had  in  a  state  of  nature*  Under  what  government 
soever  I  live,  I  may  still  kill  another  man,  when  I  have  no  other 
way  to  preserve  my  life  from  unjust  violence,  by  private  hands.  Now 
the  hands  of  subordinate  magistrates,  employed  in  acts  of  illegal 
violence,  are  private  hands,  and  armed  with  no  manner  of  authority 
at  all ;  of  which  this  is  a  most  convincing  proof,  that,  they  may  be 
hanged  by  law,  for  such  acts,  which  no  man  can  or  ought  to  suffer, 
for  what  he  does  by  authority ;  for  illegal  violence  is  no  part  of  their 
office. 

'  What  can  be  more  contrary  to  reason,  and  the  government  of  the 
world,  yea,  to  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  Almighty  God,  than  that 
some  thousands,  or  millions  of  people,  should  be  so  subjected  to  the 
power  of  one  man,  of  the  same  infirmities  with  themselves ;  and, 
}]i  case  he  should  command  all  their  throats  to  be  cut,  they  are 
obliged  under  the  pain  of  no  less  than  damnation,  by  a  thing  called 
passive  obedience,  to  submit  their  necks  tamely  to  the  blow! 

Kings  were  made  to  govern  and  protect  the  people,  not  to  destroy 
them  ;  but  I  never  heard  that  the  people  were  made  for  kings. 

Ah,  but  some  do  object,  the  corporation  oath  binds  us  to  be  passive, 

the  design  whereof  I   shall  here  inquire  into,  viz.     This  oath  was 

made  quickly  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  froip 

fin  unnatural  rebellion  ;  and  a  Popish  king  was  not  then  thought  of, 

King  Charles  the  Second  being  as  likely  or  likelier  to  live,  than  the 

late  King  James.   And  can  it  be  thought  this  oath  was  made  with 

any  other  design,  than  to  prevent  the  like  rebellion,  for  the  future; 

*  that,  as  soon  as  we  were  delivered  from  one  unreasonable  tyranoT 

and  oppression,  we  should  run  ourselvrs   wilfully  into  another? 

Which  is  in  ofTect,  if  this  oath  is  to  be  taKon  in  the  strictest  sensf, 

or,  at  least,  standing  to  the  mercy  of  the  prince,  whether  he  will  Ue 

^0  or  no ;  can  any  man  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  think,  the  legislators 
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designed,  by  this  oath,  to  hind  themselves  and  the  community  to  be, 
so  passive,  that,  if  the  king  endeavoured  to  cut  our  throats,  or  over- 
throw the  laws,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  subject,  and  endeavoured 
to  bring  in   popery  and  slavery,    we  should   stand  still,   and  let" 
him  ?    J^t  all  the  world  judge,  whether  it  can  with  any  reason  b«, 
thought. 

tf  an  absolute  monarch  should  degenerate  into  so  monstrous  un. 
natural  a  tyranny,  as  apparently  to  seek  the  destruction  of  the  whole^ 
community,  then  such  community  may  negatively  resist  such  subver-* 
slon,  and,  if  constrained  to  it,  positively  resist  such  endeavours,  and. 
defend  themselves  by  for^ie  against  any  instruments  whatsoever,  for 
the  effecting  thereof. 

First,  David  did  so,  when  pursued  by  Saul,  he  made  negative  re- 
sistance by  flight ;  and  doubtless,  if  negative  would  not  have  served 
the  turn,  he  intended. 

Secondly,  To  make  positive  resistance,  else  why  did  he  strengthen 
himself  by  forces,  but  by  that  force  of  arms  to  defend  himself?  If  then, 
he  might  do  it  for  his  particular  safety,  much  rather  may  it  be  done 
for  the  publick,  especially  in  a  limited  monarchy. 

Resistance  ought  not  to  be  made  against  all  illegal  proceedings^ 
but  such  which  are  subversive  and  unsuflerable,  as  when  there  is  an' 
invasion  actually  made,  or  eminently  feared,  by  a  foreign  power,  or 
when,  by  an  intestine  faction,  the  laws  and  frame  of  government  are 
secretly  undermined  or  openly  assaulted ;  in  both  these  cases,  the  be- 
ing of  the  government  being  indangered,  the  people's  safety  and  trust 
bind  them,  as  well  to  assist  the  king  in  securing,  as  to  secure  it  by 
themselves,  the  king  refusing. 

A  monarch  acting  according  to  his  power,  not  exceeding  the  au- 
thority which  God  and  the  laws  have  conferred  on  him,  is  no  way 
to  be  opposed  either  by  all  or  any  of  his  subjects,  but  in  conscience 
to  God's  ordinance  obeyed.     This  is  granted  on  all  sides. 

The  prince  is  bound  to  the  laws,  on  the  authority  whereof  his  au- 
thority depends,  and  to  the  laws  he  ought  to  submit. 

The  end  of  a  king  is  the  general  good  of  his  people,  which  he  not 
performing:,  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  king. 

The  obligation  of  an  oath  is  dissolved  by  the  cessation  of  the  mat, 
tor  of  it,  or  by  any  remarkable  change  about  the  principal  cause 
of  the  oath;  the  obligation  of  a  nation's  allegiance  to  their  prince 
can  be  nothing  else,  but  his  being  in  actual  capacity  to  command 
and  protect  them.  Whensoever,  therefore,  this  actual  capacity  is 
changed  then  the  obligation  to  obedience  must  be  changed  also. 

The  reciprocal  obligation,  there  is  between  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple, binds  the  one  to  protection  and  just  government,  and  the 
other  to  tribute  and  obedience  ;  and  those  duties  of  protection  and 
obedience  appear  to  be  correlative :  so  the  law  has  appointed  reci. 
procal  oaths  to  be  taken  for  the  better  inforcing  the  performance  ot 
these  respective  duties,  that  is,  the  coronation  oath  on  the  king'^ 
part,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  subjects,  which  is  an  agree- 
ment or  covcuaot  between  king  and  people.   All  agreements  are  co^ 
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Tenants,  but  much  more  that,  which  hath  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
to  bind  it. 

I  ask,  whether  it  is  not  as  reasonable,  a  king  conspiring  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  his  people,  by  breaking  his  oath  or  contract,  and 
destroying  the  very  foundation  of  gorernment,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
bringing  in  popery  and  slavery,  as  the  late  King  James  did,  he 
should  forfeit  and  lose  the  right  of  governing,  as  that  the  people  con« 
spiring  against  him  should  suffer  death  ? 

I  ask,  whether  the  authority  which  is  inherent  in  our  kings  be 
boundless  and  absolute,  or  limited  and  determined  ?  So  that  the  acts 
which  they  do,  or  command  to  be  done,  without  that  compass  and 
bounds,  be  not  only  sinful  in  themselves,  but  invalid,  and  not  autha* 
ritative  to  others. 

The  word  loyal  comes  from  the  French  word  la  loi^  which  is  to 
be  legal,  or  true  to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he 
that  obeys  the  commands  of  his  prince,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  is  so  far  from  being  loyal,  that  he  is  an  illegal  person,  and  a 
betrayer  of  the  known  laws  of  his  country, 

Passive  obedience  is  popery  established  by  law,  whenever  the  prince 
shall  please,  and  by  consequence  slavery ;  whereas  the  subjects  of  En. 
gland  never  were  slaves  in  any  particular,  nor  ever  would  be  in  the 
darkest  times  of  popery. 

I  ask,  where  was  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  when  Qaeeii 
Elisabeth  assisted  the  Hollanders  against  their  lawful  sovereign  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  when  she  assisted  the  Protestants  of  France  at  a 
vast  charge,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Henry  the 
Third,  and  in  King  Charles  the  First's  reign,  the  expedition  of  Ro. 
chel  was  carried  on  by  king  and  parliament,  and  cordially 
agreed  to  by  the  fathers  of  our  church,  and  yet  the  Protestants 
of  France  could  never  pretend  to  any  such  privileges  as  England 
can  justly  claim? 

The  late  King  James's  life  has  been  but  one  continued  and  formed 
conspiracy  against  our  religion,  laws,  rights,  and  privileges;  and  what 
can  be  expected  from  such  a  prince,  who  is  a  Romanist,  and  has.vio, 
lated  his  oath  before  God  and  man,  and  endeavours  to  reestablish 
himself  with  the  sword,  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants 
that  over  the  world  produced  ? 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  monarchy  was  originally  instituted  by  God 
Almighty,  or  that  we  are  commanded  to  obey  kings,  exclusively  to 
ail  other  government, 

I  ask,  where  was  there  such  a  thing  as  a  king  for  the  first  sixteen 
hundred  years  and  upwards,  which  is  to  the  deluge,  or  for  several 
hundred  years  after  it  ?  The  first  king,  at  least  the  first  mentioned  in 
holy  writ,  is  Nimrod,  of  the  posterity  of  Cham,  who  began  his  khig^ 
dom  in  the  second  century  after  the  flood;  whose  kingdom  was  fomu 
ded  by  force  and  violence ;  so  that  the  very  foundation  of  monarch/ 
seems  to  be  laid  from  this  person,  which  makes  but  little  {or  jure  A^ 
vino.  If  kings  are  by  divine  appointment,  is  it  not  rational  to  believe 
ibfit  Qod  would  have  commanded  all  the  yfovl^  to  hfive  b^ngorerned 
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by  kings,  or  at  least  the  christian  world,  and  haTe  giren  them  a 
particular  law  to  govern  by  ? 

If  monarchy  he  jure  divinoy  then  all  other  goyernment  is  sinful. 

Allegiance  is  due  to  him  from  whom  we  receive  protection.  This  is 
allowed  on  by  all  the  world  ;  else  why  do  men,  after  having  sworn 
allegiance  to  their  native  prince,  and  going  into  another  country, 
swear  allegiance  to  the  prince  thereof? 

Allegiance  is  due  to  a  king  in  possession,  who  is  called  a  king  de 
fadOj  and  treason  may  be  committed  against  him,  as  well  as  against 
a  king  by  regular  descent ;  and  yet,  by  the  law,  treason  cannot  be 
committed  against  the  rightful  heir,  who  is  called  a  king  de  jure^ 
who  is  out  of  possession  of  the  crown,  and  all  judicial  and  polu 
tical  acts,  done  by  a  king  de  fado^  are  as  valid  and  obligatory, 
as  if  they  had  been  done  by  a  rightful  king,  in  actual  possession  of 
the  throne.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  all  such  acts  done  by  a 
king  dejurcy  who  is  not  in  possession  of  the  crown,  are  totally  void. 
In  like  manner,  the  law  prefers  the  peace  and  order  of  the  polity, 
before  the  particular  rights  of  the  king  himself;  and  the  great  end 
of  the  regal  authority,  and  of  the  law  itself,  is  the  quiet  and  pros, 
perity  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  aphorism,  that  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the 
supreme  law,  and  therefore  to  be  preferred  before  titles  to  8uc« 
cession. 

The  succession  of  the  crown  of  England  is  not  by  divine  right,  but 
by  political  institution  ;  and  all  the  prerogatives  and  authorities  of 
the  crown  belong  to  the  successor  de  facto ^  and  not  to  the  heir  de 
jure^  or  ex  ordine,  being  out  of  possession ;  and  that  allegiance  is 
due  in  such  case  to  the  former,  and  not  to  the  latter. 

All  the  proofs  that  are  brought  out  of  the  gospel,  for  obedience 
to  princes,  do  confirm  this  maxim  of  our  law;  for  neither  ourSa* 
viour  or  his  apostles  bid  christians  enquire  into  the  right  and  title 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  obey  them,  under  what  government,  it 
was  thc'ir  lot  to  fall,  for  few  of  them  could  pretend  a  legal  title  to 
the  crown. 

I  challenge  all  the  passive  obedience  and  jure  divino  men  in  En. 
gland,  nay  in  the  whole  world,  to  answer  these  assertions  and  propo. 
sitions,  and  prove  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  jure  divinoy 
by  scripture,  law,  or  reason.  When  these  are  proved,  I  dare  be 
bold  to  affirm  the  nation  will  send  for  the  late  King  James,  and 
submit  to  his  yoke,  and  lay  down  their  necks  upon  the  block,  and 
stand  to  the  mercy  of  the  French  and  Irish  dragoons,  to  cut  their 
throats. 

I  conjure  all  the  dissatisfied  persons,  in  their  majesty's  dominions, 
to  be  satisfied  with  these  assertions  and  propositions,  or  to  answer 
them,  and  shew  sound  reason  for  their  dissent  from  the  present  go* 
vemment ;  for  a  wilful  schism  in  the  state  is  a  sin,  and  he  that  en. 
deavours  to  sow  dissensions  amongst  the  people,  and  to  draw 
fheir  majesties  subjects,  from  their  true  allegiance,  is  guilty  of  a 
double  sin. 
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Tenants,  but  much  more  that,  which  hath  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
to  bind  it. 

I  ask,  whether  it  is  not  as  reasonable,  a  king  conspiring  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  his  people,  by  breaking  his  oath  or  contract,  and 
destroying  the  very  foundation  of  goTernment,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
bringing  in  popery  and  slavery,  as  the  late  King  James  did,  he 
should  forfeit  and  lose  the  right  of  governing,  as  that  the  people  con^ 
spiring  against  him  should  suffer  death  ? 

I  ask,  whether  the  authority  which  is  inherent  in  our  kings  be 
boundless  and  absolute,  or  limited  and  determined  ?  So  that  the  acts 
which  they  do,  or  command  to  be  done,  without  that  compass  and 
bounds,  be  not  only  sinful  in  themselves,  but  invalid,  and  not  autho. 
ritative  to  others. 

The  word  loyal  comes  from  the  French  word  la  loiy  which  is  to 
be  legal,  or  true  to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he 
that  obeys  the  commands  of  his  prince,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  is  so  far  from  being  loyal,  that  he  is  an  illegal  person,  and  a 
betrayer  of  the  known  laws  of  his  country, 

Passive  obedience  is  popery  established  by  law,  whenever  the  prince 
shall  plea^,  and  by  consequence  slavery ;  whereas  the  subjects  of  En. 
gland  never  were  slaves  in  any  particular,  nor  ever  would  be  in  the 
darkest  times  of  popery. 

I  ask,  where  was  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  when  Queen 
Elisabeth  assisted  the  Hollanders  against  their  lawful  sovereign  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  when  she  assisted  the  Protestants  of  France  at  a 
vast  charge,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Heory  the 
Third,  and  in  King  Charles  the  First's  reign,  the  expedition  of  Ro. 
chel  was  carried  on  by  king  and  parliament,  and  cordially 
agreed  to  by  the  fathers  of  our  church,  and  yet  the  Protestants 
of  France  could  never  pretend  to  any  such  privileges  as  England 
can  justly  claim? 

The  late  King  James's  life  has  been  but  one  continued  and  formed 
conspiracy  against  our  religion,  laws,  rights,  and  privileges;  and  what 
can  be  expected  from  such  a  prince,  who  is  a  Romanist,  and  has  vio. 
lated  his  oath  before  God  and  man,  and  endeavours  to  re-establish 
himself  with  the  sword,  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants 
that  over  the  world  produced  ? 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  monarchy  was  originally  instituted  by  God 
Almighty,  or  that  we  are  commanded  to  obey  kings,  exclusively  to 
ail  other  government, 

I  ask,  where  was  there  such  a  thing  as  a  king  for  the  first  sixteen 
hundred  years  and  upwards,  which  is  to  the  deluge,  or  for  several 
hundred  years  after  it?  The  first  king,  at  least  the  first  mentioned  in 
holy  writ,  is  Nimrod,  of  the  posterity  of  Cham,  who  began  his  king^ 
dom  in  the  second  century  after  the  flood;  whose  kingdom  was  foun« 
ded  by  force  and  violence ;  so  that  the  very  foundation  of  monarchy 
seems  to  be  laid  from  this  person,  which  makes  but  little  for  jure  (Um 
vino.  If  kings  are  by  divine  appointment,  is  it  not  rational  to  believe 
ibai  Qod  would  have  commanded  all  the  world  to  have  been  governed 
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cliange  the  gOTernment  and   religion  of  the  kingdom,    which   It 
the  plot. 

Nor  \f  ill  the  more  impudent  of  them  dony  the  thing  in  general, 
but  much  the  contrary,  i|;isulting  to  us  with  TertulliarVs  Implcvimtu 
omnia  against  the  old  Pagans.      We  fill  your  courts,  your  armies, 
your  navies  ;  it  must  take,  you  cannot  avoid  it;  it  is  a  just  cause  to* 
extirpate  hereticks,  root  and  branch. 

But  one  (and  may  be  the  worst)  part  of  the  plot  has  failed  them  ;' 
they  resolved  to  surprise  you,  to  make  a  night's  work  of  it,  to  let* 
you  and  your's  nerer  see  day  more  (for  such  deeds  become  darkness) 
as  they  did  in  France  and  Ireland,  in  those  most  bloody   massacres ' 
of  poor  harmless  Protestants.     But  God,  the  infinitely  good  and 
gracious  God,   that  hath  always  watched  over  this  poor  island,  an 
hundred  times   designed  to  destruction,   and  whose   eye  pierceth>* 
through  the  secrets  of  men,  hath,  notwithstanding  the  greatness,  as' 
well  as  multitude  of  our  sins  (not  to  be  equalled  by  any  thing  but 
his  patience  and  compassion)  discovered  this  impious  conspiracy,' 
we  hope,  too  early  for  the  plotter's  purpose ;  he  has  beaten  up  our 
quarters,  and  given  us  the  alarm,  if  we  will  take  it.    Methinkswe 
should,  when  the  noise  of  fire  and  sword  is  in  our  ears ;  when  W0 
cannot  walk  the  streets  without  danger  of  being  stabbed,  nor  sleep  in 
our  houses  for  fear  of  being  burned ;  witness  the  dreadful  fire  of 
London,  the  fire  of  Southwark,  and  that,  the  other  day,  of  Lime. 
house,  where  three  poor  souls  were  burned  quick,  to  say  nothing  of 
forty  attempts  they  hare  made  in  other  places.     To  which  let  me  add 
the  design,  in  general,  of  massacring  all  the  best  people  in  the  kingi^ 
dom,  begun,  and  amply  confirmed,  in  the  most  barbarous  murder  of 
that  worthy  knight,  and  judicious  magistrate,  Sir  Edmundbury  God^ 
frcy  ;  and  here  i  must  stay  a  while.     Murder  is  a  great  sin  against 
God  and  our  neighbour  ;  but,  alas  !  what  induced  them  to  it  here  ? 
Sir  Kdmundhury  Godfrey  was  one  of  the  mildest  men  to  these  bloody 
Papists,  that  was  in  commission  for  the  peace ;  for,  though  he  hated 
arbitrary  power,  and  Popery,  as  the  cause  or  effect  of  it,  yet  a  man 
for  a  due  liberty  to  all  sober  people,  pretending  tenderness  of  con- 
science, and  saved  them  from  many  a  pinch  on  that  score ;  hoping, 
as  many  more  did,  that,  after  an  hundred  years  experience,  inter. 
marriages,  conversation,    and  large  indulgence,   they  were  grown 
wiser,  if  not  more  christian,  than  to  cut  their  way  to  government 
through  blood,    and   kill  for  religion    (pardon  me  the  use  of  the 
word  about  popery,  that  has  nothing  of  religion,  but  the  name);  but 
gratitude  restrains  not  men  of  this  stamp,  their  principle  knows  no 
kindred,  no  obedience,  no  obligation,  that  stands  in  the  way  of.  their 
conspired  dominion.     Well,  but  was  it  that  they  would  be  rerenged 
of  him,  for  having  courage,  courage  I  say,  as  the  world  goes,  to  take 
depositions,  upon  oath,  of  their  devilish  plot  ?  But  where  is  the  crime 
here,  which  can  properly  give  their  act  the  term  of  revenge,  since 
examination  is  neither  judgment  nor  execution?  Even  a  saint  is  not 
injured  to  be  examined,  much  less  a  papist :  Innocency  gets  on  trial, 
If  falsly  accused  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case,  for  truth  seeks  no  corners^ 
por  yet  ditches  to  lay  a  murdered  man  in,  after  ha?ing  strfin^led  iuqi 
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in  the  house  for  the  purpose.  What  then  can  be  the  plain  English  of 
the  business  but  this,  that  they  concluded,  his  former  kindness,  thos 
abused,  would  for  ever  disengage  him  for  ihe  future ;  and  that,  tinc« 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  stifle  the  evidence  he  had,  and 
might  yet  have  produced  (for  he  acknowledged  to  some,  he  had  been 
both  tampered  with  and  menaced)  they  would  strangle  him  ;  which  is 
such  a  demonstration,  that  their  folly,  as  well  as  malice,  hath  given 
of  the  whole  to  be  true,  that  none  can  now  deny  it  to  be  a  plot, 
but  those  that  are  of  it,  or  will  lose  by  the  discovery. 

But  some  say,  he  killed  himself.    That  is  a  likely  business  in. 
deed ;  for  what  I  pray  ?  a  sober,  charitable,  judicious  man.     O, 
but  he  was  melancholy;  that  is,  he  was  a  serious. man.     But  why 
now  more  melancholy  than  ever?  Because  he  had  wronged  the  inno. 
cent  Papists.     Is  that  it?  Where  is  the  wrong?  Is  it,  that  he  heard 
what  persons,  upon  oath,  declared  of  the  moft  horrid  conspiracy 
that  ever  was  on  foot  in  the  world,  but  the  murdering  of  the  Son  of 
God  ?  But,  be  this  deposition  true  or  false,  it  was  his  duty  and  place 
to  take  it,  he  was  sworn  to  do  it,  it  was  a  great,  and  the  best  part  of 
his  office;  he  had  deserved  a  plotter's  punishment  to  have  refused 
the  thing.     Here  is  no  yirulency,  suborning  of  evidence,  condemniiqr 
or  murdering  them,  in  all  this.     Where  is  the  sin  then,  that  should 
trouble  his  conscience?  But  they,  that  will  murder,  will  lie  to  cover  it. 
Besides,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  strangled,  and  his  neck  broke 
before   stabbed,    because  he   could   neiUier  strangle  himself,  nor 
break  his    neck,   after    he   was    stabbed  through  his  heart,  nor 
stab  himself  after  he  was  strangled,  and  his  neck  broke.   More* 
over,  had  he  been  stabbed  before  dead,  or  soon  after,  blood  would 
have  appeared  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  on  which  he  lay,  or  on  tha 
ground,  it  being  a  dry  place,  or  on  his  cloaths ;  but  no  blood  was 
to  be  seen,  and  when  the  sword  was  drawn  out  of  his  body,  whi^ 
his  murderers  put  in  to  palliate  the  butchery,  nothing  issued  from 
him  but  a  dark  water,  as  is  usual,  where  blood  is  congealed,  as  liis 
doubtless  was,  before  he  was  stabbed ;  for,  we  are  of  opinion,  there 
was  a  good  time  betwixt  strangling  and  stabbing  him,  and  that  the 
latter  was  upon  great  deliberation,  and  that  on  purpose  to  hide  the 
actors,  and  cast  the  murder  upon  himself.     O  Ix)rd  God  !  that  ever 
men  should  be  so  much  the  children  of  the  devil,  as  first  to  murder, 
then  charge  it  upon  the  innocent  soul  murdered.     But  the  devil  was 
ever  a  fool,  and  so  in  this ;  for,  besides  what  we  have  observed,  this 
further  is  to  be  said,  they  that  killed  him  would  have  us  think  it  was 
himself,  because  ueither  cloaths,  nor  money,  nor  rings,  were  taken 
away.     True,  but  though  they  that  are  concerned  in  the  plot  wanted 
neither  his  cloaths,  nor  money,  nor  rings,  to  carry  it  on,  yet  thej 
took  what  they  wanted,  and  they  wanted  what  they  took  with  a  wit» 
ness,  and  that  was  his  pocket-book  of  depositions  and  examinations; 
which  puts  it  out  of  doubt,  that  they,  that  were  so  much  concerned 
in  them,  both  murdered  him  and  took  it ;  for  none  can  think  that 
Father  Conyers,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  confessor,  taking  the  air 
over  hedge  and  ditch  to   Primrose  Hill,  dropt  just  upon  him,  and 
pickt  his  pockets  of  the  book«  Well,  but  why  may  be  not  have  hang. 
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«d  himself,  and  his  kindred,  to  save  his  estate,  stabbed  him  after* 
wards,  and  carried  him  thither  ?  This  is  deadly  cunning ;  but  why 
was  his  pocket.book  only  wanting,  wherein  the  plotters  were  con- 
cerned ?  Tricks  will  not  do  here*  Furthermore,  why  did  they  not 
keep  his  gold,  silver,  and  rings,  that  were  found  in  his  pocket,  but 
expose  them  ?  Why  not  strip  him  iiv  some  degree,  make  wound  in 
his  sword^rm,  and  hack,  bend,  or  break  his  sword,  that  it  might 
look  like  robbery  ?  But,  last  of  all,  why  should  they  carry  him  out 
exactly  as  he  used  to  go,  quite  dressed,  and  want  a  band,  especially 
since  they  were  so  punctual  as  to  take  his  sword,  belt,  gloves,  and 
stick,  with  them  ?  He  went  out,  in  the  morning,  with  a  great  laced 
band,  none  was  found,  as  well  as  the  book  of  examinations.  Of  that 
we  have  already  spoke ;  for  the  band,  it  is  a  plain  case  they  Strang, 
led  him,  and  being  a  long-necked  man,  and  wearing  an  high  strong 
collar,  he  struggling  to  save  himself,  and  they  striving  to  dispatch  him 
that  way,  the  band  was  torn  in  the  fray,  and,  to  have  let  it  go  so^ 
had  been  to  have  told  the  story  too  plainly  ;  that  is,  that  the  man 
was  strangled  to  death  by  violence,  and  that  the  stab  of  his  own  sword 
was  an  after.trick  to  cover  the  business. 

Thus  this  poor  gentleman,  but  worthy  and  brave  patriot,  ended 
his  days,  by  the  assassinating  hands  of  Papists,  whose  butchery 
made  him  the  common  martyr  of  his  religion  and  country,  and  hit 
death  is  to  us  the  earnest  of  their  cruelty  ;  in  him  they  have  massa. 
cred  us  all,  we  must  take  it  to  ourselves,  and  can  no  more  be  un« 
concerned  in  his  death,  than  disinterested  in  the  cause  of  it. 

The  plot  is  opened,  the  tragedy  is  begun,  our  wives  are  afTrightedp 
our  children  cry,  no  man  is  sure  of  his  life  a  day  ;  the  choice  is  only, 
what  death  we  shall  die,  whether  be  stabbed,  strangled,  or  bum^« 
Thi^  consternation  and  insecurity  must  needs  obstruct  all  commerce, 
scare  people  from  following  their  lawful  occasions,  deter  all  officers 
of  justice  from  their  duty,  and,  in  fine,  dissolve  human  society,  and 
reduce  the  world  into  its  first  chaos. 

For  the  Lord's  sake,  let  us  consider  our  condition,  let  us  all  tura 
to  the  Jjord  with  unfeigned  repentance,  let  us  look  and  cry  to  him 
for  help,  that  he,  who  has  discovered,  would  confound  this  bloody 
conspiracy,  and  shew  mercy,  and  bring  us  deliverance,  that  we 
may  yet  see  his  salvation,  and  serve  him  all  the  days  of  our  lives ; 
and,  in  order  to  our  security,  these  things  are  earnestly  requested 
of  you : 

1 .  Take  effectual  care  to  preserve  the  king ;  they  say,  and  we 
believe,  he  is  not  for  their  turn.  We  would  not  have  him^  for  his 
take  and  ours.  In  order  to  this,  pray  find  out  the  Ahithophels,  the 
dangerous  men  about  him ;  you  know  who  they  are,  be  free  and  bold, 
prize  your  time,  the  conjuncture  is  great. 

2.  Vote  an  address  to  the  king,  to  banish  all  Irish  Papists  out  of 
the  army,  navy,  and  kingdom,  by  such  a  day,  and  all  Papists  out  of 
the  City  of  London,  whose  gross  ignorance,  and  base  desperateness, 
renders  them  the  fittest  men  for  assassinations.  Besides,  it  Is  a 
•hame,  that  the  children  and  kindred  of  Irish  rebels,'  if  not  some  of 
them  the  very  men  themselves  that  were  actors  in  that  horrid  maa^ 
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sacre,  in  the  year  1641)  about  thirty  .seven  years  since,  in  whici 
above  three.hundred  thousand  Protestants  were  murdered  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  should  be  em- 
ployed either  in  the  English  army  or  navy  ;  but  more  scandalous  is 
jt,  that  St.  James's  should  bo  their  head  quarters,  and  the  park 
.turned  into  an  Irish  walk.  What  do  so  many  Irish  Papists,  Teigs, 
and  rebels,  do  swarming  there  ?  No  good  to  be  sure ;  their  parts, 
courage,  and  skill,  can  invite  no  man  of  any  worth  to  entertaia 
ihem  ;  it  must  only  be  their  ignorance,  and  cowardly  cruelty,  which 
makes  them  instruments  of  mischief,  and  fit  to  be  used  by  those  that 
love  foul  play.  But,  that  poor  dissenting  Protestants  should  be  daily 
molested  and  pillaged,  for  the  sake  of  their  peaceable  consciences^ 
whilst  Teagues,  ftnd  Irish  rebels,  go  by  whole  droves  under  the  nose 
of  king  and  duke,  in  their  royal  park,  and  walks  of  pleasure,  is  aU 
most  insupportable.  Is  this  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
discountenance  Popery  ?  Expede  Herculem, 

3.  For  God's  sake,  call  for  the  plot ;  look  thoroughly  and  strictly 
into  it ;  fear,  nor  favour  no  man,  Jiat  justitiay  but  fear  God ;  do 
what  you  do,  as  in  his  presence,  to  whom  you  must  render  an  ac» 
•count ;  it  is  the  great  action  of  your  life,  discharge  your  trust,  and 
quit  yourselves  now  like  men.  This  has  been  the  perpetual  troubler 
of  our  Protestant  Israel ;  as  you  would  see  God  with  comfort,  and 
secure  your  posterity  from  civil  and  spiritual  tyranny,  slip  not  thi^ 
opportunity  God  has  so  wonderfully  cast  into  your  hands ;  be  not 
found  despisers  of  his  providence,  neither  be  you  careless,  or  fearful 
of  improving  it ;  now  or  never :  Ilad  they  you  on  this  lock,  and  at 
this  advantage,  you  nor  yours  should  never  see  day  more.  What 
once  you  could  not  have  so  well  done,  they  have  now  made  easy 
and. necessary  for  you  to  do;  and,  what  before  you  scarcely  might 
do,  is  now  become  your  duty.  Be  not  cheated  by  a  sacrifice ;  let 
not  the  lives  of  two  or  three  plotters  be  the  ransom  of  the  rest,  or 
your  satisfaction;  it  is  not  blood,  but  security,  prospect,  future 
safety,  an  eternal  prevention  of  the  like  miseries  for  tlie  future ; 
otherwise,  we  shall  only  sit  down  with  the  peace  and  joy  of  fools, 
and  fat  ourselves  sacrifices  witli  more  security  against  their  next 
slaughter.     Therefore, 

4.  Raise  the  trained^bands,  and  let  them  be  put  not  so  much  as 
into  the  hands  of  men  popishly  affected ;  for  those  men  that  would 
pull  off  the  vizard,  in  case  Popery  prevailed  ;  tliat  otherwise  keep 
their  credit  by  not  discovering  themselves,  are  the  most  dangerous  to 
be  trusted  ;  1  fear  Popery  thus  entering,  more  than  any  other  way* 
Examine  the  counties  well,  for  some  of  base  principles  are  intrustecU 

5.  Let  there  be  power  given  to  raise  auxiliaries,  that  such  honest 
Protestant  gentlemen,  as  are  willing,  at  their  own  charges,  volunta. 
rily  to  serve  their  couutry,  by  raising  troops  or  companies,  or  senr^ 
ing  in  them,  may  be  ))ermitted  and  encouraged  so  to  do. 

6.  Let  every  Protestant  family  be  well  armed,  and  every  Popish 
family  be  utterly  disarmed ;  they  have  tried  our  usage  of  arms  with 
ease,  we  theirs  with  cruelty  enough. 

7«  Let  there  b«  an  act^  with  a  strict  penalty,  that,  after  such  a 
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ttay,  no  gun.smifh  shall  sell  guns  or  pistols;  cutlers,"  swords  or 
daggers ;  and  drjr-salters,  gunpowder  or  bullets,  without  license  of 
the  aldermen  of  the  wards  in  London,  or  some  chief  officer,  if  in 
any  other  corporation ;  and  that  the  person  so  buying  them  shall, 
before  the  said  officer,  subscribe  a  sufficient  test  against  Popery^ 
but,  more  especially,  that  no  Papist  b«  suffered  to  make  or  sell  any 
such  implements  of  war. 

8.  That  care  be  taken  to  prevent  fraudulent  conveyances  of  estates 
by  Papists,  to  escape  the  law,  where  they  have  done  mischief ;  for 
this  is  to  cheat  the  government,  and  invalidate  the  law. 
•  9.  That  it  shall  'be  treason  for  any  Papist  to  entertain  a  priest, 
Jesuit,  or  seminary  in  their  house,  because  mortal  enemies,  by  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  to  the  civil  government.  Consider  of  the  Swedish 
law,  X)T  some  other  way  to  clear  the  land  of  all  of  them ;  let  us  buy 
them  Out  to  be  safe.  t 

10.  That  in  all  schools,  particularly  in  universities,  care  be  taken 
to  educate  youth  in  a  just  abhorrence  of  Romish  principles,  espc. 
jcially  the  Jesuit's  hnmoral  morals,  shewing  the  inconsistency  thereof 
with  human  nature,  reason,  and  society,  as  well  as  pure  and  meek 
Christianity,  of  which  there  has  been  great  neglect. 

11.  That  our  youth  be  not  suffered  to  travel  abroad,  but  between 
twelve  and  sixteen,  and  that  under  the  conduct  of  approved  Protes- 
tants ;  for  the  present  way  of  education  is  chiefly  in  pleasure  and 
looseness,  which  makes  way  for  atheism  or  Popery,  no  religion  or 
fsihe  religion. 

12.  That  speedy  care  be  tak^n  to  release  all  oppressed  Protest, 
tants  in  this  kingdom  ;  and,  'since  the  Papists  mark  all  Protestants 
out  for  one  fate,  and  esteem  them  one  body  of  hereticks,  that  they 
may  be  as  one  body  of  protestancy  against  that  common  enemy. 
This  is  the  language  of  God's  present  providence  ;  those,  that  with, 
stand  it,  are  such  as  love  Rome  better  than  London;  every  Protest 
tant,  dissenter  or  not,  has  the  same  thing  to  say  against  popery; 
Agree  then  so  far,  and  let  a  general  negative  creed  be  concluded 
npon,  and  from  thence  let  some  general  positive  truths  be  considered 
of,  in  order  to  a  better  understanding  among  them.  For  this  pur- 
pose, let  there  be  a  select  assembly  of  some  out  of  all  persuasions, 
in  which  these  two  proposals  may  be  duly  weighed,  that  whosoever 
believe,  and  own  what  shall  be  therein  contained,  shall  be  reputed 
and  protected  as  true  Protestants. 

Lastltf^  and  more  especially,  let  all  the  laws  in  force  against  immo- 
rality be  speedily  and  effectually  executed.  It  is  sin,  which  is  the 
disease  and  shame  of  the  nation;  we  have  forgotten  God,  and  cast  hit 
•law  behind  us,  and  we  deserve  not  this  beginning  of  deliverances 
Our  pleasures  have  been  out  gods,  and  to  them  we  bow,  and  hatfc 
little  or  no  religion  at  heart ;  therefore  it  is  that  iniquity  abounds^ 
and  in  that  variety  too,  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  no  kingdom  can  pa- 
rallel. Blush,  O  heavens,  and  be  astonished,  O  earth !  A  people 
loved  of  God,  and  so  often  saved  by  his  wonderful  providences,  are 
become  the  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  of  the  world. 
Liet  us  repent  in  dust  and  ashes ;  let  us  turn  to  God,  from  the  bot- 
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torn  of  our  hearts,  with  the  ferTent  loTe  and  good  workt  of  our  mar* 
tyred  ancestors ;  or  their  life,  doctrine,  and  death  will  rise  up  ia 
judgment  against  us,  and  God  will  yet  suffer  their  and  our  enemies 
tb  swallow  us  up  quick.  And  be  assured,  as  looseness  and  debauch^ 
ery  were  designed  by  the  Papists,  as  a  state-trick,  to  dispose  the 
ininds  of  the  people  to  receive,  or  at  least  suffer  Popery,  that,  to 
say  true,  cannot  live  with  better  company  ;  so  the  discouragement  of 
it,  and  cherishing  of  all  virtuous  persons,  with  a  serious  and  hearty 
prosecution  of  the  fore.mentioned  proposals,  will  stop,  and  in  time 
wear  it  out  of  the  kingdom;  for  Popery  fears  nothing  more  than  light, 
inquiry,  and  sober  living.  Hear  us,  we  beseech  you,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake ;  take  heart,  we  will  never  leave  you,  do  not  you  leave 
us ;  provide  for  the  king,  provide  for  the  people ;  for  God  alone 
knows,  when  wc  lie  down,  if  we  shall  ever  rise,  or,  when  we  go 
forth,  if  we  shall  ever  return.  Remember  the  massacre  of  Paris,  in 
which  so  many  thousands  fr*ll,  and,  with  them,  that  brave  admiral, 
Coligni  .*  Infkmy  enough,  one  would  think,  to  shame  the  party,  did 
they  know  such  a  thing ;  but,  instead  of  that,  it  was  meritorious^ 
yea,  it  is  a  subject  of  triumph :  Look  into  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
and,  among  the  other  rare  feats  performed  by  christian  kings  against 
infidels,  this  massacre  of  Paris,  now  about  an  hundred  years  old,  is 
to  be  found  ;  and  so  careful  w&s  the  designer  to  do  it  to  the  life,  that 
he  has  not  omitted  to  shew  us,  how  the  noble  admiral  was  flung  dead 
out  of  tlie  window  into  the  street,  to  be  used  as  people  use  cats  and 
dogs  ia  Protestant  countries,  but  good  enough  for  an  heretick,  whom 
the  worse  they  use,  the  better  they  are.  But,  to  shew  they  own  the 
plot,  and  glory  in  the  action,  for  fear  one  not  read  in  the  storjr 
should  take  Coligni  for  Jezabel,  they  have  gallantly  explained  the 
action  upon  the  piece,  and  writ  his  name  at  large. 

But  there  is  a  cruelty  nearer  home,  no  less  barbarous,  the  Irish 
massacre,  in  1641  ;  nay,  it  exceeded,  First^  in  number  ;  there  were 
above ' three-hundred  thousand  murdered.  Next^m  that  no  age  or 
sex  was  spared  ;  and,  lastly^  in  the  manner  of  it.  It  was  general 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  and,  as  they  were  more  savage,  so  more 
cruel ;  they  spared  not  either  sick,  or  lying-in  women  |  they  killed 
poor  infants,  and  innocent  children,  tossing  some  upon  their  swords, 
skeens,  and  other  instruments  of  cruelty;  flinging  others  into  rirers, 
and,  taking  several  by  the  legs,  dashed  their  brains  out  against  walla 
or  rocks.  O  J^ord  God,  avenge  this  innocent  blood  ;  it  still  cries* 
But,  that  these  actors  of  this  tragedy,  or  their  bloody-minded  off« 
spring,  should  swarm  in  England,  be  pensioners  here,  as  if  they 
were  the  old  soldiers  of  the  queen,  men  of  eighty-eight,  cripples  of 
loyalty,  laid  up  for  their  good  services,  and  St.  James's  their  hospi- 
tal, this  scandalises  us.  We  think  them  the  worst  cattle  of  their 
country,  and  pray,  that  there  may  be  an  exchange,  that  you  would 
prohibit  their  importation,  instead  of  more  useful  beasts.  For  the 
bloody  massacre  of  Piedmont,  you  have  it  at  large  described  by  Sir 
Samuel   Morland.. 

Bnt  we  must  never  forget  the  horrid  murder  of  Henry  the  Third 
and  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  our  king's  renowned  grandfatlier 
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Atid  woald  to  God  our  king  would  consider,  that  all  his  humanitj 

to  them  can  never  secure  hjm  from  their  stroke ;    they  were  both 

better  Catholicks,  and  yet  both  assassinated :  The  first  a  bred  Papist, 

yet  because  he  would  not  murder  all  the  Hugonots  or  Protestants  of 

his  kingdom,  and  his  known  best  subjects,  they  did  as  much  for  him : 

The  last  was  their  conrert,  all  they  seemed  to  desire  of  him,  and 

all  they  can  expect  from  our  king,  yet  how  did  they  use  him  ?  They 

did  twice  assassinate  him,  and  the  last  time  killed  him.     What  se. 

curity  then  can  any  prince  promise  to  himself  from  men,  that  make 

not  the  profession  of  the  same  religion  a  protection  to  them  that 

own  it,   but  upon  humours  or  suspicions  of  their  own,  or  to  intro. 

duce  another  person  or  family,  more  immediately  under  their  influ. 

ence,  and  disposed  to  their  turn,  will  make  no  scruple  of  killing  him? 

What  slaves  are  kings  with  such  men,  and  under  such  a  religion ) 

Let  not  the  mildness  of  our  prince  be  thus  abused  ;  shew  yourselves 

his  great  and  best  council  in  this  conjuncture,  and  deliver  him  from 

these  men   of  ingratitude :    Men  that  will  never  be  contented,  but 

with  that  which  they  must  not  have ;  of  such  qualifications,  that 

what  may  be  esteemed  ambition,  revenge,  or,  interest,  in  all  other 

parties,  is  a  settled  principle  with  them.    This  their  greatest  doctors 

tell  us,  and  to  excite  men  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  they  declare  all  such 

acts  more  than  ordinarily  meritorious.    But  what  hold  can  we  have  of 

such  men,  that  have  no  conscience  ?  This  conclusion  looks  hard,  and 

besides  their  practice,  for  if  that  were  always  to  cast  the  scale, 

it  would  go  hard  with  many  Protestants  too ;    it  is  their  avowed 

doctrine,  they  glory  in  it,  and  make  it  our  reproach  to  have  any  such 

.thing.     I  say,  that  Papists  have  no  conscience,  or  no  use  of  con« 

science  in  their  religion,  which  is  the  same  thing ;  for  what  is  con. 

science,  but  the  judgment  a  man  makes  in  himself  of  religious 

matters,  according  to  the  knowledge  given  him  of  God ;  but  this  is 

out  of  doors  with  them,  it  is  heresy ;  authority  rules  them,  not  truth; 

as  if  a  man  were  to  be  credited  for  his  age,  not  for  his  reason. 

Conscience  is  a  domestick  and  private  judge,  dangerous  to  the  chair, 

the  Pope ;  for  it  rather  hinders  than  helps  subjection ;  the  less  there 

be  of  it,  the  sooner  men  turn  captives  to  their  mysteries :    So  that 

putting  out  the  eyes  of  our  mind,  and  a  blind  before  our  understand. 

Ing,  best  fit  us  for  Popish  religion ;    as  if  religion  had  not  so  great 

an  enemy  as  reason ;   nor  faith  as  knowledge.     It  is  strange,  that  a 

man  cannot  be  a  Papist,  without  renouncing  the  only  distinction  of  a 

man  from  a  beast :    Therefore  it  is,  we  pray  to  be  secured  from 

Papists,  because  at  best  they  unman  us,  and  are  not  their  own  men* 

It  is  true,   as  Protestants  do  not  always  live  up   to  their  good 

principles,  neither  do  Papists  to  their  bad  ones :    Breeding,  good 

humour,  generosity,  and  a  better  principle  they  know  not  of,  may 

byass  some  of  them  to  worthy  things,  but  this  is  not  according  to 

their  principles ;  for  if  they  will  be  true  to  them,  they  nnist  abandoa 

choice,  and  obey  their  superior,  right  or  wrong,  and  every  immorality 

he  commands  is  duty,  upon  damnation ;   the  more  contrary  •  to  their' 

reason,  and  averse  to  their  nature,  the  greater  the  merit,   uesltatioa 

VOL.  IX,  C  c 
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is  weakness;  dissent,  schism;  opposition,  heresy;  the  conseqaencti 
barning. 

From  this  religion,  O  Lord  God,  deliver  us ;  0  king  and  par- 
liament, protect  us :  It  is  your  duty  to  God,  and  your  obligation  to 
the  people.  We  beseech  you,  excuse  us,  and  take  all  in  gw)d  part; 
our  fears  are  great,  we  fear  justly,  and  our  desires  reasonable ;  re. 
member  our  dreadful  fires,  consider  this  horrid  plot,  and  think  upon 
Door,  yet  worthy.  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfry  ;  let  not  God's  pro? i- 
dence,  and  his  blood,  rife  up  in  judgment  against  you  ;  God  of  hii 
great  mercy  animate  you  by  his  power,  and  direct  you  by  his  wisdom, 
that  the  succession  of  his  deliyerances,  from  Queen  Elisabeth's 
diays,  may  not  be  forgotten,  nor  his  present  mercy  slighted ;  let  us 
do  our  duty,  and  God  will  give  us  that  blessing,  which  will  yet  mak« 
England  a  glorious  kingdom,  the  joy  of  her  friends,  and  terror  of  her 
enemies^  which  is  the  ferTcnt  and  constant  prayers  of  yours,  &c. 
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AND 

PREPARATION  FOR  A  TRIAL. 

Printed  for  W.  Cademan,  1689.    Folio,  contaiiuDg  two  pigcsu 


As  the  long  imprisonment  of  George,  Lord  Jefferies,  the  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  has  giyeii  him  ample  leisure  for  a  fall  and 
serious  consideration  of  his  state,  his  examination  of  his  fatal 
circumstances,  and  preparation  for  his  trial,  with  all  other  neces* 
tary  and  due  reflexions,  previous  as  well  to  the  appearance  not 
only  before  so  great  a  tribunal  here,  but  also  a  greater  and  moro 
terrible  one  to  come,  have  induced  him  to  this  timely  prorision  of 
his  bst  Will  and  Testament* 


I 


N  the  Dame  of  ambition,  the  only  God  of  our  setting  ap  and 
worshiping,  together  with  cruelty,  treachery,  perjury,  pride,  inso. 
ieice,  &c.  his  erer^ored  angelt  and  archangels,  cloven-footed,  or 
otlterwise.     Amen. 

I  George,  sometimes  Lord,  but  always  Jefieries,  l)elng  in  intire 
bodily  health  (my  once  great  heart,  at  present  dwindled  to  the  dU 
ininatiTe  dimensions  of  a  French  bean,  only  excepted)  and  in  sound 
and  perfect  memory  of  high  commissions,  quo  uarranioU^  r^lationty 
dispensations,  pillorisations,  floggations,  gibbetations,  barbarity, 
butchery,  tyranny,  together  with  the  bonds  and  ties  of  right,  jastic»y 
^uity,  law,  and  gospel ;  as  also  those  of  liberty,  property,  iWIifMS 
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Charta^  &c.  not  only  at  divers  and  sundry,  but  at  all  times,  by  me, 
religiously  broken:  and,  being  reminded  by  a  halter  before  me, and 
my  sins  behind  me,  do  make  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner 
and  forid  following  t 

Imprimis  J  Because  it  has  always  been  the  modish  departure  of 
great  men,  and  greater  sinners,  to  leare  some  le^cy  to  pious  uses^,  t 
give  and  bequeath  onetthousand  pounds  towards  the  building  of  a 
shrine  and  a  chapel  to  St.  Coleman,  for  the  particular  devotion  6f  iL 
late  very  great  English  zealot,  for  Whose  glory  I  farther  order  my" 
executors  to  blBflr  h&lf  charges  in  inserting  and  registering  the  sacred 
papers  and  memoirs  of  the  said  saint,  in  those  divine  legends,  ^  Th<0 
Lives  of  the  Saints,'  by  the  hand  of  his  reverend,  and  no  less  induSi. 
trious,  successor  Father  Peters;  that  so  the  never-dying  renown  at 
the  long.swore  meritorious,  though  unfortunate,  vengeance  against 
the  northern  heresy,  (in  which  once  hopeful  vineyard  I  have  been 
no  small  labourer)  may  be  transmitted  to  pbsterity  by  so  pious  k 
recorder, 

kem^  As  a  legacy  to  her  late  consort.majesty  of  Creat-Britain^ 
my  sometimes  royal  patroness,  I  do  bequeath  two.thousand  crowns 
to  holy  mother  churchy  to  purchase,  through  his  holiness,  and  the 
good  lady  of  Loretto's  intercession,  the  same  benediction  to  the 
French  waters  of  Spa,  they  once  vouchsafed  to  the  English  ones  of 
Bath,  to  give  her  majesty  the  conception  of  a  Duke  of  York  to  bef 
Prince  of  Wales;  humbly,  with  my  dying  breath,  requesting,  for  the 
future  silencing  of  malice,  find  confutation  of  infidelity,  th&t  her  said 
majesty  would,  in  due  prudende,  graciously  please  to  select  out,  for 
her  next  labour,  but  half  as  able  witnesses,  and  reeking  spectators  of 
her  delivery,  as  myself,  there  being,  in  her  late  cilse,  no  person  in 
the  world  a  mO re  experimentally  substantial  evidence  of  a  male  child 
born  of  the  body  of  a  queen,  at  full  growth  at  eight  months,  when  It 
IS  so  notoriously  knowtl,  that  my  own  first  female  child,  of  my  wife's, 
was  at  the  like  full  growth  born  at  five  months. 

Itemj  In  tenderness  And  hearty  good-will  to  my  sometime  friends 
lind  allies  on  the  other  side  the  herring-pond,  I  think  fit,  as  a  small 
mite  to  the  great  cause,  to  order  my  executors,  out  of  my  late  son^ 
in.law's  estate,  saved  by  my  own  Chancery  decree  from  the  Salisbury 
creditors,  as  much  money  to  be  remitted  over  to  the  true  and  trusty 
I'yrconnel,  as  will  purchase  new  liveries  of  the  best  Irish  frize,  com^ 
pletely  to  rig  a  whole  regiment  of  his  new.raised  Teagues ;  as  also  the 
like  quantity  for  the  rigging  of  another  regiment  of  French  dragoons^ 
now  sending  over  to  his  excellency's  succour ;  his  Gallick  majesty 
having  long  since  ordered  the  edict  of  Nants,  and  aff  other  the  par* 
Hamentary  heretick^records  of  France  to  be  given  them  gratis^  to 
make  them  taylors  measures  of,  in  imitation  of  the  Englbh  Magna 
Chartay  sometime  since  designed  for  the  same  use. 
.  But,  above  all,  to  take  care  for  my  own  decent  funeral,  lest  mj 
executors,  to  save  the  charges  of  Christian  burial,  should  drop  me 
under  ground,  as  slovenly  as  my  old  great  master,  at  Westminster^ 
1  think  &t  to  order  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  my  obsequies  as  foU 
lows: 

t  c  % 
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Imprimis,  I  desire  that  my  funeral  anthems  be  all  set  to  the  taut 
of  old  LUliburlerOy  that  never  to  be  forgotten  Irish  Shiboleth,  in 
commemoration  not  only  of  two.hundred.thousand  heretic^s,  that 
formerly  danced  off  to  the  said  musical  notes,  but  also  of  the  secood 
part  to  the  same  tune,  lately  designing,  setting,  and  composing  by  a 
great  master  of  mine,  and  myself.  The  said  anthem  to  be  sung  by  a 
train  of  seven  or  eight.hundred  of  my  own  making  in  the  west ;  whis 
In  their  native  rags,  a  IWery  likewise  of  my  own  donation,  as  a  dress 
fitttest  for  the  sad  cavalcade,  will,  I  am  assured,  be  no  way  wanting 
in  their  readiest  and  ablest  melody,  suitable  to  the  occasion* 

Itemj  I  order  two  hundred  Jacobus's  to  be  Wd  Out  in  myrrfay 
frankincense,  and  other  necessary  perfumes,  to  be  burnt  at  my  fnne» 
ral,  to  sweeten,  if  possible,  some  little  stink  I  may,  probi^bly,  leare 
behind  me. 

Item,  I  order  an  ell  and  a  half  of  fine  cambrick  to  be  cut  out  into 
handkerchiefs,  for  drying  up  all  the  wet  eyes  at  my  funeral,  together 
with  half  a  pint  of  burnt  claret,  for  all  the  mourners  in  the  king, 
dom. 

Item,  For  the  more  decent  interment  of  my  remains,  I  will  and 
require,  for  the  re.cementing  of  my  own  unhappy  politick  head  to  mj 
shoulders  again  (provided  always  I  have  the  honour  of  the  axe,  as  fib 
b  much  questioned)  that  a  present  of  a  diamond  ring  be  made  to 
Madam  liibadie,  for  the  use  of  the  same  needle,  and  a  skain  of  the 
tame  thread,  once  used  on  a  very  important  occasion,for  the  quilting 
of  a  certain  notable  cushion  of  famous  memory. 

To  conclude :  For  avoiding  all  Chancery  suits  about  the  disposal 
of  my  aforesaid  legacies,  that  the  contents  of  this  my  last  will  may  be 
made  publick,  I  order  my  executors  to  take  care  that  this  may  bo 
printed. 


FtfT  Present  Case  or  England,  $ee  Fol.  u  p.  41. 
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1.  »9EVERAL  treatises  have  been  formerly  written,  and  more  (I 
doubt  not)  will  be  in  this  juncture  published,  with  directions  and  in. 
formations  to  the  people  of  England  for  chusing  fit  and  proper  repre« 
seotatives  for  the  ensuing  parliament,  wherein  sufficient  notice  will 
be  taken  of  the  failures  and  defects  of  several  who  have  already  beea 

*  Printed,  anno  1000.  Qaarto«  coaUining  eight  p«s*i* 
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entrusted  in  that  seryice,  and  the  due  qualifications  of  such,  who  are 
now  to  be  elected.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  present  thoughts 
only  to  one  particular  head,  which  yet,  in  my  opinion,  seems  to  in. 
ToWe  in  it  the  inevitable  fate  of  England,  which  wholly  depends  up- 
on the  choice  of  members  for  the  next  session  of  parliament :  I  mean 
^  the  choosing  or  refusing  of  such  persons,  who  are  now  possessed  of 
any  places  and  preferments,  depending  upon  the  gift  and  pleasure  of 
the  court.'  If  herein  my  endeavours  prove  unsuccessful,!  shall  have 
nothing  left,  but  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  conscience  to  support 
me  under  the  deplorable  consequents  and  effects,  which  must  neces. 
sarily  attend  the  choice  of  a  house  of  commons  filled  with  Officers 
and  court  pensioners.  This  is  the  last  struggle  and  effort  the  people 
of  England  have  left  them  for  their  properties;  and,  should  we  now 
miscarry  in  this,  we  may  sit  down  and  idly  shew  our  affections  for 
our  country,  and  fruitlesly  bewail  the  loss  of  our  liberties,  but  shall 
never  meet  with  another  opportunity  of  exerting  ourselves  in  its  ser. 
vice.  That  I  may,  therefore,  set  the  minds  of  people  right,  in 
this  particular,  before  it  be  too  late,  I  think  it  will  be  only  necessarj 
to  shew  the  danger  of  chusing  members  that  are  in  places,  from  two 
considerations : 

First,  From  the  nature  of  such  a  parliament,  considered  in  itself: 
And, 

Secondly,  From  what  has  already  been  done  by  parliaments  so 
qualified. 

In  both  which,  I  shall  be  very  brief,  and  content  myself  with 
much  fewer  arguments  than  might  be  urged  upon  this  subject.  For  I 
,  should  almost  despair  of  being  survived  by  the  liberties  of  England,  if 
I  could  imagine  there  was  a  necessity  of  saying  much,  in  a  case  not 
only  of  such  irresistible  evidence  and  demonstration,  but  also  of  the 
utmost  concern  and  importance  to  us. 

2.  First,  then,  we  shall  best  be  able  to  understand  the  nature  of 
such  an  ill-chosen  parliament,  by  comparing  it  with  a  true  one,  and 
with  the  original  design  of  parliaments  in  their  institution.  I  hope  it 
need  not  be  told,  that  they  were,  at  first,  intended  for  a  support  to 
the  king's  just  prerogative,  and  a  protection  to  the  subjects  in  their 
as  just  rights  and}privileges:  For  maintaining  all  due  honour  to  the  ex- 
ecutive power,and  all  suitable  respect  and  encouragement  to  those,  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  laws :  For  a  poise  and 
balance  between  the  two  extreme  contending  powers  of  absolute  mon. 
archy  and  anarchy :  For  a  check  and  curb  to  insolent  and  licentious 
ministers,  and  a  terror  to  ambitious  and  overgrown  statesmen  :  For 
giving  their  advice  to  his  majesty  in  all  matters  of  importance:  For 
making  necessary  laws,  to  preserve  or  improve  our  constitution,  and 
abrogating  such  as  were  found  burthensome  and  obsolete :  For  giving 
the  king  money  for  defraying  the  charges  and  expences  of  the  govern, 
ment,  or  maintaining  a  necessary  war  against  foreign  and  domestick 
enemies :  For  examining  and  inspecting  the  publick  accounts,  to  know 
if  their  money  be  applied  to  its  true  use  and  purposes:  In  short,  for 
the  best  security  imaginable  to  his  majesty's  honour  and  royal  digni. 
^  ties,  and  the  subjects  liberties,  estates,  and  lives. 

CO  S 
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3,  This  being  the  nature  and  trne  design  of  a  parliament,  let  ita 
now  see  whether  a  house  of  commons,  full  of  officers  and  conrt  pea* 
•loners,  will  answer  those  noble  and  laudable  ends  of  their  constL 
tutions.  And,  here  indeed,  I  begin  already  to  be  ashamed  of  my  nn^ 
dertaking ;  the  proof  of  the  negative  is  so  ridiculous,  that  it  looks 
too  much  like  a  jest,  to  ask  any  one  in  his  wits,  whether  a  parlla^ 
ment,  filled  with  delinquents,  will  ever  call  themselves  to  an  ac« 
count,  or  what  account  would  be  given,  if  they  should  ?  Whether 
an  assembly  of  publick  robbers  will  sentence  one  another  to  be 
punished,  or  to  make  restitution?  Whether  It  is  possible,  oar 
grievances  can  be  redressed,  that  are  committed  by  persons,  from 
whom  there  is  no  higher  power  to  appeal  ?  Whether  there  Is  any 
hope  of  justice,  where  the  malefactors  are  the  judges  ?  Whether  hia 
majesty  can  be  rightly  informed  in  affairs  relating  to  himself  or  the 
publick,  when,  they  are  represented  to  him,  only  by  such  persons, 
who  design  to  abuse  him  ?  Whether  the  publick  accounts  will  be 
faithfully  inspected  by  those,  who  embezzle  our  money  to  their  own 
use  ?  Whether  the  king's  prerogative  can  be  lawfully  maintained  by 
such,  who  only  pervert  it  to  their  own  sinister  ends  and  purposes  2 
Whether  a  parliament  can  be  a  true  balance,  where  all  the  weight 
lies  only  in  one  scale  ?  Or,  lastly, Whether  a  house  of  commons  can 
vote  freely,  who  are  either  prepossessed  with  the  hopes  and  promises 
of  enjoying  places,  or  the  slavish  fears  of  losing  them?  Methioks  it 
is  offering  too  much  violence  to  human  nature,  to  ask  such  questions 
as  these ;  I  shall,  therefore,  leave  this  invidious  point. 

4.  Yet,  lest  still  any  should  remain  unsatisfied,  or  lulled  into  a  fond 
opinion,  that  these  mischiefs  will  not  ensue  upon  the  elections  they 
shall  make,  I  shall  further  endeavour  to  convince  those,  who  are 
most  moved  by  the  force  of  examples,  by  coming  to  my  second  par^. 
ticular,  and  shewing  how  parliaments,  so  qualified,  have  all  along 
behaved  themselves.  And  here  I  must  confess  there  are  not  many 
instances  to  be  given,  the  project  of  corrupting  parliaments  being  but 
of  a  late  date,  a  practice  first  set  on  foot  within  the  compass  of  our 
own  memories,  as  the  last  and  most  dangerous  stratagem  that  ever 
was  invented  by  an  incroaching  tyrant  to  possess  himself  of  the 
rights  of  a  free.born  people  ;  I  mean  King  Charles  the  Second,  who, 
well  remembering,  with  how  little  success,  both  he  and  his  father  hitd 
made  use  of  open  arms  and  downright  violence  to  storm  and  batter 
down  the  bulwarks  of  our  excellent  constitution,  had  recourse  at  last 
to  those  mean  arts,  and  underhand  practices,  of  bribing  and  corrupt^ 
ing,  with  money,  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  conservation  of 
our  laws,  and  the  guardianship  of  our  liberties.  And  herein  he  so 
well  succeeded,  that  the  mischiefs  and  calamities,  occasioned  by  that 
mercenary  parliament,  did  not  terminate  with  his  life  and  reign ;  but 
the  effects  of  them  are  handed  and  continued  down,  and  very  sensibly 
felt  by  the  nation,  to  this  very  hour.  For  it  is  to  that  house  of  com. 
mens  the  formidable  greatness  of  France  was  owing,  and  t6  (hiAr 
account,  therefore,  ought  we  to  set  down  the  prodigious  expencei  of 
the  late  war.  It  was  by  those  infamous  members  that  money  was 
ghen  to  make  a  feigned  fnid  collosive  war  with  France,  whkh|  ^ihm 
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MiM  time,  WM  employed  either  in  subdning  the  subjects  at  Iiome,  or 
oppressing  our  Protestuit  neighbours  abroad.  It  was  this  Tenal 
parliament  in  effect  that  furnished  the  King  of  France  with  timber 
and  skilful  workmen  for  building  ships,  u  well  as  expert  marineri, 
and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  brass  and  iron  canon,  mortar-pieces, 
and  bullets  from  the  tower  ;  by  the  help  of  which,  our  own  treach- 
erous king  was  able  to  boast  publickly,  and  thank  God,  that  he  had 
at  last  made  his  brother  of  France  a  seaman.  By  this  means  tho 
honour  of  England  was  prostitnted,  and  oor  natural  and  naral 
Strength  betrayed,  with  which,  like  Sampson,  we  should  easily  havn 
broken  all  the  cords  that  Europe,  or  the  whole  world,  could  havo 
made  to  bind  and  enslave  ns,  had  not  this  parliament  made  a  sacri. 
fice  of  all  to  the  charms  of  a  French  Dalilah.  To  this  profligate  and 
Tiilainous  reign,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  all  the  considerable 
charters  of  England,  the  deathsof  our  best  patriots,  the  encourage, 
ment  and  almost  establishment  of  Popery*,  the  decay  of  trade,  tha 
growth  of  arbitrary  power,  the  ill  effects  of  disbouourable  leagues, 

•  Wlich  •lU  bctKT  ippeu,  [ram  thE  fUlovioi  liuu,  pufall^cd  In  Hit  ]W  I*ra,  on  hilf 

■  ihcEt  of  piper,  (olio. 

J  cofs  of  a  Letttr,  willen  if  a  Juuil  la  tka  fatitr-rtcter  at  BnutU,  dU> 
coviring  tietr  dtiigni  upon  Ei't'"^'^  I  ">"'  IMr  jvdgmtiit  of  tkm  limpar 
Ihtrtof:   JVith  acoajtcUn  of  thtlacttsi  oflht  parliaimal. 

Ler  not  the  damp  of  utaniihmeal  selie  uqob  y«vr  ardent  tnd  leftUHU  iodI,  In  tpprehendiDf 
4hFinddtn  and  unexpected  calling  of  t  piriUmcat'  Wthate  not  unpoiad,  1>iil  nLber  further- 
•d  it;  Mihiiwe  bopeiimucli  in  lUii  puliimenl,  u  cier  wc  [eued  mor  in  Queen  Eliubetli'i 

Yoomun  know  iheconnctl  it  engaged  loaHbtUie  king,  by  way  of  preRwalin,  In  cue  [k* 

The  euclion  af  knighti  and  bur^ uuf  have  been  in  rucii  conrmLoD  oT  apparent  radion,  aa 
tbatiWhkb  m  were  wont  to  procure  herelofore,  *i(h  mitchartubdindniLry  (when  theSpanlih 
batch  waa  in  Irealy)  noir  bre«ki  out  naturally,  u  a  botcli  or  btki  and  apiu  and  apeva  onl  ita 

Yno  remember  bow  Ibal  (amoui  and  Inmonal  itatetman,  the  Count  of  Oondanar.  fed  King 
Janti't  fancT,  and  ncked  hln  a-ileep  witb  the  toft  nreet  tound  of  peace,  lo  keep  up  the 

gaining  lime,  by  pmcurina  Ihoae  mottadTanugeouaceaialioniof  aimilo  the  Palatinate,  and 

BUtabelll,  and^ll  tacred  in^eiqr  ;  That  the  S»<e<  vrre  marr'abnoiinna  than  the  Turlc,  and 

nnuMd  fnna  hli  maieiiy  ite  resaliiy.  and  inv.lusWE  piofii  of  tUf  Mrrow  icu,  io  ailiini  upaa 

Tkta  great  atnteipHn  had  bnt  01  r  -i  '        i      >d  dealn* 

conne,  and  hare  made  giaat  nw  of  Ehia  iLEiArc]tiL;:i1  h:L^i^ii.tTt.  and  have  prr^juilic^ce.!  andanii* 
clBatedt1iegiealene,ihafi»iiebuttbekinii'>eneiDiei,andhii,iireclu>ienfDiiiiiii>uliimeDl&c. 

minlanltm,  and  liitenupted  (with  hia  ootiltnl  cit  and  deep  leirnini)  our  iininc  deiiint.  in 
Balland,  and  n>  agreai  frtend  to  that  old  r=b^l  ini  uayf-^A.  \h.-  I'm!, c  of  Or^m, 

Prwellantt  from  their  hmiyi  anil  11  li.  i:  1.  5,  .  ..!  ■■ 
Tht  nateriali,  which  build  up  ..<li  i 


111  purge  t 


K  proceed  now  by  council  and  mature  deliberation,  bow,  and  when,  to  work  upon  the 
1  italoutyand  rerenac,  and,  in  ihltwegiTelbelioaoui  to  tluic  *lilcli  merit  it,  whicn 
•R  the  Charcf  ratholicka. 

e«fe,whiehliiai(aMaffth<;Purilaru^attbeThangnotl]iUie  dukCaorag  ther  ire  Impo- 
tent Bad  iBbilt  peo^,  and  It  ii  to  be  feared,  Icat  tliey  (twoM  iHtMlne  •  namoUulou  bW- 
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the  shullini;  up  of  th»  f  xchejuer,  Ihe  pro^^rcH  of  all  sorts  ofdebanclu 
ery,lhe  senile  complUnces  nt  court  of  a  rampant  hieraTch]'  in  the 
kingdom,  ihp  insolent  deportment  of  Ihe  inferior  clergy  both  in  the 
unirersilips  and  elsewhere,  their  ilatish  doctrine  of  passive  obedienco 
and  non-resistance;  in  sliort,  a  general  depraiatioo  of  manners,  and 
almost  uller  extirpation  of  virtue  and  moral  honesty.  These  and  all 
the  other  mischiefs  of  that  reign  are  justly  chargeable  to  the  account 
of  that  pensioned  parliament,  who  either  were  the  immediate  authors^ 
or  the  undouliti'd  causers  of  them  ;  Who,  though  they  sat  long  ud 
often,  and  could  not  be  ignorant  of  our  deplorable  condition,  yet 
having  their  ryes  blinded  with  the  dust  of  gold,  and  their  tongues 
locked  up  with  silver  keys,  they  durst  not  cry  out  for  the  rescue  ot 
their  country,  thus  inhumanly  ravished  in  their  rery  pretence.  It 
will  not  consist  with  my  designed  brevity,  nor  is  it  here  necessary  to 
give  the  reasons  that  induced  the  court  to  dissolve  that  pari iamenti  nor 
sTiall  I  take  any  further  notice  of  their  great  and  fortunate  oversight 
in  doing  it,  nor  of  their  unfeigned  repentance  afterwards  for  it ;  I 
■hall  only  observe,  that,  if  the  nation  had  been  so  seaselesly  stupid  to 
have  chosen  the  tame  members  a  eecond  time,  who  were  peniionen  m 
the  foregoing  parliament,  we  bad  long  ago  suffered  tke  dismal  con. 
■eqnences  of  oar  folly  and  madness  in  such  a  choice  ;  nor  should  we 
now  have  had  this  liberty  to  warn  one  another  against  splitting  upon 
the  like  rock8,and  falling  into  the  same  preciplces.Butthey  were  wiser 
inthosetimes,and  the  consideration  of  the  dreadful  shipwreck, they  had 
■o  lately  escaped,  made  them  chuse  pilots  of  a  quite  contrary  dispo. 
rition,  who,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  and  as  long  as  they  were  permitted 
to  sit  at  Ihe  helm,  repaired  the  shattered  vessel  of  the  commoawenlth, 
restored  ils  honour,  revived  its  drooping  genius,  gave  force  to  it> 
laws,  countenance  to  its  religion,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  reduced  oar 

tans  iticdntcind  Ihe  puHammii  UliarulB,  tbidnlii  would  (lidlrlun  nwiullnl  hIm- 
aiirMllia  ouliuitiii  ultarnrd  ■■dWcunhimi  bui  bim  «c  *uun  wmlvtt  «  Ihk  h  Mnd- 
MiMBifitr.ibubothdiikianilpiriiuiniiudrmoaciluklr.  .  ^  .. 

rcribebeiitrpnmiiloBurilxPwtuni.theAmlnkiu  bundrndv  l-'lKd  npihe  Jot*"! 
••n,udsihmiboMDr«irMni  rrii)iiim,  which  tuml  csDiiiiiiU*  M  ihe  iiike*!  tii«»B«r  10 
■■rwksfim  Inindoiil.Wc  aiiiHHlM<iwcln:Hi»|ACc1,>ad  tariuMathurrpH- 
IrunMcliaMtiiillHKh.  iDmhuwHwcaT'iurawiicau  limcBHoiiunl  ilnni«n«  1  »«• 
weaM  (cirre  kanw  Ittm,  it  loa  (iw  ihm :  And  II  la  UmlnMe,  b«w  la  ipccch  and  talan 
IhniitiilwpgTiuni.ThrCaiabiidti''  Kholan,lolli«>  waftilnftTlnH,ttiaUKtwcru  ut 

iron  ai.  linaiiua  in  jtai,  bill  wt  will  m.ke  thein  uun  i«  it  iB  Bnrii,  I  hafw.  yo"  wlu  onu* 
■•I  mnry  dismtloui  fur.  I  cimruu  unw  ymi,  I  anallhla  tinicinnipDtlnlwitiiJoi  toaicbow 
haully  allinitniniciiliand  newi,  aa  will  imi » Ina,  ra^penu  unlo  our  ranioKi- 
•rqgerHn-i.  ai  it  tfftm  Id  the  pirmiKa,  aftct  imitHioii  1  iliii  wf  t  |.r..l>aM* 

tnniDMnli.    InthrllK  nliKa.  wiukt  InlncuuiderallDn  tni  k<  |.i  ."nl   tir- 

maltyi  and  >t  ilitw  howlhck'nt  mar  (neUuutirar  lili  anid  '     '<i:'><did. 

hlatut}«u;  wiiicliit,  bjwiyotinpwiiianiifnclie.  Thin  .>i  ,;''"""**• 

ftm.    r-ntlirhontiwe  han  madtthat  HR  I  (hay  thall  brlbn-  .,<,-li»wlll 

ml  •■  tht  kini'i  rcniHaa,  aid  aanll  the  oHUKry  whimocrn  t\  ■■  >  •hould 

W<  (IT  |(atlMIil  and  (Hllllll  that  thi)  lURCIUIiy  ainyur  Iwn-lliniund  hoiu,  aad  ■F™*r 
«|K iIk CDunuy  ia bsm likclylu rlac  1  If^e'inricfluiy  aruiv  iiibju^ia  ih« cnunliyrni™ <!>■ 

ffiagtdil^,  thi'n  thty  uiui  naiiHiiiitMly  aiMliiy,  which  'it  nually  idnnK<«»  nnMiu, 
■oprrlitlrc  dolfhia,  Ui  «fk  (lie  Pnbuiaia,  ■•  wcU  h  tl» lathollrkh  iDWckonclB  • 
'miHHnw.  aid  iluili  bvibii  wwana:  WchufK  ■luuiilviii  iIIiiuIh  uade,  ind  UndB  tbi 
hwdiBio^ablpyiif,  iliJnitia||mbaWtdciis>ia.uid^a<il>-..Hi  thcH>icap«>txp*dllliiH, 
■atka>urC4diiw.h>aukii>(>*ayUic»tnhagittl.  y»  -u  <iui  ibty  Bhiy  uMauUy  CMCk 
■nd  I'tbl  apoi  tbc  H  tttlndia  Sect; 
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banished  liberties,  and  exposed  the  persons,  who  sold  them,  to  the 
universal  hatred  and  reproach  of  their  fellow.subjects ;  a  punish, 
ment  indeed  infinitely  less  than  they  deserved,  for  the  highest  crime  a 
member  of  parliament  is  capable  of  committing. 

5.  As  for  King  James's  reign,  though  it  was  notoriously  guilty  of 
the  breach  and  violation  of  most  of  our  fundamental  laws,  which 
sufficiently  justifies  our  carriage  towards  him,  yet,  cannot  we  say 
that  his  mismanagement  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  corruption  of  any 
parliament  sitting  in  his  time.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  reaped  too 
much  advantage  from  the  conduct  of  the  bribed  parliament  in  his  bro. 
ther's  reign,  and  used  all  possible  endeavoursto  procure  such  another 
for  himself,  well  knowing  it  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  fdr  car. 
rying  on  his  ruinous  and  destructive  projects ;  yet,  either  from  the 
unshaken  constancy  of  the  people,  or  want  of  dexterity  in  his  minis. 
ters,  he  was  altogether  defeated  in  his  expectation. 

6.  This  miserable  disappointment  of  King  James's  hopes  made 
way  for  our  late  glorious  revolution,  which  was  brought  about  by  the 
hearty  endeavours,  and  accompanied  with  the  most  unfeigned  vows 
aud  wishes  of  all  true  lovers  of  their  country,  who,  from  hence,  ex- 
pected a  full  deliverance  from  their  present  miseries,  and  a  sure  re» 
medy  from  their  future  fears.   For  what  happiness  might  not  the 
people  well  hope  for  under  the  government  of  the  best  of  kings,  sup- 
ported by  the  best  of  titles,  viz.  The  general  consent  and  election  of 
his  people  ?  We  were  filled  with  golden  dreams,  not  only  of  a  bare 
security  for  our  estates  and  lives,  but  an  inexhausted  affluence  of  all 
manner  of  blessings  a  nation  is  capable  of  enjoying.     But,  though  we 
have  dreamt  the  dreams,  yet  have  we  not  seen  the  visions. ;.  And 
though  the  nation  is,  by  this  time,  sadly  sensible,  how  wretchedly 
they  have  fallen  short  of  their  expected  happiness,  yet  are  they  not 
all  acquainted  with  the  true  spring  and  fountain  from  whence  all 
their  misfortunes  flow  ;  which  is,  indeed,  no  other,  than  that  bare, 
faced  and  openly  avowed  corruption,  which,  like  an  universal  lepro. 
sy,  has  so  notoriously  infected  and  overspread  both  our  court  and 
parliament.      It  is,  from  hence,  are   plainly  derived  all  the  cala. 
mities  and  distractions  under  which  the  whole  nation  at  present 
groans:  It  is  this  that  has  changed  the  very  natures  of  Englishmen,  and, 
of  valiant,  made  them  cowards ;  of  eloquent,  dumb;  and,  of  honest 
men,  villains :  It  is  this  can  make  a  whole  house  of  commons  eat 
their  own  words,  and  counter-vote  what  they  had  just  before  resolv- 
ed on ;  It  is  this  could  summon  the  mercenary  members  from  all 
quarters  of  the  town  in  an  instant,  to  vote  their  fellow-crtminals  in- 
nocent :  It  is  this  that  can  make  a  parliament  throw  away  the  peo. 
pie's  money  with  the  utmost  profusion,  without  enquiring  into  the 
management  of  it:  It  is  this  that  put  a  stop  to  the  examination  of  that 
scandalous  escape  of  the  Thoulon  fleet  into  Brest :    It  is  this  that 
has  encouraged  the  mismanagements  of  the  admiralty,  in  relation  to 
the  loss  of  so  vast  a  number  of  men  of  war,  and  merchant  ships,  as 
well  as  other  miscarriages,  which  were  by  all  men  judged  to  proceed, 
not  from  their  want  of  understanding  in  sea.affalrs ;  It  is  this  that 
Jias  hindered  the  passing  a  bill  so  often  brought  into  the  house  for 
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incapacitating  members  to  beHr  offices :  It  is  this  thai  could  not  onljr  •* 
indemnify,  but  honour  a  leading  member,  for  his  audacious  procuring 
tad  accepting  a  grant  of  lands,  which,  by  the  parliament,  had  been 
•et  a.part  for  the  publiek  serrice ;  a  Yote  that  shall  stand  recorded  in 
their  own  journals,  to  the  never-dying  infamy  of  that  mercenary  as. 
aembly :  It  is  this  *  could  mfeike  the  same  person  roost  conMenUy 
affirm,  that  he  was  sure  the  majority  of  the  house  would  agree  to 
what  he  was  going  to  propose :  It  is  this  that  could  make  men  of 
peaceable  dispositions,  and  considerable  estates,  vote  for  a  standing 
army :  It  is  this  that  could  bring  admirals  to  confess,  that  our  fleett^ 
under  their  command,  was  no  security  to  us :  It  is  this  could  make 
wise  men  act  against  their  own  apparent  interest :  In  short,  it  is  this 
that  has  infatuated  our  prudence,  staggered  our  constancy,  sullied 
our  reputation,  and  introduced  a  total  defection  from  all  true  En. 
glish  principles.  Bribery  is,  indeed,  so  sure  and  unaToidable  a  way 
to  destroy  any  nation,  diat  we  may  all  sit  down  and  wonder,  tliat 
to  much  as  the  Tery  name  of  a  free  gorernment  is  yet  continued  to 
us.  And,  if,  by  our  wary  choice  of  members,  we  should  happen  to 
lecorer  our  ancient  constitution,  we  shall,  with  horror  and  amaze. 
6^nt,  look  back,  and  reflect  upon  the  dreadful  precipice  we  so  nar. 
rowly  escaped. 

7.  Fatal  experience  has  now,  more  than  enough,  couTinced  ut, 
that  courts  have  been  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  that  few  persons  haTe 
been  found  of  such  approved  constancy  and  resolution,  as  to  with, 
stand  the  powerful  allurements  and  temptations  which  from  thence 
have  been  continually  dispensed,  for  the  corrupting  of  men's  miods, 
and  debauching  their  honest  principles.  Such  instances  of  the  fralL 
ty  of  human  nature  may  be  gtren,  within  these  few  years  past,  as 
might  make  a  man  even  ashamed  of  his  own  species,  and  which,  were 
they  not  so  open  and  notorious,  ought,  out  of  pity  to  mankind,  to 
be  buried  in  perpetual  silence.  Who  can  enough  lament  the  wretclu 
ed  degeneracy  of  the  age  we  live  in  ?  To  see  persons,  who  were  for. 
merly  noted  for  the  uj^t  rigorous  assertors  of  their  country's  liberty, 
who,  from  their  infancy,  luid  i^ibibed  no  other  notions,  than  wliat 
conduced  to  the  pubMck  safety,  whose  principles  were  further  im*. 
proved  and  confirmed  by  the  aimntages  of  a  suitable  conversation, 
and  who  were  so  fsr  possessed  with  this  spirit  of  liberty,  that  it 
sometimes  transported  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  even 
to  unwarrantable  excesses :  To  see  these  men,  I  say,  so  infamously 
fall  in  with  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court,  and  appear  the  most 
active  instruments  for  enslaving  their  country ;  and  that,  without  any 
formal  steps  or  degrees,  but,  all  in  an  instant,  is  so  violent  and  sur. 
prising  a  transition,  from  one  extream  to  another,  without  pasdng 
tiie  mean,  as  would  have  confounded  the  imaginations  of  Euclid  or 
Pyrrho.  All  the  stated  maxims,  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  man. 
^dmdj  which  have  been  long  ago  settled  and  established  bjr  philoso^ 
pliers,  and  observing  men,  are  now  baffied  and  exploded ;  and  we 
Ittve  nothing  left  us  to  contemplate,  but  the  wild  extravagancies  of 
romantick  fables,  the  sudden  conveyances  of  nimble-fingered  jag« 
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glert,  the  inimitable  dispatches  of  transubstantiating  priests,  or  the 
now  more  credible  metamorphoses  of  men  into  beasts. 

8.  The  necessity  we  have  lain  under  of  frequent  meedngs  of  par^ 
liament,  during  the  war,  has  taught  our  managers  so  much  dexterity 
and  address  in  their  applications  to  the  members  of  that  assembly, 
that  they  are  now  become  consummate  masters  in  that  most  detestabU 
art  of  corrupting  our  representatives,  by  hopes  and  fears  of  attaining; 
or  losing  offices  and  preferments.  And  though  I  here  name  offices, 
yet  those  offices  are  downright  bribes  and  pensions,  since  they  are 
held  precariously  from  the  court,  and  constantly  taken  away  upo^ 
non-compliance  with  the  court-measures ;  though.  I  am  not  ignorant, 
that  several  considerable  pensions  were  also  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer 
to  members  of  both  houses.  For  places  could  not  be  had  for  all, 
though  they  have  tried  all  imaginable  arts,  for  dividing  among  them« 
selves  the  considerable  posts  of  the  kingdom:  for,  either  by  splitting 
of  offices  among  several  persons  which  were  formerly  executed  by 
one,  or  by  reviving  such  as  Wfore  sunk,  or  by  creatteg^  others  whicli 
were  altogether  useless  and  unnecessary,  or  by  promises  of  prefer* 
ment  to  those  who  could  not  presently  be  provided  fpf^  they  had 
made  above  two-hundred  members  absolutely  dependent  won  them. 
And  what  points  may  not  such  a  number  carry  in  the  hai(9k  ^ho  are 
always  ready,  and  constantly  attending,  with  more  dlligencifiw  destroy 
our  constitution,  than  the  rest  were  to  preserve  it?  Who  represented 
not  their  country,  but  themselves,  and  always  kept  together  in  a  close 
and  undivided  phalanx,  impenetrable  either  by  s&ame  or  honour, 
Toting  always  the  same  way,  and  saying  always  the  same  things,  as  if 
they  were  no  longer  voluntary  agents,  but  so  many  enginflty  m^reljr 
turned  about  by  a  mechanick  motion,  like  an  organ,  where  the  gre^t 
humming  bases,  as  well  as  the  little^queaking  treble3,  are  filled  but 
with  one  blast  of  wind  from  the  same  sound.board.  Yet  a  lew  of 
them  may,  in  some  measure  be  distinguished  from  tiiose  poiillUank 
Toters,  whom  neither  their  country's  safety,  nor  their  own  more  dear 
and  valued  interest,  nor  the  persuasion  of  their  once  intimi^te  friends, 
nor  fear  of  reproach,  nor  love  of  reputation,  could  ever  prevail  to 
join  in  an  honest  point,  or  dissent  from  a  question  that  cariM  In  it 
the  violation  of  the  rightji  and  properties  of  the  subject.  These  ara 
the  men  who  have  persuaded  his  majesty,  or  rather  assumed  to  themi. 
selves,  not  to  fill  up  any  vacant  offices,  whilst  the  parliament  it 
sitting ;  but  to  keep  all  pretenders  in  a  dependence  tUl  the  end  of 
the  session,  and  bind  them  up  to  their  ill  behaviour,  which  will  tiiei^ 
be  their  best  pretence  to  demand  their  wages  of  unrighteousness  i 
Witness  the  commission  of  excise  the  last  session,  which  was  sued 
for  by,  and  promised  to  above  thirty  competitors,  who  all  did  their 
utmost  to  signalise  their  several  merits  for  an  office,  which,  doubtless, 
will  be  at  last  divided  amongst  those  who  have  deserved  worst  of 
their  country.  By  these  means,  they  made  their  numbers  and  in« 
terest  in  the  house  so  great,  that  no  miscarriage  in  the  government 
could  erer  be  redressed,  nor  the  meanest  tool,  belonging  to  them,  bei. 
punished:  Some  of  which  they  did,  indeed,  take  into  their  own 
iands,  which  raised  in  the  people  a  high  expectation  thitt  some  ex< 
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traordinary  penalties  would  be  inflicted  upon  them ;  when  their  de. 
sign,  at  the  same  time,  was  nothing  else  but  to  protect  and  screen  them 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  Such  is  now  the  difference^  in 
point  of  corruption,  between  a  common  jury  and  the  grand  jury  of 
the  nation  !  such  a  mutual  assistance  and  support  have  they  been  to 
one  another,  in  the  sereral  mismanagements  of  their  trusts ;  $o 
faTOurable  have  they  been  to  their  own  creatures,  and  so  implaonble 
to  those  who  have  any  way  opposed  their  unjust  proceedings,  witness 
their  scandalous  partiality  in  the  case  of  Duncomb,  which  I  hope  to 
see  printed  at  large,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  publick.  If  it  were 
truly  represented,  I  am  sure  there  needs  nothing  more  to  eicite  in  the 
people  an  universal  detestation  of  their  arrogance  and  injustice.  And 
yet  do  these  apostates  pretend  to  value  themselves  upon  their  merit^ 
in  contriving  that  most  destructive  project  of  Exchequer  bills,  by 
which  all  impartial  men  must  cither  think  they  notoriously  dissemble 
with  us,  or  that  they  have  indeed  lost  their  senses,  when  they  speak 
of  publick  service ;  the  word  is  so  unbecoming  in  their  months,  and 
so  auk  ward  ly  pronounced,  that  they  seem  not  to  breathe  in  their  own 
element,  when  they  usurp  the  name.  These  are  the  men  who  hare 
endeavoured  to  render  our  condition  hopeless,  even  beyond  the  power 
of  the  king  himself  to  relieve  us :  For  though  his  majesty  be  deserr. 
edly  loved  and  honoured  by  his  people,  for  his  readiness  to  do  them 
justice,  and  case  their  oppressions,  yet  can  we  not  expect  it  from  him^ 
whilst  he  is  thus  beset  and  surrounded,  and  his  palaces  invested  by 
these  conspirators  against  his  own  honour,  and  the  welfare  of  his 
kingdoms.  The  only  remedy,  therefore,  that  remains  is,  to  chuse 
such  a  parliament  who  lie  under  no  temptations,  and  are  acted  by 
no  other  motives,  but  the  real  and  true  interest  of  his  majesty  and  his 
dominions;  a  parliament  that  will  fall  unanimously  upon  publick 
business,  and  be  free  from  those  petty  factions,  and  personal  piques^ 
which  in  the  late  session  so  shamefully  obstructed  and  delayed  the 
most  important  service  of  the  commonwealth. 

9.  if  it  should  be  pretended,  that  the  nation  is  yet  unsettled,  and 
the  fear  of  King  James  has  forced  them  upon  these  extraordinary 
methods  for  their  own  pn^servation ;  I  answer,  that  no  cause  wliat. 
soever  can  be  justly  allcdged  in  vindication  of  such  rile  arts,  and 
pernicious  practices.  But,  1  would  farther  ask  them,  what  necessity 
there  is,  upon  that  account,  for  their  gaining  such  prodigious  estates 
to  themselves,  in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  so  merciless  a  way,  when 
the  nation  was  racked  to  the  utmost  by  taxes  in  a  long  and  expensive 
war  ?  Is  it  the  fear  of  King  James,  that  has  brought  such  a  reproach 
upon  our  revolution,  as  if  it  needed  to  be  supported  by  such  mean  and 
unjustifiable  practices?  Is  it  the  fear  of  King  James,  that  makes  as 
content  he  should  live  so  near  us,  or  that  he  should  be  maintained  at 
our  own  charg<!  of  fifty.thousand  pounds  per  annum  ?  Or  has  not 
rather  King  James  been  made  the  pretence  for  the  unwarrantable  pro. 
ceedings  of  our  conspirators,  during  the  war,  and  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace?  It  is  very  strange,  that  King  James,  who  is  but  their 
jest  in  private,  should  be  thus  made  their  publick  bugbear,  to  frighten 
ui  out  of  our  senses,  like  children ;  so  that  Kiog  James  most  be  at 
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last  Our  rain  abroad,  who  could  not  compass  it  by  ail  his  power  and 
interest  at  home.  And,  in  this  sense,  I  am  of  their  opinion,  that  we 
are  jiot  yet  quite  delivered  from  the  fear  of  King  James,  who  must 
be  made  the  instrument  of  our  slavery,  by  those  very  persons  who 
pretend  their  greatest  merit  to  consist  in  delivering  us  from  him. 
But  what  is  this,  but  making  the  old  abdicated  tyrant  a  footstool  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  absolute  power,  and  a  scaffold  for  erecting  that 
proud  and  stately  edifice,  from  whence  we  have  so  justly  tumbled  htm 
down  headlong  ?  But,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  nation  will  be  no  longer 
imposed  on  by  such  stale  pretences  as  these,  and  that  a  well  clKwen 
parliament  will  not  fail  to  pass  their  severest  censures  upon  those  who 
would  thus  jest  us  but  of  all  that  is  dear  and  valuable  amongst  os  : 
That  they  will  no  longer  resemble  a  flock  of  sheep  (as  Cato  said  of 
the  Romans  in  his  time)  that  follow  the  bell-wether,  and  are  coo* 
tented,  when  all  together,  to  be  led  by  the  noses  of  such  whose  couiu ' 
sels  not  a  man  of  them  would  make  use  of  in  a  private  cause  of  hif 
own  :  That  they  will  at  last  vindicate  the  honour  of  England,  and 
imitate  their  wise  ancestors,  in  hunting  down  these  beasts  of  prey, 
these  noxious  vermin  to  the  commonw«dth,  rather  than  suffer  tiienu 
selves  to  be  led  in  collars  and  couples  by  one  mighty  Nimrod,  who, 
upon  the  turning  up  his  nose,  shall  expect  a  full  cry  of  sequacioui 
animals,  who  must  either  join  voices,  or  be  turned  out  of  the  pack. 

10.  Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said,  I  would  not  have  any  of 
them  either  really  imagine  themselves,   or  falsly  suggest  to  others,' 
that  I  envy  them  their  places  and  preferments,  which  I  am  so  far  from 
doing,  that  I  wish  they  rather  had  them,  for  the  term  of  their  lives. 
I  desire  only  they  may  be  subject  to  the  laws,  and  to  some  power  on 
earth,  that  may  call  them  to  account  for  their  misbehaviours,  that  they 
may  not  be  their  own  judges,  that  our  sovereign  remedy  may  not 
prove  our  chief  disease,  and  that  the  kid  may  be  seethed  in  something 
else  than  its  mother's  milk.     Nor  would  I,  by  any  means,  deny  them 
their  seats  in  parliament,  provided  they  are  in  a  condition  to  speak 
and  act  freely,  and  discharged  from  those  temptations,  which  I  find 
they  have  not  constancy  enough  to  withstand ;    for,  after  all,  I  stilt 
believe  many  of  them  so  honest,  that  nothing  but  money,  or  prefer- 
ments, will  corrupt  them.     But  if  nothing  will  satisfy  them,  but  the 
downright  subversion  of  our  constitution ;  if  they  will  be  content  with 
nothing  but  the  otter  abolishing  of  all  laws,  and  the  rooting  up  of 
those  fences,  and  securities,  provided  by  our  ancestors  for  the  pre^ 
servation  of  all  things  that  are  sacred  and  esteemed  amongst  maa. 
kind ;   it  is  high  time  for  the  electors  to  look  about  them,  and  dis. 
appoint  their  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  hopes,  and  to  spe^  tiiem 
out  as  detestable  members  of  the  commonwealth  ;  not  only  as  unfit 
to  be  trusted  with  their  liberties,  but  as  unworthy  to  breathe  in  the 
air  of  a  free  goTemment. 

11.  If  any  should  say,  that  the  alterations  in  elections  will  stand 
us  in  no  stead,  since,  whoever  are  chosen,  will  still  be  bought  off  and 
bribed  by  court  preferments ;  I  answer,  it  will  require  a  considenu 
ble  time  to  new  model  and  debauch  a  House  of  Commons,  nor  can 
it  be  done  but  by  displacing  all  those,  who  are  already  possessed,  to 
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make  room  for  these  new  comers,  which  will  make  the  trade  and 
mystery  of  bribery  more  plain,  and  consequently  more  abhorred. 
And,  since  no  parliament  can  now  sit  abbre  three  years,  the  court 
will  meet  with  fresh  difficulties  to  interrupt  them,  which  may  poisL 
bly  at  last  make  them  weary  of  these  practices.    It  is  true  indeed,  this 
consideration  ought  to  make  us  more  circumspect,  in  our  choice  of 
members,  for  though  we  should  chuse  but  an  inconsiderable  number 
of  pensioners,  yet  will  they  soon  be  able  to  wOrk  OTer  a  miyority  to 
their  side ;   so  true  is  the  saying,  '  A  litttle  learen  leatens  the  whote 
lump.'     Whoerer  therefore  out  of  any  particular  friendship^or  oChei 
motives  of  fear  or  private  interest,  should  vote  for  any  one  person^ 
so  qualified ;  let  him  consider,  that,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  he  makes 
a  compliment  of  all  the  liberties  of  England  to  the  unsatiable  atarico 
and  ambition  of  statesmen  and  court  ministers.     Since,  therefore,  we 
hare  so  narrowly  escaped  our  destruction,  and  one  session  more  of 
the  last  parliament  Would  infallibly  have  ruined  our  constitution, 
we  cannot  surely  be  so  grosly  overseen  as  to  neglect  the  opportunity, 
kiow  put  into  our  hands,  for  avoiding  the  like  hazards,  in  time  to 
come;  which  may  easily  be  done,  if  the  free-holders  and  burghers 
iu  England  will  petition,  and  engage  their  representatives  to  consent 
to  a  bill  which  shall  be  brought  into  the  house,  to  incapacitate  all 
members  for  holding  offices  and  preferments ;  or,  if  it  should  be 
thought  too  much  to  d(*bar  them,  altogether,  from  the  enjoyment  of 
posts  of  honour  and  advantage,  let  them  keep  them,  during  good  be* 
haviour,   and  not  otherwise ;   that  such  places  may  not  be  retenred 
in  store  for  those,  who  shall  be  from  time  to  time  elected,  and  thereby 
a  continued  course  of  corruption  be  carried  on  successiTely  thronfpi 
the  whole  nation,  who  will,  in  a  few  years,  insensibly  find  themselvea 
so  universally  infected  with  this  insinuating  vice,  that  we  shall  be 
thoroughly  ripe  for  destruction,  and  readily  expose  to  sale  the  liber* 
ties  of  England,  by  auction,  to  the  fairest  bidder.    If  it  was  deser* 
tedly  thought  one  of  our  most  dangerous  grievances,  that  the  judg^ 
who  only  declare  the  law,  should  hold  their  places,  adbenepticHum^ 
what  condition  must  we  be  in,  when  our  law.makeri  themselves  are 
subjected  to  the  same  temptations  ?    Or  what  advantage  hare  we  got 
by  having  our  judges  commissions  for  life,  when  our  very  legislatuio 
Itself  is  prostituted  to  bribery  and  sordid  gain  ?    The  fortune  of  En. 
gland  is  now  brought  to  the  nicest  point,  and  there  are  Critical  sea« 
sous,  which,  if  neglected,  will  never  again  be  offered ;   and,  should 
we  now  fail  in  our  duty  to  our  country,  we  shall  assuredly  fall  un« 
pitied  by  the  rest  of  the  world.     But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can, 
by  our  fore-sight  and  diligence,  prevent,  for  the  future,  the  bribing 
and  corruption  of  parliaments,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  securityi 
what  happiness,  and  what  immortal  reputation  will  be  the  never.* 
ceasing  concomitants  of  such  a  settlement.     If  the  rery  rump  of  n 
parliament,  even  in  the  midst  of  domestick  discontents,  and  beset  on 
all  sides  with  foreign  assaults  and  Invasions,  were  able,  by  that  one 
self  denying   act,    to   maintain   the    publick  welfare    from    the 
danger  of  inward  convulsions  at  home,  and  riolent  concussions 
from  abroad  J  if  that  small  and  broktn  number^  without  any  liaad| 
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and  under  so  many  disadvantages,    conld    by    this    Only    means 
secure  our  peace^  and  so  widely  extend  the  repute  and  honour 
of  the  English  name;  what  country  or  what  religion  could  ever  gire 
limits  to  the  unbounded  reputation  of  a  full  and  legal  parliament,  sO 
nobly  qualified  ?   What  nation  could  there  be  so  powerful  as  to  resist 
our  forces,  or  so  politick  as  to  infatuate  our  counsels?   There  is  no. 
thing  within  the  compass  of  human  wishes,  that  we  might  not  assure 
ourselves  from  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  such  a  disinterested  assembly, 
headed  and  encouraged  by  the  most  auspicious  prince  that  ever  yet 
Swayed  the  English  scepter.     A  prince  who  only  waits  the  opportii^ 
nity  of  our  own  willingness  to  be  happy,  and  is  fixed  with  a  longing  * 
eagerness  to  see  the  nation  deserve  the  glorious  effects  of  his  iuimitablt 
conduct,  and  inexhausted  beneficence ;  who  only  wishes  a  happy  con. 
juncture  of  a  free  and  unbyassed   parliament,  that  he  might  join 
with  them,  in  the  rescue  of  himself  and  us,  from  the  oppression  of 
those  devouring  harpies,    who  would  tear  off  the  yet  green  and 
flourishing  lawrels  from  his  majestick  brows,  and  ungratefully  cast  a 
tarnish  upon  the  lustre  of  his  bright  and  shining  atchievements :  That 
he  might  dissipate  those  inauspicious  vapours,   which  have  hindered 
him  from  breaking  out  in  the  height  of  his  meridian  glories,  and 
intercepted  his  benign  and  noble  influence  upon  his  inferior  and  de« 
pendent  orbs:  That  he  might  deliver  up  to  justice  those  traiterous 
and  insinuating  parasites,  who  endeavour  to  inspire  into  his  sacred 
breast  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  his  people,  as  if  he  wanted  the  as« 
sistance  of  a  standing  army  to  secure  and  establish  to  himself  that 
throne,  which  he  has  already  so  firmly  erected  in  the  hearts  and  af« 
fections  of  his  subjects :   And  lastly,  that  he  might  wholly  discharge 
himself  of  those  wretched  and  perfidious  statesmen,  who  endeavour 
to  fix  the  brand  of  their  own  acquired  infamy  upon  tiieir  master,  that 
they  might  make  him  as  hateful  to  one  party,  for  their  vices,  as  he  is 
already  to  another,  for  his  own  virtues,  and  deprive  him  of  the 
glorious  title,   of  the  world's  greatest  benefactor,    which  he  has 
so  justly  purchased  to  himself,  by  his  immmortal  performances. 
12.  I  shall  conclude  with  one  word,  in  answer  to  such  who  maj 
possibly  think  I  have  reflected  too  much  upon  the  supineness  and 
base  neglect  of  the  people  of  Elngland ;  as  if  it  were  possible  thej 
could  be  such  monstrous  and  unnatural  self-murderers,  as  to  give 
away  with  their  own  breath,  and  free  consent,  all  their  rights  to 
their  estates  and  lives.     I  confess  I  should  be  glad  to  find  my  labour 
lost  upon  this  account:   But  I  desire  such  to  consider,  that  there  are 
many  honest  and  well^imeaning  Englishmen,  who  do  not  distinguish 
between  our  present  government,  and  our  present  way  of  govenw 
log  ;  whose  distance  from  the  parliament,  multiplicity  of  business,  or 
other  circumstances  in  the  world,  render  them  less  able  to  penetrate 
the  designs  that  are  now  carrying  on,  for  the  total  subversion  of  our 
inost  excellent  constitution.     And  it  is  plain  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  great  and  unwearied  diligence  of  the  present  conspirators,  against 
our  government,  in  order  to  support  their  future  elections,  does  in* 
fer  their  thoughts,  tliat  the  majority  of  the  electors  are  capable 
of  being  imposed  upon,  in  Ibis  gross  and  une^ittpled  mviner.  Since^ 
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therefore,  those,  who  are  making  us  slayes,  think  it  no  great  dif- 
ficulty to  effect  their  purposes,  I  see  no  reason,  why  I  ought  to  be  so 
tender  as  to  forbear  expressing  my  fears  and  apprehensions  of  th«ir 
success. 


A 

NEW  LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  THE  KINGDOM; 

Wherein  those  that  admire  the  late  Governments*,  may  have  a  true 
prospect  of  Liberty  and  Slavery,  and  take  their  choice, 

[From  'a  half  sheet,  Folio,   printed  at  London,  for  J.  C.  Dear 

Fleet.Bridge,  1690.] 
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N  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  being  the  first  of 
his  restoration,  there  was  granted  to  him  a  subsidy  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  other  sums  of  money,  payable  upon  merchandist 
imported  and  exported,  in  consideration  of  the  great  trust  and  con- 
fidence which  the  parliament  reposed  in  his  majesty,  ^  in  and  for  th« 
guarding  the  seas,'  against  all  persons  that  should  attempt  the  dis. 
turbance  of  his  subjects  in  the  intercourse  of  trade,  or  by  invasion 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  same  year  came  forth  another  act,  for  the  speedy  proTision  of 
money,  for  disbanding  and  paying  off  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  by 
land  and  sea,  by  a  contribution  of  all  persons,  according  to  their 
several  ranks  and  degrees. 

The  same,  year  likewise,  by  two  acts  more,  were  gtrea  to  the 
king,  by  the  one,  seven.8core.thousand  pbundi,  for  the  compleai 
disbanding  of  the  whole  army,  and  paying  off  some  part  of  the  iia?j, 
by  a  two  months  assessment  of  seventy.thousand  pounds  a  month : 
By  the  other,  seTenty.thousand  pounds,  as  a  present  supply  to  hii 
majesty. 

After  which,  followed  the  act  for  settling  certain  impositions. upon 
beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors,  for  the  increase  of  his  majesty's  rereniie^ 
during  his  life. 

The  same  year  also,  the  post-office  was  erected  by  the  parliament^ 
with  a  considerable  revenue  accruing  to  the  king.  This  parllament| 
after  these  great  gifts,  being  dissolved,  the  next  year,  being  tilt 
thirteenth  of  the  king's  reign,  sat  a  new  parliament,  which,  in  the 
first  place,  passed  an  act  for  the  ^free  and  voluntary  present;'  and 
then  passed  an  act  for  granting  to  the  king  twelveJinndred  and 
threescore.thousand  pounds  to  be  assessed  and  levied  by  an  as* 
lessment  of  threescore  and  ten.thousand  pounds  a  month,  for 
eighteen  months. 

»  •  Of  King  Chailet  the  Second  and  King  Jamei  Uie  Second. 
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In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  king,  the  additional  rerenue  of 
heai^-money  was  settled  upon  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors. 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  king,  were  granted  four  intire  subsidies 
from  the  temporality,  and  four  from  the  clergy. 

In  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  king,  a  royal  aid  was  granted  by  the 
same  parliament,  of  twenty*four.^ousand  four.hundred  three.score 
and  seventeen.thousand  and  five.hundred  pounds,  to  be  raised,  levied^ 
and  paid,  in  three  years  space,  for  the  king's  extraordinary  occasions* 
As  an  addition  to  which,  in  his  seyenteenth  year,  twelTe-hundred 
and  fifty.thousand  pounds  were  granted  for  his  majesty's  farther 
supply,  by  the  parliament  at  Oxon. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  king,  more  money  was  raised  by  a 
polLbill,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Dutch  war. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  came  forth  another  act,  for  raising  three- 
hundred  and  ten.thousand  pounds,  by  an  imposition  on  wines  and 
other  liquors. 

After  which  followed,  in  his  twenty.second  year,  an  imposition 
upon  all  wines  and  vinegar,  for  eight  years,  which  was  attended  by 
the   imposition  upon  brandy:    togetlier  with  another  act,   for  ad- 
vancing the  sale  of  fee.farm.rents,  and  other  rents ;  both  valued  at  - 
one.million  thirteen-hundred  and  three.score  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  twenty.second  and  twenty  .third  years  of  the  reign  of  King  - 
Charles  the  Second,  was  granted  another  subsidy  for  supply  of  his 
occasions ;  twelve  pence  in  the  pound  upon  all  lands,  and  money  at 
interest;  fifteen  shillings  in  the  hundred  for  all  money  owing  to  the- 
bankers,  and  six  shillings  in  the  hundred  upon  personal  estates. 

After  which,  there  followed  an  act  for  additional  excise  upon  beer, 
ale,  and  other  liquors;  to  which  succeeded  the  law.bill:  which 
three,  being  summed  up  together,  were  estimated  at  no  less  than  two 
millions  and  a  half. 

After  this,  at  the  adjournment  of  the  parliament,  upon  the  sixteenth 
of  April,  1G77,  being  tKe  twentieth  of  the  king,  passed  an  act,  for  ' 
raising  the  sum  of  five-hundred  eighty.four.thousand  nine.hundred 
seventy  .eight  pounds,  two  shillings,  and  two-pence  halfpenny,  for 
the  speedy  building  thirty  ships  of  war.  Together  with  an  ad* 
ditional  excise  upon  beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors,  for  three  years. 

Upon  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1678,  being  the  thirtieth  of  the  king, 
passed  an  act,  for  granting  a  supply  to  his  majesty,   of  six.hundred 
and   nineteen.thousand  lhree.hu  ndred  eighty  .eight   pounds,  eleven 
shillings,  and  nine  pence,  for  disbanding  the  army,  and  other  usefh< 
therein  mentioned. 

With  another  act,  for  granting  an  additional  duty  upon  wines  for 
three  years. 

To  all  which  may  be  added  (for  it  cannot  be  forgotten  in  haste) 
the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer. 

This,  if  it  be  not  a  perfect  arithmetical  account  to  some  thousands  : 
of  pounds,  perhaps,  yet  it  comes  pretty  near  the  matter,  to  shew,  as  in 
a  mirror,  the  prodigious  sums  it  cost  the  kingdom,  in  a  few  years,  to  - 
maintain  the  vanity  and  profuseness  of  the  court  at  that  time,  and  to 
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support  a  design  carried  on  all  along,  to  subyert  the  religion,  lawtf^ 
liberties,  and  properties  of  the  whole  nation* 

It  is  generally  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  there  is  nothing 
80  dear  to  them,  as  the  preservation  of  their  religion,  their  laws, 
their  liberties,  and  properties.  Life  is  contemned,  to  preserre  tties% 
four  inestimable  comforts  of  human  being ;  which  makes  it  a  strange 
thing  to  consider,  that  people,  who  were  so  lavish  to  undo  themselves, 
should  so  stingily  grudge  a  necessary,  though  more  than  ordinary  ex« 
pence,  to  be  for  ever  quit  of  future  danger. 

They  do  not  find  their  money  now  profusely  wasted  upon  the  ex.* 
cesses  of  prodigal  luxury,  nor  upon  wars,  to  extirpate  the  Protestant 
Religion;  nor  upon  designs,  to  enslave  both  their  souls  and  bodies  ; 
but  thriftily  expended,  by  a  frugal  and  saving  prince*,  once  their 
generous  and  fortunate  preserver,  upon  men,  arms,  and  all  manner  of 
warlike  ammunition,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

They  find  not  now  pretences  of  wars  to  juggle  them  out  of  their 
wealth,  to  be  as  deceitfully  expended  either  upon  pleasure,  or  to 
support  the  interest  of  the  common  foe :  But  a  real  war  at  the  door, 
maintained  by  the  capital  enemies  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
the  general  peace  of  Europe :  and  withstood  with  as  much  vigour, 
as  prudent  counsel  and  vrary  conduct  will  pSermit,  by  a  prince  no  lest 
vigilant,  no  less  courageous  and  formidable,  than  his  adversaries  arv 
potent  and  malicious. 

To  repine  at  expence,  at  such  a.  time  as  this,  and  in  the  matiagew 
ment  of  such  princely  and  faithful  hands,  is  to  be  like  niggardly 
misers,  that  love  the  banquet,  but  grumble  at  the  pa3rment.  Tto 
choice  is  now,  whether  to  be  free  for  ever,  or  slaves  for  ever  ?  The 
expence  is  necessary,  therefore  just;  and,  being  necessary  and  jost^ 
BO  trne  Englishman  will  murmur  at  the  purchase  of  liis  own,  and  the 
preservation  of  his  posterity,  though  it  cost  never  so  dear. 

Is  it  possible  there  should  be  men  that  should  so  soon  forget  tiie 
late  ravages  of  tyranny  and  popery,  upon  their  religion  and  laws?  It 
it  possible  for  fathers  to  forget  the  murders  c^  their  sons,  or  for  sont 
to  forget  the  haling  of  their  parents  to  execution^  ?  Is  it  possible  for 
them  to  forget  the  contrivances  of  sham  plots,  and  the  subornation  of 
perjured  evidence,  to  take  away  the  lives  of  the  innocent  f  ?  They  that 
so  fondly  kiss  the  late  king's  picture,  and  are  so  covetous  of  his  rew 
turn,  forget  the  verses  made  upon  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius,  that  gave 
them  sufficient  warning  of  a  prince  returning  from  exile  to  power 
again,  by  the  examples  of  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Mark  Anthony.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  so  much  dreaded,  as  the  disposition  of  a  prince, 
iongo  exilio  efferati^  i.  e.  grown  wild  with  long  exilement ;  and,  igm 
nominia  accensi^  i.  e.  enraged  at  the  ignominy  he  has  received.  They 
forget  how  infinitely  the  abdicated  king  must  be  beholden  to  his 
French  patron,  the  professed  enemy  of  the  English  name  and  free, 
dom,  if  ever  this  kingdom  should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  be  under  hii 
clutches  again.  For,  farewel,  then,  that  noble  liberty,  which  has  so 
long  blessed  this  fortunate  land.    And,  therefore,  the  miseries  of  the 

*  King  Wniiara  Uie  Third.  f  At  wm  done  in  the  west  by  Jadgc  JeSierie%  aad  OiU 

Xirk«  aner  Moam<mtb't  defeat,  fan  tbc  rcisa  of  iwm^  tlie  Second, 
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t^rench  goTernment  should  be  enough  to  make  these  unthinking 
Jacobites  tremble  at  the  very  sound  of  what  they  so  exlreitaely  wish 
for,  the  return  bf  their  idol.  The  Tery  picture  of  France  is  enough 
to  kill  with  the  sight  of  it.  Where  the  people  live  in  cottages  of 
Straw,  in  a  fat  and  fertile  soil,  reduced  td  the  utmost  degree  ot 
poverty ;  where  the  miserable  peasant,  after  h^  has  tilled  hisiandT^ 
when  he  comes  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  has  nothing  to  feed  him 
but  the  rye  and  barley,  or  a  few  chesnuts ;  nothing  to  drink  but 
water  squeesed  through  the  lees  of  the  pressed  grape ;  the  collectors 
of  the  taxes,  the  impost^therers,  and  other  ravenous  beasts  of  prey 
carry  off  the  corn,  his  wine,  his  oil,  and  other  choicer  conveniencies 
of  life ;  so  innumerable  are  the  taxes,  imposts,  rights  of  entrance^ 
peages,  aids,  &c.  which,  if  a  man  should  reckon  up,  he  would  seem 
to  talk  the  language  of  a  conjurer;  and  all  these  so  tyrannically 
exacted,  by  the  numberless  swarms  of  ruffians,  publicans,  and  har^ 
pies,  as  render  one  of  the  most  delightful  countries  in  the  world  a 
hell  upon  earth.  Into  this  condition  was  England  tumbling,  till  re^ 
deemed  by  their  most  sacred  majesties.  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary ;  and  such  would  England  be,  if  these  unreasonable  Jacobites 
might  have  their  will  |  which  God  forbid. 
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And  of  the  great  Advantages  they  are  to   England,  in 

respect  to  Trade. 

LICtNSED    ACCOBDING   TO   ORDEB« 

London,  printed  1690.     Quarto,  containing  fifty.three  pages,  beside 

the  title  and  dedication. 


THE  DEDICATION. 

To  my  muck  honoured  Friend^  SiV  Robert  Davers,  Baronet,  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  Gentlemen  interested  and  concerned  in  thefVestJndies* 

Gentlemen, 

M.  HE  following  treatise  was  occasioned  by  the  great  and  just  com* 
plaints  made  by  you,  of  the  additional  duty  that  was  laid  upon  your 
product,  and  fell  upon  your  labour  and  industry,  though  designed 
by  the  parliament  to  have  been  paid  by  the  consumptioner ;  at  that 
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time,  the  inventions  of  most  men  were  at  work  (especially  those  thst 
had  any  de«ling  with  you,  and  a  sense  of  your  sufferings)  to  con. 
trive  a  method,  whereby  relief  might  have  given  you,  that  are  the 
best  employed  hands  for  the  inriching  and  supporting  this  nation. 

After  much  time  had  been  spent,  in  endeavouring  the  taking  off  tlie 
duty,  and  it  was  found  that  no  arguments  were  prevalent,  and  almost 
all  people  despairing  of  relief,  then  Col.  Waldrond,  myself,  and 
others,  with  no  small  pains,  nor  little  charge,  contrived  (as  we 
thought)  a  method,  that  might  not  only  have  laid  the  duty  on  the 
consumptioner,  but  also  might  have  relieved  you  from  the  complaints 
of  those  that  do  charge  you  with  being  great  debtors,  and  to  have 
enabled  every  planter  to  make  the  best  advantage  of  their  plantations, 
by  supplying  them  with  monies,  at  the  common  interest  of  the  cole 
nies,  by  preventing  numerous  sellers,  necessitous  and  ignorant  sales. 
And  that  this  might  run  through  the  most  strict  examination, 
before  it  should  have  been  allowed  of,  we  proposed,  that  his  late 
majesty,  and  privy.council,  might  have  the  first  view  of  it,  that  they 
might  be  satisfied  it  did  not  lessen  his  majesty's  revenue,  and  that 
we  might  have  his  majesty's  leave  to  propose  it  to  the  assemblies  of 
every  individual  colony ;  and,  if  they  did  approve  of  it,  and  pe. 
titioned  his  majesty  for  the  incorporating  such  societies,  that  then 
we,  and  our  friends,  might  be  interested  in  it. 

But  this,  meeting  with  opposition,  occasioned  a  hearing  before  his 
majesty,  and  the  lords  of  his  privy.council ;  and,  after  they  were 
satisfied  it  did  not  lessen  his  majesty's  revenue,  our  great  debate, 
with  the  opposers,  was  about  his  majesty's  giving  leave  for  the 
sending  of  it  to  the  colonies  for  them  to  try  and  examine  it.  His  nuu 
jesty  was  pleased  to  declare,  that  he  could  not  understand  any  reason 
could  be  given  why  they  might  not  have  a  sight  of  it,  for  he  thought 
Barbadoes  best  knew  what  Barbadoes  wanted.  I  believe  none  will 
deny,  but  that  it  met  with  a  general  approbation  of  all  the  lords  of 
the  council,  except  my  Lord  Chancellor,  of  whom  I  was  informed 
by  a  friend  (but  at  that  time  an  opposer  of  this  design)  that  he  was 
our  enemy,  and  accordingly  we  found  him. 

Soon  after  this  hearing,  the  government  began  to  be  uneasy,  and 
holding  it  not  proper  for  a  matter  of  this  nature,  to  be  further  pro- 
ceeded on,  under  an  unsettled  government,  I  rather  chose  to  be 
silent,  and  bear  such  reflexions  as  were  made  by  those  that  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  method  of  our  undertaking,  though  pre. 
judicial  to  my  particular  interest,  than  to  expose  it  to  view,  before 
I  saw  the  government  in  a  temper  to  consider  of  trade,  and  the  great 
benefit  you  are  to  this  nation. 

Therefore,  I  have  now  exposed  it  for  your  view,  that  yoa  may 
be  judges  whether  it  might  have  been,  or  may  be  serviceable  to  yoU| 
and  whether  our  request  of  sending  it  to  you  was  unreasonable. 

You  will  find,  by  this  treatise  (as  I  humbly  conceive)  that  our  de« 
sign  would,  at  least,  have  raised  the  value  of  your  goods  to  thepllea 
it  bore  before  the  additional  duty  was  laid;  and  it  was  allowed  It 
that  hearing,  by  the  opposers,  that  it  would  raise,  at  least,  twenty 
per  cent.    ()ur  method  was,  to  have  had  all  year  goods,  that 
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to  England,  brought  to  one  body  of  men,  which  we  called  a  common 
factory,  and  they  constantly  to  be  chosen  by  you  in  your  assem. 
blies,  and  they  to  have  been  accountable  to  erery  consigner  for  the 
net  proceed  of  eyery  parcel  of  goods  sold,  for  which  your  charge 
was  not  to  exceed  what  you  now  pay.  The  other  part  of  our  design 
was  to  erect  a  company,  separate  from  the  common  factory,  which 
should  have  sufficient  funds  in  each  colony,  to  lend  what  monies  yon 
had  occasion  of,  you  giving  security  on  lands  or  goods ;  and,  if  diej 
did  not  lend  it,  on  demand,  they  were  to  forfeit  to  the  borrower 
considerable  for  every  hundred  pound  demanded,  the  lands  or  goods 
being  valued  by  sworn  appraisers.  What  was  lent,  was  to  be  con. 
tinued  during  your  pleasure,  you  paying  your  interest,  when  due, 
and  you  had  power  to  pay  it  in,  when  you  pleased,  and  they  obliged 
to  lend  too,  at  least,  one  half  value  of  land,  or  goods,  and  you  not 
to  have  been  confined  to  have  borrowed  it  of  them,  but  where  else 
you  pleased ;  so  that  this  company  might  have  been  serviceable,  but 
could  not  have  been  hurtful,  for  they  were  bound  to  obey,  and  had 
no  power  to  command. 

To  make  it  next  to  impossibility,  that  the  government  should  ever 
be  imposed  on,  to  permit  any  laws  or  designs  of  any  persons  wha^ 
soever,  let  their  pretences  be  ever  so  specious,  to  take  effect,  until 
the  colonies^  by  their  assembly,  were  consulted  with :  I  have,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  given  a  true  and  just  account  of  whatim. 
port  you  are  to  this  nation,  by  increasing  of  navigation,  consumiog 
the  woollen.manufactory,  of  all  sorts  of  apparel,  houshold  goods,  &c. 
tiiat  are  made  in  England  ;  and  that  which  was  formerly  foreign  com. 
modities,  and  cost  us  considerable  yearly,  by  your  industry,  is  be- 
come native,  the  nation  freed  from  that  charge,  and  the  consump. 
tioner  saves,  at  least,  one  half  of  his  expence,  for  the  like  quantity  ; 
besides  the  great  advantage  this  nation  receives  by  your  goods  ex- 
ported, being  over  and  above  our  consumption ;  and,  lastly,  all  the 
riches  you  get  in  the  Indies,  by  your  great  care,  labour,  and  industry, 
is  brought  to  England,  and  here  it  centers. 

If  you  will  be  pleased  to  rectify  my  errors,  that  I  through  igno. 
ranee  may  have  committed,  that  our  legislators  may  be  more  fully- 
satisfied,  that  you  are,  and  ever  most  be  Englishmen,  and  that  you  are 
much  more  beneficially  employed  there,  for  the  benefit  of  this  nation, 
than  any  the  like  number  in  England;  that  every  hardship  that  is 
put  upon  you,  that  makes  your  goods  dearer  in  foreign  markets,  or 
lessens  the  consumption  in  England,  is  a  lessening  to  the  trade  of 
England,  and,  consequently,  prejudicial  to  every  subject  in  Eng. 
land :  and,  if  this  small  treatise  meets  with  your  kind  acceptance,  I 
shall  think  myself  very  happy,  and  shall  always  be  ready  to  demon. 
St  rate,  that  I  am  your  well  wisher,  and,  Gentlemen, 
Your  most  hnmble  and  faithful  Servant, 

Dalbt  Thomas. 
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CHAP.  I. 

There  is  nothing  more  frequent  amongst  the  generality  of  mankind 
than  is  the  drawing  wrong  conclusions  from  right  premisses,  where* 
by  the  most  concise  and  truest  maxims  and  sayings,  that  wise  men 
upon  solid  thinking  have  contrived  to  guide  us,  like  landmarks,  in 
the  search  of  truth,  are  perverted  by  wrong  applications,  to  drown 
our  understandings  in  the  gulph  of  error. 

Thus,  because  truth  itself  is  not  truer,  than  that  people  are  the 
wealth  of  a  nation,  those  who  have  not  time,  experience,  and  skill, 
to  examine  the  fund  of  that  undeniable  verity,  though,  in  odier  things, 
jnen  of  excellent  understandings,  are  apt  to  infer,  that  all,  who  set 
foot  out  of  the  kingdom,  are  in  some  degree  a  diminution  of  its  wealthy 
and  thence  take  for  granted,  that  the  American  colonies  occasion  the 
decay  both  of  the  people  and  riches  of  the  nation ;  when,  upon  a 
thorough  examination,  npthing  can  appear  more  erroneous,  as  I 
doubt  not  to  make  plain  to  every  man,  though  my  principal  design 
is  to  convince  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  who,  being  ^ 
contrivers  of  our  statutes  and  mest  concerned  for  the  preservation  of 
•fts  grandeur,  ought  rightly  to  l)e  informed,  for  fear  our  laws  in  time 
take  a  contrary  byass  to  our  trade  and  navigation,  which  are  undef 
viably  our  glory  and  strength,  as  well  as  the  fountain  of  our  riches. 

To  make  this  point  cle^r,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  and  examine 
(bur  things. 

1.  What  is  real  wealth : 

9.  What  is  imaginary  wealth : 

3.  How  these  are  acquired : 

4.  How  they  may  be  lost. 

To  distinguish  rightly  in  these  points,  we  must  consider  money,  at 
the  least  part  of  the  wealth  of  any  nation,  and  think  of  it  only  as  a 
scale  to  weigh  one  thjng  against  another,  or  as  counters  to  reckoii 
riches  by,  or  as  a  pawn  of  intrinsick  value,  to  deposit  in  lieu  of  any 
necessary  whatsoever. 

True,  solid,  and  real  wealth,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the  nation,  U 
the  land,  and  what  is  upon,  or  under  its  surface,  as  useful  bulldliMpy 
trees,  quarries,  mines,  &c. 

Thus  by  a  good  computation,  made  by  Sir  William  Petty,  which 
we  will  take  for  granted  till  there  appears  a  better,  we  may  reckon 
the  present  rent  of  land  and  houses  to  be  ten  millions  of  pounds,  per 
annum,  which  at  twenty  years  purchase  amounts  to  two  hundred 
millions  of  pounds. 

The  people  of  this  nation  consume  annually,  in  necessary  meat^ 
drink,  and  cloaths,  computed  from  their  numbers,  ipanner  of  living, 
and  usual  price  current  of  things,  about  fifty  millions  of  pounds,  an^ 
nually,  which  is  about  six  pounds  ten  shillings  a  head. 

The  imaginary  wealth  therefore  of  the  nation,  which  consists  in 
labour,  trade,  and  negotiation,  is  four  times  as  much  as  the  real,  and, 

Preserved  in  its  natural  channels,  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  value 
I  pur^^se  as  J^nd;  if  hereby  we  may  allow,  that  the  intriusick  worth 
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of  the  people  and  kingdom,  as  they  now  stand  together^  is  a  fhoxu 
•and  millions  of  pounds. 

The  money  in  species  of  the  nation,  though  the  scale  by  which  the 
whole  is  valued  and  weighed,  amounts  not  to  six  millions. 

Now  such  as  do  account  the  lands  and  buildings  of  the  nation  mora 
Taluable,  because  real,  than  the  negotiation,  because  accidental  and 
imaginary,  will  find  themseWes  mistaken ;  since  lands  and  houseS| 
without  people,  are  of  no  value  at  all,  and  to  a  naked  and  unindus* 
trious  nation  very  little  more,  so  that  labour,  in?ention,  trade,  and 
negotiation  are  the  only  causes  of,  as  well  as  supports  to  that  we  call 
riches. 

This  is  so  self-evident  that  it  will  be  superfluous  to  illustrate  it  hj 
many  examples  or  comparisons  between  civil  and  barbarous 
countries. 

Therefore  we  must  consider,  that  when  It  is  said,  people  are  the 
wealth  of  a  nation,  it  is  only  meant,  laborious  and  industrious  people^ 
and  not  such  as  are  wholly  unemployed,  as  gentry,  clergy,  lawyers^ 
servingmen,  and  beggars,  &c.  Or  which  is  worse,  employed  only  in 
disturbing  the  industrious  and  laborious,  as  pettifoggers,  informers^ 
catchpoles,  and  thieves ;  and,  though  the  first  sorts  may  be  necessary^ 
as  harmless  spurs  to  consumption,  learning,  or  virtue,  or  as  objects 
of  the  good  will,  mutual  love,  pity  and  compassion  of  human  nature^ 
as  well  as  increasers  of  the  numbers  by  children,  yet  the  fewer  such 
the  better;  whereas  the  last  should  by  all  imaginary  ways  be  di&« 
couraged,  tamed,  or  destroyed,  as  the  worst  of  vermin  in  a  well-go« 
verned  commonwealth. 

We  must  likewise  consider,  that  the  value  of  every  thing  useful  to 
the  necessities,  luxuries,  or  vanities  of  this  life,  is  measured  by  the 
industry  and  labour  either  of  body  or  mind,  which  is  necessary  to 
their  acquirement,  whereby  things  ojf  little  or  no  price  in  one  coun^ 
try,  by  the  time  spent,  labour  and  hazard  of  those  which  carry  them 
to  another,  become  dear. 

From  all  which  it  is  plain,  that  only  industrious  and  laborious 
people  are  the  riches  of  any  nation ;  and  it  will  as  naturally  follow, 
these  laborious  or  industrious,  who  employ  their  talents  to  most  ad« 
vantage,  are  of  most  value  to  such  nation. 

And  though  a  man,  whose  skill  amounts  to  no  more  than  to  eara 
three  pence  a  day  by  his  continual  labour,  can  no  ways  add  to  the 
wealth  of  a  kingdom  like  ours,  because  it  will  not  supply  his  necessary 
consumption,  yet  such  a  man  is  a  less  burthen  to  i^  than  one  totally 
idle,  and  may  increase  the  number  by  children. 

So  again,  one  that  constantly  by  his  labour  can  earn  six  pence  a 
day  only,  and  consumes  just  so  much,  as  he  is  not  advanta^ous  to 
the  nation's  wealth,  so  he  is  no  burthen  neither,  and  occasions  its 
increase. 

But  that  man,  who,  by  industry  and  labour,  not  only  maintains 
himself  and  family,  but  makes  liimself  rich,  is,  to  the  proportion  of 
his  wealth,  just  so  much  addition  to  the  intrinsick  value  of  the  king* 
dom, 

I  h^ve  the  more  eplaiged  upon  t}iis  head,  that  I  might  lead  the 
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mind  of  the  reader,  by  a  natural  chain  of  consequences,  rightlj  to 
understand  the  true  original  and  everlasting  support  of  wealthy  which 
is  nothing  else  but  labour. 

As  for  such  persons  who  by  the  faculties  of  the  mind  only  acquire 
riches  to  themselyes,  as  soldiers,  lawyers,  diTines,  bankers,  retail- 
ers, victuallers,  &c.  they,  though  necessary  callings,  are  no  in. 
creasers  of  the  nation's  wealth,  nor  is  the  kingdom  more  rich  by  the 
fluctuating  and  circulation  of  money  among  such,  than  one  of  them 
would  be  by  putting  his  money  out  of  one  chest  into  another,  or 
shifting  it  from  one  pocket  to  another. 

But  where  soldiery  becomes  the  trade  of  a  people,  as  among  the 
Switzers  and  Scots  it  is,  who  serve  abroad  for  money,  and  bring  it 
home  to  purchase  lands  there,  it  is  of  equal  benefit  to  any  other  la. 
hour,  by  increasing  the  rates  and  value  of  the  real  wealth  of  those 
countries,  which,  as  amongst  all  other  civil  nations,  is  land,  and 
houses. 

I  doubt  not  but  the  reader  by  this  time  will  perceive,  that  in  what 
way  soever  a  man  employs  his  labour  and  industry,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  so  that  at  last  he  increases  the  value  of  the  real  wealth  of 
the  nation,  he  is,  in  the  proportion  of  such  increase,  a  benefit  there, 
unto. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  he  that  labours  not  at  all,  or  so  much  as 
not  to  increase  the  intrinsick  value  of  his  country,  is  just  good  for 
nothing. 

To  leave  this  truth  plain  beyond  dispute,  I  beg  the  doubter  but  to 
consider,  that  if  all  the  laborious  people  of  the  kingdom  left  working, 
and  were  to  live  upon  the  natural  produce  of  it,  to  be  distributed  to 
them  in  equal  proportions  by  way  of  charity,  as  parish.poor  and  beg. 
gars  are  now  supported,  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  nation  be. 
came  necessitous,  naked,  and  starving,  and  consequently  the  land  and 
houses  worth  nothing. 

A  short  reflexion  would  make  him  sensible  that  a  very  few  yean 
of  idleness  would  com  pleat  the  matter ;  whence  he  can  no  longer 
doubt,  but  that  labour  and  industry,  rightly  applied,  is  the  sole  cause 
of  the  wealth  of  a  nation  ;  that  money  is  only  the  scales  or  touchstone 
to  weigh  or  value  things  by ;  and  that  land  itself  would  yield  no  rent, 
but  as  labour  employed  for  the  support  of  luxuries,  as  well  as  neces. 
sities,  did  find  a  due  encouragement  and  increase. 

In  short  it  is  plain  hereby, 

1.  That  real  wealth  is  land  and  houses ; 
^.  That  imaginary  wealth  is  the  laborious  people. 

3.  That  the  real  and  imaginary  wealth  both  increase  only,  as  in. 
dnstry  is  rightly  applied  by  great  numbers  of  laborious  people ;  and 
not  by  increase  of  people  only. 

4.  And  the  increase  of  people,  wilfully  or  accidentally  idle,  is  so 
far  from  being  national  riches,  that  it  is  the  surest  and  speediest  way 
to  inevitable  poverty,  famine,  and  nakedness,  and  must  decay  the 
value  as  well  of  the  real,  as  imaginary  wealth  of  the  nation,  proper, 
tionably  to  the  decay  of  industry. 

Thus  civil  wars,  disorders,  and  changes  in  the  government  of  Ba« 
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tions,  by  the  many  which  become  soldiers,  and  others  that  cease  la- 
bouring  in  their  trades  and  industry,  for  want  of  security,  insensibly 
imporerish  countries,  much  more  than  those  slain  in  such  changes  do; 
by  reason  that  those  that  die,  as  they  add  nothing,  do  consume  no- 
thing in  the  commonwealth  ;  whereas  the  idle  living  add  nothing,  and 
consume  much  to  its  destruction. 

I  shall  say  no  more  therefore  on  this  subject,  but  hasten  to  the 
consideration  of  which  hands  are  best  employed  to  the  advantage  of 
the  wealth  of  this  kingdom,  as  our  trade  and  negotiation  now  stand. 

First^  then,  the  premisses  considered,  we  may  lay  down  as  an  un- 
deniable verity,  that  those  men  who  add  most  by  their  labour  to  the 
increase  of  the  intrinsick  wealth  of  the  nation,  either  real  or  imagiu. 
nary,  and  consume  least,  are  best  employed. 

Again,  on  the  contrary,  those  tliat  consume  most,  and  add  least, 
are  worst  employed. 

Now  it  will  be  impossible,  in  the  short  method  I  design,  to  enu* 
merate  and  clearly  distinguish  between  every  sort  of  employment ; 
wherefore  I  shall  content  myself  only  to  hint  at  some  few  ways 
wherein  men  seem  to  do  little,  and  yet  are  well  employed,  and  others 
wherein  they  are  very  busy  and  laborious  to  little  or  no  purpose. 

To  begin  then  as  nature  did  in  the  cultivators  of  land  and  con- 
ductors of  cattle. 

The  husbandmen's  life  not  only  seems  but  is  extremely  careful,  la. 
borious,  and  painful :  The  grasier's  and  shepherd's  on  the  contrary, 
both  seems  and  is  a  very  careless,  quiet,  and  easy  way  of  spending 
time. 

Yet,  though  the  first  sort  are  usually  paid  most  wages,  and  conl 
sequently  can  afford  and  do  consume  most  upon  themselves,  the  last 
notwithstanding  are  of  much  more  value  to  the  commonwealth. 

For  two-hundred  sheep,  or  twenty  cows,  require  but  forty  acres 
of  good  land,  and  one  man's  easy  care  for  a  year's  pasture,  the  profit 
of  which  by  the  increase  of  lambs,  calves,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 
and  the  meliorating  the  wool  by  manufacture,  is  of  four  times  at  least 
more  advantage  to  the  commonwealth,  than  the  same  number  of  acres 
employed  in  tillage,  which  requires  the  constant  drudgery  of  two 
men  and  four  horses  at  least ;  besides,  that  the  greatest  part  of  what 
is  produced  by  tillage  is  consumed  in  the  nation  ;  whereas  manufac- 
tured wool  from  sheep,  tallow,  leather,  shoes,  butter,  cheese,  salt, 
beef,  and  many  other  things,  arising  from  pasture,  are  staple  commo- 
dities for  transportation,  which  fetch  us  back  silver,  gold,  and  foreign 
goods,  useful  to  the  ornament  and  pleasure,  if  not  necessities  of  life : 
I  must  affirm,  the  commodity  which  is  transported  is  the  only  true 
increase  of  national  strength  and  wealth  ;  and  that  sort  of  reformers 
who  would  have  nothing  made,  used,  or  consumed,  but  what  nature 
absolutely  requires,  are  but  short-sighted  and  narrow  thinkers,  as 
well  in  politicks  as  religion:  And  though  they  may  adorn  their 
opinions  and  argument,  with  the  names  of  Lycurgus,  Cato,  and  other 
soure  reasoners,  yet  all  their  discourses  tend  to  no  more  but  io  re- 
duce   mankind   back  to  be  sheep-skin-weavers,  acorn-eatcrs,  and 
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water^rinkers ;  again^  the  bountiful  God  of  nature  supplying  ererj 
conntry  of  the  world,  with  what  is  fully  sufficient  to  sustain  life. 

Therefore  to  say^  as  many  are  apt  to  do,  that  England  can  lire  of 
hself,  without  the  assistance  of  any  foreign  nation,  is  to  gire  it  not 
the  least  commendation  beyond  any  other  country ;  but  to  say,  and 
that  truly,  that  England,  by  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  employed 
in  shipping,  plantations,  mines,  manufactures  pastures,  and  tillage^ 
doth  not  only  abound  in  all  sorts  of  commodities,  as,  natiie  meat^ 
drink,  cloaths,  houses  and  coaches,  fit  for  the  necessities,  ease,  and 
ornaments  of  life,  but  can  outry  most  nations  of  the  world,  for  the 
▼ast  plenty  in  varieties  of  wines,  spices,  drugs,  fruits,  silks,  pictures^ 
musick,  silver,  gold,  precious  stones,  and  aU  other  the  supports  of 
grandure  and  delight,  that  is  to  speak  it,  a  truly  civilised  and  glorious 
nation  indeed. 

And  though  some  men  through  false  and  envious  opticks  look 
upon  these  things  as  baits  to  vice,  and  occasions  of  effeminacy  ; 
if  they  would  but  impartially  examine  the  truth  of  matters,  they 
would  discern  them  to  be  the  true  spurs  to  virtue,  valour,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  just  rewards  of  industrj. 
For, 

It  is  certain,  upon  a  right  scrutiny,  a  man  shall  find  more  prov 
faneness,  dishonesty,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery,  priM^tised  in  nastj 
rags,  bare  walls,  and  ale-houses,  than  in  rich  habits,  palaces,  or  ta. 
vems ;  and  as  plenty,  splendor,  and  grandure  can  have  no  other 
fountain  but  wisdom,  industry,  and  good  conduct;  so  shabbiness^ 
indigence,  and  contempt  rarely  spring  from  any  thing  but  follj^ 
idleness,  and  vice.  And  where  it  happens  otherwise  by  unexpected 
frauds,  shipwrecks,  fires,  inundations,  or  maims,  the  shame  of  suffer* 
ing  it  becomes  the  nation's  reproach,  since  the  rarity  of  these  acci^ 
dents  would  make  the  burden  which  crushes  a  particular  scarce  felt, 
when  laid  bya  right  method  on  the  commonwealth,  as  I  shall  endea* 
vour  to  make  appear  hereafter. 

But,  before  1  return  again  to  the  consideration,  which  part  of  the 
people  are  best  employed  for  the  publick  good,  I  must,  from  what  ii 
premised,  conclude,  that,. as  all,  who  are  not  mischievously  employed 
or  totally  idle,  are  of  some  benefit  to  the  commonwealth,  and  should 
find  due  encouragrment,  so  those  ought  to  be  most  protected  and 
least  discouraged,  by  the  laws,  who  are  most  usefully  busy,  for  the 
increasing  the  value  of  the  real  and  imaginary  wealth  of  the  nation  2 
Thus,  as  I  said  before,  the  shepherd  and  grazier  is  to  be  preferred 
before  the  plough-man  and  thrasher. 

So  the  miner  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  shepherd  and  grazier,  because 
all  he  produces,  for  transportation,  is  clear  gains  to  the  publick. 
whereas  but  part  of  the  others  doth  so.  The  mariner  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  miner,  and  the  like  to  such  who  contribute  most  to  foreigo 
trade  ;  but  in  England  the  merchant  adventurer  is  to  be  encouraged 
and  preferred  before  the  mariner,  or  any  other  artist,  trade^  or 
calling  whatsoever:  For  though  his  labour  seems  a  recreation  raAer 
than  a  toil,  and  consists  chiefly  in  a  regular  methodising  of  a  punctual 
rotation  of  credit,  and  change  of  commodities  from  one  plaof  t^ 
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ftnother;  yet  considering  that  the  whole  produce  of  nature  and  arl 
would  be  but  dead  matter  without  a  proper  motion  to  conyeigh  it  io 
its  true  end,  which  is  consumption  :  all  other  callings  receiTe 
their  yigour,  life,  strength,  and  increase  from  the  merchant,  commo« 
dities  rising  in  esteem  or  value,  as  they  are  rightly  distributed  fro^ 
place  to  place,  and  losing  their  very  nature  as  well  as  worth,  when 
by  overstocking  the  market  they  become  contemptible,  or  perish  for 
want  of  use  or  consumption.  Wherefore  our  laws  should  be  so  coi^ 
trived  as  never  in  the  least  to  discourage  or  check  any  conception 
or  endeavour  of  the  venturing  merchant,  to  whose  extravagant  anc| 
hazardous,  as  well  as  prudent  and  cautious  undertaking,  this  natioii 
chiefly  owes  all  its  wealth  and  glory.  And  it  is  a  mighty  pity  thiit 
all  laws  for  customs  and  duties,  as  well  as  for  regulating  navigation^ 
erecting  companies,  judging  maritime  controversies,  granting  letters 
of  mart  and  reprisal,  and  for  encouraging  manufactures  and  societies 
of  handicrafts,  should  not  first  be  debated,  prepared,  and  begun  in  a 
great  council  of  trade,  to  consist  of  members  elected  and  deputed 
by  every  plantation,  maritime  city,  company,  constitution  and  trade^ 
which  would  desire  to  send  members  to  it :  And  from  thence  after 
a  free  and  full  examination  be  represented  to  both  houses  of  parlia^ 
ment  for  their  approbation  or  dislike. 

For  trade  is  of  that  nature,  that  it  requires  frequent  pruning,  lop. 
ping,  and  restraining,  as  well  as  cultivating  and  cherishing,  anc| 
thrives  much  better  under  proper  and  rightly  applied  restraints,  duties, 
taxes,  and  excises,  than  in  a  general  looseness ;  which  being  so,  It 
is  possible  that  a  positive  tonnage  and  poundage,  like  ours,  should  hit 
all  accidents ;  attend  the  changes  and  mutations  it  receives,  both  at 
home  by  the  plenty  and  scarcity  of  our  native  commodities,  or  abroad 
by  the  like  ebbs  and  floods  as  well  as  the  laws  in  foreign  nations 
made  or  changed  concerning  it  ? 

Or  how  indeed  can  the  divines,  lawyers,  nobility,  and  great  gentry 
of  the  kingdom  be  nice  judges,  and  right  distinguishers  between  the 
clashing  and  tangling  interests  of  so  great  a  mystery  as  universal 
trade,  when  few  or  none  of  them  have  ever  had  the  least  occasion  to 
inspect  or  experiment  any  part  of  it  ? 

The  defect  therefore  of  a  free  and  able  council  of  trade  in  this  na. 
tion,  though  it  cannot  destroy,  yet  wonderfully  retards  and  hinder^ 
the  natural  and  genuine  increase  of  navigation  and  merchandise,  and 
consequently  of  rents. 

But,  for  want  of  that,  I  will  presume  to  go  on  in  explaining  the 
right  and  wrong  application  of  men's  industry,  as  they  respect  in  ge* 
neral  the  wealth  and  grandure  of  the  nation,  or  in  particular  the 
interest  of  our  American  colonies,  in  many  of  which  I  doubt  not 
to  demonstrate :  One  labouring  man  is  of  more  advantage  to  En« 
gland,  though  out  of  it,  thap  any  thirty  of  the  like  kind  can  be 
within  it. 

To  explain  which,  I  will  take  a  short  view  of  our  sugar  plan« 
tations,  and  the  nature  of  that  trade,  to  whose. particular  advantage 
and  interest,  after  the  kinjjdon^'s^  I  principally  sacrifice  my  present 
pams, 
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I  therefore,  with  all  submissiTeness  imaginable,  desire  oar  legtsla. 
tors  to  consider, 

1.  That  the  greatest  consumption  of  sugar  is  made  by  themseWes, 
and  the  rest  of  the  rich  and  opulent  people  of  the  nation,  though 
useful  to  all  degrees  of  men. 

2.  That  the  quantity  of  it,  yearly  produced  within  those  sugar  co. 
lonies,  is  not  less  than  forty-fiye  thousand  tons,  English  tonnage,  each 
comprehending  twenty  pounds  to  the  ton. 

3.  That  about  the  moiety  of  that  is  consumed  in  England. 

4.  That  the  medium  of  the  value  of  consumed  sugar,  at  the  present 
price  current,  is  four.pence  a  pound. 

5.  That  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  nation,  at  that  price, 
amounts  to  eight-hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  upwards. 

6.  That  the  other  moiety  sent  to  foreign  markets,  after  it  has  em. 
ployed  seamen,  and  earned  freight,  is  Sold  for  as  much,  and  conse. 
quently  brings  back  to  the  nation  in  money  or  useful  goods  annually 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  is  more  than  any  one  other 
commodity  doth. 

7.  Consider  too,  that,  before  sugars  were  produced  in  our  own 
colonies,  it  bore  three  times  the  price  it  doth  now :  so  that,  by  the 
same  consumption,  at  the  same  price,  except  we  made  it  ourseWes, 
we  should  be  forced  to  give  in  money,  or  money's  worth,  as,  native 
commodities  and  labour,  two  millions  four.hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  sugar  we  spend,  or  be  without  it  to  such  a  degree  of  disadvan- 
tage of  well  living,as  that  retrenchment  would  amount  to.  We  must  con. 
aider,  too,  that  the  spirits  arising  from  molosses  which  is  sent  from  the 
sugar  colonies  to  the  other  colonies,  and  to  England,  which,  if  all  were 
sold  in  England,  and  turned  into  spirits,  it  would  amount  annually 
to  above  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  at  half  the  price  the  like 
quantity  of  brandy  from  France  would  cost;  and  will  yearly  increase, 
as  brandies  arc  discouraged;  and  by  most  are  held  wholesomer  for 
the  body,  which  is  observed  by  the  long  living  of  those  in  the  colo. 
nies  that  are  groat  drinkers  of  rum,  which  is  the  spirits  we  mak^of 
molosses,  and  the  short  living  of  those  that  are  great  drinkers  of 
brandy  in  those  parts. 

The  indico  coming  thence  amounts  to  fifty -thousand  pounds  per 
annum. 

The  logwood,  for  which  we  formerly  paid  the  Spaniards  an  hundred 
pounds  per  ton,  now  comes  under  fifteen  pounds,  and  amounts  to  a 
thousand  ton  annually. 

The  cotton,  for  which  we  paid  formerly  about  twelve  pence  prr 
pound,  now  comes  at  five  pence  half.penny  per  pound,  and  amounts 
to  a  thousand  ton  per  annum^  besides  the  hands  it  employs  in  manu. 
facturini^  it. 

The  ginjn;(T  amounts  to  four.thousand  ton  per  annum^  and  is  not 
the  sixth  part  in  price  of  what  the  nation  paid  formerly  for  that  com. 
modity,  or  for  pepper  instead  of  it. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  many  drugs,  woods,  cocoa,  plemonto,  and 
spices,  besides  raw  hides,  &c.  which  come  from  those  parts,  nor  of 
the  great  quantity  of  the  gold  and  silver  we  have  of  the  Speniardi 
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for  Negroes,  and  the  English  manufactory  carried  by  our  sloops  from 
our  colonies  to  them. 

So  that  it  is  demonstration,  the  nation  saves  and  gains  by  the 
people  employed  in  those  colonies  four  hundred  millions  sterling  per 

annum. 

Now  if  it  be  considered  that  in  all  those  sugar  colonies  there  are 
not  six  hundred  thousand  white  men,  women,  and  children,  it  ne. 
ccssarily  must  follow,  that  one  with  another,  above  what  they 
consume  each  of  them  earns  for  the  publick  above  sixty  pounds  per 
annum. 

Whereas,  if  the  rent  be  ten  millions^ 

And  the  consumption  fifty  millions^ 

Then  by  reducing  labour  and  consumption  to  a  proper  balance 
with  the  produce  of  rents,  and  supposing  the  imaginary  wealth  of  the 
whole  kingdom  to  increase  in  time  of  peace,  the  tenth  part  annually, 
that  will  be  but  four  millions,  which  does  not  amount  to  twelve 
shillings  a  head  clear  increase  of  wealth,  one  with  another,  above 
necessary  and  constant  expences ;  from  which  it  follows  beyond  con- 
troversy, that  hands,  employed  in  the  sugar  plantations  are,  one 
with  another,  of  one.hundred  and  thirty  times  more  value  to  the  com. 
mon.wealth  than  those  which  stay  at  home. 

To  this  I  easily  foresee  will  be  readily  objected,  for  want  of  con- 
sideration, that  those  there  consume  nothing  of  native  commodities, 
which  if  they  did  as  these  do  which  stay  at  home,  their  consumption 
would  amount  to  three.hundred  and  ninety.thousand  pounds  annually, 
at  six  pounds  ten  shillings  per  head,  as  aforesaid,  and  would  conse. 
quently  increase  the  rents  at  least  a  fourth  of  that. 

But  to  this  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  I  have  demonstrated, 
that  whatever  is  consumed  by  idle  men,  can  never  increase  either 
the  real  or  imaginary  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  overplus  or  consumption  can  be  reckoned  additional  wealth, 
which,  according  to  our  reasonable  computation,  cannot  be  above 
two  shillings  a  head,  one  with  another;  so  that,  if  we  would  grant 
that  those  in  the  colonies  did  consume  nothing  of  our  home  produce, 
the  loss  by  want  of  them  here  could  amount  only  to  one  million 
two.hundred  thousand  shillings  annually,  which  is  sixty.thousand 
pounds. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that,  one  with 
another,  each  white  man,  woman,  and  child,  residing  in  the  sugar 
plantations,  occasions  the  consumption  of  more  of  our  native  com. 
modities,  and  manufactures,  than  ten  at  home  do. 

This  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  that  will  consider  the  great  qoan. 
tity  of  beef,  pork,  salt,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  corn,  and  flour,  as 
well  as  beer,  English  mum,  cyder,  and  coals,  constantly  sent  thither, 
of  which  commodities  for  the.nse  of  themselves  or  blacks,  they  have, 
little  or  none  of  their  own  produce.  Consider  too,  that  all  their 
powder,  cannon,  swords,  guns,  pikes,  and  other  weapons;  their 
cloaths,  shoes,  stockings,  saddles,  bridles,  coaches,  beds,  chairs, 
stools,  pictures,  clocks,  and  watches;  their  pewter,  brass,  copper, 
and  iron  vessels  and  instruments ;  their  saUclotfa  and  cordage,  of 
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which,  in  their  boilding,  shipping,  mills,  boiling,  and  disti^Hng 
iiouses,  field-labour  and  domestick  uses,  they  consume  infinite  quan. 
titles,  all  which  are  made  in  and  sent  from  England ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
great  number  of  drudging  and  saddle.horses  they  take  olf,  as  well  as 
fiiat  sort  of  people  who  would  in  their  youth  be  consumed  in  idleness^ 
or  worse,  at  home,  but  there  become  useful  to  increase  the  nation's 
numbers  and  wealth  both. 

Besides,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  are  in  those  colonies 
at  least  five  blacks  for  one  white,  so  that,  allowing  the  whites  to  be 
8ixty.thousand,  the  blacks  must  be  three-hundred  thousand,  all 
whose  cloaths  and  European  provisions,  coming  from  England,  iiu 
creases  the  consumption  of  our  natiTe  commodities  and  manufactures 
in  a  large  proportion.  But  the  axes,  houghs,  saws,  rollers,  shoyels^ 
kniyes,  nails,  and  other  iron  instruments  and  tools,  as  well  as  the 
boilers,  stills,  and  other  useful  vessels  of  copper,  lead,  and  pewter^ 
which  are  wasted,  consumed,  and  destroyed  by  the  industry  and  pro. 
fitable  labour  of  thaj;  mighty  number  of  slaves,  are  not  easily  to  be  com« 
puted,  but  must  plainly  and  beyond  all  contradiction  be  of  great  adL 
vantage  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  those  industrious  people  employed 
at  home  in  making  them. 

If  these  things,  with  the  vast  quantity  of  shipping  that  those  colo^ 
nies  employ,  be  in  the  least  reflected  on,  it  will  open  the  eyes  of  the 
most  unexperienced  person  in  the  trade,  to  discern  the  mighty  advaiu 
tage  the  nation  receives  from  those  people  which  go  to  those  colonies^ 
and  the  great  obligation  there  lies  upon  our  legislators  to  study  their 
due  improvement,  safety,  and  increase. 

For,  besides  all  the  benefits  demonstrably  coming  to  the  nation  68 
aforesaid,  they  are  in  some  kind  maritime  armies,  ever  ready  not 
only  to  defend  themselves  but  to  punish  the  exorbitances,  incroach. 
ments,  piracies,  and  depredations  of  any  insulting  neighbouring  nai* 
tion ;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  in  what  awe  those  colonies,  r^tly 
managed,  might  keep  our  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Danish,  Branden. 
burgh  and  Hamburgh  rivals,  for  wealth  and  maritime  power,  from 
entering  into  any  treaties,  alliances,  or  undertakings,  to  our  disad* 
Tantage. 

What  has  been  said  shall  serve  for  an  introduction  in  general  (d 
the  more  particular  parts  of  the  nation's  interest  in  the  Americui 
trade,  and  the  due  encouragement  it  ought  to  receive  from  the  lawsy 
which  may  naturally  make  us  the  most  rich  and  flourishing  p«rl^ 
^s  well  as  the  undoubted  arbitrators  of  Europe,  if  not  of  all  the  nuu 
ritime  nations  of  the  world.  And,  in  the  next  place,  I  will  shew 
what  discouragements  those  colonies  lie  under  at  present. 

CHAP.  II. 

The  better  to  explain  this  to  every  capacity,  it  will  be  necessary  in 
make  a  short  history  of  sugar,  that,  the  invention,  planting,  and  di« 
▼ers  uses  of  it  being  known,  the  reader  may  thereby  make  a  mtUM 
perfect  judgment  of  the  national  interest  therein. 
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To  which  purpose  it  is  first  to  be  considered,  that  the  Europeans, 
iiTe.hundred  years  since^  were  perfect  strangers  to  the  use  of  it,  and 
scarcely  knew  its  name ;  but  the  Venetians,  about  that  time,  being 
the  great  traders  in  East-India  spices,  gums,  and  drugs,  did,  amongst 
other  rarities,  introduce  sugar,  which  the  physicians  soon  found 
to  answer  all  the  ends  of  honey,  without  many  of  its  ill  effects ; 
Bo  that  it  quickly  became  a  commodity  in  mighty  esteem,  and.  though 
the  price  was  ten  times  more  than  now,  yet  it  preralled  so  fast,  and 
the  consumption  of  it  became  so  gr^at,  that  an  ill  way  of  making. 
planting,  and  curing  of  it  was,  about  three.hundred  years  since,  fouoa 
out  and  practised  in  Greece,  and  some  other  neighbour  nations,  whert 
the  heat  of  the  sun  could  in  any  degree  ripen  the  cane. 

But  no  nation  made  so  considerable  a  progress  therein  as  the 
Portuguese,  who  having,  with  some  success,  improved  the  art  of 
planting  it  in  their  African  colonies  and  islands,  did,  at  last,  make 
it  their  main  business  in  Brasil,  becoming  thereby  the  only  nation 
that  set  the  price  upon  it  to  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  until  the 
Hollanders  grew  their  rivals  for  power  and  profit  in  that  part  Of 
America. 

But  about  fifty  years  since,duringthewar  between  those  two  nationt 
in  Brasil,  a  Hollander  happened  to  arrive  from  thence  upon  oar 
island  of  Barbadoes,  where,  though  there  were  good  sugar-canes,  Hhe 
English  knew  no  other  use  of  them  than  to  make  refreshing  drink  for 
that  hot  climate;  intending,  by  planting  tobacco  there,  to  have  equall. 
ed  those  of  the  Verina's,  on  which,  ginger,  cotton,  and  indico  they 
meant  to  rely.  But  this  Hollander,  understanding  sugar,  was  by  one 
Mr.  Drax  and  some  other  inhabitants  there  drawn  in  to  make  disco. 
Tery  of  the  art  he  had  to  make  it ;  since  which  time,  by  the  many  io« 
genious  men  the  last  civil  war  necessitated  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
that  new  world,  there  have  been  found  out  so  many  several  sorts  of 
mills,  coppers,  boilers,  stoves,  pots,  and  other  tools  and  engines,  for 
planting  and  pressing  the  canes, boiling.up,  separating,  cleansing,  and 
purifying  the  juice  and  sugar,  as  well  as  for  drawing  spirits  of  admt^ 
rable  use  from  the  molosses,  that  we  at  present  exceed  all  the  na. 
tions  in  the  world,  in  the  true  improvement  of  that  noble  juice  of 
the  cane,  which,  next  to  that  of  the  vine,  exceeds  all  the  liquors  in 
the  world.  And,  as  our  nation  has  been  ever  famous  for  meliorating 
inventions  of  all  kinds,  so  in  this  we  have  gone  so  far,  that,  notwith^ 
standing  the  many  discouragements,  those  planters  do  at  present  and 
have  heretofore  lain  under,  yet  they  apparently  set  the  price  of  it  in 
all  Europe,  to  the  kingdom's  pleasure,  glory,  and  grandure ;  which 
are  all  more  advanced  by  that,  than  by  any  other  commodity  we  deal 
in  or  produce,  wool  not  excepted  ;  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  demonstrate 
beyond  all  dispute,  before  I  end  these  papers ;  which  that  I  may  the 
better  do  as  well  as  shew  clearly  the  mighty  interest  the  nation  has  in 
preserving  our  West-India  colonies,  I  will  gfvethe  reader  a  clear  and 
short  account  of  a  sugar,  a  cotton,  a  ginger,  and  indico  plantation,  as 
they  are  now  managed  in  Barbadoes ;  and  then  set  down  a  short 
scheme  of  the  raising  and  producing  tobacco,  which  though  in  itself, 
perhaps,  not  absolutely,  if  at  all  nscessafy  towelLHving,  yet,  haTing 
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prevailed  so  far  upon  the  vitiated  humours  of  men,  as  we  see  it  has, 
is  of  great  concern  to  us,  as  well  for  bringing  in  wealth  as  employing 
multitudes  of  men  in  manufacture  and  navigation,  which  no  man  can 
dispute  but  to  be  a  true  national  interest. 

OneJiundred  acres  of  land,  employed  in  a  sugar  plantation,  will 
require  fifty  black  slaves  and  seven  white  servants  to  manage  it. 

There  must  be  six  horses  and  eight  oxen  for  two  teams. 

There  must  be  an  overseer  at  twenty  pounds  per  an.  a  doctor  and 
farrier  at  twenty  pounds  per  an.  and  a  carter  at  twelve  pounds 
per  an. 

Twenty  of  the  hundred  acres  must  be  set  apart  for  pasture,  pro. 
visions,  and  a  nursery  for  canes  to  plant  with. 

Forty  of  the  remaining  acres  return  a  crop  one  year,  and  forty  the 
next,  and  so  alternatively,  being  constantly  now  to  be  replanted- 
after  every  cutting,  whereas,  when  the  ground  was  first  broke  up, 
the  same  canes  would  yield  two,  three,  or  more  cuttings,  before  tliejr 
were  replanted,  to  the  wonderful  ease  and  advantage  of  the  firrt 
planters. 

There  must  be  a  wind.mill  which  turns  great  iron  rollers,  between 
which  the  cane  is  pressed. 

There  must  be  a  boiling.house,  and  in  it  boilers,  coolers,  receivers  • 
and  cisterns,  to  which  belong  ladles,  scummers,  lamps,  &c. 

A  stilLhouse  with  cisterns,  stills,  worms,  worm.tubs,  &c. 

A  cnring-house,  with  earthen  sugar.pots,  drips,  and  cisterns  for 
molosses. 

A  drying.house  with  necessaries. 

A  house  for  the  necessary  fuel,  employed  in  boiling  and  stilUng. 

A  house  for  knocking  out,  packing,  and  storing  of  sugar. 

A  dwelling-house,  with  houses  for  servants  and  negroes. 

A  house  for  cattle,  besides  carts,  hooks,  houghs,  and  other  planting 
utensils,  the  first  cost  whereof  will  with  the  utmost  husbandry  moant 
to  five.thousand  six.hundred  and  twenty.five  pounds,  the  wear  and 
tear  whereof  will  not  be  less  annually  than  sixty  pounds. 

A  plantation  of  a  hundred  acres  well  stocked  and  provided  as . 
aforesaid,  and  managed  to  its  fnll  height,  without  those  accidental 
casualties  which  often  happen,  may  probably  produce  annoallj 
eighty  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  a  thousand  pounds  weight  eacb  hogs* 
head,  that  is  two.thousand  pounds  weight  of  Muscovado  sugar,  from 
each  acre,  and  of  molosses,  twenty  hogsheads,  of  sevenJiondred  . 
pounds  weight  each  hogshead. 

This  sugar  in  the  island  may  be  valued  at  ten  shillings  per  hnn.  ' 
dred,  as  it  may  be  at  home  at  twenty  shillings,  that  being,  as  the 
price  has  gone  since  the  additional  duty  was  laid,  the  medium  of 
what  Muscovado  sugars  have  yielded  ;  all  which  with  the  prime  cost 
as  well  as  the  molosses,  rum,  &c,  shall  be  brought  to  a  rational  and 
equal  balance,  after  a  little  more  has  been  said  of  the  manner  of 
planting,  making,  and  refining  sugars. 

The  first  thing  done  to  that  ground  designed   for  planting,   b 
with  houghs  by  the  labour  of  negroes  to  open  and  loosen  the  surface  . 
of  the  earth)  to  prepare  it  for  the  plants. 
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There  are  commonly  two  seasons,  rainy  and  dry  ;  the  rainy  begins 
in  May  or  June,  and  ends  in  December  or  January,  ail  which  ia 
spent  in  hbughing,  dunging,  and  planting  the  canes. 

The  dry  season  is  s^ent  in  cutting  the  canes,  grinding  tliem  at  the 
mills,  boiling  up  the  liquor  and  making  thereof  Muscovado  sugar  ; 
all  which  must  of  necessity  go  hand  in  hand  together,  for  the  cane 
must  be  pressed  as  it  is  cut,  or  the  juice  dries  in  it ;  the  juice  must 
be  boiled  up  to  its  proper  consistency  for  graining  as  soon  as  press« 
ed,  or  it  will  soure  and  perish ;  the  grain  must  be  separated  speed* 
ily,  whilst  hot,  for  the  molosses,  or  they  will  cling  together,  ferment 
and  grow  soure  in  time  again,  or  be  at  best  but  fit  for  the  still. 

But  as  for  refining  and  stilling,  that  any  season  is  fit  for. 

Thus  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  blacks  are  always  employed 
either  in  houghing,  dunging,  and  planting  in  the  wet,  or  in  cuttingy 
carrying,  grinding,  boiling,  &c.  in  the  dry  seasons. 

There  are  divers  ways  of  producing  new  plants,  as,  by  cutting  the 
root  of  an  old  plant,  by  laying  a  cane  in  the  tfound,  by  planting  the 
top  of  a  cane  cut  off,  or  by  taking  a  shoot  Trom  a  knot  of  a  cane, 
many  of  which  will  have  ^ye  or  six,  that,  put  in  the  ground,  will 
grow  ;  but  the  general  way  is,  from  those  that  have  been  set  in  the 
nurseries ;  for,  from  one  root,  there  will  proceed  divers  shoots,  all 
fit  for  planting,  as  nine  or  ten,  and  sometimes  twenty. 

The  ground  being  prepared,  holes  are  made  therein,  and  in  every 
hole  dung  put,  and  then  a  plant,  which,  in  eighteen  months,  or  there.^ 
abouts,  becomes  fit  for  cutting ;  so  that,  half  a  year  being  spent  in 
gradually  planting  forty  acres,  six  or  seven  acres  a  month  will  be 
ready  successively  to  be  cut  in  the  proper  season :  So  that  eighty 
acres  is  the  just  employment  for  the  continual  labour  of  fifty  blacks, 
and  seven  whites,  in  the  field,  and  for  three  others  for  overseeing, 
carting,  and  curing  the  plantations. 

When  the  canes  are  pressed,  by  passing  through  the  rollers  of  a 
wlnd.mill,  there  runs  from  thence  a  great  quantity  of  pleasant  j  nice) 
which  being  put  into  boilers,  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  having  evaporat. 
ed  the  flegm  or  watery  matter  to  such  a  time  as  it  becomes  of  a  pro. 
per  consistency,  then  they  throw  it  into  a  mixture,  consisting  of  some 
material  fit  to  cleanse  it,  and  prepare  it  for  graining ;  all  the  time  It 
is  boiling,  with  large  copper  scummers,  they  take  off  the  scum,  which 
constantly  rises  in  great  quantities,  until  it  be  fit  to  empty  into  cool. 
ers,  from  whence  it  is  again  shifted  into  earthen  pots,  with  holes  ^ 
their  bottoms,  and  pots,  they  call  drips,  under  them,  for  receiving 
the  moisture  called  molosses ;  which,  in  about  a  month's  time^  will 
be  separated  from  that  which  is  then  called  muscovado  sugar,  beiqg 
of  a  pale,  yellow  colour ;  this  is  then  knocked  out  of  the  pots,  and 
put  into  casks  for  transportation. 

This  sort  of  molosses  is  either  boiled  up  again,  to  extract  from  it  a 
sort  of  a  duskish,  pale,  grey  sugar,  called  panneels,  or  sent  in  cask 
for  England,  as  the  sugar  is. 

The  scum  that  arises,  with  all  the  washings  of  the  boilers,  coolers, 
pots,  and  other  instruments  employed  in  that  business,  is  preserved 
in  great  cisterns,  Where  it  will  ferment,  and  becomes  fit  for  stilling. 
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The  spirits  proceeding  from  molosses,  and  this  effect  of  good  hus. 
bandiy,  is  called  mm,  being  a  noble  intoxicating  liquor,  which  the 
negroes,  as  well  as  English  servants,  but  too  much  delight  in  ;  and 
the  planters  themselves  prefer  some  sorts  of  it  to  any  brandy,  either 
for  punch,  or  other  uses,  where  spirits  are  needed. 

And,  with  truth,  this  may  be  said  of  the  sugar-cane,  that  it  pro- 
duces nothing  but  what  is  of  great  use  to  woll.living ;  the  Tertuet  of 
molosses,  formerly  sold  only  in  apothecaries  shops,  by  the  name  of 
treacle,  being  now  so  well  known,  both  to  the  dbtiller  and  brewer, 
that  a  great  part  of  their  estates  are  owing  to  it.  Nor  can  it  be  imm. 
giiied,  how  many  new  ways  are  found  daily  for  venting  and  consunu 
Ing  usefully  the  various  products  of  a  sugar  plantation.  The  several 
shapes,  it  appears  in  at  christenings,  banquets,  and  rich  men's  tables, 
being  but  the  least  of  its  good  qualities,  though  of  great  delight,  as 
well  as  ornament ;  and  should  the  art  of  making  it  be  so  discouraged, 
US  to  take  its  next  flight  to  the  Dutch,  or  French,  as  it  did  from  Por. 
tugal  to  Qfi,  the  loss  wqjald  prove  of  the  like  consequence,  which  is  no 
less  than  the  decay  oTthe  greatest  part  of  their  shipphig,  and  the  fall 
ofhalf  thetr  rcretiues;  they  beiug  forced  to  abate  ten /ler  ceni.  datjr 
lately,  to  get  some  to  be  exported,  and  that  with  little  or  no  success. 

And  yet,  inevitably  will  this  mischief  happen,  if  great  care  be  not 
taken  to  preserve  those  colonies. 

But,  to  retuni  to  the  further  history  of  a  plantation,  and  making 
Bnd  improving  sugars,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  to  compleat  a 
lugar.work  of  an  hundred  acres,  the  necessary  charges,  as  aforesaid, 
trill  be — in  fifty  blacks,  one.thousaud  two.hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Seven  white  senaiits,  besides  three  artists,  which  are  |iaid  wages^ 
•ne.hu nd red  and  fifty  pounds. 

Five  horses,  oiie.hu nd red  and  twenty. five  pounds. 

Eight  bullocks,  oiie.huudred  pounds. 

Land,  houses,  mills,  vessels,  kc.  All  other  tools  and  implements, 
^or.thousand  pouudb. 

In  all,  five.thousaiid  six.hundred  and  twenty.five  pounds. 

Which  plantation  ordinarily  may  produce,  as  aforesaid,  amumllT, 
ia  muscovado  sugars,  eighty  ho^!ilteads  ;  in  molosses •  twenty-eiglit 
hogsheads ;  both  which,  in  the  West- Indies,  at  the  medium  of  the 
price  now  current,  will  yn-ld  tive.hundred  and  forty  pounds:  So 
that  ten  white  servants,  employed  as  aforesaid,  earn  fiveJiundred  and 
Ibrhr  pounds,  which  is  fifty.four  pounds  a  head. 

The  English  clothes  and  provisions  such  ten  whites  and  fifty  blacks 
consume,  is,  one  with  another,  forty  shillings  a  head,  and  amooDti  to 
aa  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  the  tools,  and  necessary  luppUes  of  a  plants, 
tion  from  England,  is  at  least  sixty  pounds. 

In  all,  an  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 

So  that,  considering  the  ten  white  people  In  a  plantation  are  the 
sole  cause  of  that  consumption,  it  Is  eighteen  pounds  each,  which  as 
I  said  before.  Is  a  far  greater  consumption  on  the  native  commoditiefl 
aad  manufactures  of  the  nation,  than  labourers  at  home  make.  It 
€Ui(iU  to  be  considered  too,  that.  In  this  balance^  I  have  not  computed 
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the  first  cost  of  the  materials  that  set  all  these  useful  labourers  at 
work,  nor  the  profit  has  arisen  to  navigation,  nor  the  merchant-ad- 
venturer,  in  sending  thither  near  a  million  of  slaves,  whose  first  cost, 
to  the  planter,  has  been  eight  millions  of  pounds,  at  least,  and  took 
off  our  manufacture  to  buy  them  in  Guinea,  about  forty  shillings  per 
head,  which  amounts  to  two  millions ;  not  to  speak  in  this  place  nei. 
ther  of  the  rich  clothes,  houshold-stuff,  and  other  necessaries,  the 
masters  of  these  numerous  ser^'ants  consume  upon  themselves,  which, 
without  an  exact  account  or  scrutiny  into  every  particular,  must  sa» 
tisfy  the  most  prejudiced  person,  that  the  people  there,  both  for 
addition  of  wealth,  and  consumption  of  commodities,  are  better  em., 
ployed  than  those  which  remain  at  home. 

But  to  add  to  a  plantation,  as  aforesaid,  the  advantage  arising  by^ 
the  refining  sugar,  there  must  be  laid  out  in  the  refining.house, 
coppers,  and  all  other  necessary  materials,  at  least  three-hundred 
pounds.  There  must  be  ten  blacks,  and  no  whites,  if  the  boilers 
can  refine,  which  is  easy  to  learn. 

The  manner  thus :  They  take  their  muscovado  sugars,  and  put  it 
into  refining-coppers  mixed  with  lime-water,  where,  as  it  boils  over  a 
gentle  fire,  much  scum  will  arise,  which  is  taken  off  constantly,  tilL 
it  becomes  a  sufficient  consistency,  for  mixing  it  with  the  whites  ot 
eggs  well  beaten  up  ;  which  being  done,  in  order  to  clarify  it,  it  is 
then  boiled  to  a  proper  height,  for  refined  sugar,  and  turned  off  into, 
coolers,  and  thence  put  into  such  pots  with  their  drips,  as  was  said, 
of  muscovadoes.  When  these  pots  have  stood  dripping  eiglit  or  ten 
days,  then  clay,  properly  tempered,  is  put  upon  the  pots,  which  is. 
renewed  as  occasion  requires :  this  forces  down  the  molosses,  so  that 
in  seven  or  eight  weeks  these  sugars  so  improved  will  be  fit  for  casking 
The  molosses,  thus  issuing  from  refined  sugar,  is  boiled  up  again, 
and,  operated  as  before,  produces  a  sugar  called  bastard  whites,  the 
Jast  molosses  being  only  fit  for  the  still. 

Note^  That  little  or  nothing  of  the  quantity  is  wasted  in  the  refin* 
ing,  but  remains  in  the  sugar  molosses  or  liquor^  from  which  spirit  is 
produced. 

But  let  it  be  observed  too,  that  by  the  additional  stock  of  ten  blacks, 
which  cost  two.hundred  pounds;  house  and  necessaries  three.hun. 
d red  pounds;  necessary  provisions  for  ten  blacks  twenty  pounds; 
wear  and  tear  thirty  pounds ;  interest  for  the  first  cost  at  ten  pounds, 
per  cent,  fifty  pounds :  in  all  an  hundred  pounds  per  ann.  a  planta. 
tion  is  near  doubled;  so  that  it  is  plainly  the  interest  of  the  nation, 
that  all  sugars  should  be  meliorated  before  exportation ;  tiie  profit 
whereof  would  be  above  fifty  per  cent,  annually  to  the  nation,  more, 
than  now  it  is,  and  is  all  gained  by  the  Hollanders  and  Hamburghers-, 
who  refine  our  muscovado  sugar  in  their  countries  cheaper  by  the 
draw.back  upon  muscovadoes  than  we  can;  so  that  they  undersel  us. 
in  all  foreign  markets  in  our  own  commodity,  most  of  the  sugar  spent 
in  Germany,  France,  and  other  nations  being  refined ;  the  profit  of 
which  meliorating  as  well  as  the  navigation  being  lost  to  the  kingdom : 
And  it  is  as  reasonable  to  suffer  wool  to  go  out  unmanufactured  as, 
miiscoTado  sugar.     Hut  more  of  thfs  when  I  come  to  pi'opose  the 
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tnethod  for  preserving  those  colonies,  and  this  ^11  likewise  suffice 
to  explain  the  nature  and  produce  of  a  sdgar  plantation. 

Thus  it  appears  by  all  that  has  been  spoken,  of  a  sugar  plantation| 
that  the  first  cost,  besides  the  labour,  skill,  care,  and  industry , 
amounts  to  five.thousand,  six.hundred,  twenty.five  pounds ;  and  that 
die  produce  thereof,  at  the  present  usual  price  current  of  sugar  amounti 
^ot  to  fiTe-hundred  and  forty  pounds  :  out  of  which  deduct  the  coo- 
ttant  charge,  one-hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  the  yearly 
Talue  is  three-hundredand  ninety  pounds,which  is  not  7  per  cent,  for 
his  money,  and  yet  this  neither  is  not  certain  to  arise.  The  making 
of  sugars,  and  fitting  them  for  market,  being  subject  to  many  coiu 
tingencies  more  than  are  set  down  in  the  history  before^ing ;  for 
the  plants  in  the  ground  are  very  often  subject  to  be  deroored, 
wounded,  and  torn  by  ants,  or  undermined  and  destroyed  at  tha 
roots  by  mugworms.  Too  much  rain,  or  too  much  drought,  in  either 
season,  is  a  certain  diminution  of  the  crop,  if  not  a  total  destruction 
of  the  plants ;  nay,  if  the  rains  come  too  late,  which  often  happens,  s 
whole  year's  planting  is  lost.  When  all  these  mischiefs  are  escaped, 
and  the  canes  of  a  considerable  heighth,  then  are  they  liable  to  ba 
twisted,  broke,  and  totally  spoiled  by  the  furious  hurricanes,  that 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  like  a  fit  of  an  ague,  shake  the  whola 
islands,  not  only  do  the  crops  an  injury,  but  sometimes  tumbledown 
and  lerel  their  mills,  work.houses,  and  strongest  buildings ;  but, 
ascaping  all  these,  as  the  canes  ripen,  they  grow  more  and  more  conu 
Irastible,  and  are  thereby  subject  to  the  malice  and  drunken  rages  of 
angry  and  desperate  runaway  negroes,  as  well  as  so  many  other  ac« 
cidents  of  fire ;  the  fury  whereof,  when  once  got  into  a  field  of  canes. 
Is  extremely  quick,  terrible,  and  scarcely  to  be  resisted  before  it  has 
destroyed  the  whole  parcel ;  but  when  they  are  brought  to  full  per* 
fection  for  cutting,  and  the  planter's  expectation  as  ripe  as  they,  if 
aaseasonable  rains  happen,  or  that  no  winds  blow,  then  do  they  all 
tot  and  perish  in  the  ground.  The  slaves  and  servants  all  stand  idle, 
looking  upon  their  master's  decaying  fortune,  and  at  last  are  onlj 
employed  in  clearing  the  ground  again  from  that  useless  mMrish,  in 
which  all  that  year's  hope  is  perished.  Not  to  mention  after  all  tiiesa 
mischiefs,  under  which  most  planters  have  many  times  smarted,  all 
those  accidents,  or  storms,  and  pirates  in  bringing  their  commodity  to 
market,  nor,  which  is  worst  of  all,  their  loss  by  breaking  cnstomers, 
who  not  only  run  away  with  all  their  produce,  but  with  the  freight, 
Ikctoridge,  and  customs,  which  have  been  paid  for  those  sugars  they 
were  trusted  with,  thereby  subjecting  the  industrious  planter  to  new 
and  unforeseen  debts  and  interest  for  them,  from  whence  be  expected 
the  reward  of  all  his  labour.  Nay,  besides  all  lias  been  said,  someu 
timet  diseases  amongst  slaves  and  cattle  will  in  a  very  short  time  sweep 
away  a  whole  year's  profit,  besides  the  constant  cliai|^  of  reomitiiig 
tiie  natural  decay  of  all  living  creatures. 

Cotton  is  a  commodity  of  great  value,  and  the  planting  of  it  of 
mighty  advantage  to  the  common»wealth,  because  we  hare  It  hereby 
•as  third  price  less  than  formeriyi  when  we  imported  it  fromforaig» 
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parts.    Its  uses  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated  in  the  short  method   ' 
I  haTe  proposed ;    let  it  suffice  therefore  to  say,  that  the  spinning, 
weaving,  and  working  it  into  fustians,   dimities,  and  many   other 
useful  stuffs,  besides  what  is  spent  in  candles,  employs  a  multitude  of 
hands,  and  gains  the  nation  annually. 

The  manner  of  planting  it  is  thus :  A  hundred  acres  of  land 
cleared,  and  kept  for  a  cotton-plantation,  require  fifty  hands,  whereof 
five  must  be  white  men-servants,  for  the  benefit  of  the  militia,  other, 
wise  all  but  two  might  be  black  slaves. 

It  is  planted  in  rows  as  our  London  gardeners  set  their  damask 
roses,  to  make  money  of  them,  and  rises  to  much  about  the  samt 
height  in  one  year ;  and  some  few  months  time  after  its  seeds  aro 
put  into  the  ground,  which  is  to  be  done  in  the  wet  season,  whea 
sugar  canes  are  planting ;  but  sometimes  it  begins  sooner,  or  later, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  experienced  overseer.  But  the 
same  hands,  employed  in  sugar,  can  never  be  employed  in  planting 
and  gathering  cotton,  for,  when  it  is  ripe,  and  the  little  bags  it  is  con. 
talned  in  are  opening,  it  is  a  constant  labour  and  attendance  from 
morning  to  night  for  the  servants  to  go  to  and  again  in  the  intervals 
between  the  rows  it  is  planted  in,  to  take  them  at  a  critical  time^ 
otherwise  it  immediately  damages. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  it  called  ravell  or  vine,  that  is  yellow  or 
white ;  the  yellow  is  generally  esteemed  the  largest  staple. 

An  acre  of  ground  planted  therewith  may  produce  from  four* 
hundred  to  two.hundred  pounds  weight,  according  as  it  hits ;  so  that 
a  hundred  acres,  well  looked  after,  may  produce  thirty.thousand 
pounds  weight  of  cotton,  which  &t  six.pence  a  pound,  as  it  may 
yield,  amounts  to  one-hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Ginger  is  an  useful  spice,  for  many  things,  and  in  several  cases  so 
answers  the  end  of  pepper,  that  it  is  observed  to  rise  and  fall  as  that 
does. 

It  is  planted  by  taking  small  pieces  from  the  great  races,  and 
placing  them  orderly  in  trenches  or  holes,  as  our  gardeners  plant 
pease,  and  it  is  done  in  tlie  same  seasons  that  they  plant  sugar  canes. 
An  acre  of  right  ground,  well  planted,  will  produce  two-thousand 
pounds  weight  of  ginger,  which,  by  its  bulk  in  English  tonnage,  it 
accounted  two  tons  at  least. 

A  hundred  acres  require  seventy.five  hands,  be  they  black  or 
white  servants ;  but  there  must,  by  the  laws,  always  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  white  men-servants,  in  proportion  to  the  black  slaves, 
otherwise  all  blacks  would  serve,  which  is  much  cheaper  than  the 
other. 

I  have  not  set  down  all  the  casualties  cotton  and  ginger  plantations 
are  subject  to,  for  fear  of  swelling  my  treatise  beyond  its  designed 
bulk ;  therefore  let  it  suffice  to  say,  they  are  subject  to  many,  tbo* 
not  the  same  casualties,  both  from  the  alteration  of  seasons  and  other 
matters,  as  sugars  are. 

Indlco  is  more  produced  in  Jamaica,  than  in  any  other  colony,  by 

reason  of  the  great  quantity  of  Savanna  lands  there,  for  it  thrives 

.best  in  light  sandy  ground,  such  as  those  Savaiuia's  or  great  plaips 
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be.  The  seed  of  it,  from  whence  it  is  raised,  is  yellow,  and  round, 
something  less  than  a  fitch  or  tare ;  the  ground  being  made  light  by 
houghing,  trenches  are  made  therein,  like  those  oar  gardeners  pre. 
pare  for  pease,  in  which  the  seed  is  put  about  March,  which  grows 
ripe  in  eight  weeks  time,  and  in  fresh  broken  ground  will  spire  up 
about  three  feet  high,  but  in  others  not  more  than  eighteen  inches. 
The  stalk  is  full  of  leaves  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  will,  from  its 
first  sowing,  yield  nine  crops  in  one  year ;  when  it  is  ripe,  they  cut 
it,  and  in  proportionable  fats  steep  it  twenty.four  hours;  then  thejr 
clear  it  from  the  first  water,  and  put  it  into  proper  cisterns,  where 
it  is  carefully  beaten,  and  then  is  permitted  to  settle  about  eighteen 
hours.  In  ^cse  cisterns  are  seyeral  taps  which  let  the  clear  water 
run  out,  and  the  thick  is  put  into  linnen.bags  of  about  three  feet 
long,  and  half  a  foot  wide,  made  commonly  of  Ozenbrig  cloth, 
which  being  hanged  up,  all  the  liquid  part  drips  away.  When  it 
will  drip  no  longer,  it  is  put  into  wooden  boxes,  about  three  feet 
long,  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep:  These 
boxes  they  place  in  the  sun  till  it  grows  too  hot,  and  then  take  them 
in  till  the  extreme  heat  is  over,  continuing  thus  to  do  till  it  is  sof. 
iiciently  dry.  In  land  that  proves  proper  for  indico,  the  labour  of 
one  hand  in  a  year's  time  may  produce  between  eighty  and  an  hundred 
pounds  weight,  which  may  amount  from  tweWe  to  fifteen  pounds  per 
Annum  to  the  planter,  if  no  accident  happens :  For  indico,  <1u  well 
as  all  other  commodities  of  those  parts,  is  subject  to  many;  those 
most  common  to  it  are  blasting  and  worms,  to  which  it  is  very 
subjects 

Cocoa  is  now  no  longer  a  commodity  to  be  regarded  in  our  colo. 
nies,  though  at  first  it  was  the  principal  invitation  to  the  peopling 
Jamaica.     For  those  walks  the  Spaniards  left  behind  them  there, 
when  we  conquered  it,  produced  such  prodigious  profit  with   little 
trouble,  that  Sir  Thomas  Muddiford  and  several  others  set  up  their 
rests  to  grow  wealthy  therein,  and  fell  to  planting  much  of  it,  which 
the  Spanish  slaves,  who  remained  in  the  island,  always  foretold 
would  never  thrive,  and  so  it  happened ;  for,  though  it  promised  fair, 
and  throve  finely  for  five  or  six  years,  yet  still,  at  that  age,  when 
to  long  hopes  and  care  had  been   wasted  about  it,  withered,  and 
died  away,  by  some  unaccountable  cause;    though  they  impute  it  to 
a  black  worm,  or  grub,  which  they  find  clinging  to  its  root.    The 
manner  of  planting  it  is  in  order  like  our  cherry  gardens,  whidi 
tree,  when  grown  up,  it  much  resembles.     It  delights  in  shade,  so 
that,  by  every  tree,  they  place  one  of  plantain,  which  produces  a 
fruit  nourishing  and  wholesome  for  their  negroes.   They,  by  houghing 
and  weeding,  keep  their  cocoa  walks  clear  from  grass  continually, 
and  it  begins  to  bear  at  three,  four^  or  five  years  old,  and,  did  it  not 
almost  constantly  die  before,  would  come  to  perfection  in  fifte^t 
years  growth,  and  last  till  thirty,  thereby  becoming  the  most  pro^ 
fitable  tree  in  the  world,  there  having  been  above  two.hundred 
pounds  sterling  made  in  one  year  of  an  acre  of  it.     But,  the  old 
trees  planted  by  the  Spaniards  being  gone  by  age,  and  few  new 
thriving,  as  the  Spanish  negroes  foretold,  little  or  none  now  is  pro. 
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duced  worthy  the  care  and  pains  in  planting  and  expecting  it*  Thonr 
slaves  gi?e  a  superstitious  reason  for  its  not  thriving,  many  religious 
rights  being  performed  at  its  planting  by  the  Spaniards^  which  their 
slaves  were  not  permitted  to  see.  But  it  is  probable,  that  wary 
nation,  as  they  removed  the  art  of  making  cochineal,  and  curing  "we^ 
nelloes,  into  their  inland  provinces,  which  were  the  commodities  of 
those  islands  in  the  Indians'  time,  and  forbad  the  opening  of  any 
mines  in  them,  for  fear  some  maritime  nation  might  thereby  be  in. 
vited  to  the  conquering  them,  so  they  might  likewise  in  tlieir  trans, 
planting  cocoa  from  the  Caracns  and  Guatemala  conceal  wilfully 
some  secret  in  its  planting  from  their  slaves,  lest  it  might  teach  them 
to  set  up  for  themselves,  by  being  able  to  produce  a  commodity  of  sach 
excellent  use  for  the  support  of  man's  life,  with  which  alone  and  water^ 
some  persons  have  been  necessitated  to  live  ten  weeks  together, 
without  finding  the  least  diminution  of  either  health  or  strength. 
But,  though  much  more  might  be  said,  yet  this  shall  suffice  for  the 
history  of  cocoa,  with  this  addition  only,  that  it  grows  on  the  trees  in 
bags  or  cods  of  greenish,  red,  or  yellow  colours,  every  cod  havio|^ 
in  it  three,  four,  or  five  kernels,  about  the  bigness  and  shape  of  small 
chesnuts,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  very  pleasant  re» 
freshing  white  substance,  about  the  consistence  of  the  pulp  of  » 
roasted  apple,  moderately  sharp  and  sweet,  from  which^  when  ripe, 
its  nuts  are  separated,  and,  by  drying,  cured. 

Piemento  is  another  natural  production  of  those  islands,  but  prin. 
cipally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence  many  call  it  Jamaica  pepper,  from 
the  place  and  figure  of  it.  The  trees  that  bear  it  are  generally  very 
tall  and  spreading,  so  that  the  trouble  of  climbing  them,  to  gather 
it,  would  make  it  incredibly  dear,  and  those,  that  be  left  generally 
growing  in  the  island,  mountains  and  woods,  which  are  not  taken 
up  for  planting,  but  remain  in  the  king's  hands.  Their  way  is  to 
go  with  their  slaves  into  the  woods,  where  it  is  plenty,  and,  cutting 
down  the  trees,  pick  it  off  from  the  branches,  so  that  no  Piementa 
comes  into  Europe  twice  from  one  tree :  and,  it  happening  often  to 
miss  for  two  or  three  years  together,  what  it  produces  at  present 
must  be  accounted  an  accidental  benefit  to  the  planters,  rather  than 
any  thing  to  be  relied  on  as  a  national  advantage,  or  constant  en. 
couragement. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  lignum  vitae,  or  guaiacuro,  of  red  wood, 
and  several  sorts  of  other  trees,  which  come  thence,  for,  the  more 
comes,  the  less  remains,  and  the  time  required  for  the  growing  of 
those  hard  woods,  in  the  room  of  those  cut  down,  is,  in  human 
reason,  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  that  the  proposing  to  plant  them 
would  be  rather  a  proof  of  madness,  than  foresight;  it  being  ob. 
servable,  that  in  those  spreading  woods,  where  never  ax  was  handled 
for  cutting  them  down,  nor  carriage  came  to  remove  them,  nor  fire  to 
burn  them,  there  cannot  be  found  one  dotard  or  perishing  tree  of 
any  useful  kind,  if  of  any  at  all. 

To  make  and  manage  a  Virginia  or  Mary.land  plantation  for  to« 
bacco,  every  hand  employed  therein  must  be  furnished  with  an  az^ 
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a  saw,  and  other  instruments  for  felling  timber,  and  grubbing  up  its 
roots. 

When  the  ground  is  cleared  of  trees,  and  rubbish,  then  itjs  broke 
up  with  houghs,  and  afterwards  with  those,  and  spades,  brought 
into  little  hillocks,  like  those  moles  turn  up,  into  erery  one  of  which 
is  placed  one  plant,  so  that  they  grow  about  three,  four,  and  fire  feet 
asunder. 

The  tobacco  plants  are  raised  from  its  seed  sowed  in  nurseries  of 
hot-beds,  skilfully  prepared  for  that  purpose  in  the  months  of  Jann^ 
ary,  February,  March,  and  April,  and  are  drawn  thence  and  planted 
in  the  prepared  little  hills  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  will 
be  ready  for  cutting  in  July  or  August  following.  But,  all  the 
while  from  its  planting,  it  is  carefully  to  be  watched,  and  every 
plant,  that  is  perceived  to  be  dying,  must  be  taken  away,  and  a  fresh 
one  set  in  the  hill,  from  whence  the  dead  or  dying  plant  was  rei^ 
moved. 

Tobacco  plants  are  very  subject  to  be  undermined,  eaten,  and  de. 
stroyed,  by  a  grub  or  worm  that  breeds  about  its  root,  which  some, 
times,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  and  skill  of  the  most  ingenious  planter, 
will  destroy  its  whole  crop,  nor  do  they  esca|)e  some  mischief  from  it; 
so  that  a  tobacco  plantation  from  January,  that  they  sow  the  seed, 
till  August,  that  tiiey  cut  it,  is  a  continual  care  and  field  labour,  in 
sowing,  planting,  houghing,  weeding,  worming,  sucooaring,  and  re« 
Hewing;  it  has  several  accidents  attending  it,  till  it  be  cat  and 
carried  into  the  curing.house,  where  it  is  hanged  plant  by  plant  at 
an  equal  distance  till  it  become  powder.dry ;  at  which  time  of  the 
year  that  country  is  subject  to  great  fogs  and  mists,  which  makes  it 
become  waxy,  and,  if  it  rises  again,  then  it  is  fully  cured,  and  be^ 
comes  fit  to  be  casked.  All  sweet-scented  requires  about  three  weeki 
time,  and  Oroonoko  about  six  weeks  time;  and,  in  about  three 
weeks  more  after  its  casking,  it  shews  itself  whether  it  be  well  cured 
or  no:  For,  tho'  the  experienced  planter  knows  certainly  whether 
his  tobacco  be  well  or  ill  cured,  the  purchaser  cannot,  and  may  be 
wronged,  if  he  buys  it  in  less  than  three  weeks  time  after  its  casking} 
for,  if  it  had  not  been  perfectly  dried,  it  will  certainly  rot,  perish, 
and  become  good  for  nothing :  So  that  not  only  the  prime  cost,  but 
the  freight  home  may  be  lost.  And  this  the  necessities  of  the  planter 
sometimes  only  occasion,  for,  by  making  too  much  haste  not  to  lose 
his  market,  many  times  the  whole  year's  labour  and  expectation  it 
totally  lost ;  and  the  care  therein  is  very  great,  for  there  is  not  a 
leaf  of  tobacco  put  on  board  the  ship  that  is  well  cured,  but  haspaiai, 
ed  at  least  six  and  thirty  times  through  the  hand  of  the  planter  or 
labourer.  They  ship  it  out  from  th^  month  of  October  till  April  foU 
'lowing ;  the  annual  exportation,  from  all  the  tobacco  colonies,  being 
an  hundred  and  forty  thousand  hogsheads,  at  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  weight  to  a  hogshead. 

The  plantations  are  generally  made  into  small  parcels,  not  abov« 
eight  or  ten  hands  at  a  place,  being  the  most  beneficial  and  true  way,^ 
both  for  making  the  tobacco,  ai^d  laUing  provisions  for  them,  and  thm 
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euring.house  must  not  be  at  a  distance  from  the  grounds  where  the 
tobacco  grows. 

The  price  of  every  pound  weight  of  tobacco,  imported  into  the 
nation  before  we  planted  it,  was  from  about  four  shillings  to 
sixteen  shillings  a  pound,  and  now  the  best  Virginia  is  not  above 
seyen.pence  to  the  merchant,  of  which  the  king  has  five-pence. 

Two  thirds  of  the  tobacco  brought  from  those  colonies  is  exported 
to  foreign  markets,  which  at  about  three  pounds  the  hogshead 
(which  is  the  least  the  nation  gets  by  it)  amounts  to  above  two.hun^ 
dred  thousand  pounds,  besides  the  great  quantity  of  shipping  it  em. 
ploys. 

It  is  not  so  little  as  a  million  the  kingdom  saves  yearly  by  our 
planting  tobacco ;  so  that,  reckoning  the  white  people  in  our  tobacco 
colonies  to  be  a  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  they, 
one  with  another,  are  each  of  them  twelve  pounds  a  year  profit  to 
the  nation. 

There  are,  in  those  colonies,  by  a  probable  computation,  about 
six-hundred  thousand  Negroes  and  Indians,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  would  be  more,  could  they  readily  get  Negroes  from 
Guinea ;  every  one  of  which  consumes  yearly  two  hilling-houghs, 
two  weeding.houghs,  two  grubbing^^houghs,  besides  axes,  saws, 
wimbles,  nails,  and  other  iron-tools  and  materials,  consumed  in 
building  and  other  uses,  to  the  value  of,  at  least,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  .thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  only  iron-work. 

The  deaths,  guns,  cordage,  anchors,  sails,  and  materials  for 
shipping,  besides  beds,  and  other  houshold^oods  consumed  and  used 
by  them,  are  infinite;  nor  is  the  benefit  of  them  to  the  kingdom 
sufficiently  to  be  explained.  Therefore,  let  it  suffice,  in  one 
word,  to  say,  that  the  produce  and  consumption,  with  the  ship« 
ping  they  gi?c  employment  to^  is  of  an  infinite  deal  more  benefit 
to  the  wealth,  honour,  and  strength  of  the  nation,  than  four 
times  the  same  number  of  hands  the  best  employed  at  home 
can  be. 

And  thus  much  more  I  shall  say  for  the  colonies.  As  they  are, 
to  the  nation,  the  most  useful  and  profitable  hands  employed,  and 
the  best  trade  we  have,  both  to  the  consuming  the  woollen.manu^ 
factory  of  England,  and  the  encouraging  of  navigation ;  so  those, 
that  go  thither  as  servants,  if  they  are  industrious,  and  just  to  their 
masters,  they  live  much  easier  than  in  England,  and  much  more  likely 
to  get  estates ;  of  which  there  are  many  precedents ;  and  also  they 
have  been  a  great  relief  to  many  men  (whose  misfortunes  have  forced 
them  to  leave  their  own  countr}')  who,  by  their  carrying  thither 
the  remains  of  their  shipwrecked  fortunes,  have  recovered  their  lost 
estate,  and  very  much  conduced  to  that  increase  of  wealth  to  this 
nation,  as  well  as  to  the  increase  of  shipping,  which  are  the  only  true 
bulwarks  of  this  nation. 

That  the  courteous  reader  may  readily  see  the  benefit  to  England, 
the  hands  employed  in  the  colonies  are,  I  have  here  made,  in  the 
lu^ture  of  a  table,  what  fifty  negroes,  with  some  few  white  handi 
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(which  are  rather  for  security  than  otherwise)  can  make;  whsf 
tonnage ;  what  value  it  produces  in  England ;  what  custom  it  p«j^ 
to  his  majesty.  It  is  to  be  understood,  that  all  they  produce  is 
clear  gains  to  England  (except  some  linnen,  wines,  and  brandj, 
which  are  brought  from  foreign  markets :)  The  rest  is  either  freight, 
custom,  charges  of  merchandise,  apparel,  and  necessaries  for  the 
plantations,  or  in  cash,  which  either  serves  io  support  the  planters, 
when  in  England,  or  is  laid  out  in  purchasing  lands;  besides  this, 
the  employing  of  such  a  vast  number  of  shipping  and  seamen,  the 
benefit  of  which  is  well  known  to  every  Englishman.  And,  since 
the  plantations  have  been  brought  to  this  perfection,  the  consumption, 
of  England  saves  at  least  two  thirds,  by  the  abatement  of  the  price 
those  commodities  bore  before  they  made  them;  for  which  they 
never  draw  from  England  gold,  or  silver;  but,  on  the  con. 
trary,  by  exportation  of  what  is  there  made,  over  and  above,  our 
consumption  does  either  occasion  the  inriching  of  England,  by  monies 
brought  from  foreign  parts  for  the  sales  of  their  goods,  or  by 
bartering  for  other  goods,,  which  must  have  been  purchued  by  monies, 
or  we  must  have  been  without  them.  By  the  hands  employed  in 
those  colonies,  foreign  commodities  became  native,  to  the  great  in- 
riching of  England,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  the  lessening  the  riches  and 
strength  of  all  other  European  nations,  that  produce  the  like  conu 
modities. 
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CHAP.  III. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  and  manner  of  managing 
plantations,  is  demonstrated,  beyond  all  scmple,  that  those  hands, 
employed  in  our  colonies  are,  for  their  number,  the  most  profitable 
subjects  of  these  dominions,  as  well  to  the  ends  of  consumption  and  ^ 
delight,  as  for  increasing  the  wealth,  power,  and  glory  of  the  natioo. 
These  apparent  truths  being  once  known  to,  and  generally  allowed 
of  by  our  nobility  and  gentry,  it  is  senseless  to  imagine  there  could 
be  one  man  amongst  all  our  legislators,  that  should  be  so  malicious  to 
the  kingdom,  as  to  desire,  or  endeavour,  the  discouragement,  much 
less  ruin  of  such  useful  subjects,  as  the  planters  are.  But,  for  want 
of  experience  in,  or  intelligence  of  their  manner  of  living,  and  em. 
ploying  themselves  in  plantations,  the  best-meaning  and  most  upright 
patriots  and  lovers  of  their  country,  by  wrong  application  of  that  right 
maxim,  ^People  are  the  riches  of  a  nation,'  may  be  most  apt  to  study 
restraints,  impositions,  and  severities  on  their  trade  and  negotiation, 
to  their  present  discouragement  and  future  ruin.  Which,  having,  in 
some  degree,  happened  already,  is  the  only  cause  I  hare  used  mj  en- 
deavours for  clearing  those  general  mistakes,  and  for  laying  down 
some  few  useful  rules  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  them  all, 
but  especially  the  sugar.plantations,  in  whose  happiness,  I,  being 
most  at  present  concerned,  think  myself  most  obliged  to  be  serf  ice. 
able  to  my  power,  as  well  as  to  clear  my  reputation  ;  which,  amongst 
other  well-meaning  gentlemen,  is  reflected  on,  for  designing  a  com. 
mon  factory  for  keeping  up  the  price  of  their  product,  and  a  joint 
stock  of  monies  to  supply,  at  common  interest,  every  industrious 
planter's  wants,  till  his  goods  could  be  sold ;  which,  when  rightly 
understood,  must  force  forgiveness,  if  not  applause,  from  the  most 
partial  opposer  of  the  design. 

The  better  to  clear  which  points,  it  is  necessary  to  obviate,  that  the 
discouragements,  the  sugar.plantations  lie  under,  have,  for  three 
years  last  past,  furnished  matter  of  complaint  to  all  persons  conoenu 
ed  in  that  commodity,  as  well  planter  as  merchant,  as  it  is  evident  by 
the  solemn  addresses,  which  were  made  to  the  court  on  that  subject 
since  the  passing  the  act  which  lays  an  additional  duty  upon  sugar. 

The  decay  of  those  colonies  being  granted  by  all  parties  concerned 
in  that  advantageous  negotiation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  certain  of 
the  cause,  before  proper  remedies  can  be  found  out,  much  less  ap- 
plied to  that  increasing  distemper. 

For,  though,  in  gross,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  additional 
duty  occasioned  the  mischief,  yet  those,  who  contrived  that  revenue 
for  the  crown,  did  not  intend  the  burden  thereof  should  have  fallen 
on  the  planter  or  merchant,  but  on  the  consumptioner ;  which  then 
had  not  been  the  least  inconvenience  or  discouragment,  either  to 
planting  or  trade,  and,  consequently,  a  more  equal  and  less  miK 
chievous  tax  could  not  have  been  laid  upon  the  nation. 

But  the  price  of  sugar  before  the  act,  compared  with  that  since,  and 
the  general  fall  of  plantations,  demonstrates,  beyond  contradiction  or 
dispute,  that  the  whole  burden  falls  on  the  most  industriona, 
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useful,  and  best  employed  people,  for  their  numbers,  that  can  b« 
found  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions,  which  are  those  of  the  sugars 
colonies  ;  besides  the  inequality  of  the  thing,  that  sixty.thousand  in- 
dustrious people,  which,  the  parliament  intended,  should  pay  nothing, 
are,  by  accident,  made  to  bear  an  imposition  designed  to  be  laid  on 
the  voluntary  consumption  of  eight  millions. 

That  the  matter  of  fact  is  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  by  the  most  par* 
tial  and  interested,  against  what  has  been  proposed  for  the  common 
factory  ;  though  the  natural  ayersion,  most  men  have  to  new  invent 
tion,  joined  with  the  private  interest  of  some  few  men  who  are  factors 
at  home,  laziness  of  thought  in  some,  and  weakness  of  understanding 
in  others,  will,  I  am  sensible,  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
establish  the  most  compendious  and  proper  remedy  for  that  lingering 
distemper. 

But  this  I  dare  boldly  affirm,  that  what  was  then  prescribed  car« 
Tied  along  with  itself  evident  proofs  of  its  innocency  and  well-mean. 
ing ;  since  nothing  therein  could  possibly  take  effect,  until  every  sugar 
colony  in  America  had,  in  their  general  assemblies,  considered  and 
approved  every  part  of  it. 

For,  without  the  sanction  and  laws  of  every  several  and  individual 
colony,  by  tlieir  acts  of  assembly,  the  whole  and  every  part  of  th« 
proposal  was  utterly  inconsistent  and  unpracticable,  as  those,  who 
Will  give  themselves  leave  to  examine  it,  will  undeniably  find. 

So  that,  if  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  colonies  ^emselves  are 
proper  judges  of  what  they  suffer,  want,  and  would  have,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  their  minds  must  best  appear  in  general  asssemblies* 

From  whence  it  consequently  follows,  that^  though  the  proposition 
might  not  be  practicable,  by  reason  of  the  many  different  interests  it 
was  to  unite,  yet  that  the  proposers  were  innocent,  and  sacrificed 
their  labour,  expences,  and  time,  with  a  laudable  intention. 

To  leave,  therefore,  that  matter  in  the  state  it  is,  I  will  proceed  to 
obviate  the  true  and  genuine  causes  of  the  present  discouragements 
those  colonies  lie  under;  which  may  be  reduced  to  three  general 
heads. 

1.  That,  which  is  necessary  to  the  beginning,  increase,  and  sup* 
port  of  a  plantation,  comes  to  them  much  dearer  than  it  might. 

^.  That  what  they  produce  by  planting  is  forced  to  be  sold  at  mar* 
ket  much  cheaper  than  can  be  afforded,  to  the  nation's  loss,  as  well 
as  theirs. 

3.  That  what  they  produce  is  carried  to  foreign  markets  at  a  much 
greater  charge,  than  they  might  carry  it  for. 

To  make  it  evident,  that  what  they  want  to  begin,  increase,  and 
support  a  plantation,  comes  to  them  much  dearer  than  it  might,  I 
must  desire  the  reader  to  consider,  from  what  has  been  said  concern^ 
ing  a  sugar.plantation,  that  the  main  support  of  that,  as  well  as  all 
other  wealth,  is  labourers :  That  these  labourers,  in  plantations,  aro 
either  white  servants,  or  black  slaves :  That  the  white  servants  Aro 
either  such  as  are  hired  for  wages,  or  assigned  for  a  term  of  years. 
Now,  if  it  appears,  tliat,  in  the  present  method,  all  these  several 
sorts  of  labourers  come  to  the  planter  on^  third  dearer  than 
they   iMed|  then  it  mast  foUaw,  Uiat  there  is  a  burden  on  that 
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employment,  as  heavy,  as  if  aboTc  thirty  per  cent,  were  laid,  by  wajT 
of  tax,  upon  their  whole  industry. 

.  That  the  case  of  most  planters  is  this,  as  well  in  white  servants  as 
slaves,  and  also  in  most  of  the  tools,  and  necessaries,  for  managing  a 
plantation,  is  too  much  felt,  to  be  doubted  by  all  that  are  concerned 
in  that-trade,  or  are  experienced  in  planting.  But,  to  make  it  clear  to 
others,  I  must  beg  them  to  consider,  that  few  men  leave  their  native 
country  willingly,  who  have  enough  conveniently  to  support  thenu 
selves  in  it,  except  carried  away  by  ambition,  or  immoderate  avarice^ 
two  passions  little  known,  or  practised  in  America. 

That  therefore  those  who  generally  go  thither  comply  with  some 
urgent  pressure  in  their  fortunes  or  circumstances  at  home;  so  that,  let 
them  carry  with  them  as  good  understandings  or  strong  genius's  and 
inclinations  to  planting,  as  is  possible,  yet  they  must  not  hope  to 
reap,  unless  they  sow  ;  and  wheat,  or  any  other  sort  of  grain,  is  not  a 
more  necessary  seed  for  its  own  species,  than  wealth  is  seed  to  wealth. 
The  Spaniards  have  a  proverb  to  that  purpose,  which  says,  ^He,  that 
will  bring  the  Indies  home,  must  carry  the  indies  thither.*  It  will 
not  be  unnecessary  to  explain  the  general  causes  of  their  first  thriv. 
ing,  that  the  unexperienced  reader  may  have  a  just  idea  of  the  conu 
veniences,  and  inconveniences,  have  attended  those  places,  by  the 
many  changes  have  happened  in  the  government,  and  laws,  of  this 
kingdom,  since  the  beginning  of  the  late  civil  wars. 

To  do  which,  we  will  make  a  short  reflexion  on  the  unaccountable 
negligence,  or  ratlier  stupidity  of  this  nation,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Qaeea 
Mary,  who  could  contentedly  sit  still  and  see  the  Spaniards  rifle, 
plunder,  and  bring  home,  undisturbed,  all  the  wealth  of  that  golden 
world  ;  and  to  suffer  them  with  forts  and  castles  to  shut  up  the  doors 
and  entrances  into  all  the  rich  provinces  of  America,  having  not  the 
least  title,  or  pretence  of  right,  beyond  any  other  nation,  except  that 
of  being,  by  accident,  the  first  discoverers  of  some  parts  of  it,  where 
the  unprecedented  cruelties,  exorbitances,  and  barbarities,  their  own 
histories  witness,  they  practised  on  a  poor,  naked,  and  innocent 
people,  which  inhabited  the  islands,  as  well  as  upon  those  truly  civi. 
lised  and  mighty  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  called  to  all  mankind 
for  succour  and  relief  against  their  outrageous  avarice  and  horrid 
massacres.  Therefore,  for  a  nation,  situated  like  ours  for  trade  and 
navigation,  being,  by  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  nearest  eastern 
neighbour  to  that  western  world,  to  sit  still,  and  look  upon  all  this, 
without  either  envy,  or  pity,  must,  I  say,  remain  a  lasting  mark  of 
the  insensibility  of  those  times,  and  the  little  knowledge  our  forefa. 
thers  had  of  the  true  interest  of  mankind  in  general,  or  of  their  own 
country  in  particular. 

Nor  did  we  awake  from  tliis  lethargy,  and  wonderful  dosing,  by. 
any  prudent  foresight,  or  formed  counsel  and  design,  bat  slept  on, 
until  the  ambitious  Spaniard,  by  that  inexhaustible  spring  of  treasure, 
had  corrupted  most  of  the  courts  and  senates  of  Europe,  and  had  set 
on  fire,  by  civil  broils  and  discords,  all  our  neighbour  nations,  or  had 
subdued  them  to  his  yoke,  contriving  too,  to  miU^e  us  wear  his  chains^ 
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and  bear  a  share  in  the  triumph  of  unWersal  monarchy,  not  only 
projected,  but  near  accomplished,  when  Queen  Elisabeth  came  to  the 
crown,  as  all  historians  of  those  times  do  plainly  make  appear.  And 
to  the  dirided  interests  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  Queen  Elisabeth, 
in  personal  more  than  national  concerns,  we  do  owe  that  start  of 
her's,  in  lotting  loose  upon  him,  and  encouraging  those  daring  ad. 
Tenturers,  Drake,  Hawkins,  Rawleigh,  the  Lord  Clifibrd,  and  many 
other  braves  that  age  produced;  who,  by  their  privateering  and 
bold  undertaking,  like  those  the  Buccaneers  practise,  now  opened 
the  way  to  our  discoveries,  and  succeeding  settlements  in  America ; 
which,  since,  as  it  were  by  chance,  occasioned  only  by  the  neces. 
sities  of  many,  wrought  upon  by  the  example,  wisdom,  and  success 
of  some  few  particulars,  without  any  formed  design,  help,  or  as- 
sistance from  our  state-councils,  or  legislators,  in  less  than  one  ceo*^ 
tury,  hath  throve  so  well,  that  they  are  become  the  example,  and 
envy,  and  might  be  the  terror  of  all  our  neighbour  maritime  nations ; 
and  do  undoubtedly  maintain  above  half  that  vast  quantity  of  ship- 
ping we  employ  in  foreign  trade ;  so  that  it  can  be  from  no  other 
cause,  but  want  of  information,  that  many  of  our  laws,  as  well  as 
court-maxims  and  practices,  run  opposite  to  their  encouragement, 
protection,  and  increase. 

The  beginning  of  our  American  settlements  was  made  in  the  latter 
end  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  by  the  encouragement  of  Sir  Walter 
Rawleigh,  who  undertook  the  planting  of  Virginia,  and  first  brought 
the  use  of  tobacco  into  England ;  but  that,  nor  any  other  colony 
of  ours  in  the  West.Indies,  did  promise  much  success,  either  to  the 
nation,  or  undertakers,  until  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Firitf 
whose  peace  with  the  crown  of  Spain  restrained  those  bold  privateers, 
who  before,  by  harrassing  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  mastering  their 
rich  ships  of  plate,  had  become  very  wealthy,  as  well  as  numerous. 
But,  much  against  the  will  of  most  of  them,  but  principally  of  such 
wlio  had  not  sufficiently  made  their  fortunes,  this  peace  obliged  them 
to  change  the  prospect  of  their  future  conduct  from  rapine  and  spoil 
to  trade  and  planting ;  so  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  considerable 
settlement  was  made  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  to  the  great 
increase  of  good  shipping  in  the  kingdom.  By  this  means  a  general 
notion  of  having  enough  profitable  lands  in  those  parts  of  the  world, 
for  nothing,  so  infected  the  whole  kingdom,  that  not  only  the  neces^ 
sitous  and  loose  part  of  the  nation  flocked  thither,  but  many  non« 
conformists  did  sollicit  his  majesty  for  leave  to  make  a  settlement  to^ 
gether  under  privileges  and  liberties,  both  in  civil  and  church 
matters,  by  a  constitution  of  their  own.  This  combination  Kii\g 
James  prudently  consented  to,  and  confirmed  by  his  letters  patent, 
wisely  foreseeing,  that,  tho'  a  species  of  a  common.wealth  was  thereby 
introduced  into  his  dominions,  yet  the  dependence  thereof  must  be 
upon  the  crown  for  protection,  and  consequently  that  part  of  his 
subjects,  then  called  Puritans,  would  not  be  totally  lost  to  the  na. 
tion,  as  they  must  be.  If  driven  for  ever  to  remain  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Thus  began  that  numerous  colony  in  New*England,  vvhere, 
un^r  frugal  laws,  customs,  and  constitutions,  they  live,  without 
applying  themselves  to  planting  any  tobacco,  or  other  American  com. 
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tnodides,  except  for  their  own  privatA  me.  Bnt  bj  tillage,  paitnre^ 
fishing,  manufactures,  and  trade,  they,  to  all  intents  and  purposes^ 
imitate  Old  England,  and  did  formerly  much,  and  in  some  degree 
do  now,  supply  the  other  colonies  with  proTisions  in  exchange 
for  their  commodities,  as,  tobacco,  sugar,  &c.  which  they  carri^ 
to  foreign  markets,  how  conveniently  for  the  nation's  interest  I 
shall  not  determine,  being  no  enemy  to  any  kind  of  honest  indnttry. 
But  this  cannot  chuse  but  be  allowed,  that,  if  any  hands  in  the  iiu 
dies  be  wrong  employed  for  domestick  interest,  it  must  be  thefn^ 
and  those  other  colonies,  which  settle  with  no  other  prospect 
than  the  like  way  of  living.  Therefore,  if  any,  such  only  should 
be  neglected,  and  discouraged,  who  pursue  a  method  that  rivals 
our  native  kingdom,  and  threatens,  in  time,  a  total  independence 
thereupon. 

But,  as  this  cannot  be  said  of  our  tobacco  colonies,  much  less  is  it 
to  be  feared  from  our  sugar  plantations,  except,  by  gross  mistakes 
at  home,  we  at  last  force  them  to  part  with  their  black  slaves  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  sole  planting  of  pro* 
visions,  and  living  upon  their  estates ;  which,  should  it  happen, 
would  be  the  greatest  blow  to  our  navigation,  dnd  consequently 
to  the  rents,  that  the  kingdom  ever  received,  since  it  was  a  trading 
nation. 

This  digression,  I  hope,  may  be  pardoned,  since  it  explains  a 
little  the  difierence  of  our  national  interest  in  the  several  sorts  of 
American  colonies. 

Nor  would  I  be  supposed  to  be  so  ignorant,  to  think,  that  no  kind 
of  colonies  can  empty,  and  consequently  ruin,  the  nation:  No; 
there  is  a  natural  boundary  to  all  worldly  matters ;  and  it  becomes 
the  wisdom  of  legislators  truly  to  distingui^  the  depending  and  pro^ 
fitable,  from  the  detached  and  undermining  colonies,  and  rightly  apply 
lenitives  and  corrosives  accordingly. 

To  return  therefore  to  those  within  the  tropicks,  which  are  princi* 
pally  supported  by  making  sugar.  The  beginning  of  their  settlement 
was  without  the  least  prospect  of  succeeding  in  that  commodity,  tho 
art  of  making  which,  as  I  said  before,  being,  by  mere  accident, 
gained  in  l^rbadoes  by  a  Hollander,  something  more  than  half  a 
pentury  since :  And,  as  it  was  the  happiness  of  those  islands  to 
learn  it  from  a  Dutchman,  so  the  first  and  main  supporters  of  them 
in  their  progress,  to  that  perfection  they  are  arrived  iOy  exceeding 
all  the  nations  in  the  world,  is  principally  owing  to  that  nation, 
who,  being  eternal  prolers  about,  and  searchers  for  moderate  gains 
by  trade,  did  give  credit  to  those  islanders,  as  well  as  they  did  tha 
Portuguese  in  Brasil,  for  black  slaves,  and  all  other  necessaries 
for  planting,  taking,  as  their  crops  throve,  the  sugar  they  made. 
|Thus  with  light,  but  sure,  gains  to  themselves,  they  nourished  the 
ndustrious,  and  consequently  improving  planters,  both  before, 
and  during,  the  civil  wars  in  diese  islands ;  the  fame  of  whose  good 
fortune  being  spread  at  home,  many  ingenious  gentlemen,  who  had 
unfortunately  followed  the  royal  interest,  conveighed  the  remains  tf 
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their  shipwrecked  fortunes  thither ;  amongst  which  Colonel  Henry 
Walldrood^s  father,  with  himself,  and  others  his  relations  of  that 
family,  were  not  inconsiderable,  either  for  quality,  industry,  or 
parts ;  so  that,  by  them,  and  many  undone  cavaliers  who  followed 
their  example,  new  improvements  and  experiments  were  daily  added 
to  the  art  of  planting,  making,  and  refining  sugar,  which  were  taken 
from  them  by  the  Dutch,  till  Sir  George  Askew,  with  a  squadroa 
of  ships,  removed  the  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham  from  governing 
there,  for  his  exiled  majesty  Charles  the  Second,  and  reduced  the 
island  to  the  States  obedience:  Soon  after  which  the  Dutch  war  hap. 
pening,  all  further  trade  with  that  nation  ceased,  by  whose  help,  they 
being  then  strong  enough  to  subsist  of  themselves,  their  future  deal- 
ing returned  to  its  proper  center,  which  was  trading  with  their  na. 
tive  country  ;  since  which  time  that  island,  which  contains  but 

acres,  and  not  more  than  five  and  twenty  thousand  white 
inhabitants,  has  produced,  in  commodities,  above  thirty  millions 
sterling,  and  paid  in  duties  to  support  the  gOTernment,  at  a  modest 
computation,  above  three  fourths  of  a  million,  which  will  seem  in. 
credible  to  those  that  have  not  employed  thoughts  on  it. 

I  have  rather  mentioned  Colonel  Walldrond  for  one  instance  of 
such  as  our  civil  war  drove  abroad,  because,  in  his  particular  case 
and  sufferings,  great  inferences  may  be  made  for  explaining  the 
many  inconveniences  those  colonies  are  now  subject  to,  as  well  as 
because  he  has  been  one  who  did  endeavour  to  obviate  the  mischief^ 
attended  the  act  for  additional  duty  upon  sugar,  and  was  most  zea- 
lous in  his  applications  at  court  for  relief  to  his  fellow  planters^ 
even  whilst  he  struggled  under  such  severe  oppressions  of  power  as 
might  have  reduced  to  despair  the  greatest  courage.  And  to  him, 
and  his  continual  endeavours  for  their  benefit,  all  the  planters  in  the 
Indies  owe  their  thanks  at  least;  for  he  notonly  made  the  court  sensible 
of  the  great  mistake  they  lay  under,  both  by  the  lay  ingand  unj  ust  manner 
of  collecting  that  additional  duty,  which,  at  least,  will  prove  a  can. 
tion  to  future  councils,  for  their  conduct  in  a  like  case,  but  was  at 
great  labour  and  charge,  in  conjunction  with  myself,  and  other  gen. 
tlemen,  intelligent  persons  in  that  ^affair,  to  inyent,  if  possible,  a 
proper  remedy  for  their  languishing  condition ;  which  can  never  be 
but  by  some  such  way,  as  may  furnish  them  with  sufficient  money, 
and  credit,  on  their  industry  and  commodities,  as  may  enable  them 
to  buy  their  necessaries  at  reasonable  rates,  and  sell  their  produce 
at  a  saving  price,  neither  of  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  at 
present. 

For  tho',  to  do  right  to  the  African  company,  they  have  been  won. 
derfully  kind  in  the  credit  they  have  given  the  plantations,  and  that, 
rightly  managed,  a  company  is  able  to  supply  them  with  negroes 
cheaper  than  a  loose  trade  could  ;  yet,  the  complaints  the  company 
continually  make  of  the  colonies  bad  pay,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
colonies  for  being  ill  supplied  with  negroes,  allowing  both  true,  U 
will  be  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  real  cause  of  both  Jincoavenien. 
ces  before  proper  remedies  can  be  proposed. 

VQL.    IX.  F    F 
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To  state  the  case  truly,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  when  the  company 
was  first  erected,  with  exclusion  to  all  others  for  trading  in  Gainej^, 
the  consequence  thereof  was  nerer  foreseen  bj  the  planters ;  for,  if  it 
had,  they  could  not  have  failed  complaining  against  its  establishment 
upon  the  foundation  of  such  privileges  they  now  pretend  to ;  nor 
could  any  TnTention  in  the  world  have  appeared  a  more  pemicioat 
monopoly,  than  that  would  have  been  judged  to  be  upon  a  free  exa. 
mination,  before  custom  and  necessity  had  reduced  the  colonies  to  a 
servile  dependence  thereupon* 

For,  let  it  be  granted  there  was  a  kind  of  a  prudent  necessity  Id 
the  government  here,  to  unite  a  company  for  securing  the  gold  and 
teeth  trade  in  Guiney,  and  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
prohibit  all  others,  but  such  company,  to  trade  within  the  Ihnits  as. 
signed  them  by  their  charter ;  yet  this  did  not  at  all  reach  the  plan, 
tations  at  first,  nor  did  seem  to  prohibit  them  from  bujring  slaTes  at 
the  best  market,  as  since  it  has  been  interpreted.  For,  with  submission 
to  better  judgments,  the  consequence  of  that  interpretation  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  inlet  to  all  manner  of  monopolies. 

For  why  should  not  the  crown,  by  the  same  rule,  make  a  company, 
who  should  have  only  power  to  trade  thither  in  iron.ware^  and 
another  for  wine,  the  like  for  mum,  or  any  other  commodity  thej 
want,  as  to  prohibit  bringing  thither  slaves  but  for  the  company's  ac* 
count :  for  the  case,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  the  same ;  for  it 
is  beyond  all  dispute  known,  that  the  colonies,  under  a  free,  open^ 
and  loose  trade  for  negroes,  did  flourish  and  increase  before  the  conu 
pany  was  erected. 

It  is  certain,  that  they  could  still  be  supplied  plentifully  at  two 
thirds  the  price  the  company  makes  them  pay. 

It  is  as  undeniable,  that  the  company  dodi  not  supply  them  with 
the  full  numbers  they  want,  and  could  hare,  did  not  tiie  eompany 
ahnt  all  doors  to  their  supply. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  in  these  few  heads  are  included  all 
Ae  several  inconreniencies  so  complained  of  in  a  monopoly. 

I.  For  hereby  a  loose  trade  is  turned  into  a  restrained^  which  let* 
•ens  the  numbers  of  shipping  that  would  trade  to  Guiney. 

II.  That  comes  dear  to  the  subject,  tliat  might  be  cheap. 

III.  And  a  useful  commodity  to  the  increase  of  wealth  is  not  to 
be  had  in  a  sufficient  quantity. 

It  b  alledged,  that  some  part  of  the  trade  of  Guiney,  conslderiiig 
who  are  our  rivals  in  it,  cannot  be  preserved  without  Ibrce,  and  thi^ 
the  castle  must  be  maintained,  or  that  part  of  the  trade  lost,  and  that 
tbe  castle,  &c.  cannot  be  supported  but  with  great  cost,  and  that 
duirge  falls  extremely  heavy  upon  so  imall  a  stock,  as  that  of  tho 
African  company. 

The  consequence  of  which  premisses  is,  they  will  alvrays  bo 
necessitated  to  keep  up  the  price  of  negroes  one  third  more  than 
otherwise  we  need,  (tho'  the  castles  are  not  supported,  or  littio  or 
AO  ways  useful  to  the  negroe*trade,  they  keeping  no  forta,  and 
seldom  Ikctors,  at  those  places  where  the  nq[roes  are  moft  bmoffd 
ati 
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I  confess,  a  strong  aFgumentfor  the  company,  but  a  sowre  one  for 
the  colonies,  which  seem  hereby  deprived  of  their  birth-right,  th^ 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  their  possession,  which  consisted  in  n 
loose  trade. 

The  premisses  considered,  the  planters  mily  therefore  justly  desir0 
that  the  national  interest  in  the  Guiney-trade,  the  forts,  &c.  may  be 
equally  supported  by  all  the  nation,  as  our  navy's  necessary  fortd 
and  garisons  at  home  are,  and  not  fall  solely  on  their  labour  and 
industry :  For  the  necessary  supply  of  negroes  to  the  colonies 
annuaHy  should  tiot  be  less  than  twenty.thousand  pounds. 

Therefore  upon  a  fair  representation  of  the  charge  of  the  castle^ 
&c.  it  cannot  be  questioned  but  the  parliament  will  provide  for  their 
support,  if  it  appear  a  national  interest,  to  preserve  the  colonies, 
and  that  trade,  as  no  doubt  it  is. 

But,  as  I  hinted  before,  another  cause  of  their  selling  dear  is  the 
bad  pay  they  complain  of  in  the  colonies,  and  it  may  not  be  without 
cause  that  the  company  complain :  Not  that  the  colonies  give  oc^ 
casion  for  it,  as  matters  now  stand. 

For,  the  country  not  being  able  to  get  negroes,  but  at  one  third 
too  dear,  and  negroes  being  the  main  prop  of  A  plantation,  it  neces. 
sarily  follows,  the  planter  must  be  necessitous,  and  thereby  forced  iQ 
•ell  his  produce  cheap,  not  being  able,  through  poverty,  to  keep  his 
commodity  by  him,  until  it  will  yield  A  saving  price. 

Thus  the  true  cause  of  his  selling  cheap  is  his  buying  dear,  and 
both  together  keep  the  industrious  planter^  who  is  ndt  got  aforehand 
in  his  affairs,  always  indigent,  and  in  debt  to  the  company.  This 
debt  being,  as  they  alledge,  near  tliree-hundred  thousand  pounds, 
keep  the  company's  stock,  which  at  first  was  not  more  than  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand,  always  out  of  their  hands ;  the  interest  of  which, 
with  the  charge  of  the  castle,  falling  upon  so  narrow  a  stock  as 
four.hundred  thousand  pounds.  This,  rising  at  last  upon  the  plan* 
tations,  makes  their  burden  grievdus  at  present,  and  must,  at  las^ 
prove  insupportable,  as  the  debt  increases ;  for  that,  and  their  ne. 
cessities,  will  keep  pace  together,  except  some  speedy  remedy  be 
found  for  them  both. 

All  this  taken  a^part,  and  duly  considered,  it  will  appear  pro« 
bable  to  all  thinking  men,  that  the  plantations  must  speedily  be 
Tuined,  and  the  commodities,  so  profitable  to  the  nation,  fluctuate 
into  the  hands  of  some  neighbour  colonies,  who  do  not  struggle 
under  the  like  inconveniencies ;  for  which  time  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  Danes,  and  many  other  nations  are  at  watch,  and  do  at  present 
increase,  proportionably  to  our  discouragements.  In  this  dismal 
prospect  we  must  let  them  stand,  until  we  come  to  consider  of 
proper  remedies  for  these  and  the  following  inconveniendes. 

Another  inconveniency,  attending  them,  proceeds  from  the  wrong 
notion  which  has  infected  our  judges,  as  well  as  the  less  intelligeivt 
gentry,  that  the  people  which  go  thither  are  a  loss  to  the  nation. 

This,  with  some  other  more  malicious,  but  as  weak,  su^estions, 
has  occasioned  severe  and  terrible  sentences  about  exporting  white 
servants  on  pretence  of  spiriting ;   so  that  many  have  been  forced 
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to  send  for  those  who  hare  been  transported  thither,  to  produce 
again  before  the  judges  to  acknowledge  their  Toluntary  trans, 
portation^ 

This  occasions  new  offices,  new  fees,  add  new  methods  for  sending 
lervants  thither ;  all  which  increases  their  price  in  the  Indies  Terj 
considerably,  and  falls,  as  bad  as  a  tax,  on  the  industry  of  th# 
planter ;  besides,  makes  serrants  so  scarce,  that  an  nnirersal  Ian. 
gnishing  of  such  plantations  as  are  growing  happens  thereby ;  and 
that  want  of  white  servants,  for  a  term  of  years,  occasions  the  in. 
crease  of  wages  to  those  they  are  forced  to  hire  at  great  rates,  to 
supply  that  defect.  This  increase  of  wages  is  not  only  a  new  burden 
upon  the  present  planters,  butlessens  their  numbers  ;  many  choosing 
rather  to  sell  their  industry  and  labour,  to  support  themseWes  under 
others,  than  begin  planting  themselves  under  such  visible  incnnu 
brances,  as  daily  increase  upon  employment* 

Thus  one  inconveniency  begets  another,  to  the  ruin  of  the  present 
and  discouragement  of  future  planting ;  which,  before  I  have  done, 
must  more  and  more  appear  as  national  a  concern  as  any  our  council 
can  be  busied  about. 

It  is  true,  many  of  the  first  comers,  especially  in  Barbadoes,  are 
got  above  the  danger  of  ruin,  by  these,  and  other  following  mis. 
chiefs,  that  daily  must,  if  not  prevented,  increase  upon  all  who  are 
not  in  the  like  circumstance  for  wealth.  And,  peradventure,  to  such^ 
the  prospect  of  this  general  decay  promises  a  good  return  and  re. 
compence,  for  all  the  inconveniencies  they  at  present  feel  in  the 
abatement  of  the  value  of  their  plantations. 

For  some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  consider,  that,  as  the  debts  of 
tiie  colonies  increase  to  the  African  company,  the  ruin  of  necessitous 
plantere  must  follow ;  as  they  tumble,  the  quantity  of  sugar,  pro. 
anced,  most  diminish ;  and,  as  that  happens,  the  price  must  rise ;  so 
diat  their  own  plantations,  being  sure  to  stand,  must  likewise  im. 
prove  at  last,  proportionably  to  the  general  and  national  loss  besides  : 
That  they  are  sure,  as  plantations,  negroes,  and  stock  come  to  be 
seized  for  debt,  they  will  be  sold  for  less  than  tfieir  half  value,  and 
c:an  be  no  men's  money,  but  theirs  who  have  it  to  spare.  That  this 
hath,  and  doth  daily  happen,  and  must,  more  and  more,  if  no  f«. 
nedy  be  found  out,  is  so  certain,  that  none  intelligent,  among  tlie 
American  merchants  and  factors,  but  know  many  sad  examples  of 
that  kind ;  so  that,  if  the  price  should  rise  by  abatement  of  quantity^ 
though  convenient  for  some  overgrown  planters,  and  wealtfaj 
merchants,  it  tends  to  nothing  less  than  the  decay  of  shippbg,  let. 
•ening  the  numbers  of  white  people,  and  driving  them  to  the  Dotdi 
plantations. 

Another  great  discouragement,  those  colonies  lie  under,  is  die 
arbitrary  power  and  practices  of  the  govemore  there,  and  tlM 
court  at  home,  which  some  have,  to  their  undoing  felt,  and  all  are 
liable  to. 

'  I  will  instance,  in  the  case  of  some  few,  that  the  reader  may  the 
betf<*i  judge  of  the  condition  of  them  all. 

In  tiie  year  1660,  colonel,  since  Sir  Henry  MoiKan,  cooMMinlj' 
called  Panama  Morgan,  for  his  glorious  undertaUog  and  conqnealef 
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fhe  Spaniards  of  that  place,  by  fewer  than  twelf e.hundred  men, 
without  either  horse  or  pikeroea,  to  oppose,  in  fair  fight,  above  six. 
thousand  foot,  and  five-hundred  horse,  which  he  did,  and  afterwards 
took  and  ransacked  a  town,  that  had  baffled,  when  not  half  so 
strong,  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  attacked  it  with  four, 
thousand.  This  man,  as  great  an  honour  to  our  nation,  and  terror 
to  the  Spaniards,  as  ever  was  born  in  it,  notwithstanding  he  had  done 
nothing  but  by  commission  of  the  governor  and  council  of  Jamaica^ 
and  had  received  their  formal  and  publick  thanks  for  the  action, 
was,  upon  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  sent  into  England 
a  prisoner;  and,  without  being  charged  with  any  crime,  or  ever 
brought  to  a  hearing,  he  was  kept  here,  at  his  own  great  expence, 
above  three  years,  not  only  to  the  wasting  of  some  thousands  he  was 
then  worth,  and  bringing  him  into  great  debts,  but  to  the  hinderance 
of  his  planting,  and  improvement  of  his  fortune  by  his  industry,  to. 
wards  which,  none  in  that  place,  was  In  a  fairer  way ;  so  that  uqder 
those  difficulties,  and  the  perpetual  malice  of  a  prevailing  court, 
faction,  he  wasted  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  oppressed,  not  only 
by  those,  but  by  a  lingering  consumption,  the  coldness  of  this 
climate  and  his  vexations  had  brought  him  into,  when  he  was  forced 
to  stay  here. 

Another  remarkable  example  of  the  like  inconyeniencies  they  hare 
been,  and  are  liable  to,  is  that  of  the  beforementioned  Colonel  Wall. 
drond,  who,  upon  a  bare  suggestion  against  him,  made  by  a  man 
fairly  tried  before  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  wherein  he  was 
but  one,  though  the  first  in  commission,  was  commanded  from  Bar. 
badoes  hither,  where  he  has  been  detained  above  three  years ;  and,  at 
last,  upon  a  JiuU  tryal,  at  an  assizes  in  the  country,  where  his  ad. 
versary  was  powerful,  and  himself  utterly  a  stranger,  there  was 
given  against  him  but  thirty  pounds  damage,  and  that,  for  no  other 
reason,  but  that  the  court-judge  was  pleased  to  over.rule  this  plea : 
— Whereby  such  a  disorder,  ruin,  and  distraction  of  his  wife, 
children,  family,  plantation,  and  estate,  has  happened  to  him,  that, 
as  the  calamity  is  not  to  be  expressed,  and,  for  some  respects,  is 
not  fit  to  be  related,  so  it  could  never  have  been  supported  by  any 
man,  but  one  of  an  extraordinary  fortitude  and  understanding, 
which  he  has  demonstrated  by  his  constant  endeavours,  under  his 
unjust  oppressions,  to  serve  the  publick  interest  of  those  colonies, 
and  rightly  to  represent  their  sad  condition  at  court,  especially  that  of 
Barbadoes,  who  was  so  kind  and  just  to  him,  at  his  coming  thence,  as 
by  the  representative  body  of  that  island,  together  with  his  majesty's 
governor  and  council,  to  make  a  present  unto  him  of  five.hundred 
pounds  sterling,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  good  service  he  had  done 
that  country,  together  with  a  publick  declaration  of  his  just  pro. 
ceedings  in  that  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  especially  in  this 
case,  he  was  brought  over  upon.  And  tliis  I  must  further  observe  to 
the  reader,  that  it  was  not  the  least  crime  of  state  was  so  much  as 
alledged  against  him,  for  banishing  him  from  Barbadoes  into  England^ 
but  merely  private  malice,  supported  by  the  partial  tyranny  of  somct 
great  men,  occasioned  all  his  sufferings. 
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I  shall  not  mention  the  numerous  examples  of  men  that  haye  been 
thus  sent  from  their  habitation  and  industry  in  those  parts,  but 
shall  content  myself  with  these  two  notorious  instances  of  the  hard 
case  those  well-employed  members  of  the  nation  are  in ;  for  any 
man,  who  would  think  it  destructire  to  liberty  and  property,  to  be 
banished  into  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  or  any  other  colony  from  Eng^ 
land,  must  belieye  it  is  as  great  an  oppression  to  be  kept  from 
thence,  against  his  will,  when  all  his  fortune  and  estate  not  only 
lies  there,  but,  for  want  of  his  own  management,  is  liable  to 
infinite  more  casualties  and  loss,  than  any  estate  in  England  can  be. 

Another  incon?eniency,  attending  the  colony,  is  their  being  forc^ 
to  bring  their  commodities  first  into  England,  before  they  can  carry 
it  to  any  foreign  market ;  which  would  appear,  upon  a  true  examina. 
tion,  not  the  least  advantage  to  the  nation,  but  a  great  loss,  as  I  shall 
demonstrate,  when  I  come  to  propose  proper  remedies  for  these,  and 
many  other  inconveniencies  the  colonies  at  present  struggle  under, 
which  might  be  removed  with  greater  profit,  both  to  the  crown  and 
kingdom,  than  to  them. 

Thus,  in  short,  it  appears,  that  buying  the  necessary  matters  for 
beginning  and  supporting  a  plantation  one-third  dearer,  than  might 
in  a  right  method  be  afibrded  them,  is  one  great  discouraging  to 
planting, 

A  second,  is,  that,  some  of  them  being  necessitous,  they  aie  all 
forced  to  sell  their  produce  much  cheaper,  than  they  can,  under  that 
burthen,  afford  them. 

A  third,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  stock  or  credit,  they  are  not  able 
to  meliorate  their  sugars  to  a  degree  fit  for  consum[)tion,  whereby  so 
beneficial  an  art  is  thrown  away  upon  our  Hamburgh  and  Holland 
neighbours,  to  the  mighty  increase  of  their  wealth  and  nayigation, 
by  our  neglect,  as  well  as  inconvenient  customs  and  laws. 

A  fourth,  by  being  subject  to  the  inconveniency  of  complaints, 
suits,  and  removals  into  England,  for  matters  sufficiently  cogni. 
•able  in  those  parts ;  to  all  which,  I  shall  only  add  to  this  section 
two  more. 

The  first,  a  want  of  a  true  method  for  preserving  the  estates  and 
plantations  of  deceased  persons,  for  the  use  of  their  relations  or  cre^ 
ditors  in  England. 

And  lastly,  by  the  great  quantity  of  commodities  that  are  sent  out  of 
the  I/eeward  Carribee  Islands,  and  sold  to  the  Dutch  at  low  prices,  for 
private  lucre;  for  those  people,  saving  all  the  duty,  as  well  as  the 
four  and  half  per  cent,  there,  as  the  customs  in  England,  and  haying 
goods  in  barter  for  them  directly  from  Holland,  can  afford  their 
sugar  much  cheaper  than  their  neighbours;  so  that  there  go  out  of 
that  back-door  for  Holland,  under  the  name  of  St.  Eustace  sdgar, 
above  a  thousand  and  five.hundred  hogsheads  of  Muscovado  sugar, 
which,  refined  with  great  advantage  to  that  nation  in  Holland,  keepv 
the  markets  low  in  all  foreign  parts;  the  proper  remedies  for  all 
which  inconveniencies  I  shall  strive  to  propose,  in  my  next  chapter.' 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Bf  vrhat  has  been  said  before,  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  tht 
reader  discerns  clearly,  how  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation  alt 
those  hands  are  employed  which  go  to  our  American  colonies,  and 
principally  such  as  transport  themseWes  and  servants  to  the  sugar, 
plantations,  as  likewise  how  many  inconvenient  diseouragementt 
they  at  present  struggle  under. 

The  first  remedy  to  which  inoonveniencies,  that  I  shall  presume 
to  propose,  is  what  we  most  certainly  are  very  defective  in,  for  the 
greatest  concern  of  the  nation,  which  is  for  all  sorts  of  trade,  I  mean^ 
an  able,  diligent,  impartial,  and  constant  sitting  council  of  trade^ 
where  all  sorts  of  provisions,  concerning  it,  might  freely  be  debated^ 
and  thoroughly  examined,  before  they  come  into  parliament  or  coniu 
cil.  For  such  a  constitution  would  be  an  infallible  touch-stone,  to 
try  the  intrinsiek  value  of  all  notions  and  projects,  that  mankind  can 
invent,  either  for  the  general  good,  or  particular  advantage :  It  be- 
ing almost  impossible  for  the  privy  council,  or  committees  of 
parliament,  in  the  methods  they  proceed  by,  ever  to  inform 
themselves  rightly  of  any  one  difficult  matter  that  comes  before 
them. 

For,  let  but  a  thinking  man,  any  ways  versed  in  trade,  but  reflect^ 
how  many  interfering  accidents  there  belong  to  that  mystery,  and 
how  many  various  shapes  every  branch  of  it  has  taken  before  it  arrir^ 
ed  to  perfection,  and  they  will  conclude  it  impossible,  for  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  by  short  debates,  partially  managed,  as  they  are 
usually  before  them,  ever  to  arrive  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
matters  in  question  ;  for  want  of  which,  their  judgments  are  abused 
by  clamour,  importunity,  prejudice,  partiality,  or  some  other 
prevailing  by  ass ;  and  seldom  or  never,  if  the  matter  be  of  impor. 
tancc  enough  to  require  debating,  ever  come  to  a  right  decision^ 
whereby,  at  last,  the  secretary,  or  clerk,  to  such  a  board,  bccomei 
the  only  oracle  to  it ;  and,  as  he  feels  the  cause  heavy  or  light^ 
weakly  or  potently  backed,  can  read  its  destiny  before  one  argument 
is  heard  concerning  the  matter  in  issue,  be  it  of  never  so  considerable 
consequence. 

That  this  is  true,  all  men,  who  have  ever  been  concerned  to  at- 
tend this  kind  of  assemblies,  can  infallibly  witness:  but  withal,  one 
would  wonder,  that  a  nation  so  concerned  for  their  interest,  as  onrs^ 
wherein  there  arc  few  men,  that  will  make  a  step  in  any  considerable 
dealing,  without  the  advice  of  some  council  learned  in  the  point : 
That  the  government  of  it,  which  should  consist  of  the  wisest  of 
them,  should  take  upon  them  to  alter  and  change  the  shape  of  tiie 
greatest  concerns  of  the  whole,  without  the  impartial  advice  of  lome 
continually  active  and  sollicitous  in  the  mystery  of  it.  But,  this  being 
so,  it  is  no  wonder  our  laws  and  council  book  orders  are  so  often 
forced  to  be  changed,  for  being  in  direct  opposition  to  a  national 
interest;  therefore,  as  the  first  great  remedy  to  the  grievances  at- 
tending our  colonies,  I  do  propose,  that  a  council  of  trade  may^ 
by  act  of^arliament;  be  established,  to  consist  of  a  presidenti  Tice« 
'-*  t  f4 
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president,  and  some  conyenient  number  of  members,  who  may  con- 
tinually be  sitting  to  hear,  debate,  and  examine  all  sorts  of  propo. 
sals  and  difficulties  that  arise  about  trade ;  and  that  they  may  have 
such  salaries  out  of  the  publick  purse,  as  may  make  the  business 
worth  wise  men^s  attendance;  that  no  proposal  whatever  should 
there  be  refused  to  receive  a  debate,  and  two  or  three  hearings,  or 
more,  as  the  matter  imports ;  that  nothing  should  be  dismissed  with 
a  refusal,  but  with  the  reasons  the  council  had  for  doing  it,  aonezed 
to  the  proposal :  that  no  judgment  of  theirs  should  be  final  or  coiu 
eluding,  but  subject  to  review  either  there,  at  the  privy  .council,  or 
parliament,  when  answers  were,  in  writing,  made  and  exhibited 
against  such  reasons:  And  that  nothing  should  be  advanced  either  in 
parliament  or  privy-council,  that  concerned  the  plantations,  foreign 
negotiations,  manufactures,  trade,  or  patents  for  new  inventions^ 
which  had  not  been  weighed  and  examined,  if  not  approved  of,  in 
mature  debates  at  that  council,  when  established. 

If  such  a  board  as  this  was  erected  under  members  of  large  ge 
bias's,  and  proper  rules,  it  would  save  me^  and  every  other  maacon« 
cerned  for  the  publick,  the  pains  I  and  they  take  in  writing  on  this 
sort  of  themes  ;  and  the  memoirs,  debates,  and  resolutions  of  that 
so  necessary  assembly  would  be  the  undoubted  rules  for  guiding  all 
commerce,  as  well  as  laying  on  of  proper  impositions  upon  trade. 
But,  for  want  of  such  a  court  to  have  recourse  to,  I  am  forced  io  ap. 
peal  io  all  mankind,  by  a  more  troublesome  and  tedious,  as  well  as 
less  significant  method,  that  is,  writing  a  book ;  which  may,  if  not 
lead  to  a  remedy  for  the  plantations,  at  least  shew  I  designed  nothing 
else,  when  I  entered  into  the  undertaking  I  formerly  mentioned. 

To  hasten  therefore  to  my  desired  end,  I  would  propose  as  one 
effectual  way  to  help  the  plantations,  that  a  sufficient  fund  of  money 
might  be  lodged  there,  to  which,  as  to  an  infallible  bank,  every  planter 
might  have  recourse,  for  credit,  proportionable  to  the  real  value  of 
any  ho  has  to  give  in  security,  be  it  land,  stock,  or  goods.  Now,  tint 
the  want  of  a  stock  of  money,  in  the  plantations,  is  a  great  hindermnoe 
to  their  increase,  is  plain  from  the  great  debt  due  from  them  to  Um 
African  company  ;  which,  as  it  increases,  does  more  and  more  mate 
the  company  incapable  of  sending  them  sufficient  numbers  of  negroeSy 
at  an  equal  and  moderate  price,  as  it  does  them  to  paj  for  them  when 
they  arrive.  But,  was  there  a  sufficient  bank  upon  the  place,  to  whidi 
every  man,  at  the  common  interest  of  the  place,  might  have  reconne^ 
that  grievance  would  naturally  end,  and  a  plantation,  like  all  increas. 
ing  things,  would  thrive  by  its  proper  nourishment,  money. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  the  legal  interest  of  the  colonies  is  so  high^ 
that  it  gives  sufficient  encouragement  io  moni^  men  to  lend  their 
money  there,  without  a  joint  stock  or  great  fund  to  be  provided,  and 
sent  thither  only  for  that  purpose.  But  experience,  as  well  as  ri^t 
reason,  evince  the  contrary ;  for  we  see,  and  the  African  company  snf* 
ficiently  find,  that  money  and  credit  arc  the  things  most  wanted 
there,  notwithstanding  the  height  of  interest.  For  though  a  man, 
that  has  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  to  put  out,  would  be  glad  to 
have  ten  per  cent,  rather  than  ^ye  for  it,  if  it  were  equally  le^  and 
secure,  yet  will  he  not  think  it  worth  while  to  leave  his  native  conn. 
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try,  friends,  and  customary  relations,  to  follow  extraordinary  fiv« 
per  cent,  to  the  Ikrbadoes  :  Or,  if  he  did,  would  there  lend  it  at  in- 
terest, but  would,  as  others  do,  endeavour  to  employ  it  in  more  pro. 
fitable  ways  :  And  then  to  send  it  thither,  or  to  any  other  colony, 
without  going  himself,  is  too  hazardous  for  any  prudent  man  to  Ten. 
ture.  But,  if  a  sufficient  joint  stock  was  united  under  proper  rules 
and  privileges,  for  the  use  of  all  the  plantations,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  bare  encouragement  of  that  extraordinary  interest  would  suffi- 
ciently invite  monied  men  into  the  society  ;  when,  without  the  least 
personal  care  or  possibility  of  hazard,  their  business  must  of  neces. 
sity  be  rightly  negotiated  by  those  proper  methods  all  companies 
constantly  take  for  the  common  interest  of  the  society.  And,  as  no- 
thing could  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  colonies,  than  a  sufficient 
credit  for  every  man  that  had  a  stock  to  have  recourse  to,  so  nothing 
could  be  more  necessiary  for  the  publick  to  do  for  them,  than  to 
unite  such  a  stock  for  their  use  ;  which  was  one  and  the  main  branch 
of  the  undertaking,  and  would  have  answered  the  end  of  their  wants^ 
which  is  to  buy  what  they  want  for  ready  money,  at  reasonable  rates, 
which  now  all  men  know  the  needy  planter  can  no  ways  do. 

To  compass  the  second  end,  which  is  to  enable  the  planter  to  sell 
his  commodity  at  a  full  saving  price,  a  common  factory  is  absolutely 
necessary  ;  for,  whilst  there  are  both  poor  and  rich  men  in  the  world, 
their  interests,  in  divided  dealing,  must  of  necessity  clash.  Thtt 
poor  man  must  sell  his  commodity  at  the  price  his  pressing  occasions 
force  him  to  comply  with,  and  the  rich  man  must  at  last  come  to  the 
same  price,  or  never  sell  at  all,  when,  perhaps,  the  consumption  of 
the  commodity,  dealt  in,  would  not  be  a  jot  more  or  less  for  twenty 
per  cent,  difference  in  the  price.  That  this  is  the  case  in  sugar,  tobac- 
co, and  some  other  plantation  commodities  is  certain,  so  that  no. 
thing  places  the  duty,  laid  by  parliament,  on  those  things  to  be  borne 
by  the  planter,  but  the  necessitous  seller,  who  must  take  the  finl 
chapman's  money ;  or  the  necessitous  factor,  which  is  all  one.  That 
this  is  plain,  they  will  all  confess  that  opposed  a  common  factory; 
60  I  shall  expose  all  that  mystery,  aiming  more  to  do  the  businea^ 
and  justify  my  own  candour,  than  to  anger  any  man  concerned  eithtr 
for  his  reputation  or  profit 

Wherefore  let  it  suffice  on  this  head  to  say,  that  a  common  factory, 
if  practicable  and  made  equal,  would  keep  up  a  full  saving  price  in 
any  commodity  whatever,  as  well  as  sugar,  and  also  would  place 
any  duty  the  parliament  could  invent  upon  the  consumptioner,  and 
not  on  the  maker  or  dealer  in  it.  And,  that  the  common  factory 
intended  was  practically  and  equally  designed,  will  to  every  disinter. 
ested  man  appear,  who  will  but  examine  the  draughts  prepared  to 
be  offered  to  the  assemblies  of  the  several  colonies,  to  whose  appro. 
bation  or  dislike  they  were  absolutely  to  be  submitted,  before  any 
joint  stock  could  have  been  united  for  their  service.  Nay,  I  dare 
further  affirm,  that  no  able  or  considerable  factor  but  must  have 
found  his  account,  by  employment  in  the  common  factory,  equal  to 
his  business  in  his  particular  dealing,  since  ail  the  persons  to  be  em. 
ployed  therein  were  always  to  be  nominated  by  the  several  colooie8| 
and  to  have  been  accountable  to  the  planters  for  their  produce. 
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But,  leaving  that  matter  at  present,  I  do  affirm,  that  nothing  6uk 
erer  keep  up  the  just  price  of  sugars,  and  other  West-India  commo- 
dities, like  an  equal  common  factory  ;  and  that,  well  settled,  would 
secure  the  planter  against  all  accidents  of  new  impositions,  let  them 
be  what  they  would,  provided  it  is  paid  back  upon  exportation,  and 
A  proportionable  advance  were  placed  on  the  same  commodities  com. 
ing  from  foreign  parts ;  by  which,  as  an  equal  standard,  the  parlliiu 
ment  too  woukl  secure  the  nation  from  being  imposed  upon  by  any 
excessive  price. 

Another  mighty  benefit,  both  to  the  king,  planter,  and  merchant, 
would  accrue  by  a  common  factory,  if  the  customs  and  Impositioni 
on  their  commodities  were  reduced  to  a  commutation  of  so  much  per 
cent,  upon  sales,  as  was  proportionable  to  them,  for  hereby  the  im. 
porter  would  not  be  burthened  with  paying  down  and  risquing  his 
duty  in  trusting  his  chapman,  nor  could  the  king  lose  the  least  part 
of  what  was  due  to  him,  which  conveniences  were  provided  for  by 
another  branch  of  the  said  undertaking. 

But  to  pass  again  from  that,  I  say,  nothing  can  enable  the  planter! 
to  buy  necessaric's  cheap,  like  a  sufficient  bank  of  credit,  nor  nothing 
keeps  up  the  price  of  ;•.  j  commodity,  as  plantations  increase,  like  a 
common  factory. 

In  the  next  place,  to  remedy  another  inconveniency  attending  those 
plantations,  which  is,  being  forced  to  bring  their  produce  first  into 
England  before  they  can  send  it  to  foreign  markets. 

But,  if  they  had  the  privilege  to  carry  those  commodities  directlj 
abroad,  which  were  fully  meliorated,  free  from  paying  any  dnty  or 
custom,  and  superfluous  to  our  own  consumption,  the  crown,  whick 
is  the  great  end  of  the  constraint,  could  not  in  the  least  suffer,  and 
we  with  profit  might  gain  all  foreign  markets,  and  set  the  price  of 
those  commodities  abroad  ;  which  we  cannot  now  do,  being  liable  to 

•  greater  charge  by  longer  voyages,  double  risques,  and  the  expenoe 
of  time  and  labour,  in  loading  and  unloading  such  goods,  which  wes  • 
also  provided  for  in  another  branch  of  the  said  undertaking. 

*  To  prevent  the  incroachment  and  misrepresentations  of  governors 
■nd  malicious  men,  against  the  industrious  planter,  merchant,  and 
inhabitants  of  those  colonies,  itinerant  judges  might  be  sent  annually, 
fully  tmpowered  to  inspect,  examine,  and  represent  matters  to  the 
priry.council  at  their  return  ;  and  finally  to  determine  any  appeals 
from  the  supreme  courts  and  councils  there ;  to  constitute  which  ju. 
risdiction,  it  mit^ht  be  necessary,  that  three  or  more  of  the  members 
of  the  council  of  trade,  having  not  the  least  private  interest  or  dealing 
in  those  colonies,  might  be  sent  out,  attended  by  a  register  or  clerk 
of  that  grand  assize,  with  a  man  of  war,  first  to  to.uch  at  Barbadoee, 
next  at  the  L<«oward  Islands,  next  at  Jamaica,  then  at  Carolina,  so  on 
through  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pensylvania,  New, York,  and  New. 
England,  aivl  r.o  from  thence  home :  The  major  part  of  them  to  be 
paramoun*  \'\  all  civil  cases  to  all  governors,  wherever  they  resided  ; 
that,  immediately  on  thoir  arrival,  the  assemblies  should  meet  andsit^ 
by  whom  they  might  receive  a  full  account  of  the  wants,  defects,  and 
requests  of  each  place,  and  also  examine  the  several  adminbtratioi« 
of  goods  belonging  to  persons  in  England  by  the  death  of  tttetioofl. 
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and  other  matters,  and  preyent  injustice  or  the  necessity  of  fetching 
persons  thence  from  their  families  or  business  on  any  complaints  in 
England  ;  that  they  might  be  obliged  to  hold  a  sort  of  term,  for  three 
weeks  before  setting  out,  to  receive  oaths  of  witnesses  to  be  used  in 
evidences  there,  as  also  pretencea  to  estates  of  persons  deceased,  and 
controversies  about  bills  of  exchange,  or  any  other  matters  which 
occasion  delay  now,  and  discourage  dealings  in  those  parts;  that  none 
of  those  judges  should  go  two  years  successively  together,  but  that  a 
rotation  of  that  employment  as  near  as  may  be,  should  be  appointed 
amongst  the  members  which  composed  the  council  of  trade ;  that  they 
should  have  sufficient  salaries  for  their  trouble,  and  not  be  suffered  to 
receive  any  other  fee,  present,  or  reward,  besides  meat  and  drink, 
whatever  infinite  number  of  conveniencies  might  arise  to  those  plan«  ' 
tations  by  such  a  last  resort.  The  manner  as  well  as  the  full  juris, 
diction  I  will  omit,  being  necessary  to  be  more  enlarged  upon,  than 
I  am  willing  in  the  short  method  I  have  proposed  to  myself. 

In  the  next  place,  I  cannot  chuse  but  think  that  the  judges,  after 
such  a  court  was  established,  might  omit  taking  cognisance  of  those 
malicious  and  troublesome,  rather  than  necessary  complaints,  about 
carrying  people  to  the  Indies ;  any  man  concerned  being  there  upon 
the  place  able  to  make  his  complaint,  and  receive  full  damages  for 
any  abuse  put  upon  him  for  an  unvoluntary  transportation  or  noD<, 
performance  of  the  contract  made  with  them.  This  would  open  the 
gap  to  many  people's  going  thither,  than  which  I  have  proved  nothing 
can  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  common-wealih ;  so  that,  by  saving 
many  troublesome  fees,  and  other  dangers,  in  sending  white  servants, 
they  might  be  had  much  cheaper  by  the  planter  to  his  great  encou^ 
ragoraent. 

In  the  next  place,  begging  pardon  of  the  African  company,  if  I 
err,  I  cannot  see  an  honest  reason,  why  the  planters  should  not  be  at 
full  liberty  to  buy  blacks  at  the  best  market  they  can,  the  act  of  navi^ 
gation  preserved  ;  for  is  their  patent  alone  a  sufficient  justification  to 
so  perfect  and  mischievous  a  monopoly,  as  that  inhibition  they  pre. 
tend  to  seems  to  be  ?  For,  though  they  may  give  many  reasons  to 
warrant  that  united  stock  and  sole  trading  in  Guiney  to  them,  yet  I 
cannot  see  that  can  hinder  black  slaves  to  be  brought  to  the  planta. 
tions  by  an  English  ship  from  any  other  place :  But  this  I  am  sure  of, 
that,  since  they  may  be  had  by  private  merchants  one  third  cheapen 
than  the  company  will  afford  diem,  they  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  have 
them  ;  since  the  nation  is  ten  times  more  gainer  by  the  labour  of  the 
blacks,  than  the  company  is  by  their  price  ;  and  one  third  more  of 
blacks  employed  in  planting,  which  would  follow,  if  they  were  one 
third  cheaper,  would  also  enable  them  to  sell  the  produce  of  the  co. 
lonies  one  third  cheaper,  by  which  means  they  would  be  able  to  mill 
all  other  foreign  colonies  ;  and  in  time  we  may,  by  cheap  selling,  get 
the  whole  trade  of  sugar  into  our  hands ;  which  must  be  such  a  na^ 
tional  profit  by  this,  and  our  former  computations,  that  no  argument 
on  the  other  side  for  the  company's  interest  can  in  the  least  balance. 
Besides,  if  it  should  be  allowed,  that  the  company  furnishes  the  sugar 
colonies  with  more  than  they  are  well  paid  for,  at  the  price  they  take, 
y^t  they  donotbringtheminall  one  third  so  many  as  they  could  employ. 
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and  do  famish  the  tobacco  plantadoBS  with  none  at  all  (except  idiat 
are  first  agreed  for  in  England,  and  then  the  merchant  pays  extrafa. 
gantly,  and  the  planter  mnst  advance  for  the  merchant's  encourage, 
ment,  and  so  pay  a  double  profit)  who  would,  if  they  had  them  at  a 
moderate  price,  quickly  double  their  numbers  to  a  mighty  increase  of 
shipping  and  national  wealth.  Thus  the  prohibition  and  total  ingress, 
ing  the  trade  of  blacks,  by  the  company,  does  several  ways  infinitely 
prejudice  the  plantations  and  industrious  planters  in  them,  as  well  as 
prejudice  the  publick ;  but,  if  the  preservation  of  the  Guiney  trade  be 
of  such  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  that  the  castles  must  be  maintained, 
it  is  but  reasonable  those  publick  things  should  fall  equally  on  the 
publick,  and  not  be  made  so  many  ways  inconvenient  to  the  most 
useful  part  of  it,  which  is  the  industrious  planter  of  America. 

If  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  support  the  African  company 
for  the  good  of  the  Guiney  trade,  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  but  that 
such  care  will  be  taken  of  the  colonics,  that  they  shall  be  bettei;^nd 
cheaper  supplied  than  they  have  been  yet :  therefore,  with  submis. 
sion  to  the  better  understandings  of  others,  among  the  many  ways, 
that  may  be  thought  convenient,  I  do  humbly  propose,  that  any  plap. 
ters  may  have  them  delivered  by  lots  at  a  moderate  price  in  the  colo. 
nies,  or  that  any  planter  or  merchant,  giving  good  security  for  the 
payment  of  their  money  in  England  at  a  certain  time,  may  have  ne« 
groes  at  a  certain  moderate  profit  to  the  African  company,  pat  on 
board  their  ship  at  Guiney ;  or  may  have  goods  of  the  African  conu 
pany  at  a  reasonable  profit,  to  be  paid  in  England  at  the  return  of  the 
ship;  or  that  they  may  have  liberty  to  go  and  trade  thither,  paying  a 
moderate  sum  percent  for  leave  to  carry  their  own  goods ;  for  it  is 
to  be  understood,  that  whatsoever  burtlien  is  put  upon  the  negroe 
trade,  the  planter  pays  it,  and  it  will  so  much  lessen  the  increase  of 
the  plantations. 

And  since  by  no  discerning  person  it  can  be  denied  but  that  tiie 
sugar  and  tobacco  colonies  are  of  very  great  advantage  to  England, 
iti  s  not  to  be  questioned  but  that  our  legislators  will  think  it  worm 
their  while  to  methodise  that  commerce  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to 
sufier  no  hardship  to  be  put  upon  the  planter,  that  they  may  be  en. 
abled  to  sell  their  commodities  in  foreign  markets ;  the  benefit  of 
which,  to  England,  will  quickly  be  seen,  and  in  a  few  years  (Is 
easily  to  be  demonstrated)  that  they  will  bear  out  all  nations  tluit 
pretend  to  produce  the  like  commodities  ;  and  then  a  moderate  datf 
may  belaid  on  their  product  for  the  foreigners  to  pay  ,which  will  make 
foreigners  help  to  support  the  charge  of  the  nation,  and  no  wajr 
hurtful  to  the  planter.  By  what  has  been  said,  for  the  sugar  and  ta» 
bacco  colonies,  may  be  said  for  all  colonies  that  produce  the  commou 
dities  of  foreign  nations,  as  silk,  wines,  oils,  &c.  and  any  other  nam* 
ber  of  men  that  will  engage,  to  plant  and  produce,  in  sueh  a  term 
of  years,  such  a  quantity  of  commodities  that  are  foreign  commodL 
ties,  and  not  already  produced  in  our  colonies,  ought  to  be  encoo- 
raged  by  this  nation.  For  no  trade  can  be  so  advantageous  to  this 
nation,  for  the  increasing  of  navigation,  and  the  consuming  of  oor 
woollen  manufacture,  and  indeed  every  thing  that  is  made  or  used  in 
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England,  as  colonies ;  for  they,  being  English,  and  having  all  their 
commerce  from  England,  will  always  be  initiating  the  customs,  and 
fashions  of  England,  both  as  to  apparel,  houshold  furniture, 
eating  and  drinking,  &c.  For  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  forget 
from  whence  they  come,  or  ever  be  at  rest  (after  they  haye  arrived  to 
a  plentiful  estate)  until  they  settle  their  families  in  England,  by  which 
means  their  industry,  time,  and  labour,  are  to  be  spent  for  the  in. 
riching  the  English  nation.  Further  I  shall  not  enlarge,  but  leave 
what  I  have  said  to  the  judgment  of  every  judicious  reader^ 
to  amend  wherein  I  may  be  defective. 
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HE  unwearied  aims  of  the  French,  for  a  great  many  years,  to 
swallow  up  the  States  of  Holland,  are  sufficiently  known  to  all  the 
world;  and,  by  their  intrigues  with  the  late  unhappy  pensioner  De 
Wit,  they  were  once  within  an  ace  of  o?ertuming  this  common* 
wealth  for  good  and  all.  That  the  French  oontinne  in  their  former 
methods  of  bribing  with  their  money  such  Tillains  as  are  destitute  of 
all  lo?e  to  their  country,  and  who  are  are  willing  to  sacrifice  everj 
thing  to  their  accursed  greediness  of  money,  we  ha?e  a  frefth  ex- 
ample in  the  treason  and  tryal  of  these  two  miscreants  Jacob  MartL 
net  Sheriff  or  Scapen  of  the  town  of  Sluys,  and  Cornelius  Reolanda 
master  of  the  ship,  called  the  Argle  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  at 
follows. 

On  the  third  day  of  April  last,  there  was  intercepted  a  pacquet  of 
letters  sewed  within  the  waistcoat  of  a  seaman,  going  from  Sluys 
to  Ostend  by  land :  which  being  opened  by  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  Ostend,  before  whom  the  fellow  was  brought,  they  were  fonnd  to 
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contain  a  dangerous  conspiracy  to  betray  to  the  French  the  strong 
town  of  Sluys,  and  thereby  a  chief  key  of  Holland.  Upon  which  the 
^  seaman^  being  examined,  '  declared  that  he  came  from  Slays  the  day 
^  before,  and  was  designed  to  find  some  way  to  get  thence  to  Dankirk, 
^  and  that  he  had  received  the  letters  found  about  him  from  Cornelias 
^  Reolands,  his  master  at  Sluys,  and  was  to  deliver  them  to  one 
^  Monsieur  Rayon,  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  French,  lying  in  the 
'  town  of  Dunkirk*'  He  further  confessed,  ^  that  he  had  been  three 
^  weeks  before  with  letters  from  his  master  to  the  same  colonel,  and 

*  that  he  had  returned  with  letters  from  the  said  colonel^  directed  to 
^  his  master.' 

The  fellow,  after  this  confession,  was  kept  close  prisoner,  and  an 
express  immediately  dispatched  to  acquaint  the  States  with  it,  who 
thereupon  ordered  the  magistrates  of  Sluys  to  secure  the  said  Comei* 
lius  Reolands  in  close  prison,  and  to  examine  him  secretly  about  this 
treason.  Reolands,  being  taken,  denied  all  at  first,  but  the  letter, 
he  had  written  to  Monsieur  Rayon,  being  produced  against  him, 
which  had  been  taken  at  Ostend  about  his  servant,  he  not  only  con. 
Messed  it  was  his,  but  also  that  Jacob  Martinet,  the  sheriff  of  the  town, 
was  concerned  in  the  afifair  more  than  than  he,  and  that  the  letter 
written  in  cyphers,  found  about  his  man,  was  written  by  Martinet's 
own  hand. 

Upon  this  Martinet  being  secured,  there  was  one  letter  immedi* 
ately  directed  to  the  Marquess  of  Castanage,  general  governor  of  the 
Netherlands,  from  the  assembly  of  the  States  of  Holland,  to  desire 
his  excellency  would  be  pleased  to  send  the  seaman  taken  in  Ostend 
witli  the  foresaid  letters,  immediately  under  a  guard  to  the  town  of 
Sluys,  which  his  excellency  was  pleased  to  do. 

All  things  being  ready  for  the  tryal  of  these  two  traitors,  Coant 
Home,  governor  of  Sluys,  was  ordered  to  repair  to  the  town  to  be 
present  at,  and  to  hasten  tJie  tryaL  Upon  the  first  day  of  this  ia. 
stant  May  the  prisoners,  Jacob  Martinet  and  Cornelius  Reolands, 
were  brought  to  their  tryal  in  the  town.house  of  Sluys,  before  judges 
appointed  for  that  effect,  of  whom  Count  Home  was  one.  Cornelias 
Reolands,  being  Confronted  with  his  own  servant,  acknowledged, 
^  That  he  and  the  other  prisoner  had  kept  correspondence  with  one 

*  Monsieur  Rayon,  colonel  of  a  French  regiment  in  Dunkirk,  and 
^  by  his  means  and  mediation  with  one  Monsieur  de  Terry,  secretarj 
^  of  war  under  the  Duke  of  Luzemburgh,  who  was  to  command  the 
<  French  army  in  the  frontiers  of  Flanders  this  summer.'  And  thtt 
he  and  the  said  other  prisoner  ^  Had  received  several  letters  from  tlie 

*  said  Monsieur  Rayon  upon  the  same  subject,  and  in  one  of  them  a  Une 
^  from  the  said  Monsieur  de  Terry,  directed  to  him,  and  the  other  prL 
^  soner,  wherein  he  assured  them,  if  they  would  promise  to  accom. 

*  plish  the  design  in  hand,  he  should  cause  to  be  paid  them  in  hand, 
^  each  of  them  ten  thousand  livres,  and,  upon  the  performing  of  it 
'  they  should  receive,  each  of  them,  twenty  thousand  more,  witk 
^  an  honourable  retreat  and  employment  in  any  place  of  France  they 
^  pleased.'  He  likewise  acknowledged,  ^  That  they  were  to  receive  the 
^  ^rst  ten  thousand  livres  a-piece  at  thie  return  of  his  senraat  they 
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^  had  sent  upon  that  errand,  when  he  was  taken  beside  Ostend ;  and 
'  that  the  way  of  returning  the  money  was  by  a  bill  of  exchange  from 
^  a  banker  of  Paris  upon  a  Jew  in  Amsterdam,  payable  to  the  said 

*  other  prisoner,  Jacob  Martinet.'  Adding, '  That  his  servant  knew 
^  nothing  of  the  secret,  but  only  was  employed  to  carry  the  letters 
^  betwixt  Martinet  and  him,  and  the  said  Monsieur  Rayon.  And 
^  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  design  till  Martinet  drew  him  into  it. 
^  and  assured  him,  that  there  was  the  like  design  in  most  of  the 
^  towns  of  Holland.' 

Being  desired  to  give  account  of  tlie  design  itself,  he  gave  it  thus : 
^  That  the  said  Martinet  and  he  were  to  let  in  a  great  many  French 
^  by  threes  and  fours,  under  the  notion  of  deserters  from  the  French 

*  army,  and  that,  before.hand,  they  were  to  provide  sereral  priyate 
'  lodgings  for  them  to  be  ready  upon  call.  In  the  mean  time  he  and 
^  Martinet  were  to  provide  a  great  many  firelocks,  under  the  pre. 
^  tence  of  buying  them,  in  order  to  sell  them  again  to  the  new  raised 
^  regiments  in  Flanders.  That,  when  they  had  got  into  town  a  com. 
'  petent  number  of  French  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  they 
^  were  to  concert  with  the  said  Monsieur  Rayon  a  particular  night, 
^  in  which  he,  with  other  two  regiments,  should  be  in  readiness  to 
^  march  from  the  nearest  places  of  the  French  conquests,  to  Sluys, 
^  by  such  ways  as  were  laid  down  in  a  plan  agreed  betwixt  them; 
^  That,  at  the  night  and  hour  appointed,  the  said  Martinet  and  he 
^  were  to  have  all  the  French  in  readiness  with  their  arms  to  fJEill 
^  upon  the  garison,  there  being  ordinarily  but  two.hundred  men 
^  upon  duty  at  a  time ;  and  haying  cut  them  off,  they  were  at  the 
^  same  time  to  open  the  east  gate  to  the  other  French,  under  the 
^  command  of  Monsieur  Rayon,  and  being  joined  together  to  take 
'  possession  of,  and  keep  the  town  for  the  French  king,  whose  army, 

*  at  the  same  time,  was  to  fall  down  with  all  diligence  and  force 
^  upon  the  frontiers  of  Holland.'  He  further  acknowledged, '  that  he 
^  doubted  not  but  the  French  were  tampering  witli  some  in  most  of 
^  the  towns  of  Holland  to  the  same  effect ;  and  that  he  knew,  there 
'  were  several  great  sums  of  money  returned  by  bill  to  Amsterdam 
'  to  this  end,  and  that  there  were  several  agents  up  and  down  Anu 
^  sterdam,  Rotterdam,  Bergen,  Upsom,  the  Bush,  Utrecht,  Leyden, 

*  and  all  other  towns  in  Holland,  who  were  busy  in  making  intrigues 
'  to  betray  the  respective  towns  to  the  French  for  several  sums  of 
^  money,  and  promises  of  great  preferment.' 

Cornelius  Reolands,  being  found  guilty  upon  his  confession,  wai 
removed,  and  immediately  thereafter  Jacob  Martinet,  the  ether  pru 
•oner,  was  brought  to  his  tryal.  Who  stoutly  denied  he  knew  any 
thing  of  a  design  to  betray  the  town  of  Sluys  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  or  that  he  had  ever  entertained  correspondence  with  Mon- 
sieur Rayon,  or  Monsieur  de  Terry,  to  that  or  any  other  effect. 
Whereupon  Reolands's  servant,  with  whom  the  above  written  letters 
were  found,  was  produced  against  him  as  an  evidence  ;  who,  being 
fiworn,  deposed,  ^That  he  had  received  the  letters,  which  had  been 
^  taken  about  him  at  Ostend,  from  his  nuister  Reolands,  and  that  he 
^  the  said  Jacob  Martintt  was  present,  when  his  master  gave  theoi 
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^  him,  and  that  Martinet  desired  him  to  return  as  soon  as  posslblei 
*  giving  him  half  a  pistole  to  drink,  saying,  that,  if  he  got  a  good 
^  answer  of  some  money  business  he  had  written  about,  he,  the 
^  deponent,  should  be  well  paid.' 

Martinet  briskly  denied  that  he  eyer  had  seen  this  witness,  or  had 
been  in  company  with  Reolands  but  once  in  his  life,  about  six  years 
ago.  The  evidence,  immediately  in  open  court,  required  two  men, 
whom  he  knew,  to  declare,  if  they  did  not  several  times  see  his  master 
Reolands  and  Martinet  together  at  the  Maurice  Head  tavern  in  Sluys ; 
who  upon  oath  declared  they  had  often  seen  them  both  go  into,  and 
come  out  from  that  tavern,  they  two  all  alone,  and  that  within  lesf 
than  these  two  months.  Notwithstanding  all  which.  Martinet  stood 
firmly  to  his  denial. 

At  length  the  declaration  and  confession  of  his  accomplice 
Reolands  was  read  before  him,  whereat  he  seemed  to  be  much  stunned, 
having  often  changed  colour,  the  time  of  the  reading  it.  But,  in- 
sisting in  his  denial,  and  the  law  not  allowing  the  confession  of  one 
accomplice  to  be  sufficient  proof,  he  was  adjudged  to  be  put  to  the 
torture.  Whereupon  all  things  being  ready  for  it,  his  courage  failed 
him,  and  he  told  the  people  appointed  to  put  it  in  execution,  that 
he  would  confess  all  he  knew  of  the  affair  he  was  charged  with,  be. 
fore  the  judges. 

Being  thereupon  called  into  court,  he  freely  confessed,  ^  His  being 
^  upon  a  plot  with  Reolands  to  deliver  up  the  town  of  Slujrs  to  the 
^  French,  after  the  manner  contained  in  Reolands*s  confession,  witli 
^  this  particular  circumstance,  that  in  a  letter,  written  to  him  by 
^  Monsieur  de  Terry,  secretary  of  war  under  the  Duke  of  Lux. 
^  emburgh,  he  was  promised  teu.thousand  livres  more  than  waft 
^  to  be  given  to  Reolands,  together  with  a  place  in  the  presidial 
^  court  of  Sedan,  worth  three-thousand  livres  per  annum.'  And 
thereafter  being  desired  to  decypher  the  letter  written  in  cypliert 
found  about  Reolands's  man ;  he  freely  did  it  in  these  words,  as  waa 
dictated  by  him  from  the  letter  given  him  in  opeii  court. 

*  We  have  fully  concerted  the  manner  we  are  to  act  here,  in  de» 
^  livering  up  the  town ;  and  it  rests  only,  that  you  be  as  ready  to 
^  effectuate  your  part  at  a  precise  time  to  be  appointed,  which  both 
^  Mr.  Reolands  and  I  think  to  be  most  proper  sometime  in  the 
^  middle  of  May  next,  because  the  army  of  the  States  will  not  be  in 
^  the  field  till  the  end  of  that  month  at  soonest ;   yon  see  what  I 

*  venture  to  serve  so  great  and  generous  a  prince,  and  it  is  but  a 
^  small  part  of  what  I  would  do  to  serve  him.  Be  sure  you,  by  the 
^  bearer,  adjust  the  exact  time  and  way  of  your  being  in  a  readiness 

*  to  accomplish  your  part  of  the  design ;  and  I  think  it  were  time^ 
^  that  some  of  these  soldiers  should  be  stealing  in,  as  yon  know. 

*  After  receipt  of  yours,  we  will  be  every  day  making  one  step  or 

*  other  to  forward  the  thing :    and  though  I  doubt  not  but  by  the 

*  same  bearer  you  will  send  the  bill  as  you  promised;  so  I  assuie 
^  you,  I  am  more  persuaded  of  the  reasonableness  of  havine  a 
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*  greater  sum  ready  in  some  hand,  to  make  use  of  for  gaining  others 
^  to  our  interest,  as  perhaps  the  affairs  will  require.     I  need  not 
say  more^  but  commit  m  j  fortune  to  your  conduct,  who  am 

Sir, 

Your  faithful  and  humble  Serrant, 

Jacob  Mart^nev, 

Slu^/Sy  Jpril  1,  1690. 

These  confessions  of  both  Jacob  Martinet  and  of  Comellut 
Rcolands  being  again  read  in  open  court,  they  both  of  theopi  receWed 
sentence  in  these  words : 

^  Forasmuch  as  you  Jacob  Martinet,  and  you  Cornelius  Reolandly 
^  are  by  your  own  confession,  and  other  legal  proofs  and  letters^ 
^  found  guilty  of  holding  a  correspondence  with  Monsieur  Rayon, 
^  colonel  of  a  French  regiment  in  the  French  king's  army,  and  with 

*  Monsieur  de  Terry,  secretary  of  war  under  the  Marshal  Duke  of 
^  Laxemburgh,  in  order  to  betray  the  garison  and  town  of  Sluys  to 
^  the  French  for  a  sum  of  money,  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  said  Moji« 
^  sieur  de  Terry,  to  you  Jacob  Martinet,  and  to  you  Cornelius 
^  Reolands,  for  doing  thereof.  By  which  action  the  whole  proviocQ 
^  of  Holland  and  neighbouring  provinces  would  ha?e  been  in  emi. 
'  ncnt  hazards  of  being  thereupon  ruined  by  the  French  army} 
^  therefore  the  court  does  hereby  adjudge  you  the  said  Jacob  Mar^ 
'  tinet,  to  be  taken  back  to  prison,  and  thence,  upon  the  sixth  of 
^  May,  instant,  to  be  drawn  upon  a  cart  to  the  publick  market-placa 
^  of  this  town,  and  there  to  be  hanged  up  by  the  neck  on  a  gibbet^ 
^  and,  being  near  dead,  to  have  your  bowels  ripped  up,  and  there« 

*  after,  being  fully  dead,  to  ha?e  your  body  divided  into  font 
'  quarters,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  court  shall  afterwards  think  fit^ 
^  and  your  head  to  be  severed  from  your  body,  and  affixed  upon 
^  the  very  same  gate  of  this  town  which  you  designed  to  open  to 
'  the  enemy.  Likewise  the  court  adjudges  you  the  said  Cornelius 
^  Reolands,  to  be  taken  back  to  the  prison,  and,  upon  the  said 
^  sixth  of  this  instant  May,  to  be  taken  to  the  said  market-place 
^  of  this  town  of  Sluys,  and  there  to  be  hanged  up  by  the  neck 
^  upon  a  gibbet  until  you  be  dead.  And  this  we  give  for  a  final 
^  sentence  against  you  both,  wishing  God  may  shew  mercy  to  your 
^  souls.' 

According  to  this  sentence,  upon  the  said  sixth  day  of  Mtjr 
instant,  the  said  Jacob  Martinet  was  brought  to  the  place  of  execsi 
tion,  where  he  behaved  himself  very  impenitently,  and  refused  to 
speak  to  the  people,  and  had  the  sentence  executed  upon  him  a$ 
aforesaid. 

After  him  came  Cornelius  Reolands,  who,  both  in  prison,  and  at 
the  place  of  execution,  carried  himself  very  devoutly  and  penitently  : 
And,  asking  leave  if  he  might  speak  to  the  people,  he  expressed  hinu 
self  in  words  to  this  purpose,  a  copy  whereof  h«  had  given  before 
hand  to  the  sherifi'or  scapen  that  attended  him. 
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*  Good  Christian  PeopUy 
*  I  am  brought  here  justly,  for  designing  to  betray  my  <:ountry 
o  a  foreign  enemy  for  a  snm  of  money.  I  confess  myself  guilty  of 
the  crime,  and  I  bee  Grod's  forgiyeness  and  your  forgiveness  for  it, 
and  am  willing  to  die  for  it,  as  I  justly  deserve.  I  must  say,  I 
did  for  some  months  resist  the  offers  that  were  made  me  by  the  un. 
happy  man  that  is  gone  before  me ;  but  at  length  my  wants  prevailed 
with  me  to  accept  what  I  thought  would  rid  me  out  of  them.  This  I  do 
not  say  to  excuse  myself  in  the  least ;  Grod  forbid  I  should.  And  as 
I  consented  to  betray  this  town,  so  I  did  promise  to  do  another 
villainy,  which  indeed  I  forgot  to  tell  my  judges  at  my  tryal ;  and 
it  was,  to  see  if  I  could  prevail  with  any  captains  of  ships,  to  be* 
tray  their  ships  to  the  French,  for  which  I  was  to  receive  money 
from  the  French  secretary  of  war  to  give  to  those  captains.  I 
hope  your  displeasure  against  me  for  so  villainous  designs  will  end, 
when  I  have  satisfied  justice  with  my  blood.  I  earnestly  beg  the 
assistance  of  your  prayers  for  me,  in  this  my  agony ;  and  I  com« 
mit  my  soul  to  God,  hoping  to  be  saved  by  the  merits  of  Christi 
my  redeemer.' 

Having  deli?ered  himself  thus,  and  heard  the  minister  that  waited 
on  him  pray,  and  having  prayed  himself,  he  was  just  going  to  be 
turned  off,  when,  pulling  up  the  handkerchief  that  was  over  his  eyes, 
he  said,  '  Good  people,  there  is  one  thing  my  conscience  obliges  me 
to  tell  you  with  my  last  breath,  and  it  is  this :  I  am  afraid  there 
are  many  such  designs  in  hand,  up  and  down  this  country,  like 
this,  for  which  I  suffer ;  and  I  wish  there  may  be  some  effectual 
means  to  prevent  them ;  for  I  assure  you  the  French  agents  are  very 
busy  every  where,  and  they  spare  no  money  to  obtain  their  ends, 
I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  again  beg  earnestly  the  assistance  of 
your  prayers :  and  I  commit  my  soul  to  Grod.' 

Having  thus  said,  he  was  turned  over  the  ladder,  and  his  body 
afterwards,  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  was  given  to  his  friends  to 
be  buried. 

Thus  we  ^hft^e  one  sad  example  more  of  the  ill  effects  of  the 
French  money  towards  our  country  and  commonwealth ;  but  we  hope 
God  will  disappoint  all  (their  designs,  and  bring  their  accomplices  to 
jost  punishment. 
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Guildhall y  Nov.  3.  1 690* 
Francisco. 

Good   morning  to.  you,   madam : You  are  an  enrly  riser,  I 

•ee ;  though  I  as  little  suspected  to  meet  you  here,  as  to  ifind  a  quaker 

behind  the  scenes  in  the  play-house. 

Aurelia.  Why,  sir,  think  you  that  young  women  have  no  business 
in  Guildhall  ? 

Franc.  Yes,  madam,  but  hardly  so  early  in  a  morning.  Had  it 
been  the  fourteenth  of  February,  I  should  have  suspected  you  cam,a 
hither  to  select  one  of  the  aldermen  for  your  Valentine. 

Aurel.  You  are  pleased  to  be  merry,  sir  : — What  merits  hare  I  to 
deserve  an  alderman? 

Franc.  You  cloud  your  own  worth  by  your  singular  modejty ;  it 
is  well  known,  that  some,  who  have  worn  the  purple,  have  taken  their 
cook-maids  into  the  bed  with  them  ;  and,  I  hope,  madam,  their  de« 
serts  ought  not  to  be  named  with  yours. 

AureL  You  seem  to  be  better  acquainted  with  me,  than  I  am  with 
myself;  but,  sir,  I  hope  you  have  not  so  ill  an  opinion  of  our  sex  in 
general,  or  of  me  in  particular,  to  think  that,  in  affairs  of  that  nature^ 
^women  are  used  to  make  the  first  advances* 

Franc.  Yes  ;  in  a  little  foolish  gallantry,  like  this,  a  lady  may  go 
a  great  way,  before  she  treads  upon  the  heels  of  modesty. 

Aurel.  Yes,  and  that  little  foolish  gallantry,  as  you  are  pleased  to 
name  it,  shall  be  called  fondness  on  our  part ;  for  it  is  the  admirable 
temper  of  most  of  your  sex,  if  you  observe  any  thing  in  a  woman's 
conversation,  which  yOu  can  interpret  to  your  advantage,  the  nearer 
you  find  her  approaches,  the  farther  you  fly  from  her,  and  tell  it  iu 

company  over  a  bottle ^The  truth  of  it  is,  Jack,  I  could  lore  Mrs* 

such  an  one,  but  she  is  so  coming,  that 

Franc.  No  more,  no  more,  good  madam. 

Aurel.  Yes,  one  word  more,  and  then  as  silent  as  yon  pleaae. 
Modesty  on  our  part  serves  to  whet  and  heighten  your  desires ;  for 
it  is  a  virtue  of  such  reputation,  that,  where  you  cannot  find  the  ori. 
ginal,  you  dote  upon  the  copy.  Witness  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  m 
the  conduct  of  the  lewdest  women  of  the  town,  whose  oounterfeit  vir- 
tue allures  you  to  an  intrigue,  whereas  an  open  declaration  of  theijr  Ijsu 
famous  way  of  living  would  frighten  you  from  an  amour. 
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Franc.  Eat,  in  fhb  discourse  of  modesty  and  intrigae,  we  litfe  lost 
our  alderman. 

Jurel.  What  hate  I  done,  that  I  should  be  haonted  wHh  alder, 
men  I  Yon  are  not  so  HI  a  philosopher,  u  not  to  know,  tet  content 
and  happiness  are  not  always  the  attendants  on  a  plenUfnl  fortnne; 
which  I  am  neither  so  tain  to  wish,  nor  have  merits  to  desenre,  how* 
erer  some  of  my  sex  may  be  pleased  with  the  title  of  an  alderman's 
lady. 

Franc.  Now,  by  this  arersion  of  yonrs  to  an  alderman,  I  hnmb^ 
oonceive,  madam,  you  are  one  of  the  orphans  of  the  city  of  London. 

Aurei.  Ton  are  much  in  the  right,  sir;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  by 
tneetiog  you  here  so  often,  I  snppose  yon  are  one  of  the  same  mu 
liappy  number. 

Franc.  It  is  certainly  so,  madam;  for,  like  flie  widow  Blackacrc, 
in  the  Plain  Dealer,  I  am  forced  to  sollicit  my  own  cause. 

Awrel.  I  come  hither  upon  the  same  melandioly  account,  but  hate 
as  much  luck  in  the  attempt,  as  a  poor  fellow,  that  sues  for  an  estate 
ln/or»^  pamerit. 

Franc.  Well !  there  is  certainly  a  pleasure  In  rdiearslng  one's 
taisfortunes,  especially  if  the  person,  to  whom  they  are  told,  caa 
oblige  one  with  a  like  relation ;  please  you,  therefore,  madam,  to 
repose  yourself  upon  this  seat,  and  allow  one,  tiiat  is  not  a  peifect 
atranger  to  yon,  a  quarter  of  an  liour's  contersation,  since  we  are 
fallen  upon  a  subject  that  equally  concerns  us  both. 

Aurel.  The  pleasure  of  that  contersation  will  be  wiioUy  od  my 
jMirt.sir« 

tranc.  Gcoi  mfidam,  let  us  not  talk  as  if  we  wefe  in  a  dandng. 
school,  but  lay  all  compliments  aside  as  superfluous  as  fine  clothes 
at  a  funeral. 

Aurel.  The  subject,  I  confess,  is  almost  as  melancholy;  for,  were 
our  bodies  in  as  desperate  a  condition  as  our  fortunes,  I  fear  Jesu. 
bA  powder  would  do  us  but  little  good. 

Franc  The  truth  of  it  is,  we  have  liTed  upon  hope  a  long  time— 
A  fine,  thin,  cooling  diet,  and  as  necessary,  in  our  circumstances,  as 
Wter^ruel  to  a  man  troubled  with  an  over  Jieated  liver. 

AureL  I  think  we  may,  not  improperly,  call  this  place  the  land 
Hf  promise,  where  we  are  treated  with  all  the  cifility  possible.  ^  In. 
deed,  madam,  I  think  of  your  petition.  Truly,  sir,  you  will  not 
fall  next  court.day.  I  profess,  madam,  I  do  not  neglect  your  bo. 
aioess.'  And  all  diis  is  nothing  but  ceremony  and  compliment,  acted 
with  so  much  gravity,  that,  on  a  courtly,  I  hare  satisfied  myaelf  to 
hate  seen  Mr.  Bays's  grand  dance  in  the  RehearsaU 

Franc.  Indeed,  our  daily  attendance  is  somewhat  like  the  story  of 
fhe  fellow,  that  made  lore  to  an  inTisible  mistress. 

Aurel,  BuL  pray,  sir,  give  me  leare  to  inquire  of  yon  die  reasoDS, 
or  occasions  of  the  practice  of  putting  the  orphans'  money  into  the 
diamber  of  London ;  by  what  authority  demanded ;  and  whether  onr 
deceased  parents  were  not  influenced  by  custom,  and  had  a  wron^ 
notion  of  the  matter.  For,  could  they  have  foreseen  what  has  sinoe 
ha^penedi  fliey  would  as  soon  hate  ordered  thtfr  execntora  to  lm«| 
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laid  out  their  money  in  ruffs  and  farthingals,  ai  to  have  put  it  ibW 
that  bottomless  pit,  the  chamber. 

Franc,  A  place  somewhat  resembling  Michael  Angelo's  picture  of 
hell,  from  whence  the  pope  himself  could  not  redeem  a  cardinal 
there  painted.  But,  not  to  run  too  far  from  your  question,  the  rea^ 
sons  of  the  practice  were,  at  first,  intentionally  good  and  pious  ^ 
for 

AureL  So  were  religious  houses  in  the  times  of  the  primitire  per* 
secutions,  but  posterity  improved  the  matter  into  monasteries  and 
nunneries,  though,  since,  nurseries  of  luxury  and  idleness. 

Franc,  Your  digression  is  pithy  enough,  madam  ;  but,  pray,  gire 
me  leave  to  proceed.  As  to  the  authority,  by  which  it  is  demanded, 
it  is  well  known,  that,  the  city  of  Jjondon  being,  by  virtue  of  Magna 
Charta,  a  body  corporate,  they  have  a  power  or  commission  to  enact 
petty  laws  and  customs  among  themselves,  as  they  shall  see  most  fit, 
for  the  better  government  of  the  city 

AureL  Yes,  sir,  such  as  ordering  the  assize  of  bread,  or  penny 
loaves,  for  the  use  of  schooLboys  and  journeymen  taylors. 

Franc,  Still  you  will  be  facetious.  But  to  proceed.  Amongst 
other  customs,  this  was  enacted  by  common.council,  no  doubt,  that 
every  freeman  dying,  and  leaving  a  widow  and  children  behind  him, 
for  the  better  security  of  what  he  left  them  (lest,  having  their  for. 
tunes  in  their  own  power,  they  might  embezzle  it,  or  else  be  betray^ 
ed  to  very  unequal,  if  not  scandalous  matches :)  The  money,  I  say, 
was  paid  into  the  chamberlain's.office,  the  sum  registered,  and  hi* 
note  given  for  security ;  the  lord  mayor,  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
court  of  aldermen,  becoming  guardians  or  trustees  to  the  said  widow 
and  orphans,  either  of  which  were  not  to  marry,  without  their  cob* 
sent  first  had  and  obtained. 

AureL  With  submission  to  their  authority,  I  shall  never  trouble 
them  with  the  question. 

Franc,  Heaven  be  praised,  at  present  the  condition  of  that  obli* 
gation  is  void ;  I  Thomas  may  take  thee  Abigail,  without  that  license ; 
nay^  invite  the  aldermen  to  dinner,  and  they  never  be  offended  at  it. 

AureL  But,  granting  the  intention  was  good  arid  pious,  did  it  ever 
answer  the  end  proposed  ? 

Franc,  Yes,  unquestionably,  for  several  scores  of  years ;  for  I 
love  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

AureL  I  wish  my  thoughts  would  allow  me  that  liberty  to  the 
living.  But  how  comes  it  to  pass,  sir,  that  the  bank  is  not  in  that 
reputation  as  formerly,  the  city  being  much  more  rich  and  populous  i 

Franc.  Now,  madam,  you  ask  a  very  knotty  question ;  but,  to 
the  best  of  my  memory,  the  exchequer,  being  shut  up  some  time  be* 
fore  the  bank  you  speak  of,  languished  in  esteem  about  the  year 
1681  ;  yet,  with  submission,  I  believe  we  may  go  higher,  even  as  far 
the  year  1641,  London  being  esteemed  by  some  at  Westminster, 
what  was  said  of  England  formerly  at  Rome,  that  it  WBspuieusinm 
exhausius,  a  well  never  to  be  drawn  dry :  Something  went  to  th« 
maintaining  that  unnatural  war,  besides  bodkins  and  thimbles.  The 
prosecuting  of  the  then  miscalled  godly  cause  calliog  for  tast  lunt 
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from  the  chamber,  ^vrhich  all  the  since  receWed  money  could  not  re- 
pay again  ;  they  being  oftentimes  forced  to  pay  one  man's  interest 
with  another's  principal.  And,  though  the  fatal  consequences  were 
not  known  till  of  late,  yet  some  observators  about  Guildhall  disco, 
▼ered,  that  a  late  chamberlain,  famous  for  his  skill  in  military  dis- 
cipline, finding  a  cloud  gathering  at  court,  and  that  he  was  like  to 
fall  under  the  displeasure  of  a  great  man  at  Whitehall,  gave  private 
ndtice  to  some  of  his  own  party  to  draw  out  their  money ;  and  those 
who  wanted  that  kind  intelligence  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  suf. 
ferers  now ;  for,  you  know,  it  is  like  the  practice  of  bankers,  who 
being  blemished  in  their  repute,  their  creditors  coming  in  so  thick 
upon  them  to  call  in  their  money,  they  are  forced  to  stop  their  pay- 
ments, in  order  to  a  composition. 

AureL  But,  sir,  I  have  been  told,  that  those,  who  come  a  little  ■ 
nearer  to  our  memories,  tell  us,  they  hare  obsenred  a  tall  building 
upon  Fish  Street  Hill,  a  ditch  not  far  from  Ludgate,  and  several  con.- 
duits,  to  be  built  with  mortar  tempered  with  a  sort  of  brackish  water, 
known  to  the  virtuosi,  by  the  name  of  widows  and  orphans  tears. 

Franc.  No,  madam,  that  was  not  so,  your  judgment  has  been  mis. 
informed,  those  publick  structures  being  wholly  built  at  the  city 
charge,  by  money  raised  by  a  tax  upon  coals,  &c. 

AureL  I  could  have  wished  the  wisdom  of  the  city  would  have  con- 
verted those  funds  into  other  uses.  For  the  payment  of  the  orphans 
would  have  eternised  their  memories  more,  than  if  they  had  erected 
monuments  and  mum-glasses  in  every  street  of  the  city. 

Franc,  For  my  part,  though  I  would  have  the  second  day  of  Sep- 
tember never  to  be  forgotten,  yet  I  have  wondered  what  that  monu- 
ment was  intended  for,  except  by  day  for  a  land-mark  for  travellers, 
that  lost  their  way  upon  Shooter's  Hill ;  and  it  is  pity  that  some  in-- 
vention  is  not  found  outto  make  a  lanthorn  of  that  flaming  ball  at 
top,  for  poor  people  cannot  go  to  the  price  of  Hemmings's  new 
lights  ;  and  coals,  they  say,  will  be  very  dear  this  winter. 

AureL  1  heard,  sir,  that  a  gentleman  the  other  day,  asking  his 
friend,  what  that  streight  bodied  thing  might  cost  building,  was  told 
about  eighteen  thousand  pounds.  Did  it  so,  says  the  other;  I 
know  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  has  lent  the  city  just  snck 
a  sum,  I  think  they  had  best  make  a  mortgage  of  it  to  him  for  seciu 
rity. 

Franc,  And  very  good  security  too.  Well,  let  the  monument 
stand  till  a  country  fellow  wants  two.pence  to  see  it,  I  care  not ;  and 
what  a  pretty  acount  that  ditch  you  speak  of  comes  to,  after  so  many- 
thousand  pounds  expended  in  the  building  it,  when  the  vaults  and 
cellarage  belonging  to  it,  are  now  ofiered  to  be  rented  for  one  Jiundred 
pounds  ;7er  annum  ?  A  very  pretty  interest  for  so  large  a  principal. 
Nay,  I  am  told,  that  a  certain  conduit,  near  Foster-lane,  has  already 
gotten  a  rheumatism,  for  want  of  a  night.cap.  There  have  been 
some  fine  treats  at  Guildhall,  and,  supposing  there  wanted  a  little' 
sum  to  buy  shrimps  and  oysters  for  a  dish  of  fish,  I  hope  it  vras  no 
such  great  crime  for  the  caterer  to  put  his  hand  into  the  orphani 
bag  to  purchase  them. 
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AureL  But,  methiuks,  it,  would  have  been  cifil,  to  have  invited 
us  to  eat  part  of  the  fish,  when  our  money  paid  for  the  sauce. 

Franc,  No,  no,  there  arc  meaner  provisions  suitable  to  our  con- 
dition. Lord !  Madam,  I  smile  to  think  how  we  laugh  till  our  hearts 
ake,  and  divert  ourselves  with  our  very  misfortunes ;  as  prosperity 
never  exalted  our  thoughts,  neither  does  adversity  depress  them.  It 
is  a  practice  of  philosophy,  which  few  attain  to,  and  the  little  profi- 
ciency, I  have  made  in  it,  is  wholly  owing  to  your  generous  and 
sprightly  conversation. 

AureL    Sir,  I  would  return  your  compliment,  but  at  present 

I  am  out  of  stock. For  my  part,  I  know  no  divine  nor  humaa 

law  forbids  innocent  raillery;  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  it  is 
but  reasonable  losers  should  have  leave  to  speak,  though  it  is  dear 
jesting  at  the  rate  of  eight  thousand  pounds.  But  to  be  serious,  is  it 
not  deplorable,  that  a  gentleman,  well  born  and  educated,  should^ 
for  want  of  that  money  of  his  which  lies  in  the  chamber  of  Liondon^ 
be  exposed  to  all  the  indignities  of  fortune,  accept  of  some  mean 
office,  to  keep  him  from  starving,  list  himself  a  common  sentinel, 
to  stave  off  his  importunate  creditors;  or,  perhaps,  take  the 
highway,  and  make  his  life  as  desperate  as  his  fortune :  Whereas^ 
if  he  enjoyed  what  was  justly  his  own,  he  might  make  no  contemptible 
figure  in  the  world,  where  he  now  lies  wind-bound  for  want  of 
money. 

Franc,  To  shew  you  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  Is  it  not  pity 
that  a  young  gentle-woman,  whom  nature  and  education  have 
made  a  finished  piece,  for  want  of  those  bags  which  lie  sleeping  in 
the  chamber,  betake  herself  to  some  mean  employ,  or  at  best  to 
wait  upon  some  finical  lady,  who,  excepting  her  fortune,  is  not 
worthy  to  be  named  with  her  for  accomplishments ;  or,  at  last,  it 
may  be  she  is  married  to  some  inferior  fellow ;  or,  if  I  durst  be 
familiar  with  female  virtue,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  her  poverty,  ex. 
posed  to  the  soUicitations  of  unlawful  love,  from  which  attempts  the 
possesion  t>f  her  fortune  would  secure  her. 

AureL  I  have  wanted  neither  lawful  nor  unlawful  offers;  for 
the  first,  I  am  resolved  never  to  disgrace  my  father's  ashes  by 
a  sorry  marriage;  and  from  the  latter  Heaven  will,  I  hope,  de* 
fend  me. 

Franc,  As  despicable  as  my  fortune  may  be  at  present,  I  am  re- 
solved not  to  be  despicable  in  my  own  thoughts :  And  I  will  for  once, 
Madam,  make  you  so  far  my  confessor,  as  to  assure  you,  I  loved  a 
mistress,  fair,  rich,  and  virtuous;  nor  was  I,  pardon  my  vanity, 
treated  with  contempt,  and  we  had  certainly  married,  had  not  for. 
tune,  on  my  side,  forbid  the  banes. 

AureL  But  is  there  no  hopes  of  recovering  our  fortunes  ? 

Franc,  Much  such  hopes  as  a  dying  patient  has,  when  he  sees  his 
physician  shake  his  head;  but,  however,  we  do  not  absolutely 
despair. 

AureL  I  heard  the  city  were  about  selling  some  of  their  lands,  in 
order  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  their  debts  ^  did  that  come 
to  any  thing  ? 
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Franc.  Sell  their  lands,  they  would  as  soon  sell  their  diar* 
ter.  No,  madam,  all  the  hopes  we  have  is  from  the  present  pat* 
liament. 

AureL  Pray,  hearen,  they  prote  not  as  tedious  in  their  Yotes,  as 
the  last  bessions. 

Franc,  The  greater  concerns  of  the  nation,  as  the  wars  widi 
France  and  Ireland,  took  up  so  much  of  their  time,  that  smaller  mat. 
ters  wore  put  by,  all  private  interest  being  to  yeil  to  the  public  goo4  ; 
but  my  prophetick  hopes  tell  me,  that  the  present  parliament  will 
lia?e  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  I  doubt  not,  but  those  wor« 
thy  members  of  the  city  will  be  powerful  sollicitors  in  our  almost 
sinking  cause. 

AureL  Then,  I  think,  my  stay  here  needless,  for  the  judges  pic-» 
tures  are  able  to  afford  me  as  much  consolation  as  I  am  to  expect  from 
any  here,  I  wait  with  some  impatience  the  motions  of  the  parlia^ 
ment,  but  must,  sir,  after  my  humble  thanks  to  you  for  your  extra- 
ordinary company,  be  so  rude  as  to  leave  you. 

Franc.  Pray,  madam,  let  me  wait  on  you  home. 

AureL  Sir,  I  am  not  often  attended ;  but  I  should  be  nnciril  to 
deny  my  hand  to  a  person  of  such  engaging  civility. 

Franc.  Madam,  your  servant.     You  do  me  too  much  honour. 


THE 
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OR, 

THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CALAMITIES 

ATTENDING  THE  FRENCH  CONQUEST. 

licensed  November,  29.  J.  Fraser,  1690.     London,  printed  ftr 

Jeremiah  Wilkins,  near  the  Green-Dragon  Tavern,  in  Fleet. 

Street,  1690.    Quarto,  containing  twenty  pages. 

It  is  strange  to  see  so  many  men  dissatisfied  at  their  majesties  fm^ 
ceedings,  which  have  no  other  tendency  than  towards  the  commoa 
safety  of  their  subjects,  that  is  exposed  to  as  great  dangers  as  vof 
country  in  Europe;  and  there  are  some  sort  of  people  who  ara  sa 
inad,  as  to  wish  success  to  the  professod  enemy  of  their  country,  out 
of  a  vain  hope,  that  they  sliould  fare  better  than  the  rest  of  their 
neighbours,  in  case  any  publick  alteration  should  happen  in  the  go« 
▼emment ;  nay,  the  madness  of  these  men  carry  them  yet  further,  ■« 
to  believe  themselves  able  to  build  their  fortunes  upon  the  rnio  of 
their  country.    I  doubt  not,  if  their  wishes  did  prevaU,  b«t  flieM 
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very  men  would  find  themselves  yery  much  deceifed  in  their  expec- 
tations, and  should  have  as  much  cause,  as  the  rest  of  their  fellow, 
^ubjf'cts,  to  btmoan  the  common  calamity  of  their  insla?ed  country. 

We  do  not  as  yet  understand  the  doctrine  of  bombs,  and  carcas. 
fes,  contributions,  and  military  executions.  Our  neighbours  to  their 
sorrows  know,  that  there  is  something  more  in  these  words  than  a 
bare  sound  ;  so  many  ruined  countries,  so  many  defaced  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  are  lasting  monuments  of  the  truth  of  it. 

The  murmuring  of  these  people  is  to  be  attributed  rather  ta  their 
ignorance  than  their  malice  ;  they  do  not  know  the  calamities  that 
attend  war.    We  have  lived  so  long  in  peace,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  us  have  no  other  knowledge  of  it,  than  by  report ;  for,  if  we  had 
partaked  in  the  sufferings  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  we  should  be 
more  unanimous  in  contributing  our  assistance  to  stop  that  torrent 
which  threatens  the  overflowing  of  all  Christendom  ;  if  we  were  but 
sensible  of  the   dreadful  consequences  which  a   foreign   conquest 
brings  along  with  it,  we  should  think  it  a  very  good  bargain  to  part 
with  more  than  half  what  we  have  to  save  the  whole,  and  to  prevent 
that  slavery  which  may  overwhelm  us  and  our  posterity.     In  order 
to  open  our  eyes  that  we  may  see  onr  danger,  and  to  unite  us  against 
the  common  enemy,  in  a  cause  wherein  the  interest  of  every  indivi- 
dual  person  is  so  deeply  concerned,  I  shall  briefly  give  an  account 
of  those  miseries  which  our  forefathers  felt  under  the  Norman  con* 
quest,  and  afterwards  what  usage  we  are  to  expect  from  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  in  case  it  should  be  our  hard  fortune  to  fall  into  hit 
power,  whose  very  mercies  are  cruelties ;  as  it  evidently  appears  by 
his  practices  as  well  towards  his  own  subjects,  as  others,  whom  hk 
treachery,  or  his  arms,  have  reduced  under  his  dominion.     As  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  shew  something  of 
the  state  of  this  kingdom  before  that  mighty  revolution  happened^ 
that  we  may  the  better  see  the  greatness  of  the  alteration  which  thia 
foreign  conquest  produced  in  our  ancestors  days,  and  to  that  purpose 
I  shall  only  consider  the  condition  of  affairs  under  the  happy  reign 
of  that  pious  king  Edward  the  Confessor.   In  his  time  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  kingdom  flourished,  the  government  was  administered  by 
an  equal  distribution  of  justice  to  the  poor  as  well  as  rich,  every  man 
enjoyed  his  liberty  and  property  with  great  security,  peace  andplen. 
ty  appeared  in  all  the  parts  of  the  kingdom;  but  Providence  bad 
decreed,  tbat  those  halcyonulays  should  determine  with  the  life  of 
that  king,  who  died  without  issue  on  the  fourth  of  January,  106d» 
The  kingdom  should  have  descended  to  Edgar  Atheling,  being  neit 
of  blood,  and  heir  at  law  to  the  deceased  king ;  but.  Prince  Edgar 
being  young,  the  interest  and  greatness  of  Harold,  eldest  son  of  Good* 
win  Earl  of  Kent,  prevailed  with  the  nobility  to  reject  Edgar's  pre* 
tensions  to  the  crown,  and  to  advance  Harold  to  tlie  throne,  who 
took  upon  him  the  administration  of  the  government;  and  all  the  no* 
bility  swore  allegiance  to  him. 

Toftus,  one  of  the  Earl  of  Kent's  sons,  envying  the  prosperity'  and 
advancement  of  his  brother,  entered  into  a  confederacy,  with  ELarold 
J^ing  of  Norway,  to  invade  England  both  by  lea  and  land,   Ilarold 
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king  of  England,  having  intelligence  of  their  design,  made  all  the  pre. 
parations,  he  could,  to  withstand  them.  In  the  mean  while,  WilJiani 
Duke  of  Normandy,  resolving  to  make  his  advantage  of  these  dis. 
tractions,  raised  a  great  army,  and  prepared  a  numerous  fleet,  which 
consisted  of  eight.hu nd red  and  ninety.six  ships,  in  order  to  make  a 
descent  into  England ;  he  soon  after  hoisted  sail,  and  his  whole  army 
landed  at  Pemsey,  near  Hastings  in  Sussex,  on  the  twenty^eighth  of 
September,  1066.  Being  landed,  he  caused  all  his  ships  to  be  set  on 
fire,  that  his  men  might  see,  that  there  was  no  way  left,  but  either  to 
conquer,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  intrenched  himself,  and  af. 
terwards  marched,  with  a  considerable  body  of  men,  to  Hastings, 
where  he  built  a  fort.  He  published  very  strict  orders,  that  none  of 
his  soldiers  should  plunder  any  of  the  inhabitants,  and  kept  himself 
so  quietly,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  as  if  there  was  no  hostility 
intended  at  all.  He  pretended  a  title  to  the  crown,  by  vertne  of  a  gift 
from  fkiward  the  Confessor,  as  also  by  some  agreement,  or  consent, 
made  betwixt  him  and  King  Harold.  But,  whatsoever  he  pretended, 
it  is  certain,  that  he  confessed,  on  his  death.bed,  that  he  possessed 
himself  of  the  kingdom  by  no  other  title,  than  by  conquest;  and  his 
deportment  towards  the  English  made  it  evident,  that  he  never  in. 
tended  otherwise. 

The  king,  having  given  battle  to  his  brother,  and  the  King  of  Nor. 
way's  forces,  and  defeated  them,  but  with  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  received  the  news  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy's  land- 
ing in  England.  Being  flushed  with  his  former  victory,  he  immedi. 
ately  directed  his  march  towards  Hastings,  though  his  army  bad  been 
much  weakened  and  lessened  in  the  late  fight.  His  chief  command, 
ers  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  engaging  with  the  enemy  npon  a 
sudden,  lest  the  ill  circumstapces,  his  army  was  then  in,  might  prove 
the  occasion  of  his  overthrow ;  but  all  the  arguments,  they  could  use^ 
were  of  no  force  to  prevent  his  destiny. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy,  being  advertised  of  the  king's  approach, 
sent  a  monk  to  him,  in  the  quality  of  his  ambassador,  with  instmc. 
tions  to  ofiier  these  propositions  to  him  :  That  either  he  should  resigii 
the  kingdom  to  the  duke  upon  certain  conditions,  or  hold  it  tributary 
of  him  ;  or  else  that  they  two,  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  shonld  de* 
termine  the  matter  by  a  single  combatc;  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  tlio 
duke  offered  to  refer  it  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

But  King  Harold,  being  resolutely  bent  to  fight  his  enemy,  what, 
ever  it  should  cost  him,  dismissed  the  ambassador,  telling  him,  that 
God  only  should  be  the  judge  betwixt  the  duke  and  him.  All  thoughts 
of  an  accommodation  being  laid  aside,  the  generals  on  both  sidet 
drew  up  their  armies  into  order  of  battle  ;  the  king  himself  stood  on 
foot  by  his  standard,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  Girthe  and  LeoL 
wine,  to  the  end  that,  in  the  common  danger,  no  man  should  enter. 
tain  the  least  thought  of  saving  himself  by  flight.  Both  armies,  b^ng 
engaged  early  in  the  morning,  fought  with  various  success  all  that 
day,  till,  towards  the  evening,  the  king  was  killed  by  the  shot  of  an 
arrow,  which  pierced  his  brains  ;  whereupon  the  Englishmen  quitted 
the  field,  and  left  the  duke  an  iotire  victory.    In  this  battle  fell  the 
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king's  two  brothers,  and  most  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  John 
Taylor,  in  his  history  of  Normandy,  relates,  that  there  were  slain,  on 
the  English  side,  sixty-seven  thousand  nine-hundred  seventy-four; 
some  other  historians  say  but  forty.seyen  thousand,  nine-hundred 
forfy.four  ;  of  the  Normans  were  killed  six  thousand  and  thirteen, 
besides  such  as  were  drowned  at  sea  before  his  landing. 

The  king's  death  being  known,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  two  brothers, 
the  one  Earl  of  Mercia,  the  other  Earl  of  Northumberland,  haying 
escaped  from  the  battle,  came  with  their  retinue  to  London.  They 
would  have  persuaded  the  citizens  to  make  one  of  them  king,  in  order, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  retrieve  the  misfortune  of  the  late  fight,  but 
their  proposals  would  not  be  hearkened  to;  so  the  two  brothers 
went  to  Northumberland,  in  hopes  to  secure  themselves  there,  be- 
lieving that  the  duke  would  hardly  come  thither,  being  a  place  so  re. 
mote  from  London. 

The  two  brothers  being  rejected,  the  nobility  and  the  citizens 
would  have  made  choice  of  Edgar,  the  nephew  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
to  be  their  king;  and  did  promise,  that,  under  his  conduct,  the^ 
would  once  more  try  the  fortune  of  the  kingdom,  in  a  new  battlo 
ngainst  the  duke.  But,  by  reason  of  the  danger  that  was  so  near  at 
hand,  and  the  discord  which  was  amongst  them,  they  did  neither;  so 
that  the  Englishmen,  if  they  had  unanimously  agreed,  might  have 
repaired  the  loss,  wfiich  they  had  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
But,  whilst  they  would  have  none  of  their  own  country  to  be  their 
king,  they  made  way  for  a  stranger  to  come  and  tyrannise  over 
them. 

While  the  Londoners  were  trifling  away  their  time  in  fruitless  de* 
bates,  the  duke,  though  he  determined  to  come  to  London,  yet  would 
not  come  the  direct  way,  which  led  thither,  but  marched  up  and 
down  through  Sussex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire, 
wasting  the  country  till  he  came  to  Wallingford,  where  he  rested  his 
army  for  sometime;  afterwards,  passing  the  river  of  Thames,  he 
continued  his  march  through  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and 
Jl<*rtfordshire,  having  burned  all  the  towns,  and  killed  all  the  in. 
habitants,  they  could  meet  with,  in  their  way  from  Hastings,  till  he 
came  to  Berkhamstead,  where  he  made  a  halt.  Thither  came  to 
him  Aldred  Archbishop  of  York,  Wolslone  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
M'ilfire  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Clito  Edgar,  and  all  the  noblemen 
about  London,  with  many  others,  who  all  together  submitted  them- 
selves, and  swore  fealty  to  him,  and  delivered  pltdges  for  their  fide. 
lity  ;  with  whom  also  the  duke  made  a  certain  league,  or  agreement^ 
but,  notwithstanding  the  said  submission  and  agreement,  he  per- 
mitted his  men  still  to  burn  towns,  destroy  the  natives,  and  to  ravage 
all  that  stood  in  their  way,  as  they  had  done  before. 

A  little  before  Christmas,  he  marched  with  his  whole  army  towards 
I^ndon,  having  his  scouts  before  him  to  observe  the  manners  and 
behaviour  of  the  people;  who,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  scouts,  were 
assembled  in  the  streets,  and  fully  determined  to  oppose  the  duke's 
entry ;  who,  being  come  to  London,  and  finding  the  inhabitants  in 
that  posture,  made  a  great  and  merciless  slaughter  of  them ;    who, 
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when  they  saw  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make  any  tkrOuBt 
resistance,  submitted  themseWes  to  the  conqueror,  and  gaTe  him 
pledges  for  their  future  good  behayiour. 

The  duke,  haTing  possessed  himself  of  the  capital  city  of  the  king, 
dom,  was  there,  both  by  the  Normans  and  Englishmen,  chosen,  and, 
proclaimed  king  on  Christmas^ay,  and,  on  the  same  day,  was 
crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

Before  I  proceed  any  further  in  this  tragical  story,  it  will  not  bo 
amiss  to  gi^e  some  short  account,  how  the  Kentish  men  came  to 
save  their  country,  lives,  laws,  and  liberties,  in  the  midst  of  these 
devastations,  which  overspread  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  that  oar 
imprudent  malecontents  may  see  what  effects  an  unanimous  resist* 
ance  is  capable  of  producing,  in  such  cases  of  extremity. 

The  king,  soon  after  his  coronation,  took  a  journey  to  redace 
Dover  Castle,  and  the  rest  of  the  county  of  Kent ;  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Eglesine,  Abbot  of  the  Augustines,  being  chief 
lords  of  that  country,  understanding  the  king's  design,  caused  all 
the  people  of  Kent  to  assemble  at  Canterbury,  where  they  declared 
to  them,  ^  That  before  the  late  revolution,  there  were  no  bondmen 
^  in  England,  and,  that  now,  as  well  the  noblemen,  as  the  com. 

*  mon  people,   were  made  subjects  to  the  perpetual  bondage  of  the 

*  Normans,  and  persuaded  them  to  provide  for  their  safety,  frosa 

*  the  miserable  example  of  an  infinite  number  of  their  coantrymen, 

*  who  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  slavery ;  they  likewise 
^  encouraged  them  to  defend,  manfully,  their  lives,  liberties,  and 
'  the   laws   of  their   country ;    and  that  they   both,   after  the  ei. 

*  ample  of  the  Maccabees,  would  be  their  captains.'  At  a  day  ap. 
pointed,  all  the  Kentish  men  at  Swanescombe,  two  miles  westward 
from  Gravesend,  hid  themselves  in  a  wood,  where  they  lay  in  wait 
for  the  king's  coming ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  all,  as  well  horsemen 
as  footmen,  should  carry  boughs  in  their  hands.  The  next  day,  the 
king  came  near  Swanescombe,  where  he  was  mightily  surprised  to 
see  himself,  on  a  sudden,  inclosed  round  about  by  a  moring  wood* 
"When  the  Kentish  men  had  hemmed  him  in,  they  threw  down  their 
boughs,  soundcKl  their  trumpets,  and  drew  their  swords,  &c.  and 
shewed  themselves  in  a  readiness  to  give  the  king  battle.  The  amased 
king  could  not  tell  what  to  do  in  this  streight,  to  which  he  was  re. 
duced.  Whereupon,  the  archbishop  and  the  abbot  advanced  towards 
him,  and  acquainted  him  with  their  desires,  and,  in  case  of  refusal, 
that  they  were  all  ready  to  die  in  the  defence  of  their  coaotry.  The 
king^  who  could  do  no  otherwise,  granted  them  every  thing  their 
asked ;  and  by  this  means  it  was,  that  Kent  preserved  its  laws  and 
customs  inviolable. 

Having  gone  thus  far  in  his  conquest,  he  received  homage,  fealty, 
and  pledges,  from  all  the  noblemen,  who  submitted  themselves  to  bim  ; 
he  thought  this  might  be  a  sufficient  security  for  the  present,  nntUho 
could  find  an  opportunity  (as  he  afterwards  did  by  degrees)  to  ei. 
tinguish  them  all. 

It  is  the  usual  policy  of  conquerors,  to  bring  as  many  strangers, 
as  they  can  into  the  conquered  country,  that  they  may  be  the  beUnr 
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able  to  crush  the  natires,  and  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  make  anjr 
ingurrection,  let  their  sufferings  be  never  so  great.  To  this  end,  he 
brought,  from  Roan  in  Normandy,  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who 
were  a  griping  usurious  sort  of  people,  whom  he  knew,  that,  bjr 
their  covetous  artifice,  would  omit  no  ways  to  make  their  markets  of 
the  poor  oppressed  natives. 

The  conqueror  had  heard  how  all  the  Danes  had  formerly  been 
massacred,  in  one  night,  by  the  English ;  and,  for  fear  his  Normans 
might  be  served  in  the  same  manner,  and  also  to  prevent  any  nocture 
nal  meetings  and  cabals,  he  commanded,  ^  That,  in  every  town  and 
^  village,  a  bell  should  be  rung  every  night  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
^  that  all  people  should  then  put  out  their  fire  and  candles,  and  go 
*  to  bed ;'  which  order  was  punctually  observed,  during  his  whole 
reign. 

In  the  next  place,  his  favourites  and  soldiers,  who  had  served  him 
in  this  expedition,  must  be  rewarded  for  the  toil  and  hazards  they 
had  undergone  in  his  service,  to  whom  he  shares  the  greatest  part  of 
the  land  of  the  kingdom.  Taylor,  in  his  history,  reckons  six. 
hundred  and  thirty  families,  who  had  the  foundation  of  their  fortunes 
grounded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  English  nation. 

Normandy,  in  hi^  absence,  was  inclined  to  revolt  from  him.  Being 
informed  of  it,  he  hastened  hither,  and  carried  along  with  him  all 
the  prime  noblemen  of  England,  whom  he  suspected  might  raise  any 
disturbance  in  the  kingdom,  while  he  was  out  of  it.  Having  quieted 
Normandy,  he  returns,  and  lays  an  insupportable  tribute  upon  tht 
Englishmen.  It  is  observable,  that  the  English,  by  these  sort  of  ex« 
travagant  impositions,  defrayed  the  greatest  part  of  these  frequent 
wars,  which  he  maintained  beyond  sea,  during  his  reign  over  £ng« 
land.  As  a  conqueror,  he  well  knew,  that  to  impoverish  them  was 
the  effectual  means,  not  only  to  lessen  their  fortunes,  but  also  to  de» 
base  their  courage  ;  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  (whereof  many 
were  of  the  royal  family)  were  forced  to  fly  into  foreign  countries, 
to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the  Normans.  Scotland  was  so  replenished 
with  these  fugitives,  that  there  was  no  parish,  town,  or  village,  in  that 
kingdom,but  bad  several  of  them,  whom  the  Scots  employ ed  in  all  their 
servile  drudgery. 

Those  of  them,  who  could  not  make  their  escapes,  were  reduced 
to  that  degree  of  necessity,  that,  rather  than  starve,  they  were  con« 
tented  to  become  slaves  to  those,  who,  at  that  time,  first  had  power 
of  life  and  death  over  them.  The  services  which  they  performed  to 
their  masters,  were  the  most  vile  offices,  that  could  be  imposed  upon 
mankind.  This  was  the  original  of  bondmen  in  England. 

Before  the  conquest,  there  were  few  or  no  inland  castles  in  tilif 
kingdom ;  and,  wherever  inland  castles  are  in  use,  they  are  designed, 
for  the  most  part,  rather  to  inslave  the  natives,  than  protect  them 
from  foreign  invasions.  The  conqueror  was  resolved  to  curb  tbo 
English,  and  to  inslave  them,  to  that  degree,  that  there  should  be  no 
possibility  left  them,  of  recovering  their  lost  liberties.  To  that  end^ 
he  caused  a  castle  to  be  baiit  at  Nottingham,  two  at  York,  and  aao^ 
ther  at  Lincoln,  and  a  great  many  more  in  other  places,  which  wero- 
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all  garisoned  with  Normans,  who  treated  the  English  inhabitants  with 
all  the  insolencies  and  barbarities  imaginable.  This  was  the  reason 
of  building  so  many  castles,  in  so  few  years  after  the  conquest ;  that, 
about  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  about 
eleven-hundred  of  these  castles  were  demolished  by  publick  autho- 
rity, in  regard  that,  by  that  time,  they  were  become  a  most  insup. 
portable  grievance  to  the  nation. 

The  conqueror  practised  all  the  ways  he  could  imagine,  to  ex. 
tinguish,  as  well  as  impoTerish  the  English;  and,  in  pursuance  to 
that  design,  it  was  his  usual  policy  to  employ  them  itlways  in  hit 
most  desperate  service.  He  likewise  made  use  of  every  opportunity, 
to  engage  the  English  in  the  destruction  of  one  another,  and  the  clriii 
cumstances  of  affairs  afforded  him  an  occasion  for  it.  Many  of 
the  English  nation,  being  (led  into  Denmark  and  Ireland,  made 
war  upon  England  several  times,  in  conjunction  with  these  two 
nations.  The  conqueror  always  made  use  of  English  armies,  under 
English  leaders,  to  oppose  them;  and  though  fortune  commonljr 
declared  herself,  in  most  of  those  battles,  in  favour  of  the  Norman 
conqueror,  yet  the  victory  was  seldom  obtained  without  great 
slaughter  of  the  English  on  both  sides ;  neither  did  he  care  how  maojT 
of  them  perished,  provided  the  consequence  was  not  destructive  to 
bis  interest. 

When  he  came  to  be  well  fixed  in  the  possession  of  his  new  con^ 
quest,  he  degraded  the  few  noblemen  that  were  left,  and  conferred 
their  titles  and  estates  upon  his  own  countrymen  ;  to  the  intent,  that 
no  Englishman,  of  any  quality  or  interest,  should  be  left  in  the  na. 
tion.  He  would  often  glory  in  this  piece  of  policy,  and  as  often  de^ 
ride  the  imprudence  of  that  good-natured  king,  Canutus  the  Danr, 
who,  having  subdued  England,  restored  the  English  to  their  former 
possessions ;  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that,  after  his  death,  they 
easily  expelled  the  Danes  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  reinstnted  the 
Saxon  line  upon  the  throne.  It  is  commonly  a  conqueror's  policy, 
to  abolish  all  that  was  in  use  amongst  the  conquered  people ;  neither 
was  he  wanting  in  that  respect,  for  he  altered  most  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  country.  Their  very  speech  was  so  much  abhorred, 
that  the  laws  were  pleaded  in  the  French  tongue,  and  the  children,  in 
schools,  were  taught  their  letters,  and  rudiments  of  grammar,  in  the 
French  language. 

He  charged  upon  the  nation  threescore-thousand  knights  fees,  which 
provided  him  so  many  horsemen,well  accoutred,whenever  hehadoccaiu 
sion  to  make  use  of  them.  The  possessions  of  the  clergy  were  not  ex« 
empted  from  this  service  ;  which,  in  all  former  ages,  had  been  pri* 
▼ileged  from  all  temporal  incumberances. 

The  king  had  given  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  to  one  Robert, 
stmamed  Cummin,  who  marched  thither,  with  a  considerable  bodjr 
of  men,  to  take  possession  of  his  earldom.  The  Northern  peopl^ 
hearing  of  his  coming,  prepared  to  resist  him,  and  at  Durham,  they 
destroy  him,  and  rout  his  party.  The  king  comes  with  an  army  t» 
the  North,  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  earl ;  in  his  march,  he  kilM 
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atid  plundered  all  he  met  with  ;  and,  when  he  arrived  in  the  north, 
he  committed  such  a  general  devastation,  that,  the  next  year,  there 
was  so  great  a  dearth  throughout  all  England,  and  especially  in- 
Northumberland,  and  the  countries  next  adjoining,  that  men  were 
forced  to  eat  horse-flesh,  cats,  dogs,  and  man's  flesh.  And  all  the 
land,  betwixt  Durham  and  York,  lay  waste,  without  inhabitants  to' 
till  the  ground,  for  the  space  of  nine  years  following. 

He  plundered  all  the  monasteries  and  abbies  in  England,  of  all 
their  gold  and  silver,  not  sparing  even  the  chalices  and  shrines.  In 
these  places  he  found  vast  sums  of  money,  which  were  hid  there,  by 
other  people,  for  fear  of  the  Normans. 

Having  ruined  the  laity,  he  was  resolved  the  clergy  should  fare 
no  better.  He  hindered  all  the  English  from  being  preferred  to  any 
vacant  churches,  and,  to  rid  his  hands  of  those  that  were  in  pos. 
session,  by  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  he  summoned  a  great  council, 
to  be  held  at  Winchester^  where  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
several  other  bishops,  abbots,  and  others,  were  deprived  of  their 
livings,  to  make  room  for  the  greedy  Normans. 

He  oppressed  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  so  intolerably,  with 
a  design  to  force  them  to  rebel  against  him,  that  from  thence  he 
might  have  a  more  colourable  pretence,  to  destroy  them  and  their 
families. 

What  I  have  in  particular  said  of  this  conquest,  is  not  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  people's  sufferings,  neither  will  my  intended  brevity  per. 
mit  me  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject;  for,  if  all  the  burnings  of 
towns,  slaughters  of  people,  the  several  torments  which  were  in* 
flicted  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  the  oppressions  of  all  sorts,  which. 
they  endured,  were  mentioned,  it  would  afford  matter  enough  for  a 
volume;  but  what  I  have  declared,  is  sufficient  to  let  us  see  what 
miseries  our  forefathers  underwent,  as  also -to  oblige  as  many  of  ns, 
as  have  a  grain  of  sense,  or  courage  left,  to  exert  our  utmost  abilities, 
to  prevent  the  like  destruction  from  falling  upon  these  populous  and 
flourishing  kingdoms. 

Our  malecontents  are  very  much  mistaken,  if  they  expect  any 
better  usage  from  a  French  conqueror,  at  this  day,  than  their  ances. 
tors  did  meet,  in  former  times,  from  the  taskmasters  of  the  same 
country.  For  let  them  assure  themselves,  that  Ebwis  the  Fourteenth 
is  as  well  versed  in  the  methods  of  Tillainy  and  cruelty,  as  ever  th«i 
Norman  was,  or  could  pretend  himself  to  be.  His  arts  do  far  outdo 
all  that  went  before  him,  for,  besides  the  calamities  which  our  fores, 
fathers  suffered,  he  hath  others  in  store,  which  are  much  more  in- 
sufferable, some  of  which  follow : 

First y  You  shall  have  a  king,  that  fears  neither  God  nor  man,  that 
never  observes  his  oath,  nor  keeps  any  promise,  made  with  his  sub- 
jects or  strangers. 

You  shall  be  governed  by  a  prince,  that  is  arbitrary  in  the  high- 
est degree ;  your  lives  and  fortunes  will  be  absolutely  at  his  disposal, 
who  values  the  life  of  a  suliject,  not  SO  much  as  another  man  vajiuet 
the  life  of  an  ordinary  dog. 
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Forts,  citadels,  and  standing  armies  will  be  your  continual  plague 

Nobility  and  gentry  must  down,  and  betake  tbemseWes  to.tiifl 
]plough,  to  make  room  for  the  insolent  monsieur. 

A  dog's  life  (hunger  and  ease)  will  be  much  better  than  yours ;  fo^ 
you  must  be  Tery  industrious,  though  the  fruits  of  your  labour  must 
wholly  result  into  the  king's  coffers;  you  shall  sow  wheat,  but  shall 
not  eat  one  bit  of  the  bread  thereof,  throughout  the  whole  year. 

You  shall  be  continually  subject  to  as  great  a  burthen  of  taxes,  at 
your  backs  can  bear,  or  your  slavish  industry  pay«  To  prevent  ez« 
tniTagancy,  you  shall  be  constrained  to  wear  the  meanest  cloatha^ 
and,  for  good  husbandry,  you  shall  trot  about  in  wooden  shoeiy 
alamode  de  France, 

These  are  the  blessings,  which  a  French  despotical  power  bringl 
along  with  it.  But  this  is  not  all  that  a  protestant  country  is  to  enu 
dure  under  the  monsieur's  tyranny,  for  be  will  make  your  senla 
suffer,  as  well  as  your  bodies ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  giye  yon  a 
short  account  of  the  compendious  means,  be  will  make  use  of,  to 
pervert  protestants  to  the  idolatrous  popish  religion.  He  will  send 
his  infallible  apostolick  dragoons  amongst  you ;  and  this  is  their  way 
of  discipline,  in  case  you  do  not  readily  comply  with  them.  Tha 
first  compliment  they  use,  is  to  quarter  themselves,  by  violence,  in 
your  houses,  and  take  especial  care  you  do  not  make  your  escapes^ 
or  hide  any  of  your  goods  or  effects  ;  then  they  will  proceed  to  con* 
sume  all  the  provisions  you  have  in  your  houses,  and  seize  upon  all 
money,  rhigs,  plate,  jewels,  &c.  and,  in  short,  whatever  they  caa 
lay  hands  on,  and,  afterwards,  will  expose  your  goods  to  publick 
•ale,  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  your  goods,  in  the  next  place,  they  lUt 

2 ion  your  persons,  and  there  is  no  wickedness,  or  horror,  which 
ey  will  not  put  in  practice,  to  force  you  to  change  your  religioa* 
They  will  hang  men  and  women,  by  the  hair  or  feet,  on  the  rooft  af* 
the  chambers,  or  chimney Jiooks,  and  smoak  them  with  wisps  of  wet 
hay,  till  they  will  be  no  more  able  to  bear  it ;  and.  when  they  havg 
taken  them  down,  if  they  will  not  sign  to  what  shall  be  proposed  ia 
them,  fhej  will  hang  them  up  immediately. 

Aaother  way  they  make  use  of,  is,  to  throw  people  on  great  firei^ 
kliklled  for  that  pu^lpose,  and  forcibly  keep  them  there,  till  they  ara 
hdf  roasted.  They  also  tie  a  rope  under  their  arms,  and  plunge  then 
16  and  fro  into  wells,  till  they  promise  to  quit  their  religion  and  con* 
science ;  and,  in  this  posture,  with  a  funnel  filled  with  wine,  thej 
pour  it  down  their  throats,  till  the  fumes  of  it  deprive  their  reasooy 
and  then  they  obtain  their  consents  to  be  catholicks,  as  they  ciU 
them. 

Others  they  strip  stark  naked,  and,  after  having  offered  them  % 
thousand  infamous  indignities,  they  stick  them  with  pins  from  head 
to  toe. 

8ome  they  cut,  in  several  places,  with  pen-knives;  and  soroetiaieti 
with  red-hot  pincers,  they  take  them  by  the  nose,  and,  after  thaly 
drag  them  about  the  room,  till  they  promise  to  comply* 

Others  they  beat  with  staves,  and  drag  them,  all  bruised,  to  tha 
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thurchegy  where  their  forced  presence  will  be  accounted  for  an  ab« 
juration. 

Some  they  keep  from  sleep,  for  seven  or  eight  days  together,  re- 
lieving one  another,  to  \^atch  them  night  and  da) ,  to  keep  them  awake 
continually. 

They  use  to  throw  buckets  of  water,  and  torment  them  a  hundred 
Ways  besides,  holding,  over  their  heads,  kettles  turned  downuards^ 
and  drum  upon  them  continually,  till  the  poor  creatures  have  lost 
their  senses. 

If  they  find  any  sick  (either  men  or  women)  that  keep  their  beds^ 
distempered  with  fevers,  or  other  diseases,  their  way  is,  to  bring;^ 
about  twelve  drums,  beating  an  alarm,  at  the  bed.side,  for  whole 
weeks  together,  without  intermission. 

It  is  their  usual  practice,  upon  these  occasions,  to  tie  fathers  and 
husbands  to  the  bed.posts,  and  ravish  their  wives  and  dausfhters  be* 
fore  their  faces.  They  pluck  off  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  toes  of 
others ;  they  blow  up  some  with  bellows,  even  till  they  are  ready  to 
burst. 

These,  and  ten-thousand  other  villainous  ways,  the  Jesuitical  spirit 
hath  found  out,  to  make  new  converts.  Whoever  hath  the  curiosity  to 
see  them,  let  him  but  peruse  the  history  of  the  persecution  of  the 
protestants  in  France,  and  he  will  find,  that  the  ten  primitive  perse, 
cutions  were  but  mercies,  in  comparison  of  those  monstrous  tor^ 
ments,  lately  invented,  and  put  in  practice  upon  those  miserable 
Creatures,  by  the  order  of  the  christian  Turk,  Lewis  the  Four* 
teenth. 

If  you  fall  into  French  hands,  yoa  see  what  is  like  to  become  of 
you ;  your  bodies  will  be  condemned  to  irretrievable  slavery ;  and 
your  souls  (as  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power)  shall  be  consigned  to  the 
devil.  If  you  are  not  so  wise,  as  to  regard  either  body  or  soulj  I 
have  done  with  you,  and  so  farewel. 
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HERE  is  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  the  peopling  and  inrich* 
ing  a  kingdom,  or  commonwealth,  than  a  free  and  open  trade;  and^ 
as  that  by  sea  is  the  prlncipa^l  source  of  such  happiness,  it  may  yery 
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well  desenre  the  goTcrnmcDt's  most  particular  care  and  application  to 
advance  it. 

And  since  this  is  no  other  way  to  be  done,  but  by  enabling  the  king 
to  set  forth  fleets  for  the  merchants  security  abroad,  and  establishing 
good  laws  for  defending  them  in  their  rights  and  properties  at  home,  it 
is  most  humbly  proposed,  whether  this  may  not  be  effected  with  tlie 
greatest  ease  and  advantage,  by  resettling  the  admiralty.jurisdiction) 
and  restoring  the  ancient  power  of  .enrolling  mariners. 

Usage  and  experience  were  always  accounted  very  good  directors; 
and  therefore,  the  better  to  accomplish  this  design,  it  may  not  be  inu 
proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  methods  ob. 
served  by  our  ancestors,  in  whose  times  our  sea.dominion  was  at  tlie 
greatest  height,  and  trade  in  as  nourishing  condition  as  those  ages 
would  admit:  And,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  of  the  best 
means  to  improve  these  methods,  and  adapt  them  to  the  present 
times. 

The  8ea.coasts  of  England  were  anciently  divided  into  several  Tice 
admiralties,  viz.  1.  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  York.  3  Lin. 
coin.  3.  Norfolk.  4.  Suffolk.  5.  Essex.  6.  Kent.  7.  Sussex. 
8.  Southampton.  9.  Dorset.  10.  Devon.  11.  South  Cornwall. 
1%  North  Cornwall.  13.  Somerset.  14.  Gloucester.  15.  South 
Wales.  16.  North  Wales.  17.  Chester.  18.  Lancaster.  10.  West, 
morland  and  Cumberland. 

Each  of  these  places  (the  port  of  London  being  immediately  under 
the  admiralty-court,  as  to  this  matter)  had  a  particular  vice^julminily 
who  had  power  to  hold  a  sessions  once  in  the  year,  or  oftener,  if  oc» 
casion  required,  and  to  call  before  him,  or  his  officer,  all  seafaring 
men  and  mariners,  living  within  his  district  or  division,  and  then  and 
there  to  enroll  all  their  names  and  places  of  abode,  taJcing  account, 
likewise,  of  all  ships  within  their  jurisdiction. 

This  was  the  method  used  several  hundred  of  years  since,  as  ap. 
pears  by  certain  maritime  laws  and  ordinances,  registered  in  the  an. 
cient  authentick  Black  Book  of  the  admiralty ;  four  articles  of  whicli 
are  as  follow. 

1.  Puisque  I'homme  est  fait  *  admiral,  premierement  luy  ftnlt  or. 
dotiner  &  substituer  dessonbs  luy  pour  estre  ses  lieutenants,  deputes, 
&  autres  officiers,  des  plus  loyaulx,  sages,  &  discrets  en  la  \oj  uMU 
rine,  &  anciens  coustomes  de  la  mer  qu*ii  pourra  en  aucune  part 
trouver,  par  ainsy  que  par  i'aide  de  Dieu,  &  ieur  bonne  ft  drottture 
govemaill  I'office  pourra  estre  gouveme  a  I'honneur  &  prouffit  da 
royalme. 

3.  bem^  Apres  doit  I'admiral  en  toute  la  haste  qu'il  bonnenent 
pourra  escripte  a  tons  ses  lieutenants,  deputez,  &  autres  officiers 
quelconques  par  tons  les  costez  de  la  mer,  parmy  tout  la  royalme 
pour  savoir  combien  de  nefs,  barges,  balengers,  &  autres  vesseaulx  da 
guerre  le  roy  pourra  avoir  en  son  royalme,  quant  Ini  plest,  ou  mes* 
tfer  lul  fera,  ft  de  quel  portage  ils  sont,  ft  aussi  les  noms  des  se|g. 
Hsnrs  ft  possesseurs  d'icelles, 

•UtmA.n.  I.  «.  9. 
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3.  Item^  Pour  savoir  aussi  par  bdnne,  &  loyillles  enquestes  prif 
par  devant  les  dits  lieutenants,  deputez,  ou  autres  officiers  de  l'ad« 
miral  combien  des  mariniers  defeusibles  sent  ou  royalme,  &  la  cause 
est  pourceque  s'il  soit  de  ce  demande  de  I'admiral  par  le  roy  ou  son' 
conseil,  qu'ily  donques  bonnement  &  justement  a  eulx  monstrer  le 
nombre  taitt  de  nefs,  barges,  balingers,  &  d'autres  vesseaulx  de  guerrtt 
&  aussi  les  noms  des  seigneurs  &  possesseurs  d'icelles,  comme  le 
nombre  dc  tous  mariners  defensibles  parmy  le  royalme,  k  ainsy  saura 
le  roy  &  son  conseil  de  certain  tousjours  sa  force  par  la  mer. 

4.  Et  pource  qu'il  a  ete  plnsieurs  fois  debatu  en  *  Angleterre  pour 
less  arrers  des  nefs  quant  le  roy  +  a  mand^  sergeants  d'armes  ou  au«^ 
tres  niinistres  pour  arrester  nefs  al  ceps  du  roy,  &  les  seigneurs  des 
nefs  sont  venus  derant  I'admiral,  &  alleguent  qui  leur  nefs  n*estoyent 
mye  arrestees,  ordonne  estoit  au  terns  du  Roy  Richard  le  Premier, 
a  Trymneshy  par  advis  de  plusieurs  seigneurs  du  royalme  que 
quantikUefs  serent  arrestees  pour  serrice  du  roy  que  le  roy  escripta 
par  ses  lettrcs  patentes  a  I'admiral  d'arrester  les  nefs,  &c« 

If  the  sea-faring  men  were  not  obedient  to  the  rice^dmiral's  sum« 
mbns  and  orders,  made  according  to  the  maritime  laws,  they  had  a 
coercive  power  sufficient  to  oblige  them  to  be  enrolled,  and  to  go  ]nto 
the  king's  service,  whenever  occasion  required. 

This  method  of  raising  seamen  was  continued  in  good  order,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  prosperous  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  from  which 
time  it  began  to  be  neglected,  and  so  dwindled  by  degrees,  till  at 
last  the  use  and  practice  of  it  quite  vanished,  insomuch  that,  at  this 
day,  the  very  remembrance  of  it  is  almost  lost ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
strange,  that  it  should  be  so,  if  we  consider  the  temper  of  King 
James  the  First,  the  circumstances  of  King  Charles  the  First,  the 
late  troubles,  the  remissness  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
and  the  designs  of  the  late  king. 

During  the  two  last  reigns,  who  would  not  think,  but  the  design 
was  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  trade  of  the  world, 
to  France  :  since  such  industry  was  used  by  the  kings  themselves, 
not  only  to  instruct  the  French  king,  in  the  building  ships  of  war, 
and  setting  out  fleets,  but  also  in  the  giving  him  assistance  in  the  com. 
piling  of  his  sea-laws,  set  forth  in  the  ordinances  of  that  king,  in  the: 
year  1681  ?  The  French  had  from  hence  also  the  first  foot-steps  of 
their  exquisite  method  of  enrolling  mariners.  And,  if  it  shall  be 
thought  fit  for  the  kingdom's  service,  or  in  any  measure  conducing 
to  our  happiness,  why  shall  we  not  follow  likewise  the  more  glorioui 
example  of  our  present  king,  in  endeavouring  to  retrieve  it  ?  We 
have  certainly  the  greatest  motives  that  ever  Englishmen  had,  to  ex. 
cite  every  one  in  his  respective  station,  to  give  his  majesty  those 
hearty  assistances,  as  may,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  regain  the 
betrayed  honour  of  the  nation,  and  settle  the  peace,  plenty,  and 
glory  thereof,  for  which,  next  to  the  establishment  of  our  religion,^ 

•  Liter.  C.  n>  10.  f  If  ancient  asage  and  custom  be  law  in  England,  there  is  little' 

doubt  of  thoir  m<<je»ties  authority  for  pressiuf;  ships  and  marinera  ;  but,  for  tt^e  tatUfactton  of 
the  curious,  they  may  consult  the  Records  auoted  by  Mr.  1¥ynne  In  his  A niroad versions. 
fol.  W7.  and  also  consider  the  sUtutes,  i  B.  H.  4-  18  H«  VI.  \9»  8  &9  P-  &  M*  10*  »  BU  K 
43  El.  3.  .  " 
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oar  royal  leader  hath  hazarded  more  than  eTer  any  of  our  kings  did 
before  him. 

And  therefore,  since  a  ready  way  of  raising  a  sufficient  number  of 
seamen  to  man  the  fleet  is  of  the  greatest  concern  in  this  affair,  and 
the  encouraging  of  them  voluntarily  to  enter  into  their  majesties  §er. 
vice  is  of  no  less  importance,  it  is  humbly  proposed,  whether  this 
may  not  be  done  most  effectually  by  improving  the  ancient  methods 
of  pressing  seamen,  with  a  bill  in  parliament,  to  this  purpose^ 
¥iz. 

1.  That  such  seamen,  as  shall  voluntarily  enroll  themselves  in  the 
admiralties,  or  vice-admiralties,  may  be  exempt  from  petty  offices,  in 
the  parishes  where  they  live,  and  also,  from  the  payment  of  parish 
duties,  taxes,  and  the  like,  during  their  lives,  or  so  long  as  they  shall 
continue  enrolled. 

^  That  all  prizes  be  divided  into  three  parts,  one  third  to  the  cap* 
tor,  and  his  ship's  crew  ;  another  to  go  to  the  chest  at  Chatham,  to. 
wards  a  provision  for  sick  and  wounded  mariners,  and  the  widows  and 
children  of  such  as  are  slain ;  the  remaining  third,  to  pay  the  charge 
of  prize  officers, 

3.  That  the  act  of  parliament,  43  Elis.  3.  concerning  the  relief  of 
soldiers  and  mariners,  be  amended,  and  the  money  collected,  by  Ter* 
tue  thereof,  transmitted  to  the  Chatham  chest,  for  the  uses  aforesaid. 
That  money  amounts  to  about  fourteen-thousand  pounds  per  annum^ 
and  may  with  care  be  made  as  much  more,  if  it  shall  be  fovnd  reqiiil 

'  site,  and,  as  it  is  now  ordered,  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  gorenu 
ment* 

4.  If  it  may  consist  with  their  majesties  affairs,  that  tiie  wages  of 
captains,  officers,  and  seamen  be  a  little  advanced,  they  being  not  so 
good,  considering  the  present  value  of  money,  as  ihey  were  for* 
merly, 

5.  That  such  mariners,  as  shall  not  voluntarily  enroll  themselves^ 
or  appear  upon  the  vice-admiral's  summons,  or  stand  out  till  they  are 
pressed,  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  aforesaid  privileges  and  ex* 
emptions. 

6.  That  no  captains,  commanders,  or  seamen  remain  in  foreign 
service  in  time  of  war,  without  licence,  and  that  they  return  npoa 
tiieir  majesties  proclamation,  under  such  a  penalty  as  shall  be  diought 
fit* 

If  such  a  re.establishment  of  the  admiralties  and  viceobdmiraltiei 
were  made,  besides  the  benefit  of  easily  supplying  the  fleet  witii  nuu 
riners,  these  further  advantages  would  accrue  to  their  majesties,  and 
such  of  their  subjects  and  allies,  as  should  be  concerned  in  atmJt^B^r§^ 
which  will  tend  very  much  to  tiie  advancement  of  trade  and  navigpu 
tion* 

1.  In  time  of  war,  the  officers  of  the  several  vice.jidmiralties  migkt 
take  the  care  and  charge  of  all  prizes  brought  into  their  respectife 
districts,  which  would  make  the  business  much  more  easy,  and  also 
save  a  great  part  of  the  charge  to  their  majesties;  for  it  may  be  easiijr 

demonstrated,  whenerer  it  shall  be  re^uiredi  that  this  busiims  vsjf 
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be  managed  for  one  third  part  of  the  proceed  of  prizes,  and  the  other 
two  thirds  may  be  applied  to  the  chest  at  Chatham,  and  given  to  the 
captor  and  his  crew,  as  is  before  hinted. 

%  Their  majesties  and  the  lord  admiral's  rights  and  perquisites,  in 
time  of  peace,  as  well  as  war,  would  be  preserved ;  whereas,  at  pre. 
sent,  no  manner  of  care  is  taken  thereof,  notwithstanding  that  they 
are  many  times  of  a  considerable  value. 

3.  The  customs  of  goods  shipwrecked,  as  well  as  the  lord  adrni. 
raVs  due,  will  be  better  preserved,  and  their  majesties  will  not  be  so 
easily  defrauded  thereof,  by  people  that  steal  such  goods,  or  by  in- 
ferior officers  conniving  at,  or  combining  with  them ;  not  only  be- 
cause  the  vice^dmirals,  who  have  the  care  thereof,  are  usually  no- 
blemen, or  gentlemen  of  the  best  qualities  and  estates,  and  so  have 
great  authority  and  power,  in  their  several  countries  ;  but  also,  be- 
cause the  vice-admiral  or  his  officer,  and  the  customer,  will  each  of 
them  be  obliged  to  set  a  lock  on  the  salved  goods,  and  one  will  be  a 
check  upon  the  other. 

4.  Where  merchants  are  in  distress  at  sea,  near  the  shore,  or  run 
a.ground,  the  officers  of  the  vice^mirals  would  be  ready  to  assist^ 
knowing,  that  they  shall  be  recompensed  according  to  their  pains, 
and  punished,  if  they  refuse :  Whereas,  at  present,  the  country  peo- 
ple make  a  prey  of  those  miserable  merchants,  and  will  afford  no 
manner  of  assistance,  but  rather  contrive  all  they  can,  that  the  ship 
may  be  cast  away ;  nay,  many  times,  are  so  barbarous  to  kill  or  drown 
people  making  escape  to  land,  that  thereby  they  might  have  a  pre^ 
tence  to  a  wreck. 

5.  When  ships  or  goods  are  cast  away,  and  any  part  thereof  driven 
on  shore,  the  vice-admirals  would  take  care  to  keep  off  the  rabble, 
and  secure  all  for  their  true  proprietors,  upon  moderate  salvage, 
whereas,  at  present,  every  one  taketh  away  what  he  can  get,  and  no 
remedy, 

6.  If  the  vice-admirals,  or  their  officers,  happened  not  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  time,  when  any  ship  was  cast  away,  or  goods  driven  on 
shore,  they  would,  as  they  did  usually  in  that  case  heretofore,  issue 
out  commissions  of  enquiry,  or  procure  such  commissions  from  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  and  summon  what  persons  they  pleased  be. 
fore  them,  and  so  examine  by  maritime  evidence,  and  make  imme- 
diate restitution  of  all  that  was  saved  to  the  owners,  upon  snch  sal* 
vage  as  was  meet,  and  punish  all  the  offenders  that  stole  away,  or 
embezzled  the  said  goods;  whereas,  that  jurisdiction  being  now  in- 
terrupted, there  is  no  relief  for  the  sufferers,  but  by  way  of  trover, 
trespass,  or  other  actions  at  common  law,  which  must  be  brought 
separately  against  the  several  parties  offending.  The  multiplicity  of 
such  suits  will,  in  the  end,  but  add  to  their  affliction,  in  spending 
their  time  and  money;  for  many  times,  at  the  last,  when  they  have 
staid  half  a  year  or  more  for  the  assizes,  and  those  things  are  brought 
on  to  a  trial,  it  so  happens,  that  the  witnesses  (whose  whole  liveli- 
hood consists  in  trade,  and  being  on  board  ships)  are  gone  to  sea; 
and  so  evidence  cannot  be  brought,  viva  vocCy  to  prove  the  interest 
in  the  goods,  as  those  ways  of  action  require. 

Bha 
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7.  Mariners  will  haye  a  quick  and  easy  dispatch  in  the  admiraltjr* 
courts,  they  being  always  open  and  ready  to  determine  at  one  hear- 
ing in  a  week's  time,  or  less,  wheneTer  they  come  on  shore  ;  and  they 
may  also  join  a  whole  crew  in  one  action,  whereas,  at  common  law, 
they  must  be  several,  and  must  also  attend  the  terms  or  assizes,  which 
they  cannot  do  without  losing  their  employments. 

8.  Builders  of  ships,  and  materiat-men,  who  furnish  them  with  all 
sorts  of  provision  for  setting  them  forth  to  sea,  would  in  the  admi. 
jalty.courts  have  likewise  a  quick  dispatch  and  remedy  against  the 
ship  by  them  built,  repaired,  and  furnished  ;  whereas,  at  present,  if 
the  party,  that  they  contracted  with  for  the  same,  proves  insolvent, 
and  procures  a  prohibition,  which  is  usually  done,  they  have  no  re- 
medy at  all,  which  is  a  great  discouragement  to  setting  out  of  ships, 
and  has  occasioned  frequent  and  very  grievous  complaints. 

9.  Upon  the  establishment  of  those  courts,  the  fisheries  on  all  the 
coasts  and  navigable  rivers  would  be  preserved ;  about  which,  no  e£» 
fectual  care  is  taken  at  the  present. 

10.  All  annoyances  in  ports  and  navigable  rivers  would  be  pre. 
rented  in  the  admiralty.courts,  and  offenders  punished,  and  made  re- 
sponsible for  damages  done  thereby;  which  of  late  has  been  neglected, 
and  no  relief  to  be  had  for  such  as  have  suffered  thereby,  especially, 
where  a  ship  or  anchor  doth  damage,  and  the  master  thereof  proves 
insolvent. 

1 1 .  The  resettling  of  these  courts  would  be  an  encouragement  lo 
men  of  parts,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  of  the  sea ;  whereas,  at  this  time,  that  profession,  heretofore 
thought  to  be  of  some  use  to  the  government,  seems  to  be  altogether 
discontinued  and  neglected.  However,  it  is  not  the  benefit  of  anr 
profession  that  is  to  be  regarded  in  this  matter,  but  the  general  ao- 
Tantage  of  the  people,  for  which  end,  all  laws  are  made ;  and,  if 
those  laws  afford  the  best  remedy,  in  all  reason,  they  ought  to  take 
place,  and  be  promoted. 

The  common  law,  although  most  excellent  in  its  kind,  yet^  being 
framed  for  land  affairs  only,  will  be  found  too  narrow  for  the  deci- 
sion of  all  the  differences  arising  among  sea.faring  men  and  merchants. 
■Nay,  the  very  Roman  laws,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  most  C0M« 
prehensive,  are  deficient  in  those  cases,  unless  they  take  in  the  mari- 
time laws,  the  excellency  of  which  doth  not  only  consist  in  proper 
rules,  made  by  the  long  observation  of  traders,  but  also,  in  the  ia- 
comparable  dispatch  that  Is  given  to  maritime  affairs,  at  all  times  and 
seasons ;  a  thing  absolutely  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  trade 
and  navigation,  and  no  where  else  to  be  had  but  in  the  courts  of  jus* 
tice  established  for  that  end  and  purpose :  And  this  may  l>e  plainly 
demonstrated  in  the  following  cases  2  concerning, 

].  Building,  repairing,  victualling,  and  furnishing  ships  to  sea. 

%  Contributing  towards  setting  forth  upon  voyages. 

J.  Cases  of  bottomry. 

4.  Contracts  made  beyond  sea. 

df  Damages  on  the  sea,  and  navigable  rivers* 


^\ 
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6.  Mariners  wages. 

7.  Freight  and  charter-parties. 

8.  Misdemeanors  and  nuisances  in  navigable  rirers. 

9.  Foreigners  debts. 

1 .  By  the  sea  laws,  the  ship  is  liable  to  the  builders,  amenders,  and 
victuallers  thereof:  But,  by  the  common  law,  the  person  that  made 
the  agreement,  who  often  is  an  insolvent  master,  or  part-owner,  and 
sometimes  set  up  for  that  very  end,  is  only  liable ;  so  that,  if  the 
builder,  repairer,  or  victualler,  should  be  constrained  to  sue  at  com* 
TOon  law,  they  would  not  only  lose  their  chief  security,  but  would 
also  be  forced  to  bring  each  man  his  separate  action  ;  whereas  they 
might  be  all  joined  in  one  action  in  the  admiralty. 

Besides,  the  ship  or  vessel  being  proceeded  against  in  the  admiralty, 
every  part-owner  is  liable  for  his  share ;  whereas,  if  the  master,  or 
part-owner,  that  made  the  contract,  be  sued  at  common  law,  if  he 
be  solvent,  will  be  constrained  to  pay  the  whole;  and  yet,  many 
times,  cannot  recover  the  respective  shares  of  his  part-owners ;  at 
least,  without  beginninga  n  other  suit  in  chancery. 

2.  If  a  part-owner  refuses  to  contribute  to  the  setting  out  of  a 
ship,  the  admiralty-court  uses  to  take  bail  of  those  that  would  set 
the  ship  forth,  to  return  her  within  a  cpmpetent  time,  or  else  to  pay 
the  other  part-owner,  that  refuses,  to  contribute  for  his  part,  accord- 
ing to  an  appraisement  then  made :  And,  if  this  practice  of  the  ad- 
miralty should  be  interrupted,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  one  cros$ 
part-owner  to  keep  the  ship  by  the  walls,  the  consequence  whereof 
may  be  easily  imagined ;  and  yet  the  admiralty  is  many  times  ob- 
structed in  the  cases  following,  viz, 

1.  Differences,  about  setting  forth  ships  upon  voyages,  often  hap. 
pen,  in  regard  more  parts  are  sold  than  are  in  the  ship  ;  and  then,  if 
the  admiralty  goes  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  such  bills  of  sale,  the 
party  obtains  a  prohibition. 

2.  Sometimes  a  part-owner  mortgages  his  part,  and  both  the 
lender  and  borrower  come  in  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  admiralty 
to  contribute,  and,  if  any  party  cannot  obtain  his  end,  he  presently 
moves  for  a  prohibition. 

3.  Frequently  a  part-owner,  that  is  called  to  contribute,  will  first 
desire,  that  the  master  may  give  his  accounts,  which  the  court  can- 
not, in  justice,  deny ;  and  yet,  if  it  be  ordered,  such  cross  part- 
owner  has  his  end,  and  immediately  thereupon  obtains  a  prohibition 
or  an  injunction  :  in  all  which  cases,  it  is  requisite,  that  the  admi- 
ralty, that  has  an  undoubted  jurisdiction  in  the  principal  cause  of 
contributing  to  set  a  ship  forth,  should  likewise  have  power  to  deter, 
mine  those  incident  questions,  or  else  trade  and  navigation  will  be 
much  discouraged. 

3.  By  the  common  law,  the  master  cannot  pawn  the  ship  for  ne- 
cessaries, although  in  the  greatest  extremity,  and,  therefore,  a  voy- 
age is  many  times  lost;  but,  by  the  laws  of  the  admiralty,  the 
ship  is  chargeable  upon  bills  of  bottomry,  provided  that  the  money 
advanced  be  proved  to  be  laid  out  for  things  actually  employed  in 

H  h  4 
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and  about  the  ship,  being  in  absolute  necessity,  and,  without  whicb, 
she  could  not  proceed,  whereby  the  yoyage  is  performed.  And,  if* 
the  admiralt} -jurisdiction  be  obstructed  in  this,  a  necessary  expe. 
dicnf  of  navigation  would  be  lost,  and  our  ships,  when  driren  into 
foreign  parts,  must  lie  there,  till  the  master  can  send  home,  and 
prop  ire  money  to  be  remitted  to  him;  whereas  the  ship,  with  other 
patioTis,  is  the  standing  credit  in  such  cases  of  necessity. 

4.  Contracts,  made  beyond  sea  concerning  maritime  affairs,  may 
more  conveniently  be  tried  in  the  admiralty  than  at  the  common  law, 
|l)ecau8e  tlie  witnesses  cannot  often  times  attend  at  the  trial,  as  tbe 
course  of  that  law  requires  ;  but,  in  the  admiralty,  they  may  be,  at 
any  time,  taken  in  writing,  or,  if  there  be  occasion,  examined  hj 
commission  in  foreign  parts. 

Contracts  bfyoitd  sea  are  made  by  the  rules  of  the  maritime  laws, 
and  by  persons  experienced  therein,  and,  therefore,  foreigners  hare 
reason  to  expect  to  be  tried  by  the  same  laws  here,  as  well  as  in  their 
own  country :  For,  if  the  validity  of  such  contracts  should  be  tried 
by  the  common  law,  which  differs  from  the  rules  of  the  maritime 
laws,  the  contract,  that  was  as  well  and  firmly  made  by  them  as  wa« 
possible,  may,  in  the  end,  have  no  effect  and  force. 

6.  If  damages  happen  by  ill  stowage,  or  insufficiency  of  the  ship, 
or  by  reason  of  storms,  or  the  like,  tiiere  are  known  laws  whereby 
the  admiralty.court  uses  to  proceed. 

If  damage  be  done  by  one  ship  running  against  another  at  sem,  or 
in  navigable  rivers,  or  by  anchors  for  want  of  buoys,  or  the  like, 
the  utmost  remedy,  that  the  common  law  gives,  is  against  the  master 
and  mariners,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  insolvent,  unknown,  or 
absent :  In  all  which  cases,  the  laws  used  in  the  admiralty  give  re^ 
jnedy  against  the  ship. 

In  case  of  the  loss  of  a  ship  before  it  comes  to  the  port  of  delirerj, 
by  the  maritime  laws,  the  mariners  shall  receive  wages,  and  the  owii« 
ers  freight  to  the  last  port  of  deliveiy,  and  no  farther ;  but,  by  the 
common  law,  for  so  long  as  they  have  served,  loss  or  not  loss,  thej 
may  recover :  Likewise  in  case  of  average,  or  casting  goods  ofer^ 
board  in  a  storm,  the  master,  mariners,  and  owners  shall  bear  their ' 
proportion  of  the  loss;  which  things,  although  they  are  very  ji 
equitable,  and  great  obligations  to  use  care  and  diligence,  yet 
unknown,  and  not  observed  in  proceedings  at  common  law* 

6.  If  the  mariner  knows  he  must  sue  for  his  wages  in  the  admL 
ralty ,  and  not  at  the  common  law,  he  will  be  thereby  obliged  to  mora 
diligence  and  obedience:  for,  if  he  be  mutinous,  disobedient,  or 
desert  the  ship,  he  makes  a  total  forfeiture  of  all  his  wages*  lif  ha 
purloin,  or  embezzle  any  of  the  goods,  or  be  ikulty  in  the  dva 
stowage  thereof,  or  damage  happens  for  want  of  pumping,  or  through 
bis  default,  his  ^ages  will  be  liable  to  a  proportionable  satisfaction  s 
whereas,  at  common  law,  the  mariner  will  recover  his  wages  for  to 
long  time  as  he  h^s  served,  and  leave  the  commander,  or  owner  of 
tbe  ship  or  goods,  to  seek  his  satisfaction  for  the  damages  aforesaid  ;- 
and  this  may  also  be  done  by  letter  of  attorney,  and  so  there  is  no 
ifmed^,  wl^  18  9  {;reat  dlseouragement  tp  fpreigner^  to  l«de  iMr 
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goods  on  English  vessels:  And,  as  the  mariner  is  punished,  if  he  be 
faulty,  so  he  has  an  easy  relief  in  the  admiralty,  if  he  doth  his  duty. 

The  necessity  of  a  mariner's  condition  requires  a  quick  dispatch, 
which  is  accordingly  provided  for  by  the  court  of  admiralty,  kept 
weekly  in  the  vacations,  as  well  as  in  the  terms;  and  although  forty 
mariners  may  be  included  in  one  action,  yet  th6  whole  may  be  de^ 
termined  in  a  week's  time;  whereas,  at  the  common  law,  every 
mariner  must  bring  his  several  action,  to  the  great  charge  of  the 
several  defendants,  as  well  as  themselves,  and  must  all  attend  till  the 
term  or  assizes  for  a  trial,  and,  perhaps,  at  last  want  evidence,  when 
in  the  admiralty  he  can  have  the  oath  of  the  contractor  for  discovering 
the  contract,  which  is  usually  private,  and  not  to  be  proved  by  wit« 
nesses.  Besides,  by  the  course  of  common  law,  the  remedy  for  the 
mariner  is  only  against  the  contractor,  who  may  not  be  found,  or  else 
insolvent ;  but,  in  case  he  be  found,  and  solvent,  there  is  another  in, 
convenience  on  the  other  side,  for  the  contractor  will  be  forced  to 
pay  the  whole  wages,  and  yet  many  times  cannot  recover  the  shares 
that  are  due  from  his  part-owners,  without  a  Chancery  suit;  whereas, 
in  the  admiralty,  the  mariner  may  have  relief  against  the  ship  or 
freight  that  is  due,  and  the  whole  diffet'enoe  be  determined  at  once. 

7,  There  is  so  necessary  a  relation  betwiit  freight  and  wages, 
that  it  will  be  very  inconvenient  to  try  them  in  separate  judicatures^ 
because, 

1.  Usually  the  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  freight. 

2.  There  are  divers  oases,  wherein  mariners  wages  are  to  be 
abated,  in  respect  of  an  abatement  of  freight;  as,  in  case  of  loss, 
or  spoiling  the  merchants  goods. 

3.  If  the  master  and  owner  are  sued  in  the  admiralty  for  wages, 
and  forced  to  sue  at  common  law  for  freight,  out  of  which  they  should 
pay  such  wages,  perhaps  a  judgment  may  pass  against  them  imme«. 
diately  upon  a  summary  hearing  in  the  admiralty,  and  yet  they  shall 
not  be  able  to  recover  their  freight  in  three  months  time,  or  longer, 
at  the  common  law. 

4.  There  is  necessity,  in  many  cases,  to  depart  from  the  letter  of  the 
charter-party  ;  otherwise  the  merchant,  master,  and  owner  may  be 
ruined :  This  the  maritime  laws  and  court  of  admiralty  do  permit, 
which  the  common  law  doth  not.     For  instance: 

A  contract  is  made  for  six  months,  payable  monthly  by  the  charter* 
party  ;  yet,  if  within  the  time  the  ship  be  embargoed,  no  freight 
shall  be  paid  for  that  time.  Likewise,  if  the  goods  perish, 
before  a  port  be  made,  there  is  no  freight  or  wages  to  be  paid. 

5.  The  freight  of  one  voyage  is  the  supply  of  another,  and  therei. 
fore  requires  a  very  quick  dispatch  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and 
navigation,  which  is  settled  by  the  course  of  admiralty,  and  cannot 
be  by  the  course  of  common  law. 

6.  The  freighter  may  be  upon,  or  beyond  the  sea,  and  cannot  be 
arrested,  or  may  be  insolvent,  whereby  the  master  and  the  owner  of 
the  ship  is  remediless  at  the  common  law ;  but,  by  the  maritime  law, 
|he  goods  ma^  be  i^rrested,  and^  upon  default^  condmnned  for  tbo 
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payment  of  the  freight ;  and  this  is  the  great  security  of  the  master 
and  owner. 

7.  If  freight  must  be  sued  for  at  common  law,  the  master  and 
owners  of  the  ship  may  sue  for  the  same  by  letter  of  attorney,  and 
the  freight  shall  not  be  stopped  for  damage  done  to  the  goods,  or 
embezzlements :  For  the  course  of  common  law  is  not  to  stop  bj 
way  of  compensation,  but  a  yerdict  passes  for  the  freight  upon  the 
charter-party,  according  to  agreement,  and  so  the  owner  of  the 
goods  is  defeated  of  his  satisfaction,  according  to  the  maritime  law 
for  damage  or  embezzlements,  besides  the  inconyeniency  of  mnlti. 
plying  actions;  whereas  the  whole  may  be  more  properly  decided  by 
one  and  the  same  action  in  the  admiralty,  and  many  times  is  done 
upon  a  summary  hearing,  in  a  week  or  fortnight's  time ;  by  whick 
means  the  great  expence  of  money  and  time,  two  of  the  most  neces- 
sary  supplies  of  trade,  is  preyeuted. 

8.  Misdemeanors  and  nuisances  in  na?igable  riyers  were  formerlj^ 
and  may  again,  with  great  conyeniency,  be  settled  under  the  ad^ 
miralty.jurisdiction.  The  common  law  doth  not,  and,  if  the  admu 
ralty  should  not  intermeddle,  there  will  be  a  failure  of  justice  in  tboae 
cases* 

A  merchant  liyes  beyond  sea,  or  cannot  be  found,  but  has  a  ship 
come  into  a  port,  or  nayigable  river,  or,  it  may  be,  has  goods  on 
board,  and  owes  some  of  their  majesties  subjects  money.  One  of 
these  arresteth  the  ship  or  goods  by  an  admiralty  .war  rant,  and  tbere> 
upon  bail  is  given  to  ihe  action :  Is  it  not  reasonable,  that  their  nuu 
jesties  subjects  should  proceed  to  sentence,  and  haye  the  benefit  €ii 
the  law  of  nations  ?  Shall  a  prohibition  be  sent,  to  stop  proceedings, 
when  the  common  law  can  give  him  no  remedy  ?  Or,  that  one  of 
their  majesties  courts  should  hinder  the  other,  when  they  can  give  no 
manner  of  relief  themseWes  ?  This  is  certainly  to  be  redressed,  if 
trade  is  to  be  encouraged,  since  it  preserves  foreigners  and  fugiUrei 
from  paying  their  just  debts,  by  reason  that  their  persons  cannot  be 
apprehended. 

If  these  matters  may  be  thought  &t  to  be  resettled  in  the  admiralty, 
court,  it  is  humbly  desired,  that  leave  may  be  obtained  for  bringing  a 
bill  into  parliament  for  that  end,  so  that  it  may  be  positiyely  deler« 
mined  what  causes  shall  belong  to  that  jurisdiction ;  for  the  old 
statutes  that  restrain  it,  as  they  haye  in  the  late  reigns  been  put  bk 
execution,  are  the  terror  of  merchants,  owners,  material  men,  and 
others  that  live  by  sea*trade,  insomuch  that  they  dare  not  think  of 
suing  in  the  admiralty  for  their  just  damages  and  debts  contracted 
by  maritime  employments,  but  are  forced  contentedly  to  sit  down 
with  such  their  losses,  for  fear  of  being  sued  at  the  common  lav 
upon  the  action  of  double  damages ;  which  is  yery  hard,  when 
thereby  they  are  not  only  deprived  of  the  best  relief,  but,  in  many 
of  the  foregoing  cases,  have  no  ways  to  begin  an  action  at  commoo 
law. 

This  jurisdiction  has  been  seyeral  times  settled,  particularly  by 
the  king  in  council,  in  the  year  163^,  after  which  it  being  interni|iti» 
ed,  it  was  in  the  late  times  thought  necessary  to  be  resettled  by 
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ordinances  of  parliament,  as  may  be  seen  in  Scobell's  Collection,  c. 
112.  anno  1648.  /.  147.  and  c.  23.  anno  1649.  /.  16.  Since  the 
restoration,  it  has  been  again  interrupted  by  prohibitions,  which  gaTe 
occasion  for  several  petitions  from  many  considerable  merchants, 
masters,  owners,  and  material  men ;  one  of  which  petitions  is  here, 
unto  annexed,  but  they  could  have  no  relief  during  the  two  last  reigns. 
However,  it  is  hoped,  that  this  parliament  will  restore  so  necessary  an 
encouragement  of  trade  and  navigation,  the  chiefest  wealth  and  sup. 
port  of  the  kingdom. 

It  must  be  expected,  that  some  of  the  common  lawyers  will  oppose 
such  a  bill,  for  the  same  reasons  that  some  civilians  will  promote 
it :  But  either  of  their  private  advantages  is  not  to  be  regarded,  but 
only  the  publick  good.  It  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  the  ad. 
miralty  anciently  had  cognisance  of  many  mare  causes  than  are 
abovementioned :  and  on  the  other  side  it  is  as  plain,  that  prohibitions 
have  been  awarded  in  most,  if  not  all  of  them.  But  arguments,  drawn 
from  thence,  would  do  no  more  than  tell  the  world,  that  one  juris, 
diction  oppressed  the  other,  according  as  it  had  power,  and  between 
both  did  grind  and  harrass  the  subject,  and  is  a  better  reason  for 
setling  the  jurisdiction,  than  for  serving  the  private  ends  of  either 
party.  And  there  need  be  no  more  other  weight  laid  upon  what  ii 
urged  from  thence,  but  rather  to  pass  by  all  disputes  of  that  kind, 
and  not  so  much  examine,  whether  prohibitions  have  been  duly,  or 
unduly,  sent  to  the  admiralty,  of  which  there  will  be  no  end ;  (as 
may  appear  by  the  several  fruitless  tracts  that  have  been  published  to 
that  purpose  on  each  side)  but  rather  to  consider,  what  is  fit  and  ex. 
pedient  to  be  done  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
what  courts,  what  laws,  and  which  profession  can  most  easily  and 
readily  administer  justice  to  the  subject  in  the  foregoing  cases. 

APPENDIX. 

At  Whitehall^  the  eighteenth  of  February,   1632.    Present  the 

King's  most  excellent  Mqjesty, 

Lord  Keeper,  liOrd  Viscount  Wimbledon, 

I^rd  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Viscount  Went  worth, 

I^rd  Treasuff  r,  I^rd  Viscount  Falkland, 

Lord  Privy-Seal,  Lord  Bishop  of  I^ndon, 

Earl  Marshal,  Lord  Cottington, 

Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Newburgh, 

Earl  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Treasurer, 

Earl  of  Carlisle^  Mr.  Comptroller, 

Earl  of  Holland,  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlaln, 

Earl  of  Danby,  Mr.  Secretary  Coke, 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Secretary  Windebanck. 
Earl  of  Morton, 

This  day  his  majesty  being  present  in  council,  the  articles  and  pro- 
positions following,  for  the  accommodating  and  setling  the  differences 
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concerning  prohibitions  arising  between  his  majesty's  courts  at  West. 
minster,  and  his  court  of  admiralty,  were  fully  debated,  and  resoWed 
by  the  board.  And  were  then  likewise,  upon  reading  the  same,  as 
well  before  the  judges  of  his  highnesses  said  courts  at  Westminster^ 
as  before  the  judge  of  his  said  court  of  admiralty,  and  his  attorney, 
general,  agreed  unto,  and  subsigned  by  them  all  in  his  majesty's  pre. 
sence.  And  the  transcript  thereof  ordered  to  be  entered  into  the 
register  of  council-causes:  And  the  original  to  remain  in  the  counciU 
chest. 

1.  If  suit  shall  be  commenced  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  upon 
contracts  made,  or  other  things  personally  done  beyond  the  sea,  or 
vpon  the  sea,  no  prohibition  Is  to  be  awarded. 

2.  If  suit  be  before  the  admiral  for  freight  or  mariners  wages,  or 
for  the  breach  of  charter-parties,  for  voyages  to  be  made  beyond  the 
sea,  though  the  charter-parties  happen  to  be  made  within  the  realm, 
and  although  the  money  be  payable  within  the  realm,  so  as  the  penalty 
be  not  demanded,  a  prohibition  is  not  to  be  granted.  But  if  suits  be 
for  the  penalty,  or  if  the  question  be  made,  whether  the  charter-partj 
were  made  or  not,  or  whether  the  plaintiff  did  release,  or  etherwise 
discharge  the  same  within  the  realm  ?  That  is  to  be  tried  in  the  king*! 
court  at  Westminster,  and  not  in  the  king's  court  of  the  admiralty  ; 
80  that  first  it  be  denied  upon  oath,  that  a  charter-party  was  made,  or 
a  denial  upon  an  oath,  tendered. 

3.  If  suit  shall  be  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  for  building,  amend* 
ing,  saying,  or  necessary  victualling  of  a  ship  against  the  Mp  itself, 
and  not  against  any  party  by  name,  but  such  as  for  his  interest  makes 
himself  a  party,  no  prohibition  is  to  be  granted,  though  this  be  done 
within  the  realm. 

4.  Likewise  the  admirai  may  inquire  of,  and  redress  all  annoy, 
ances  and  obstructions  in  all  navigable  rivers,  beneath  the  first 
bridges  that  are  any  impediments  to  navigation,  or  passage  to,  or 
from  the  sea;  and  also  try  personal  contracts,  and  injuries  done 
there,  which  concern  navigation  upon  the  sea ;  And  no  prohibition 
is  to  be  granted  in  such  cases. 

5.  If  any  be  imprisoned,  and  upon  Habeas  Corpus,  if  any  of  these 
be  the  cause  of  the  imprisonment,  and  that  be  so  certified,  the  puij 
shall  be  remanded. 

Signed, 

Thomas  Richardson,  John  Denham,  Robert  Barkley, 

Robert  Heath,  Richard  Hutton,  Francis  Crawley, 

Thomas  Trevor,  William  Jones,  Henry  Marten, 

George  Vernon,  George  Croke,  William  Noye» 

Humphy  Davenport,  James  Weston, 

Examinat  T.  Meautts, 
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At  Whitehall^  the  twerUtf^econd  of  Februartf^  1632. 

PRESENT, 

Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Viscount  Falkland, 

Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Cottington, 

Lord  Privy-Seal,  Lord  Newburgh, 

Earl  Marshal,  Mr.  Treasurer, 

Lord  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Comptroller, 

Earl  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Secretary  Coke, 

Lord  Viscount  Wentworth,  Mr.  Secretary  Windebanck. 

It  was  this  day  thought  fit  and  ordered,  that  such  prohibitions  as 
have  been  sent  into  the  admiralty. court,  from  any  of  his  majesty's 
courts  at  Westminster,  falling  under  the  rules  contained  in  the 
articles  agreed  on,  and  signed  in  his  majesty's  presence,  the  eighteenth 
of  this  instant,  as  well  by  all  the  judges  of  his  majesty's  said  courts 
at  Westminster,  as  by  his  judge  of  the  admiralty,  and  his  attorney- 
general,  should  be  withdrawn,  and  superseded ;  whereof  the  judges 
of  the  said  courts,  from  whence  such  prohibitions  have  issued,  are 
hereby  prayed  and  required  to  take  knowledge,  and  to  giye  order 
therein  accordingly. 

Examinat.  Meautts. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  settled. 

The  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parliament,  finding  many  in* 
conveniences  daily  to  arise,  in  relation  both  to  the  trade  of  this  king- 
dom, and  to  the  commerce  with  forei^  parts,  through  the  uncertainty 
of  jurisdiction,  in  the  trial  of  maritime  causes,  do  ordain,  and  be  it 
ordained,  by  authority  of  parliament,  that  the  court  of  admiralty 
shall  have  cognisance  and  jurisdiction  against  the  ship  or  vessel,  with 
the  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture  thereof,  in  all  causes,  which  con* 
cern  the  repairing,  victualling,  and  furnishing  provisions,  for  the 
setting  of  such  ships  or  vessels  to  sea,  and  in  all  cases  of  bottomry ; 
and  likewise,  in  all  cases  of  contracts  made  beyond  the  seas,  con- 
cerning shipping  or  navigation,  or  damages  happening  thereon,  or 
arising  at  sea  in  any  voyage ;  and  likewise,  in  all  cases  of  charter- 
parties,  or  contracts  for  freight,  bills  of  lading,  mariners  wages,  or 
damages  on  goods  laden  on  board  ships,  or  other  damages  done  by 
one  ship  or  vessel  to  another,  or  by  anchors,  or  want  of  laying  of 
buoys ;  except,  always,  that  the  said  court  of  admiralty  shall  not  hold 
pleas,  or  admit  actions  upon  any  bills  of  exchange,  or  accounts  be* 
twixt  merchant  and  merchant,  or  their  factors. 

And  be  it  ordained,  that,  in  all  and  every  the  matters  aforesaid, 
the  said  admiral ty.court  shall  and  may  proceed,  and  take  recog- 
nisances in  due  form,  and  hear,  examine,  and  finally  end,  decree, 
sentence,  and  determine  the  same,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  sea,  and  put  the  same  decrees  and  sentences  in  execution, 
without  any  let,  trouble  or  impeachment  whatsoever,  any  law, 
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statute,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  heretofore  made,  in  any  wise,  not- 
withstanding; saring  always,  and  resenring  to  all  and  erery  person 
and  persons,  that  shall  find  or  think  themselTes  aggriered  by  any 
sentence  definitiTe  or  decree,having  the  forte  of  a  definitive  sentence, 
or  importing  a  damage  not  to  be  repaired  in  the  definitive  sentence, 
given  or  interposed  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  in  ail  or  any  of  dk 
cases  aforesaid,  their  right  of  appeal,  in  such  form  as  hath  heretofore 
been  used,  from  such  decrees  or  sentences  in  the  said  court  oC  adrni* 
ralty. 

TO  THE  KING'S  *IOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY, 

« 

T%e  humble  Petition  of  several  Merchantiy  Ownert^  and  Matters  of 
Sh^Sj  Victuallers^  and  Material^men^  belonging  to  the  CUy  md 
Port  of  London. 

Shewethj 
Tu  AT  it  has  been  anciently  the  wisdom  of  the  kings  of  England,  yonr 
majest}''s  most  royal  progenitors,  so  to  provide  for  the  wealth  and 
good  of  commerce,  and  navigation,  as  to  give  it  all  encouragement, 
and  to  remove  all  obstructions  from  it,  your  wealth,  happiness,  and 
honour  much  consisting  in  it. 

And  more  particularly,  your  majesty's  most  royal  father  of  bless- 
ed memory,  in  the  year  163^,  taking  notice  of  some  differences,  con. 
cerning  prohibitions  then  arisen,  betwixt  his  majesty's  tiien  coorts  at 
Westminster,  and  his  majesty's  court  of  admiralty,  was  gimcioasly 
pleased  to  hear  them  himself  in  full  council,  and  upon  fiiU  debate 
thereof  had,  the  eighteenth  of  February,  163^,  propositions  for  ac 
comroodating  thereof  were  by  his  majesty  and  the  board  resolved 
upon,  and  upon  reading  thereof,  as  well  before  the  judges  of  hb  ma. 
jesty's  court  at  Westminster.hall,  as  before  the  judge  of  his  higfaness's 
said  court  of  admiralty,  and  his  attorney  general,  agreed  unto,  and 
subsign^  by  them  all,  in  his  majesty's  presence,  and  entered  ia  the 
council.book,  and  the  original  to  remain  in  the  council.chest,  a 
copy  of  which  order,  agreement,  and  propositions  is  hereunto  an. 
nexed. 

That  the  same  order,  so  made  by  your  majesties  said  royal  father, 
and  the  board,  and  agreed  unto,  and  subscribed  by  all  the  then  jud. 
ges  of  England,  did  very  much  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  navL 
gation  and  commerce  of  this  nation,  to  the  encouragement  both  of  the 
merchants  and  seamen,  to  the  credit  of  shipping,  with  the  material- 
men, to  the  furtherance  of  ship-masters,  and  building  of  ships,  the 
wooden  walls  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  keeping  a  right  understand. 
ing  abroad  ;  for  that  the  foreign  contracts  m&de  beyond  the  sea,  and 
the  matter  of  charter-parties  for  voyages,  all  ship-building,  repairing, 
victualling  of  ships,  mariners  wages,  and  other  matters  of  mere  admi. 
ralty,  did  from  thenceforth  proceed  in  their  due  course  in  the  said 
court  of  admiralty,  by  the  rule  of  the  civil  and  maritime  laws,  well 
known  abroad  as  well  as  here,  and  that  without  either  being  prohi. 
bited  or  interrupted :  By  which  encouragement,  an^  for  that  as  well 
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the  people  here,  as  foreigners,  had  speedy  justice  in  the  admiralty, 
by  one  common  rule,  well  known  to  them  all,  more  ships  were  build, 
ed,  freighted,  set  out  to  sea,  more  Toyages  and  returns  made,  com. 
merce  flourished,  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  increased,  and  his  late 
majesty's  customs  and  revenues  were  advanced. 

But  forasmuch  as  there  have  been  of  late  obstructions  arisen  by 
the  grant  of  prohibitions,  in  causes  of  charter-parties,  repairing  and 
building  of  ships,  mariners  wages,  and  other  the  causes  and  cases  so 
settled  as  aforesaid,  by  his  late  majesty  and  the  board,  with  the  con* 
sent  and  agreement  of  all  the  then  judges  ;  your  petitioners  do  sen. 
sibly  ^lerceive,  that  unless,  by  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  your  majesty, 
your  majesty's  court  of  admiralty  be  established  in  its  jurisdiction, 
that  it  may  minister  due  justice,  in  all  these  and  other  cases  of  admi. 
ralty,  without  being  prohibited,  or  obstructed,  the  building  of  ships 
will  be  discouraged,  the  material.men  will  not  trust  npon  the  credit  of 
the  ship,  fewer  voyages  to  sea  and  returns  from  thence  will  be  made, 
trade  and  a  right  understanding  abroad,  especially  since  all  such 
causes  and  matters  are  abroad  referred  to  the  admiralty,  will  decrease, 
and  your  majesty's  customs  be  lessened,and  ship-masters,  and  seamen, 
as  well  as  merchants  be  damaged,  and  much  more  inconveniences 
ensue  also. 

The  petitioners,  who  do  heartily,  upon  their  bended  knees,  bless 
God  for  your  majesty's  most  happy  and  glorious  restoration  to  your 
crowns  and  kingdoms,  and  do  humbly  and  devotedly  pray,  that  the 
same  may  flourish,  and  that  your  majesty  may  enjoy  a  long,  peace, 
able,  and  prosperous  reign,  do  humbly  submit  it  to  your  majesty's 
most  wise  and  prudent  consideration,  whether  your  majesty,  in  a  mat. 
ter  of  this  universal  concernment,  will  not  be  pleased,  upon  the  pe. 
rusal  of  the  said  order  annexed,  to  tread  in  your  majesty's  most  roy. 
al  father's  steps,  and  to  call  your  majesty's  judges,  or  such  others  as 
your  majesty  shall  hold  requisite  to  be  present,  at  your  majesty's 
council-board,  and  cause  the  said  former  order  to  be  renewed  and 
confirmed,  and  to  be  inviolably  observed,  that  your  majesty  will  in 
your  own  great  wisdom  do  therein,  for  the  good  of  your  kingdoms, 
commerce,  shipping,  and  navigation,  as  to  your  majesty  shall  seem 
requisite. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray. 
William  Batten,  William  Wilde,  Tho.  Gates, 

William  Penn,  James  Modyford,         Joshua  Waters, 

William  Rider,  Robert  Lant,  William  Clarke, 

Nicholas  Harlestone,  Gregory  Wescomb,  Robert  Wood, 
Lawrence  Moyer,  William  Wescomb,  George  Percy, 
Brian  Harrison,  Nicholas  Warren,        John  Frederick, 

Edward  Jonsou,  Richard  Lant,  Thomas  Bludwortfa, 

Daniel  Gates,  James  St.  Hill,  Thomas  Brodrick, 

John  Lainbery,  John  Marshal,  John  Bull, 

Thomas  White,  John  Harbin,  Richard  Wescomb, 

Thomas  Harman,         Philip  Paine,  John  Mascal, 

John  Casse,  William  Wpod,  David  Skinner, 

John  Prowd,  Nicholas  Bradley,         Thomas  Andrews, 

John  Swanley,  William  GreeO,  John  Lemkuele, 
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Lawrence  Blancart, 
Thomas  Bantry, 
Godfrey  Lee, 
John  Page, 
Christopher  Boone, 
Peter  Vandeput, 
John  Moone, 
Alexander  Bence, 
John  Soame, 
Charles  Michel, 
Nathaniel  Houldlngs, 
Peter  Leare, 
Richard  Ford, 
John  Jollife, 
Robert  Canning, 
John  Harris, 
Thomas  Warren, 
Joseph  Debins, 
Joseph  Campbel, 


Thomas  DaTies, 
William  Walker, 
Rich.  Adams, 
Robert  Ellis, 
Charles  Bennet, 
Edward  Lopegood, 
Nicholas  Meade, 
Samuel  Put, 
Thomas  Canham, 
Timothy  Alsop, 
Thomas  Tyte, 
Daniel  Ford, 
Robert  Hooker, 
Nicholas  Corsellis, 
Peter  Proby, 
Andrew  King, 
George  Smith, 
John  Diekens, 
William  Parker, 


John  Heath, 
Edward  Wambwel^ 
Anthony  NicholettSg 
Edward  Lewes, 
Thomas  Culling, 
Richard  David, 
James  Young, 
Nathaniel  Tenche, 
George  Maryet, 
Richard  Church, ^ft^ 
Nathaniel  Townsend^ 
Jacob  Wachter, 
Peter  Heninghook, 
Robert  Gale, 
Gerard  Weyman, 
•Nicholas  Skinner, 
Edward  Boufery, 
Michael  Godfrey^^ 
Andrew  West. 
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IN  A  LETTER  FROM  A  GENTLEMAN  TO  A 
PERSON  OF  QUALITYi 

SHEWING  THE 

f^ATURE,  USE*  AHD  BENEFIT,  of  TAXES  iw  this  KINGDOM^ 
AND  COMPABED  WITH  THE  IMPOSITIONS  OF  FOREIGN  STAISS; 

TOGETHER    WITH 

THEIR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TRADE  IN  TIME  OF  WAR. 

tiicensed^  Nov.  1 1 ,  1689.     London^  printed  for  A.  ChisweUy  of  Afl 
Bose  and  Crown  in  St.  PauVs  ChurdLyard.     1690. 

QuartO|  containing  thirty-four  pages* 
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The  PREFACE  to  the  READER. 


PON  the  receipt  of  the  following  letter,  concerning  the  natuvi 
of  taxes,  and  levying  of  money  upon  the  subject,  I  immediately  re* 
BoWed  to  commit  it  to  the  press,  as  conceiying  that  it  might  be  imttnu 
mental  towards  the  removal  of  that  popular  argument,  which  0M 
malecontents  of  the  age  are  so  industrious  to  instil  into  the  minds  of 
the  common  sort,  viz.  That  frequent  taxes  are  an  insnpportaWe 
grievance  and  oppression  to  the  nation  ;  and  this  by  so  much  tbejr 
the  more  successfully  propagate,  by  how  much  it  is  a  received  opinbMi 
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among  the  populace,  and  8nch  as,  eidier  for  want  of  parts,  or  not 
accustomed  to  serions  reflexions,  have  not  thoroughly  considered  this 
affair :  Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  this  vulgar  error  has  obtained 
so  general  a  consent  and  approbation,  that  it  needs  not  to  be  much 
inculcated.     This  the  disaffected  party  to  the  present  government  ar^ 
sufRciently  sensible  of,  and  therefore  are  not  unactive  in  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  an  untrutii,  which  has  the  advantage  of  making  a  deep 
impression  upon  such,  whose  biassed  and  prejudicate  Sentiments  reD« 
der  them  fit  objects  of  their  design.     Sed  dato^  Sf  non  concesso^  but 
supposing,  and  not  granting,  that  taxes  were  really  a  burden  to  the 
nation,  yet,  if  it  be  true,  that  e  malts  minimum^  of  two  evils  th^ 
least  is  to  be  chosen,  it  will  thence  follow,  that  it  is  better  for  the 
kingdom  to  have  purchased  its  redemption  from  popery  and  arbitrary 
power,  though  at  the  price  of  some  part  of  the  estates  and  fortunes 
of  the  subject,  rather  than  to  have  lost  all  at  one  throw  by  a  tyrannic 
cal  invasion  upon  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties.     I  presume^  that 
even  some  of  those  busy  agents,  who  sow  these  seeds  of  discord  and 
division  among  us,  would  have  been  content  to  have  bought  their 
safety  almost  at  any  rate,  whilst  the  storm  was  imminent;  and,* now 
that  it  is  happily  blown  over,  and  nothing  appears  at  present,  but  a 
Serene  sky  and  fair  weather,  why  should  they  either  endeavour  a  re* 
duction  both  of  themselves  and  others  to  their  former  danger  (to  whic^ 
their  turbulent  devices  do  immediately  tend)  or  strive  to  create  un« 
reasonable  dissatisfactions  against  so  just  an  expedient,  as  each  one'f 
discharging  a  few  pence  for  an  insurance  of  the  publick  peace,  and 
quiet  settlement  of  the  nation  ?  ,  , 

It  is,  surely,  very  unaccountable,  that  those  men,  who  discovered 
so  great  an  alacrity  and  forwardness  in  opposing  of  popish  tyranny 
and  arbitrary  power,  should  now  endeavour  to  inslave  us  under  tlw 
same  uneasy  yoke,  but  with  this  additional  aggravation  to  our  formev 
servitude,  that,  whereas  we  trere  then  allowed  some,  we  roust  novr 
make  brick  widiout  straw.  This  seems  so  wild  a  notion  of  obedience 
(the  result  of  the  passive  doctrine)  and  that  the  chief  wheel  in  that 
unaccountable  engine  of  absolute  sovereignty,  as  is  destnietive  of  all 
government,  inasmuch  as  it  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  present 
tation  and  common  interest  of  human  society.  But  these  murmuring^ 
seditious  spirits,  after  shamefully  retracting  from  their  early  ofliciousa 
ness,  in  their  encouragement  of  the  late  expedition  of  the  then  Prinof 
of  Orange,  are  not  content  with  a  complete  enjoyment  of  their  pro- 
perties, under  the  even  steerage  of  this  great  and  skilful  pilot,  who  so 
justly  manages  the  helm  of  the  present  government,  as  not  to  invade 
the  rights  of  any  man  ;  nor  yet  to  retain  their  particular  sentiments 
within  their  own  breasts,  but  they  must  needs  vest  and  divulge  them 
to  others,  by  which  they  become  the  publick  inc^iiaries  of  the  na^ 
tion.  But,  as  I  cannot  enough  admire  both  the  folly  and  ingratitude 
of  these  men,  who  strive  to  disseminate  so  poisonous  acoatagioo; 
So  have  I  not  room  left  for  wonder  and  surprise,  to  c^serve  divers 
innocent,  well-meaning  persons  so  unwarily  catched  and  infected  bjf 
it,  when,  not  many  months  ago,  their  lives,  religioB,  libaiiies,  aU 
vot.  IX.  I  i 
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that  was  dear  or  acceptable  unto  them,  lay  apparently  at  stake :  For, 
which,  I  pray,  do  they  account  the  more  advantageous  ?  Whether 
tfieir  properties  to  foe  infringed,  their  religion  violated,  their  laws 
subverted,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  they,  with  their  wives,  chil. 
dren,  and  relations,  to  be  exposed  to  the  fiery  trial  ?  Or  to  be  sea. 
sonably  freed  from  these  amazing  terrors,  ready  to  overwhelm  diem 
in  a  full  career,  when  they  received  a  signal  and  miraculous,  as  well 
as  a  gracious  deliverance,  and  that  as  much  above  their  hopes,  as  it 
has  since  appeared  to  be  beyond  their  desert  ? 

What  would  not  every  honest  man,  or  good  Christian,  have  given, 
at  that  time,  to  have  had  that  security  under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his 
own  fig-tree,  the  liberty  of  his  religion,  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  pro. 
perty,  and  an  equal  and  just  administration  of  the  laws,  which  be 
enjoys  under  the  benign  inilnence  and  protection  of  the  present  go- 
vernment? And  then,  with  what  face  can  he  deny  to  contribute  his 
respective  share  and  proportion,  not  only  to  the  assuring  of  his  own 
particular  right,  but  also  that  of  the  general  interest,  together  with 
what  is  infinitely  preferable  to  either,  the  Protestant  religion  in  the 
three  kingdoms  ? 

All  this,  and  much  more,  which  might  be  ofiered,  and  insisted  npoa 
(were  not  prolixity  improper  in  a  preface,  especially  to  so  small  a  dis« 
course,  as  is  that  of  the  following  letter)  seems  exceeding  reasonable 
upon  the  former  hypothesis,  if  taxes  were  really  a  burden  and  op. 
pression  to  the  nation  ;  which  the  following  sheets  do  abundantly 
evince  that  they  are  not,  by  shewing,  that  they  are  so  far  from  being 
a  diminution  of,  that  they  really  add  to  the  trade  and  riches  of  m 
state. 

This  the  author  has  fully  proved,  from  the  opulent  condition  of 
those  countries,  where  taxes  are  most  numerous;  and,  after  several 
copious  parallel  instances,  derived  from  foreign  monarchies  and  re» 
publicks,  shewing  their  great  advancement  by  taxes  and  frequent 
levies  upon  the  subject,  he  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the  practica. 
bleness,  as  well  as  equal  advantage  of  the  same  to  these  kingdoms. 
This  I  thought  to  be  of  such  seasonable  and  publick  importance,  in 
reference  to  the  present  state  of  affairs,  as  well  in  order  to' the  rectL 
fying  the  aforementioned  general  prejudice  and  mistake,  as  to  the 
silencing  of  all  intemperate  and  unreasonable  murmurers  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  grand  council  of  the  nation,  in  the  methods  taken 
for  a  supply  of  the  naval  and  land-forces,  that  I  thought  fit  to  usher 
it  into  publick  view,  as  considering  that,  if  these  men,  who  most  in* 
Teigh  against  taxes,  could  be  brought  to  believe,  that  they  naturally 
tend  to  the  advantage  and  interest  of  the  state,  and  do  really  condooe 
to  the  inrichtng  and  improvement  of  it,  they  must  needs  cease  from 
their  seditious  clamours  against,  and  satyrical  refiexions  upon  the  go. 
vemment,  in  this  respect:  And  that  this  would  not  be  the  sole  adran. 
tage  which  would  accrue  from  the  clearing  up  of  this  mistake,'  but 
that  all  honest  and  good  men  will  join  more  cordially  than  ever  ia 
their  unanimous  and  chearful  contributions  to  its  support,  when  thqr 
are  made  sensible,  that  not  only  the  common  duty  of  subjects  (th^ 
indispensable  obligation  of  a  perpetual  gratitude,  which  they  owe  to 
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their  deliYertr)  and  the  natural  instinct  of  seif.preserTation  ought  to 
quicken  and  excite  them  thereunto  ;  but,  besides  all  this,  that  they 
are  really  gainers  by  this  course,  and,  consequently,  what  they  eXm 
pend  upon  that  account  does,  after  a  due  circulation,  return  to  them 
with  a  considerable  improTement  and  augmentation. 

Worthy  Siry 

Pursuant  to  my  promise,  at  our  late  conference,  I  here  present  you 
with  a  short  Essay,  concerning  Taxes,  which  I  submit  to  your  private 
censure,  and  shall  not  limit  you  from  sending  it  to  the  press,  if,  ia 
your  opinion,  it  may  prove  serriceable  to  the  publick. 

That  tribute,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  customs,  taxes,  &c.  were  oru 
giually  a  mark  of  servitude,  is  evidenced  by  the  interrogatory  of  an 
infallible  author,  '  Of  whom  do  the  princes  of  the  earth  take  trL 
bute  ?' 

But,  as  government  became  more  humane,  the  savage  exaction 
upon  strangers,  was  less  rigid ;  and  the  Romans,  who  were  then 
masters  of  civil  government  in  the  world,  found  it  conducing  to  the 
establishment  of  that  overgrown,  and  prodigious  empire,  to  make 
every  part  of  their  conquest  easy  to  the  people,  and  that,  in  point  of 
taxes,  they  should  be  universally  equal,  which  seems  to  be  con. 
firmed  by  that  of  Augustus,  when  he  ordered  all  the  world  to  be 
taxed ;  wherein  we  find  no  exemption  of  a  Roman  above  others* 
They  were,  indeed,  invested  in  divers  other  privileges,  but,  in  the 
matter  of  taxes,  we  find  the  wisdom  of  that  empire  to  make  no  dis.' 
tinction  from  any  that  were  under  their  conquest  and  government.  ^ 

In  imitation  of  whose  equal  and  prudent  conduct,  all  succeeding 
governments  have  been  guided  in  tempering  of  their  conquests,  and 
not,  as  in  the  first  ages,  making  both  persons  and  estates  the  pur* 
chase  of  victory.  By  this  means,  civilities,  laws,  and  chris. 
tianity  have  been  propagated  in  the  world  with  that  advantageous 
success,  to  which  they  could  never  have  attained,  if  conquest  had 
been  pursued,  and  employed  as  in  former  ages,  in  all  the  inhuman 
acts  of  slavery,  violence,  and  rapine. 

The  Romans  were  the  first  we  read  of,  that  regularly  paid  their 
armies;  before  them,  the  Barbarians  might  sometimes  divide  the  spoil 
of  their  enemies,  and  othe^t  savage  ways  they  had,  to  satisfy  their 
herds  of  men,  but  no  exact  payments  were  in  use,  until  the  Ro« 
mans:  and,  for  the  maintenance  and  encouragement  of  so  good  a 
government,  they  imposed  taxes,  that  »o,  in  intervals  of  ptacel 
their  armies  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  committing  thi 
like  ravage,   they  did  in  times  of  war,  and  publick  hostility. 

They  soon  became  artists  in  taxing  tlie  people,  inventing  Ways  td 
bring  in  money.  That  of  Augustus  Caesar,  in  taxing  the  whole 
empire,  seemed  to  be  in  the  manner  of  a  poll  with  us.  There  was 
also  a  tribute  imposed  upon  passengers,  going  from  place  to  place^ 
and  a  custom  levied  upon  goods  and  merchandise. 

They  had  also  an  art  of  raising  money  from  aliens,  upon  the  account 
of  being  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Romans ;  and  many  other  ways 
and  devices  thev  had  to  advance  monev,  which,  if  duly  consider^ 
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was  the  eTiief,  if  not  only  reason,  wby  they  were  So  famed  lo  t&# 
world  for  good  government,  because  tiiat  they  paid  their  army  and 
ministers  of  state  so  well,  that  they  lay  not  under  the  temptation  of 
tiolence  or  bribery. 

I  shall  here  come  to  a  close,  in  relation  to  taxes  and  impositions, 
under  the  heathen  Roman  emperors ;  and  only,  in  order  to  the 
making  good  my  position,  that  taxes  arc  no  charge,  infer  from  this 
done  by  the  Romans,  that  it  was  none  in  their  days,  inasiBUch  as  it 
kept  the  people  from  violence,  and  rarage  of  the  soldiers,  and  tho 
worse  exactions  and  corruptions  of  civil  magistrates. 

We  will  now  make  an  enquiry  into  the  taxes  and  impositions  of 
Christian  princes,  and  then  compare  them  with  those  of  these  king, 
doms. 

First ^  Then  let  us  look  into  the  impositions  of  commonwealths. 
The  greatest  and  most  ancient  is  Venice.  None  will  say  that 
they  are  a  poor  state,  though  all  must  own  that  they  lie  under  hearj 
faxes,  insomuch  that  it  is  believed  in  those  countries,  that  tlM 
Christians  under  the  Turks  are  subject  to  less  impositions,  than  sach 
as  live  under  the  Venetians ;  where,  besides  great  customs  upon  mil 
merchandise,  they  pay  excise  for  every  bit  of  bread  and  meat,  naj^ 
for  the  ver}'  salt  they  eat ;  and,  after  all  this,  the  poorest  labourer 
pays  his  poll-money.  And  yet,  where  is  there  a  richer  people  I 
And  no  government,  either  Christian  or  heathen,  in  the  known  world 
of  such  antiquity,  and  without  charge,  though  pestered  with  contL 
Bual  wars,  at  one  time,  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  had  all  the 
Christian  princes  in  Europe  in  a  league  and  war  against  them,  eicept 
England. 

We  will  mention  the  next  commonwealth,  in  power  and  rkhoi^ 
flie  United  Provinces.  I  need  not  particularise  their  taxes ;  few  thero 
are  of  our  kingdoms,  but  know  them  ;  and  that  they  are  so  great, 
that  it  is  believed,  the  poorest  labouring  man  in  Holland  adds  to 
flieir  inirado  four  pounds  sterling  a  year,  so  great  is  the  excise  on 
every  thing  they  eat  or  drink ;  besides,  upon  the  occasion  of  any 
war,  it  is  usual  to  raise  the  fortieth  penny  upon  their  whole  estates  i 
yti  these  people  vie  with  all  nations,  in  matter  of  trade  and  riches ; 
and  it  is  matter  of  controversy,  which  of  the  two,  whether  they,  or 
Venice,  in  proportion  to  their  extents  of  land,  are  the  richer.  Thew 
of  Holland  out.do  them  in  their  common  people,  as  to  wealth  and 
coin.  Now,  then,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  taxes  there  do  no  harm, 
since  the  very  peasants,  bores  they  call  them,  are  so  rich,  as  fre. 
quently  to  give  a  tun  of  gold,  which  is  ten-thousand  poands  of  oar 
money,  in  portion  with  their  daughters. 

The  naming  of  these  two  commonwealths  may  serve  for  all  nnder 
that  distinction.  I  shall  now  come  to  taxes  under  monarchs.  To 
nominate  some  few,  as  instances  to  supply  the  rest,  I  will  begfai 
with  the  Empire,  where  taxes  are  generally  low,  and  consequendj 
the  people  poor ;  for  it  will  be  so,  as  I  shall  hereafter  demonstnrto^ 
wherever  the  rich  gentry  and  others  have  nothing  to  fetch  money  oat 
of  their  coffers,  but  their  own  ezpence,  by  which  the  commooallf 
can  have  little  opportunity  to  Improte  themselves. 
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Spain  follows  much  the  steps  of  the  Empire  in  their  taxes ;  and, 
although  there  are  numerous  causes  assigned  for  the  poTerty  of  that 
part  particularly,  under  the  name  of  Spain,  yet,  that  of  their  trregu» 
lar  and  uncertain  taxes  does  powerfully  contribute  to  the  indigent 
state  of  that  kingdom  ;  for  that  the  country  cannot  be  planted,  by 
reason  of  the  armies  living  upon  the  spoil  of  it,  not  haying  a  penny 
pay  for  six  months  together ;  by  which  means,  the  country  feels  littU 
ditference  from  the  conquest  of  their  enemies,  and  the  quartering  their 
own  forces. 

Portugal  is  more  craving  in  its  taxes,  impositions  being  heavy  on 
importations,  which  are  of  the  worst  sort,  yet  better  than  none ;  and, 
seeing  it  raises  a  considerable  revenue,  their  army  and  officers  of 
state  are  well  paid,  and  their  country  much  richer,  and  more  populoui 
than  Spain,  that  borders  upon  them. 

I  shall  put  a  period  to  that  part  of  my  discourse,  referring  to  the 
taxes  of  foreign  princes,  with  that  of  France,  which  is  rather  the 
abhorrence,  than  example  of  any  Christian  prince;  his  tyrannical 
impositions  being  grown  to  an  unlimited  exaction  upon  all  men,  both 
sacred  and  civil ;  and  yet  so,  if  the  barbarity  of  the  thing  could 
have  been  separated  from  the  effect,  those  unbounded  taxes  would 
not  have  impoverished  the  country;  if  the  money  had  not  been  spent 
out  of  his  own  dominions  in  foreign  conquests,  which  rarely  prov^ 
beneficial  to  tlie  country  that  invades. 

If  we  consider  France,  in  the  beginning  of  their  invasions  on  their 
neighbours,  we  shall  find  them  not  so  rich  as  they  were  seven  years 
after,  notwithstanding  that  great  part  of  their  taxes  were  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom  to  raise  men,  and  more  spent  in  paying  the  army  in  the 
enemy's  country,  and  buying  of  towns.  Now,  at  first  Tiew,  this 
may  seem  strange  and  unaccountable,  that  impositions  upon  a  people, 
and  a  great  part  of  them  carried  out  of  their  country,  should  make 
them  thrive:  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  seeming  paradox,  it  is  a  cer. 
tain  truth,  as,  in  the  sequel  of  the  discourse,  will  be  fully  evident. 
And,  that  France  might  have  managed  a  war  with  all  Europe,  and  not 
have  beggared  the  kingdom,  as  now  it  is,  if  they  had  not  destroyed 
it  by  their  fierce  persecution  of  the  Hugonots ;  for  that  has  evidently 
been  the  ruin  of  that  kingdom.  Whereas,  had  the  French  Protest. 
ants  been  encouraged  and  maintained  in  their  rights  and  religion,  they 
would  have  been  their  best  and  most  loyal  men,  both  in  peace  and 
war  :  for  so  they  proved  in  the  minority  of  this  king,  in  the  general 
defection  of  France;  and,  had  they  been  now  possessed  of  their  rel{. 
gion  and  rights  of  France,  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  had  not  so  easily 
commanded  the  seas,  most  of  the  French  seamen  being  of  that  pro. 
fession. 

We  now  come  to  compare  the  taxes  of  these  kingdoms  with  diose 
of  foreign  princes ;  and,  to  save  multiplying  of  words,  will  reduce 
all  under  two  heads : 

First^  The  laws  and  manner  of  imposing  taxes  upon  their  subjects: 
and, 

Secondly^  The  quantum  and  duration  of  such  taxes, 
for  the  first,  The  laws  and  manner  of  imposing  tax»s :  That  iiiM 
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dificrent  as  the  climates  which  they  are  under.  I  shall  not  trouble 
myself,  or  the  reader,  with  naming  of  all  the  kingdoms  In  Europe, 
but  shall  only  instance  some  of  the  most  considerable;  in  order 
whereunto,  I  shall  begin  with  Germany,  the  impositions  of  which 
country  may  be  brought  under  two  heads :  That  of  the  tenure  and 
obligation  of  the  princes,  nqbility,  and  free  cities,  to  furnish  a  cer. 
tain  number  of  men  in  the  wars  against  the  Turk. 

The  second,  By  levying  money  in  the  dyets,  neither  of  which,  if 
compared  with  those  of  England,  can  be  thought  easy.  That  of  fur- 
nishing men  is  little  better  than  tyrannical  in  the  lords  and  nobles, 
who  arbitrarily  force  their  tenants,  and  perhaps  neighbours,  to  com. 
pleat  their  numbers,  without  any  relief  in  the  greatest  abuse,  having 
none  to  make  complaint  or  application  to,  to  redress  their  grievances 
and  violent  usage.  Then,  for  their  dyets,  they  are  so  few  for  the 
commonalty,  and  so  much  influenced  and  overpowered  by  the  pre- 
dominant interest  of  their  grandees,  that  the  impositions  can  hardly 
be  laid  with  any  equal  or  just  regard  to,  or  right  consideration  of  the 
poor. 

Taxes  in  Spain  are  yet  more  arbitrarily  imposed,  the  people  bar* 
ing  no  vote  there,  but  all  the  duties  laid  in  effect  by  the  king  and 
his  council.  In  some  cases  they  will  advise  with  the  nobility  and 
other  communities,  but  it  is  no  more  than  mere  compliment,  or  matter 
of  form  ;  for,  whatsoever  the  king  and  council  enact,  that  they  must 
acquiesce  and  agree  to ;  and  the  truth  is,  it  appears  so  by  their  irre. 
gnlar,  vexatious,  and  yet  most  unprofitable  way  of  taxes,  in  which 
they  are  much  short  and  inferior  to  any  government  in  Europe. 

France  makes  a  fair  shew  to  the  people,  and  jet  makes  a  better 
market  for  the  king.  He  imposes  duties  under  the  pretence  of  the 
parliaments  of  each  province  laying  it  on  the  people;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  only  the  king's  word  that  makes  the  ordinance  of 
parliament ;  not  as  here  in  England,  where  it  comes  last  to  the  king, 
for  the  royal  assent:  But  there  the  king  sends  the  parliament  word, 
that  he  will  have  so  much  money ;  and  all  the  favour,  that  they  can 
obtain  from  him,  is,  to  place  it  on  such  commodities,  or  ways,  as 
they  think  most  expedient. 

And  it  is  not  unworthy  observation  to  remark,  that  these  parlia, 
ments  of  France  are,  in  effect,  no  more  than  courts  of  judicature, 
in  matters  of  right,  betwixt  man  and  man,  hearing  and  judging 
causes,  and  their  places  bought  from  the  king,  not  elected  by  the 
people.  So  that,  from  such  parliaments,  nothing  can  be  expected 
but  the  king's  dictates. 

Tlie  great  Duke  of  IMuscovy  is  above  all  tyrannical  in  his  impost, 
tions,  charging  on  the  subject  what  he  pleases ;  and  yet,  which  is 
more  oppressive  to  his  people,  forestalls  the  chief  commodities  of 
the  kingdom,  or  what  comes  from  others,  and  sets  what  price  he 
thinks  fit  upon  them,  by  which  he  destroys  his  own  merchants  and 
dealers ;  and  where  other  kings  make  themselves,  and  their  subjects, 
rich,  by  raising  money  on  thorn,  he  makes  himself  poor,  and  his 
subjects  miserable  slaves,  barring  them  of  all  industry,  by  shutting 
them  out  from  trade,  and  agreeably  to  such  oppressions,  his  tasl 
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dominions  are  thinly  planted,  and  poor  to  a  prodigy ;  am},  had  they 
the  liberty  of  seeing  other  countries,  he  would  yet  have  a  smaller 
stock  of  inhabitants ;  but  he  keeps  what  he  has,  by  making  it  death 
for  all  the  kindred  of  such  as  go  out  of  his  dominions,  without  hit 
license  and  permission. 

Next  to  him,  in  arbitrary  impositions,  is  the  Duke  of  Florence, 
who  is  not  bounded  in  his  taxes,  and  likewise  ingrosses  several  trades, 
and  sets  what  price  he  pleases,  upon  his  own  commodities ;  by  which 
his  country  would  also  be  made  poor,  but  that  he  has  the  opportunity, 
of  other  helps,  which  the  Great  Duke  of  Muscovy  is  not  assisted 
with,  viz.  a  country  placed  in  the  garden  of  the  world ;  and,  by  his 
making  Leghorn  a  free  port,  made  it  the  center  of  trade,  and  by 
that,  got  the  start  of  all  princes  ill  Europe. 

The  kingdom  of  Sweden  has  many  advantages  of  raising  money, 
from  the  country,  rather  than  people,  and  yet  they  are  not  exempt 
from  taxes  ;  all  which  contributes  to  the  enriching  of  that  kingdom, 
which  has  little  of  arts  or  trade  to  improve  it,  only  that  which  nature 
produces;  and  she  indeed  has  been  liberal  to  that  great  kingdom,  in 
mines  of  all  sorts,  though  least  of  gold  or  silver ;  but  abounds  in 
copper,  tin,  iron,  &c.  of  all  which,  the  king  has  a  tenth,  as  also  of 
cattle  and  corn  ;  he  has  likewise  the  vast  demesns  of  bishops  and 
church.lands,  out  of  which  he  only  allows  a  small  competency  to  his 
own  bishops,  and  after  all  this,  he  has  liberty,  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  to  raise  money  on  the  subject,  in  case  of  war. 

The  King  of  Poland  is  restrained,  and  can  do  nothing,  but  by  the 
decree  of  the  dyet ;  yet  has,  by  that,  power,  upon  occasion  of  sud^ 
den  streights  and  emergencies  in  war,  to  raise  money  upon  th^ 
people,  by  his  own  command,  without  assembling  the  dyet. 

Denmark  has  a  provision  for  its  support,  above  any  kingdom  in 
Europe,  God  Almighty  having,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  particular  pro* 
vidence,  supplied  that  kingdom,  out  of  its  own  production,  seeing 
there  is  little  in  it,  either  of  arts  or  nature. 

The  toll  of  the  Sound  is  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  crown, 
and,  as  before^mentioned,  such  as  no  prince  in  Europe  has  the  like, 
for  that,  in  all  other  kingdoms,  taxes  are  raised  on  themselves;  but 
this  of  the  toll  from  ships,  passing  the  Sound,  is  from  strangers  that 
only  pass  by  his  country,  and  cannot  reimburse  themselves  there : 
Whereas  duties  imposed  on  foreigners,  that  bring  in  their  commo. 
dittes  to  another  country,  is  no  more,  than  lading  it  on  themselves, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  they  make  foreigners  the  first  coUec 
tors  of  it. 

The  other  duties  on  Denmark  are  not  considerable ;  that  on  cattle, 
which  they  sell  in  Germany,  is  of  most  value ;  as  their  intrado  is  not 
great,  so  is  their  country  poor. 

I  need  not  mention  the  manner  of  laying  taxes  in  commonwealths  ; 
it  is  always  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  who  are  too  apt  to  cen- 
sure their  representatives,  if  they  give  not  satisfaction  to  the  popu. 
lace. 

And,  notwithstanding  that  of  Venice  is  aristocratical,  jet  hare 
they  such  numbers  in  their  senate,  that  no  tax  can  be  laid,  but  for  th^  • 
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ffood  of  the  commonwealth,  there  being,  at  least,  two-thouBaiid  fire, 
hundred  gentlemen  of  Venice,  which  are  all  the  senate;  and  altlioiigh 
many  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  wars,  and  foreign  employmentfl^ 
yet  there  can  never  be  less,  if  but  one  quarter  of  them,  than  our 
great  council  the  parliament. 

Thus  I  have  given  but  a  succinct  account  of  the  nature  and  impo. 
sitions  of  taxes  in  foreign  kingdoms,  which  now  in  as  few  words  let 
us  compare  ours  with,  and  we  shall  see  how  happy  a  people  we  are 
above  the  best  of  our  neighbours. 

And  first,  let  us  consider  who  it  is  that  lay  impositions  upon  us  ; 
It  is  men  chose  by  ourselves. 

The  difference  indeed  is  great,  in  the  modus  of  our  taxes  from 
other  kingdoms,  and  also  in  the  use  of  them.  For  the  iitocb#  in 
other  kingdoms,  they  generally  consider  only  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
that  impositions  may  not  touch  or  affect  them,  and  care  not  how  in. 
Supportable  or  grievous  they  are  to  the  commonalty  :  but  with  us  the 
taxes  reach  every  man  in  proportion  to  his  quality  and  expence. 

In  other  kingdoms  they  place  taxes  only  to  raise  money,  and  haTe 
no  regard  to  the  trade  of  their  kingdoms,  that  so  their  taxes  may  not 
prejudice  their  commerce.  But  in  England,  care  is  always  had,  that 
impositions  may  not  impede  our  trade  and  manufactories. 

Now,  as  to  the  use  and  employment  of  taxes  in  other  kingdoms, 
they  also  differ  much  from  ours. 

In  some  kingdoms  they  are  imposed  to  inslaye  the  people,  and  keep 
them  poor,  as  in  Muscovy  ;  in  other  parts  taxes  are  laid  to  Inrich 
the  nobility,  as  in  Poland  3  in  others,  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  prince, 
as  in  Florence. 

Whereas  none  of  these  uses  take  up  our  taxes ;  they  are  with  great 
care  and  caution  laid  out,  and  by  the  same  law  that  raises  them,  ap« 
propriated  for  a  particular  service,  and  last  no  longer  upon  the  peo. 
pie,  than  the  necessity  of  the  nation  requires  ;  for  that  we  nerer  hare 
money  raised,  but  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  though,  as  I  shall 
shew  in  the  close  of  this  discourse,  it  would  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  the  kingdom,  if  there  were  more  taxes  raised,  and  these  assigned 
to  publick  uses  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 

I  shall  now  come  to  the  chief  design  of  this  discourse,  which  is,  to 
demonstrate,  that  taxes  are  no  charge  eitiier  to  the  kingdom  in  gene^ 
ral,  or  to  particular  persons  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  again  to  dl. 

But  to  render  this  matter  the  more  plain  and  intelligible,  I  shall 
proceed  after  the  following  method  : 

I.  Shew  who  in  the  kingdom  pay  the  greatest  part  of  the  taxes. 

II.  What  use  is  made  of  these  taxes ;  and  how  they  circulate  iq 
the  kingdom. 

III.  How  trade  is  improved  by  taxes. 

IV.  That  the  poor  are  employed  by  them, 

y.  That  a  set  of  men,  of  no  use  in  the  kingdom,  are  by  taxes 
made  profitable  in  the  commonwealth. 

VI.  That  taxes,  especially  when  trade  is  stopped  by  war,  is  tlio 
only  remedy  to  keep  the  tracing  i^nd  mechanick  hands  of  the  king^ 
dpm  employed. 
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VII.  That  taxes  will  inrich  the  nation,  and  disperse  in  it  as  muoh 
treasure,  when  there  is  no  foreign  trade,  as  when  it  is  open. 

To  begin  then  with  the  first  head,  who  it  is  that  pay  most  Of  the 
taxes :  they  are  the  worst  members  in  the  commonwealth,  viz,  the 
extravagant  and  debauched.  The  greatest  duties  are,  or  should  bei 
laid  upon  commodities  for  pleasure  and  sumptuousness,  as  silks,  gold 
and  silver  lace,  &c.  Now  these  are  wore  in  the  greatest  excess,  bjT 
the  extravagant  of  the  kingdom,  both  men  and  women.  A  debaucha^ 
shall  spend  more  out  of  an  estate  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  thao 
a  regular  man  will  from  the  annual  income  of  five  times  that  proper, 
tion  ;  and  a  miss  lay  out  more  on  deaths,  than  a  countess.  So  in  the 
excess  to  indulge  the  belly,  as  well  as  providing  for  the  back.  The 
vast  consumption  of  wines  and  strong  liquors  is  by  this  sort  of  men-; 
nay,  the  poorest  debauch,  that  can  rise  no  higher  than  to  beer  and 
tobacco,  pays  ten  times  as  much  in  the  year,  in  proportion  to  his 
income,  as  the  greatest  peer.  It  will  hardly  gain  belief,  that  there 
arc  many  of  the  meaner  people,  labourers  and  meohanicks,  that  by 
their  expence,  when  they  are,  as  too  many  be,  extravagant,  pay  to 
the  pubiick  taxes,  above  one  tenth  of  their  dieiily  profit :  As,  sup^ 
posing  that  a  labouring  man  may  earn  sixteen  pounds  a  year,  he  will 
expend,  though  not  very  extraordinarily  profuse,  one  half  of  it  ia 
drink  and  tobacco,  upon  which,  the  duty  of  customs  and  excise  Is, 
at  least,  two  pounds  of  the  eight,  which  he  lays  out  in  idleexpenceSf 
Now,  it  would  be  vehemently  decried  and  exclaimed  against,  as  the 
greatest  oppression  upon  the  poor  imaginable,  if  by  a  poll  or  land- 
tax,  this  man,  that  virtually  pays  forty  shillings,  should  actually^ 
and  above-board,  pay  so  many  pence  in  the  year. 

Thus  we  see,  that  most  of  the  duties  and  impositions  on  the  king^ 
dom  light  upon  such  as  do  least  good  with  their  substance  ;  and  since 
they  imprudently  fling  it  away  upon  their  extravagancies,  it  is  cer^ 
tainly  a  benefit  to  the  kingdom,  that  there  are  taxes,  to  catch  soma. 
thing  out  of  it,  for  the  improvement  of  better  disposed  men ;  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  paragraph. 

The  second  particular  is,  what  use  is  made  of  these  taxes ;  and  hoir 
they  circulate  in  the  kingdom.  In  order  to  which,  there  are  but 
two  ways,  in  which  they  are  employed ;  one  is  for  the  king's  court, 
the  other  for  provisions  of  war,  in  the  maintenance  of  naval  and  land 
forces.  Now,  both  these  are  as  well  the  employment  of  trade  and 
artisans,  as  they  resolve  into  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  pubiick  peace.  There  is  no  money  which  circiu 
lates  so  fast,  as  that  which  comes  into  the  hands  of  seamen  and  soU 
diers.  Other  men,  that  get  money,  frequently  lay  it  up,  and  so  it 
becomes  of  no  use  or  benefit  in  the  kingdom :  but  men,  that  live  by 
their  pay,  generally  spend  it  faster  than  it  comes  in,  by  which  meani 
the  money  of  the  kingdom,  like  the  blood  in  the  veins,  has  its  regu. 
lar,  circular  motion,  and  every  member  of  the  body  is  warmed  and 
refreshed  by  it,  which  gives  life  and  motion  in  the  whole.  And 
this,  [  presume,  this  second  instance  of  the  use  of  taxes  proves, 
that  they  are  of  advantage  and  profit  to  the  kingdom. 

Thirdly,  How  trade  is  imprpved  by  taxes.     Upon  this  head,  there 
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is  much  to  be  said ;  and,  first,  it  will  be  requisite  to  say  soraeiliiiig  of 
the  nature  of  trade,  how  it  affects  the  kingdom;  for  that  trade  maf 
in  some  cases  prejudice  a  nation,  and  make  it  poor ;  as  the  trade  of 
Spain  does  that  kingdom.  Trade  may  also  effeminate  and  debaach  a 
country,  as  it  does  Italy. 

Now,  it  is  certain,  that  we  are  not  free  from  both  these  publick 
mischiefs  and  inconveniences  in  England ;  though  our  fortune  is  lach^ 
that  being  islanders,  and  masters  of  one  commodity,  which  no  king* 
dom  has  in  that  perfection  as  ourselves,  which  is  wool,  that  liath  pot 
our  people  upon  manufactories,  which  is  the  treasure  of  this  natioii^ 
and  keeps  our  exports  to  a  balance  with  our  imports;  otherwiaey 
this  kingdom  would  have  been  as  poor  as  Spain,  and  as  effsiuiiate  as 
Italy ;  but  the  employment  of  our  milder  sort  in  manofactoriea  aft 
home,  and  the  more  robust,  at  sea  abroad,  keeps  us  a  people  in 
action,  and  so  preserved  from  the  luxury  and  effeminateness  of  Italy^ 
and  the  poverty  of  Spain.  I  need  not  spend  time  to  prove  how  Uar 
we  are  tainted  with  the  mischiefs  before-mentioned.  Our  trade  with 
France,  in  all  ages  past,  suil&ciently  proves,  that  a  kingdom  may  be 
made  poor  by  trade ;  as  we  should  have  been  by  the  vast  treasore^ 
their  linnens,  wine,  silks,  toys,  and  salt,  drew  from  this  kingdom,  if 
our  other  commerce  in  the  world,  had  not  balanced  aur  lost 
there.  i 

Nor  are  we  free  from  the  effeminateness  of  Italy,  which  I  iakm  ta 
be  the  returns  of  our  gentry's  travels ;  a  mischief  to  be  lameated^ 
rather  than  expected  a  reformation  of,  since  we  are  arrived  to  tint 
height  of  vanity,  as  to  think  that  man  not  accomplished,  who  it  nat 
become  master  of  the  delicacies  of  Italy,  and  extravagant  modes  of 
France. 

But  to  return  to  my  province,  how  trade  is  improved  by  tazet^ 
For  the  proof  of  which  assertion,  it  seems  plain,  that  some  trade 
may  impair  a  kingdom,  and  such  taxes  and  impositions  may  abate^ 
by  imposing  such  duties  as  they  cannot  bear.  So  far  thee  H  will  be 
allowed,  that  they  improve  trade,  as  we  commonly  say,  saving  is 
gain  :  So,  if  we  keep  out  a  destructive  trade  by  duties,  we  may  aU  - 
low  that  an  improvement  of  our  own. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  matter :  taxes  improve  trade,  by  em* 
ploying  numbers  of  idle  men  in  naval  and  land.service,  that  weald  - 
otherwise  be  of  no  use,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  pest  and  chaige  to 
the  commonwealth.  We  seldom  see  any  inlistcd  into  the  army,  that 
are  men  of  industry,  or  labour;  such  persons  are  the  wens  and  es* 
crescencies  of  the  commonwealth,  that  deform,  but  not  streagtiieis 
the  body ;  and  these  being  paid  by  the  taxes  of  another  sort  of  crou 
tures,  as,  before  I  mentioned,  are  of  no  use  in  the  state,  bat  ta 
throw  abroad  the  treasure  left  them  by  their  fathers,  is  virtually  an 
improvement  of  trade ;  for  that  all,  like  the  rivers  in  tiie  sea,  terminata 
in  the  hands  of  industry  and  trades.  And,  perhaps,  tf  duly  considered^ 
more  men,  and  with  more  certain  profit,  make  voyages  within  this  islaad 
upon  this  fund,  than  there  do  to  most  of  our  foreign  trades.  And  ia 
this  place  I  must  touch  again  upon  the  nature  of  trade,  to  shew  tha| 
private  hands  may  raise  their  fortunes  by  a  trade,  that  may  yet  be  a 
loss  to  a  kingdom,  as  in  that  of  France,  already  insisted   opao^ 
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many,  I  was  like  to  say,  too  many,  bare  acquired  great  estates  by« 
Now,  all  the  hands,  employed  in  that  trade,  were  no  better  than  rob« 
bers  of  the  kingdom,  in  carrying  away  our  treasure,  as  we  use  the 
Moors,  giving  us  gold  for  glass  beads. 

There  is  another  sort  of  trade,  that,  though  it  may  not  immedi. 
ately  carry  away  any  of  the  stock  of  the  kingdom,  yet  it  does  hurt  ia 
taking  off  hands,  that  might  be  employed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
kingdom.  Now,  in  both  these,  the  trade  of  taxes,  for  so  I  will  call  it 
for  the  future,  has  the  advantage,  for  that  it  carries  nothing  out  of  the 
kingdom,  nor  yet  takes  off  hands  that  would  be  better  employed 
but,  on  the  contrary,  takes  away  the  disease  of  the  country,  idlers, 
and  makes  them  at  least  so  profitable,  as  to  spend  money,  which  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do,  if  the  publick  revenue  were  not  their 
stock. 

Fourthly,  The  poor  are  employed  by  taxes,  and  are,  by  that 
means,  taken  off  from  being  a  charge  to  the  kingdom.  Many  men 
of  broken  fortunes  are  brought  into  the  hospital  of  the  revenue,  which 
may  be  so  accounted,  since  it  is  generally  filled  with  persons  that  are 
reduced  to  such  necessities,  as  qualify  them  for  charity. 

This  is  one  way,  that  taxes  employ  the  poor,  but  not  the  main 
thing  I  mean  ;  which  is,   that  the  trade  of  taxes  employs  the  poor . 
artisans  and  mechanicks,  and  that  in  a  greater  measure  than  our 
Virginia  and  plantation-trade,  we,  with  so  little  reason,  so  much  boast 
of,  in  these  kingdoms. 

By  the  observations  I  have  always  made  in  my  traversing  the 
world,  I  find,  that  those  parts  have  been  most  opulent,  and  the  people 
safest,  that  filled  their  own  hives,  and  kept  their  swarms  at  home. 
That  little  commonwealth  of  Lucca  to  me  seems  a  pattern  for  all  the 
princes  of  Europe,  and  is  as  practicable  in  the  greatest  dominions,  as 
that  little  spot,  whose  land  and  cities,  having  Lucca  joined  to  it, 
are  all  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  six  or  seven  miles  square; 
yet  in  that  compass  they  are  able  to  raise  about  twenty-thousand 
horse  and  foot :  a  thing  almost  incredible,  but  known  by  all  that 
have  travelled  that  way,  and  were  curious  into  such  enquiries. 

These  people  are  of  wonderful  industry,  and  inrich  themselves  by 
their  manufactories,  which  they  go  not  abroad  to  seek  a  market  for, 
but  mind,  their  work  at  home,  and  so  become  more  considerable, 
than  those  that  spend  their  time  in  travels ;  being,  by  their  settled 
living,  able  to  afford  their  commodities  they  make,  cheaper  than  the 
Genoese  and  Florentines,  their  neighbours. 

When  I  see  in  foreign  parts,  how  rich  and  powerful  a  little 
seigniory,  commonwealth,  or  state,  is  made  by  husbanding  their  people, 
I  often  lament  the  misfortunes  of  my  native  country,  that  might  cer- 
tainly abound  with  the  greatest,  and  most  formidable  people  in  Eu« 
rope,  if  they  followed  their  steps.  I  have  taken  up  some  of  your 
time  in  this  discourse  of  trade,  which  may  seem  foreign  to  my  subject 
of  taxes  ;  yet  I  must  be  obliged  to  do  it  in  all  my  future  arguments, 
because  taxes  both  arise  out  of  trade,  ^nd  maintain  trade» 

To  return  then  to  where  I  left  off.  That  the  poor  are  employed  by 
(hem  in  their  several  occupations.    How  many  thousands  of  trader 
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nien  have  we,  that  are  supported  by  our  land  and  sea  forees,  whidi 
could  have  no  vent  for  their  commodities,  if  they  were  not  taken  atC 
at  home?  Saddles,  bridles,  swords,  guns,  &c.  have  no  foreign  mar, 
ket,  yet  they  employ  thousands  of  hands,  who  are  paid  by  taxes* 

Fifthly,  There  is  a  set  of  men,  who,  like  rats  in  a  cieling,  lire 
upon  prey,  and  do  no  good  in  a  commonwealth,  which  these  taxea 
ferret  out  of  their  holes ;  those  impositions,  I  mean,  which  our 
parliament  has,  with  great  wisdom,  now  laid  on  stocks  by  poll;  for 
nothing  but  land-taxes  will  reach  usurers  and  misers,  who  spend 
nothing  but  for  the  supply  of  the  necessities  of  nature.  Now  thes^ 
men  are  the  moths  of  the  country,  It  being  more  mischievous  to  thm 
kingdom  in  general  to  hoard  up  money,  than  for  robbers  to  takt 
it  by  force;  and,  though  the  law  protects  these  silent  thieves,  yet  thejf 
are  real  criminals,  that  lock  up  the  tools  of  the  industrious,  many 
iuffering  through  want,  that  could  be  profitable  both  to  theroselvei 
and  others,  had  they  but  money  to  set  them  at  work.  Usurers  are^ 
by  too  many,  thought  a  vermin  in  the  commonwealth ;  I  cannot  but 
have  a  better  opinion  of  them,  and  think  that  the  pest  and  plague 
of  the  nation  is  a  sort  of  pious  extortioners,  who  declaim  agaiiut 
usury  as  unlawful  gain,  but  will  buy  for  half  value  any  thing  they  can 
meet  with  from  a  person  in  extremity ;  and,  next  unto  these,  are  sudi 
as  adore  their  bags,  and  will,  upon  no  terms,  part  with  these  deities; 
their  bags  are  no  thoroughfair,  only  a  way  in,  but  none  out.  These 
men  are,  by  taxes  made,  against  their  wills,  small  benefactors  to 
their  country,  and  it  were  to  be  wished,  tliat  our  great  and  wise 
council  of  the  nation  would  yet  pursue  them  farther,  and  lay  a  double 
imposition  upon  money  locked  up  in  chests,  more  than  what  is  out 
at  usury,  which,  being  employed,  is  on  the  duty  it  was  made  for; 
but  the  other  is  in  captivity,  and  the  paltroon  should  be  punished  for 
bis  cruelty. 

Sixihlji/^  Taxes,  especially  in  time  of  war,  are  the  only  preser. 
vatioii  of  all  men  employed  in  trades  and  manufactories;  and,  per- 
haps, not  much  inferior  to  foreign  trade,  if,  in  all  respects,  considered; 
for,  as  to  what  is  spent  in  the  kingdom.  If  it  bring  nothing  In,  yet  it 
carries  nothing  out ;  and  so  far  the  taxes  are  profitable,  in  that  the 
kingdom  is  not  the  poorer  for  money  so  raised,  and  so  spent;  and,  iu 
times  of  war,  and  prohibition  of  trade  abroad,  if  money^  were  net 
raised  by  taxes,  and  that  employed  amongst  our  mechanicks  and 
manufactories,  men  would  be  forced  to  seek  their  bread  abroad,  and 
the  loss  of  men  is  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall  a  kingdom. 
The  practice  of  the  Dutch,  in  burning  their  spices  when  they  have 
such  quantities  as  would  lower  the  price,  might  be  something  in  dL 
rection  in  this  case,  and  seems  a  better  government  to  employ  all 
our  hands  in  time  of  war,  as  fully  in  their  manufactories,  as  ever 
they  were  in  a  free  trade,  though,  when  they  were  made,  they  were 
burnt,  it  being  of  dangerous  consequence  to  discontinue  trade^ 
Then>  is  no  adjourning  labour  ;  and  mechanical  arts,  in  a  few  months, 
will  either  lose  the  men,  or  they  their  trade  by  some  other  course  ^ 
life. 
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SevtHtld^^  That  taxes  make  the  kingdom  rich,  and,  in  time  of 
war,  disperse  as  much  money  in  the  nation,  as  trade  does  in  time  of 
peace. 

Here  I  must  touch  again  upon  trade,  and  enquire  what  trade  bringt 
us  in  bullion,  gold,  or  coin,  for  we  hare  some  of  all,  though,  conw 
sidering  the  value  of  our  native  commodities,  it  is  wonderful  that  w« 
should  have  so  little ;  and  that  .of  those  numerous  trades  which  our 
navigation  intitles  us  to,  that  we  should,  by  carrying  in  our  ships 
our  own  manufactories,  out  of  all  those  advantages  add  so  little  to 
the  treasure  of  the  kingdom,  and  bring  home  no  bullion  but  by  our 
trade  to  Spain,  and  some  little  from  the  Lievant,  our  Guiney  trade^ 
and,  for  some  years  past,  buccaniers  in  the  West-Indies.  But  thaf^ 
which  is  our  best  fund,  is  the  trade  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  former 
is  made  considerable  to  us  by  our  East-India  commodities,  which 
fetch  from  Spain  more  than  we  send  out  in  specie,  though  some  beliert 
the  East-India  company  does  us  hurt,  by  carrying  out  the  gold  of  th* 
kingdom. 

Now  then,  if  the  greatest  part  of  our  trade  consists  in  bringing  ui 
commodity  for  commodity,  then  all  the  benefit  of  that  trade  is,  that 
it  gives  employment  to  our  common  people  in  their  mechanick  arts; 
and,  if  we  can  do  that  by  our  own  ex  pence  at  home,  it  is  more  th* 
profit  of  the  kingdom,  than  by  sending  them  abroad;  for  that  wo 
avoid  the  hazard  of  the  sea,  and  other  accidents  abroad.  It  seens 
then,  that  taxes  do  that,  since  they  issue  forth  money  for  payment  of 
our  artisans  and  mechanicks,  that  are  employed  in  making  con* 
modities  for  our  own  use,  and  at  the  same  time  enough  for  that 
foreign  trade,  which  furnishes  us  with  bullion;  and  by  that  it  ap^ 
pears  that  we  are  much  greater  gainers  by  the  trade  of  taxes,  than 
by  all  our  foreign  trade,  which  brings  in  nothing  but  commodity  for 
our  own  expence.  We  see  that  the  care  of  our  parliament  is,  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  to  encourage 
that  commerce,  which  brings  us  in  money  for  our  own.  This,  then^ 
is  the  surest  trade,  I  know  for  that  purpose,  of  laying  such  impo. 
sitions  as  may  fetch  out  the  misers  hoards,  which  are  as  remote  and 
foreign  to  the  employments  of  the  kingdom,  as  those  in  the  mines  ai 
the  Indies ;  and  I  know  no  difference  betwixt  bringing  treasure  out  of 
an  iron  chest  by  a  good  law,  and  plowing  the  seas,  by  long  and 
dangerous  voyages ;  only  the  advantage  seems  greater,  by  getting 
it  from  an  enemy  at  home,  than  a  friend  abroad.  But  undoubted  it 
is,  that  the  kingdom  is  as  much  increased  in  its  common  stock,  as  is 
brought  out  from  the  moneyed  men.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of 
a  letter  io  evince,  what  I  am  morally  sure  of,  that  the  poll  and  land. 
taxes,  passed  this  last  session,  have  actually  brought  into  the  bank  of 
trade,  more  ready  money  than  came  into  the  kingdom,  during  the  lato 
king's  unhappy  reign ;  and  it  is  a  vulgar  error,  to  believe  tiiat  taxes, 
even  to  the  meanest  man,  is  a  charge,  for  that  his  mite  is,  with  iiu 
crease,  returned  by  the  expence  of  that,  which  would  never  have 
seen  day,  but  by  tiie  force  of  a  law;  so  that  publick  taxes,  expended 
in  our  own  country,  may  be  accounted  the  poor  and  the  mechanick^i 
bank,  by  which  they  are  employed  and  naiirtEiiied;    and,  as  tke 
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meaner  sort  hart"  advantage  by  tates,  so  have  they  of  better  quality  { 
the  landlord  has  his  rent  the  better  paid  by  the  quick  returns  of  money  ;; 
the  merchants,  and  other  traders,  find  it  in  their  payments  and 
receipts ;  the  conntry.farmer  in  the  sale  of  his  corn  and  cattle.  For 
this  is  certain,  that  most  men's  expence,  either  in  cloaths  or  food, 
is  according  to  their  money  or  fortune,  not  appetite  or  vanity ;  many 
men  content,  or  rather  confine  themselves  to  a  three-penny  ordinary^ 
that  vrould  spend  twelve-pence,  if  they  had  it.  So  that,  after  all  the 
noise  and  clamour  that  is  made  in  the  kingdom,  inveighing  literally 
against  the  heavy  taxes,  virhich  are  on  the  subject,  this  unreasonable 
declaiming  is  made  for  them  that  no  man  loves,  the  griping  miserSy 
that  hoard  up  money.  For  he,  indeed,  seems  only  aggrieved  that 
pays  out  to  support  trade,  in  which,  he  never  had  the  heart  to  do 
good ;  and  even  this  man  would  be  a  gainer  too  by  taxes,  if  he  wero 
not  separate  from  human  society,  and  trusted  neither  God,  nor  man  ; 
whatever  he  lias  to  do  in  the  world,  is,  to  see  that  he  runs  no  hazard 
in  it,  and  whoever  he  deals  with  must  be  sure  to  him,  though  he  can. 
not  be  so  to  himself.  And,  besides  this  extreme  earth-worm  that 
hoards,  there  is  another  set  of  men,  that  do  little  good  in  the  com- 
monweal th,  aud  that  is  such  as  have  more  money  by  them  than  they 
can  employ,  and,  perhaps,  would  gladly  put  it  out  to  interest,  but 
cannot :  These  are  less  faulty  than  the  former,  yet  should  be  obliged 
to  do  some  good  with  their  treasures ;  and  the  best  way  seems,  to 
lay  a  round  tax  upon  that  money.  It  is  with  reason  believed,  that 
tiiere  is  now  ten  times  the  proportion  of  money  in  the  kingdom,  as 
was  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First;  yet  no  more  stirring  in 
the  kingdom,  but  what  is  brought  out  by  customs  and  duties.  Then. 
would  it  not  bo  as  beneficial  to  trade,  by  taxes  upon  the  misers  and 
hoarders  of  money  before-mentioned,  to  fetch  it  out  from  them,  aa 
with  ships,  to  get  it  from  foreigners?  We  have  rich  mines  at  home, 
that  may  keep  us  in  full  trade  these  ten  years,  if  we  had  none  abroad; 
and  nothing  but  such  impositions,  as  may  supply  the  want  of  trade, 
can  keep  our  artisans  and  manufactories  together. 

Thus,  I  have  huddled  together  a  mixed  discourse,  which,  I  fear^ 
may  be  troublesome  to  collect  and  shape  for  your  apprehension  * 
but  your  greater  judgment  will  unite  its  incongruities.  I  can  onlj 
justify  the  matter  to  be,  in  the  main  of  it,  collections  from  the  prac- 
tice and  usoge  of  other  places ;  for  what  relates  to  this  nation,  yon 
are  a  better  judge  than  i  am,  who  am  guided  by  the  practice  of 
trade,  and  that  is,  I  doubt,  too  often  exploded  by  ministers  of  state*  * 

I  confess  the  fatigues  of  government  are  above  the  conduct  of  a 
mercantile  head ;  and,  therefore,  I  acquiesce,  without  much  enquiry 
into  them,  only  sit  often  down  with  doubtful  conjectures  of  the  issua 
ef  our  present  affairs. 

i  mean  not  of  the  present  distractions  which  an  inconsiderablo 
number  of  malecontents  fling  among  us,  whose  profession  more  inu 
mediately  obliges  them  to  the  characters  of  peace.makers,  than  itdoea 
other  christians  :  These  will  cease  with  the  Romish  interest,  that 
masks  itself  under  them ;  but  that,  which  I  fear,  is  a  distraction  of 
tha  trades,  maaufactories,  and  industry  of  the  nation,  because  I  aat 
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tibne  concerned  for  it.  The  tumour  of  the  times  looks  more  like  th^ 
rifling  of  a  camp,  than  improvement  of  trade  and  commerce ;  mq^t 
men  in  court  and  city  pursuing  employments,  civil  or  military,  which 
i  take  to  be  an  ill  omen,  and  doubly  to  be  blamed : 

Ftrst^  For  men  of  fortune  and  employment  in  trade,  to  take  away 
that  which  should  be  bread  for  the  decayed  man. 

And  then,  Secondly,  It  is  mischievous  to  the  commonwealth,  to 
have  men,  that  can  employ  themselves  in  it,  to  be  taken  off  from  pro* 
rooting  the  publick  in  their  proper  station. 

Having  thus  run  through  the  nature  and  use  of  taxes,  with  the 
reasons  that  seem  persuasive,  as  to  the  great  help  they  are  to  the 
support  of  this  kingdom ;  you  may,  perhaps,  expect  I  should  saj 
isomething  of  the  way,  how  taxes  may  be  most  beneficially,  and  easily, 
laid ;  but,  in  that,  I  am  barred  by  some  impertinent  pens,  who  are 
every  day  printing  their  follies  ;  to  which  is  added  an  unaccountable 
boldness,  not  to  say  more,  by  their  designing  to  direct  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.  I  could  name  several  that  have  taken  pains  in 
this  matter ;  but,  omitting  others,  I  cannot  but  name  a  paper  I  tew 
the  other  day,  intitled,  ^  Proposals  humbly  offered  to  the  con* 
^  sideration  of  this  present  parliament,  being  a  soft  and  easy  way  for 
'  raising  of  money,  in  order  to  the  perpetual  maintaining  and  de. 
^  fending  of  this  kingdom.' 

The  author  there  tells  you,  bow  the  nation  shall  be  supported  by  a 
miracle ;  and,  if  it  were  only  so,  I  might  not  think  it  impossible. 
But,  as  our  faith  must  be  above  reason,  yet  not  against  it,  so  I  think 
are  miracles ;  but,  perhaps,  that  gentleman  has  another  fund  for  hit 
invention  out  of  the  Turk's  opinion,  that  lunaticks  and  idiots  are  in. 
spired,  and  such  may  be  thought  so,  that  propose  to  break  the  most 
ancient  tenure  of  England,  and  to  raise  up  a  treasure,  which,  to  use 
his  own  words,  nobody  ever  thought  of  before ;  a  stock  of  honesty 
to  pay  fleets  and  armies:  He  is  only  short  in  not  proposing  a  way, 
how  to  make  that  treasure  saleable;  for  he,  that  has  it,  will  not  part 
with  it ;  and  they,  who  have  it  not,  are  seldom  in  love  with  it,  nor 
will  take  it  in  payment,  without  the  gentleman's  token,  that  found  out 
this  unknown  treasure. 

I  beg  pardon  for  this  digression,  which  I  make  only  to  shew  tlie 
cause,  why  I  am  loth  to  croud  in  among  the  politicks,  as  he,  that 
gives  this  advice  to  the  parliament,  often  mentions. 

But,  though  I  dare  not  presume  to  direct  the  best  and  most  pro. 
fitable  way  of  taxes,  yet  I  will  here  name  such  as,  I  think,  are  not 
the  most  desireable,  and  then  mention  such  as,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  are  thought  most  agreeable. 

For,  such  as  I  take  to  be  uneasy  to  the  people,  and  not  most  pro. 
fitable  to  the  state,  are, 

Firsty  Those  that  are  levied  on  the  subject,  by  way   of  fees  in 
offices.     This,  that  in  its  original,  was  either  to  be  a  profit  to  the 
crown,  in  bringing  in  money  to  the  king's  exchequer,  or  an  ease  to 
the  crown,  in  saving  the  charge  of  salaries,  for  officers  about  the  law 
&c.  is  now  become  neither.     Perhaps,  if  an  estimate  was  made,  the 
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would  be  found  some  millions  sterling,  raised  in  this  kingdom  on 
offices,  of  which  there  comes  not  the  thousandth  part  into  the  king's 
treasury ;  nor  that  which  is  more  strange,  not  a  penny  saved  of  tbm 
king's  charge,  in  maintaining  those  officers.  Some  have  thousands 
a  year,  in  fees  and  perquisites,  that  yet  have  a  large  salary  from  thft 
king. 

Others  have  offices,  whose  fees,  when  first  established,  would  but 
afford  an  honest  livelihood  to  the  officer  that  officiated ;  but  in  prm 
cess  of  time,  it  is  advanced  to  ten  times  that  value,  and  now  is  nuu 
naged  by  a  deputy,  perhaps,  for  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
profit  of  the  office.  This  seems  a  grievous  tax,  and  would  be  thought 
80,  if  appropriated  to  any  particular  use  of  the  crown :  As  for 
example,  if  the  parliament  should  give  a  certain  tax  to  the  king,  for 
maintaining  a  war  with  France ;  and  this  tax,  contrary  to  expectation, 
tmounted  to  five  times  the  charge  of  that  war,  would  it  be  thought 
reasonable  for  the  king  to  demand  a  farther  supply  from  the  people  f 
Or  rather,  would  it  not  be  thought  equal,  to  ease  the  subject  of  so 
much  of  that  fax,  as  is  surplus  to  the  charge. 

The  case  seems  parallel  in  offices,  and  if  inquired  into,  there  maj 
be  thought  almost  enough  there  to  save  the  kingdom  from  other 
taxes  ;  but  I  would  not  be  understood  to  invade  any  man's  property* 
The  wisdom  of  the  nation  might  find  expedients  to  do  a  general  good, 
without  a  particular  injury  to  any  man. 

Sccondisf,  PoU.money  seems  an  unequal  and  unprofitable  tax; 
unequal,  if  it  be  by  a  general  way,  all  heads  to  pay  alike,  the  cobler 
with  the  lord ;  and  unprofitable,  if  it  be  by  distinction  of  qualities  ; 
for  that  it  gives  great  opportunity  of  frauds  in  collection,  and  not 
without  some,  in  point  of  estate  and  quality,  broken  men  thinking  it^ 
tiid  too  often  affecting  a  credit,  by  being  returned  in  the  polUbook 
•f  that  value,  which  in  truth  they  may  not  be. 

Thirdly^  Such,  as  are  raised  by  benevolence,  are  the  worst  of 
taxes,  and  this  of  free  gift  is  of  double  consideration  :  Fint^  as  it  is 
from  the  subject  to  the  prince,  and  then  as  it  is  from  tlie  people,  one 
to  another. 

Benevolence  from  the  subject  to  the  prince  is  dangerous,  in  that  it 
brings  men  under  discrimination  ;  he  that  gives  not  largely,  perhaps, 
beyond  his  ability,  will  be  looked  upon  as  disafiected.  And  such  if 
the*  unlimitedness  of  this  way  of  taxing,  that  men  have  no  rulc;^ 
whereby  they  may  be  safe,  but  shall,  it  may  be,  be  compared  to  men 
of  twice  their  estates,  or,  that  which  is  worse,  with  sycophants,  fools 
of  the  times,  who  are  extravagant  in  their  contributions  to  that 
government,  which  refunds  them  equally  to  their  service. 

That  of  benevolence  one  to  the  other  is  a  frequent  tax  in  the  king« 
dom,  and  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  our  govenu 
aoent. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  this,  given  by  authority,  Ibr 
losses  by  fire,  and  otlier  general  calamities.  I  seldom  see  -  it  for 
losses  at  sea,  though  they  are  yearly  much  greater  than  those  by  fir^ 
But  to  return,  this  way  of  raising  money  by  benevolence,  to  relieio 
one  another,  is  a  tax  on  the  best  men,  and  an  impunity  on  ths  worst* 
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Good  men  are  apt  to  commiserate  the  necessities  of  their  neighbours,, 
when  bad  men  too  often  rejoice  at  them,  and  seldom  give  any  thing 
to  relicTe  them.  It  is  God  only  that  can  regulate  the  affections ;  man; 
can  compel  the  outward  conformity.  And  there  seems  in  nothing  a 
greater  want  of  the  aid  of  government,  than  in  this  of  payments  to  any 
publick  use,  the  want  of  which  readers  honest  men  a  sacrifice  for  un- 
charitable misers. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  the  collection  for  the  poor  at  church, 
doors  no  better ;  for,  till  men  be  alike  virtuous  or  vicious,  that  can  be 
no  equal  levy,  that  leaves  men  at  liberty.  The  government  are  best 
judges  of  what  the  poor  should  receive,  and  the  rich  pay  ;  and  if  that 
were  thought  convenient,  it  seems  to  me  most  equal,  where  every  one 
should  give  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  neighbour,  according  to  his 
worldly  substance,  not  christian  charity. 

Fourthlj/y  Impositions  upon  men,  for  their  religion,  seems  no  good 
way  of  taxes.  Indeed,  the  truly  conscientious  man  will  think  that 
well  bestowed,  which  purchases  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  but  that 
is  no  warrant  for  imposing  it.  We  may  say,  under  the  gospel,  that 
which  David  could  not  under  the  law :  ^  That  he  would  not  serve  God 
with  that  which  cost  him  nothing.' 

I  so  much  doubt  my  judgment  in  my  own  province,  that  I  dare  not 
intrude  into  that  sacred  one  of  divinity ;  but  think  it  allowable  to 
take  any  choice  of  opinions  in  this  matter,  and  with  those  I  join,  that 
think  no  error,  in  fundamentals,  should  be  allowed  in  a  christian 
church,  nor  any  difference,  in  circumstantials,  purchased  by  money. 

JFV/y/i/y,  Monopolies  are  an  ill  way  of  raising  money ;  for  any  set 
of  people,  to  have  the  particular  selling  of  any  commodity,  or  using 
any  arts,  though  they  pay  a  great  rent  to  the  government,  is  yet  a 
great  prejudice  and  tax  to  the  people,  where  no  industry  should  be 
restrained. 

Yet  I  am  of  opinion  against  them  that  think  the  Turkey,  Ham. 
borough,  East-India,  and  other  companies,  for  foreign  trade,  a 
monopoly.  The  case  is  vastly  differing,  and  so  far  from  hindering  a 
publick  good,  that  they  preserve  those  trades  in  the  kingdom,  which 
would  ba  torn  to  pieces,  by  a  confused  and  general  trade.  It  was 
evident  in  the  time,  when  the  East-India  trade  was  at  large ;  but  thi$ 
requires  an  ample  discourse  of  itself. 

Sixthly^  I  take  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  money  to  be  a  tax^ 
and  no  good  one.  We  are  less  afflicted  with  that,  than  any  people 
in  the  world ;  yet  some  little  touches  we  have  had,  rather  by  ac 
cident  than  design,  so  needs  the  less  to  be  said  on  them ;  but  where., 
ever  it  is  used,  the  subject  is  the  sufferer ;  for,  call  money  what  yoa 
will,  it  has  its  standard  in  the  world,  and  is  no  more  than  what  other 
nations  account  it,  according  to  its  intrinsick  value,  not  what  name 
any  king  or  governpaent  gives  it. 

Now,  if  a  prince,  as  the  French  often  do,  raise  money  in  name, 
the  landlord  and  officer,  that  receive  fees  and  pensions,  are  the  losers. 
The  merchant  and  tradesmen  lose  but  once,  by  as  much  as  they  have 
in  their  hands,  at  first  coming  out  of  the  charge;  but  those  men  of 
real  estates  are  losers,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  for  that  they  n^ust  taji^e  it 
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for  what  the  gOTcrnment  calls  it ;  bat  the  merchant  and  tradesmen^ 
will  not,  because  they  put  a  yaluc  upon  their  commodities  accord, 
ingly.  If  the  goTernment  makes  twenty  shillings  three  and  twenty, 
the  merchant  will  have  three  and  twenty  shillings,  for  twenty  shillings 
worth  of  commodities :  so  that  he  must  value  it  according  as  it  bears 
with  the  intrinsick  value ;  for  in  proportion  to  that,  he  buys  and  sells 
throughout  the  world,  however  kings  and  governments  give  names  to 
their  several  coins.  So  we  see  it  in  France  and  Holland,  where  they 
reckon  their  cash  by  livres  or  crowns,  and  in  Holland,  by  gilders, 
and  pounds  Flemish ;  yet  still  the  merchant  rules  himself  by  the 
standard  in  England,  which  is  thought  the  best  in  Europe. 

Seventhly^  Raising  money  from  travellers  and  passengers,  over 
bridges,  and  through  cities,  as  they  do  much  in  Holland,  seems  an 
unequal  tax,  and  subject  to  great  frauds.  I  take  it  to  be  unequal, 
because  generally  it  is  the  poorest  and  most  industrious  that  are  liable 
to  it,  and  perhaps,  it  often  reaches  those  that  are  travelling  to  find 
out  charity,  or  labour  for  a  living.  Now,  to  exact  from  them  before 
they  hare  purchased  it,  is  a  severity  equal  to  that  of  making  brick, 
without  straw  or  stubble. 

It  is  liable  to  great  frauds,  since  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  check ; 
so  that  the  gatherers  are  under  great  temptations,  and  the  collectors, 
|>eing  men  of  mean  quality,  are  aptcr  to  be  seduced. 

Those  taxes  seem  most  beneficial  to  the  government,  which  pass 
through  few  and  most  solvent  hands.  And,  as  it  is  secure  for  the  state, 
so  it  is  most  easy  for  the  people  ;  and,  the  better  that  impositions 
are  collected,  the  more  are  the  people  disburdened  from  new  levies. 

I  shall  now  come  to  shew  what  are  thought  iu  other  kingdoms  most 
advisable,  and  they  are  these  : 

Firsty  That  of  excise,  which  is  most  used  in  the  United  Provinces,, 
which  we  should  here  think  intolerable,  to  be  laid  on  every  bit  which 
we  eat ;  but  there  it  is  found  useful,  and  time  has  made  it  natural 
to  the  people ;  so  in  Venice  and  other  parts.  The  great  Duke  of 
Florence  does  the  same,  by  raising  most  of  his  revenue  upon  coiu 
sumptions  in  his  own  dominions,  which  indeed  seems,  of  all  taxes,  the 
most  equal;  for  that  no  man  by  it  can  be  said  to  be  oppressed,  he 
being  his  own  assessor,  and  pays  but  what  he  pleases,  according  to 
his  expence.  But  laying  it,  as  they  do  in  the  United  Provinces,  upon 
die  food  of  the  poor,  might  be  thought  a  grievance.  If  that,  and  one 
defect  more,  could  be  remedied,  there  could  be  nothing  said  againrt 
this  tax ;  and  that  is,  the  rich  miser,  who  starves  his  miserable  body, 
f;oes  most  free ;  therefore,  as  to  him,  I  have  before  given  my  opinion^ 
how  he  might  be  reached. 

Where  this  excise  is  most  used,  importations  and'  exportations 
are  most  eased,  by  which  means,  trade  is  greatly  improved,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  levies  to  the  king  or  state  much  aagmented  ; 
for  that  the  expence  of  those  merchants  and  seamen  that  repair 
thither,  though  they  sell  nothing,  but  come  to  see  a  market,  is  coiu 
•iderable. 

Secondly^  In  other  countries,  Jews  are  particularly  taxed,  and  for 
which  there  seems  good  reason,  for  that  no  tax  hardly  reaches  tbon^ 
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but,  like  the  misers  before  spoken  of,  they  are  indeed  beyond  them^ 
for  that  excise  toucheth  not  them.  They  neither  eat  nor  drink  wi^ 
christians;  a  few  eggs  or  herbs  are  most  of  their  food ;  live  sordidly, 
and  spend  little:  Have  no  lands  or  rents  to  be  reached  by  any  tax; 
nor  is  their  trade  profitable  to  a  kingdom,  or  advantageous  to  the 
revenue,  dealing  most  in  bills  of  exchange^  jewels,  and  cdncealable 
commodities,  that  pay  no  duty* 

These  men  should  be  reached  by  a  particular  tax,  and  so  made 
profitable  to  a  kingdom. 

Thirdly^  In  some  places,  the  government  maintains  play-houses 
and  matters  of  sport  and  recreation,  paying  the  actors  salaries,  and 
taking  the  profit  into  their  own  treasures.  And  in  other  parts, 
as  in  Holland,  the  publick  have  one  that  .takes  part  of  what  is  given 
by  spectators ;  so  that  they  make  a  gain  out  of  that  waste  money^ 
for  no  better  can  I  term  it.  If  a  calculation  was  made  of  all  the 
money  spent  in  England,  by  such  diversions,  it  might  be  thought, 
a  round  sum  might  be  raised  to  the  king.  Does  it  not  seem  an  omis. 
sion,  that  a  play  .house,  which  receives  twenty-thousand  pounds 
a  year,  should  pay  nothing  to  the  publick;  when  a  coffee-house, 
that  receives  not  one-thousand  per  annum,  pays  twenty  poundsr 
And  so  it  is  in  mu sick-houses,  bear-gardens,  and  plays  in  fairs,  &c. 

Fourihli/^  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  as  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain,  a  tax  of  labour  upon  malefactors  condemns  such,  as  we  here 
punish  with  death,  to  the  gallies  and  mines,  which  is  a  punishment  of 
greater  terror  and  longer  example  thkn  death,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  profit  to  the  kingdom.  I  have  often  thought  upon  this  particular, 
and  spent  hours  in  debate  with  myself,  and  therefore  shall  beg  your 
patience,  if  I  trouble  you  with  a  tedious  harangue  of  but  part  of  mj 
conceptions. 

I  have  enquired  first  into  the  law  of  God,  then  into  that  of  other 
kingdoms,  and  find  that  we  dififer  from  both  in  our  punishment 
for  felonies.  The  law  of  Moses,  which  is  more  severe  than  ours  ia 
many  things  (as  that  of  adultery,  and  disobedience  to  parents,  the 
latter  of  which  is  by  our  law  not  so  penal  as  a  broken  head)  yet,  in 
felonies,  not  so  extreme  as  we  are  ;  so  far  from  making  it  death,  aa 
not  to  inflict  a  corporal  punishment.  The  restoring  of  four.fold  was 
directed  by  the  great  judge  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and,  if  the  thief  had 
nothing  to  make  satisfaction  with,  he  was  to  be  sold.  But  our  laws 
and  customs  differ  much,  when  we  punish  the  kingdom  for  the  faiiit 
of  an  evil  member.  It  will  not  be  denied,  but  that  the  treasure  of 
men  is  of  more  value  than  that  of  money. 

Now,  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  man  is,  in  its  proportion,  equal  to 
k  man's  cutting  off  a  limb,  because  it  is  sore.  A  thief  is  a  diseased 
member,  better  to  be  cured,  than  destroyed.  It  will  be  thought  an 
extravagant  fancy,  yet  to  me  it  seems  a  real  truth,  that  a  thief  is  less 
mischievous  to  a  body  politick,  than  a  miser;  for  he  only  makes  ^ 
'wronij  transferring  of  riches;  the  other,  I  mean  the  miser,  keeps  all 
buried,  so  that  the  community  is  wronged  by  him,  and  only  particular 
|)eFS0Ds  by  the  other;    and,  as  the  taking  away  the  life  of  a  nmii 
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weakens  the  kingdom,  so  does  it  injure  the  person  robbed;  for  fbct, 
if  the  thief  were  not  able  to  pay,  then  might  he  be  sold,  and  kept  at 
work  in  mines,  or  other  penal  labour,  both  for  satisfaction  to  the  per. 
ton  injured,  and  corporal  punishment  to  the  offender.  And  it  may 
be  thought  to  be  of  more  terror,  to  have  a  spectacle  for  many  years 
labouring  with  a  shaved  head  in  chains,  than  an  execution  of  half  an 
hour,  that  is  oftentimes  soon  forgotten. 

I  have  named  but  these  four  heads,  for  all  the  foreign  use  in  taxes, 
because  I  do  not  remember,  amongst  the  numerous  ways  they  hare, 
any  other  practicable  and  profitable  in  these  kingdoms.  The  two 
latter  of  these  we  do  not  use  ;  but  I  presume,  if  they  were  taken  into 
the  consideration  of  better  heads  than  mine,  they  might  find  a  way  to 
make  something  out  of  them  ;  forasmuch  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  a 
great  revenue  might  be  made  to  accrue  to  the  kingdom,  out  of  tfie 
Termin  of  the  nation,  lend  persons  of  both  sexes,  which  now  pass  as  if 
tolerated  in  their  enormities ;  and  only  one  sett  of  them,  that  the  law 
seems  severe  against,  punishing  them  with  death  ;  which  by  so  mucli 
appears  to  be  the  worse,  by  how  much  we  suppose  nothing  too  rigo. 
Tous  for  offences  against  ourselves,  and  nothing  too  little  or  induU 
gent  for  crimes  committed  against  God.     I  am, 

Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant. 


THE 

CASE    OF  CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGES  STATED, 

WHEREIN    ARE   SHEWN 

THE  CAUSES  FROM  WHENCE  THIS  CORRUPTION  ARISETH. 
And  the  true  Methods^  uhereby  it  may  he  remedied. 

IN   A  LETTER  TO  A  PERSON  OF  HONOUR. 

[From  a  quarto  edition,  printed  at  London,  in  the  year  IGOl.'] 

JDY  the  sixty-second  canon  of  King  James  the  First,  as  well  as  bj 
the  constitutions  of  John  Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  thn 
reign  of  Khig  Edward  the  Third,  it  is  ordained,  *  That,  no  penont 
ahall  be  married,  but  in  the  parishes  where  one  of  the  parties  dwalis,' 
And  in  the  hundred  and  second  canon,  it  is  further  proTided,  That 
<  when  a  license  is  granted,  the  person,  that  grants  it,  shall  take  good 
caution  and  security :'  As  for  other  things  in  the  canon  mentioned,  ao 
lastly  for  this.  That  ^  they  shall  celebrate  the  marriage  publickly,  ia 
the  parish  church,  or  chapel,  where  one  of  them  dwelleth,  aod  ia 
HP  other  place;  and  that  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  twelf«  Ja 
tke  morning.' 
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Most  clandestine  marriages  that  hare  happened,  hare  proceeded 
from  the  breach  of  these  canons :  For,  were  they  punctually  ob- 
served, and  all  marriages  solemnised  only  in  the  parish  church,  or 
chapel, '  where  one  of  the  parties  dwells,'  and  no  where  else,  no  clan, 
destine  design,  this  way,  could  be  carried  so  closely,  but  that  the 
friends  must  know  of  it :  At  least,  a  stop  must  be  put  thereto,  when 
it  comes  to  the  minister.  For,  when  a  minister  celebrates  a  marriage 
that  is  clandestine,  he  doth  it  either  out  of  ignorance,  or  ill  design. 
As  to  the  ignorance  of  the  minister,  in  this  particular  (and  many 
clandestine  marriages  proceed  only  from  their  being  imposed  on  this 
way)  the  method,  prescribed  by  the  canon,  must  be  a  Tery  effectual 
way ;  because,  when  all  are  married  in  their  own  parishes,  the  mi. 
nisters  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant,  whether  they  have  con- 
sent of  friends,  or  no,  (unless,  perchance,  in  some  of  the  larger 
parishes  in  London,  where  other  care  may  be  taken,  by  requiring 
the  friends  of  both  parties  to  be  actually  present)  and,  therefore, 
though  a  license  should  be  fraudulently  obtained,  yet,  if  directed  to 
him,  it  can  be  of  no  effect ;  because  all  licenses  go  with  a  proviso  of 
nullity,  in  case  of  fraud ;  and,  therefore,  to  him  that  knows  the 
fraud  (as  it  is  scarce  possible  but  every  minister  must  in  his  owii 
parish)  it  can  be  no  license  at  all,  but  he  will  be  as  much  liable  to 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  if  he  marries  with  a  license  in  this  case,  as 
if  he  had  no  license  at  all.  And  as  to  a  minister's  being  party  to  ih% 
ill  design  of  a  clandestine  marriage,  you  shall  scarce  ever  find  this  to 
happen,  when  people  are  married  by  their  own  minister.  For,  the 
penalty  being  suspension  per  triennium^  none  that  have  benefices 
which  are  worth  any  thing,  and  are  sensible  of  the  fraud  (as  all  mi- 
nisters must  be  in  the  parishes  where  they  live)  will  expose  themselves 
to  be  deprived  of  them  so  long,  for  the  sake  of  a  marriage  fee.  But, 
most  an  end,  they  are  not  ministers  of  parishes,  but  indigent  curates, 
or  unpreferred  chaplains,  that  wilfully  engage  themselves  in  this 
matter ;  who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  on  this  account,  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  penalty ;  and,  therefore,  if  there  are  but  one  or  two 
such  in  a  county,  usually  the  whole  trade  of  clandestine  marriages 
goes  to  them  ;  and,  therefore,  the  best  way  to  prevent  such  marriages, 
will  be,  to  confine  all,  according  to  the  canon,  to  be  married  at  home 
in  their  own  parishes,  by  the  minister  of  the  place  that  hath  an  in. 
terest  there,  wherein  to  suffer,  if  he  doth  amiss.  Because,  if  this  be 
done,  the  minister  can  neither  be  imposed  on  by  a  fraudulent  \u 
cense,  where  the  persons  are  so  well  known  unto  him  (as  those  of 
his  own  parish  must  be),  nor  will  he  dare  to  marry  without  one. 
It  may,  I  confess,  be  possible,  that  a  minister,  to  gratify  some  gen. 
tleman  of  his  parish,  who,  he  thinks,  is  able  to  protect  him  from  tbe 
penalty,  or  else  make  him  amends  for  what  he  suffers  by  it,  may  be 
prevailed  with  to  celebrate  a  clandestine  marriage  for  his  sake,  and 
thereby  put  an  obligation  upon  him,  and  all  his  family  and  friends, 
on  account  of  the  advantage  usually  gotten  ix>  the  man  by  such  stolen 
matches.  But,  in  the  parish  where  the  woman  lives,  it  will  be  quite 
otherwise.  For,  it  being,  for  the  most  part,  the  man  that  steals  the 
froman,  and  not  the  woman  the  man,  there,  instead  of  obliging,  IhI 
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will  injure,  and  tbat  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  the  familj  which  fcuf. 
fers,  with  all  their  friends  and  relations  (who,  perchance,  may  make 
tlie  major  part  of  the  parish)  will  be  sure  to  fall  upon  him  with  their 
utmost  resentments ;  and,  in  this  case,  a  minister  will  have  but  little 
comfort  of  his  life  among  them  afterwards,  though  he  should  escape 
the  penalty  of  the  law ;  and  scarce  any  being  so  weak  as  not 
to  foresee  it  must  be  so,  where  so  just  a  provocation  is  given. 
This  alone  will  be  a  sufficient  tie,  were  there  no  other,  to  keep 
any  minister  from  betraying  any  of  his  own  parish.  And,  there, 
fore,  were  one  small  alteration  made  in  the  canon,  and  instead  of  the 
parish  church  or  chapel  where  one  of  the  parties  dwells,  it  were  or-. 
dered,  that  all  marriages  should  be  celebrated  in  the  parish  church  or 
chapel  only  where  the  woman  dwells  (as,  indeed,  common  custom 
hath  already  ordered  it,  in  most  marriages  that  are  not  clandestine) 
J  apprehend  it  would  be  a  thorough  remedy  to  the  whole  abuse. 
However,  were  the  canons,  as  they  now  stand,  punctually  obserred, 
this  alone  would  go  so  far  towards  it,  that  there  would  not  be  so 
frequent  instances  of  this  injurious  practice,  as  to  alarm  the  nation 
against  us,  as  now  we  find  they  do,  and  provoke  them  to  bring  saiu 
guinary  laws  upon  us  to  preTent  it. 

But  the  mischief  is,  that,  when  the  church  makes  good  laws,  our 
courts,  when  they  find  them  against  their  interest,  will  not  put  them 
in  execution.  For,  were  all  obliged  to  be  married  in  their  owm 
parishes,  it  would  cut  off  above  half  the  trade  of  granting  licenses^ 
which  would  very  considerably  diminish  from  the  profit  which  chan* 
cellors,  commissaries,  and  registers  make  of  their  places.  And, 
therefore,  instead  of  executing  the  canons  above-mentioned  (as  ie 
their  duty)  they  make  it  their  whole  endeavour  to  baffle  them,  and 
make  them  of  no  effect,  by  all  the  tricks  they  are  able.     For, 

1.  They  never  take  any  such  caution  or  security,  as  the  hundred 
and  second  canon  enjoins  in  their  licenses ;  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
scarce  ever  direct  any  that  they  grant  to  the  parishes  where  the  par. 
ties  dwell,  but  put  in  any  other  parishes  which  the  parties  to  \fm 
married  shall  desire,  at  what  distance  soever  they  may  be  from  the 
places  of  their  usual  habitation,  without  any  regard  at  all  had  to  tiio 
canon  which  enjoins  the  contrary.  Whereby  occasion  is  given  to 
abundance  of  frauds  in  this  particular,  which  otherwise  might  be 
prevented. 

2.  Whereas  the  hundred  and  first  canon  enjoins,  that  none  shall 
grant  any  licenses,  but  such  as  have  episcopal  authority,  or  the  conu 
inissary  of  the  faculties,  vicar s.general  of  the  archbishops,  and  bishop^ 
fede  plendj  or  the  guardian  of  the  spiritualities,  sedf  ixicaniey  Of 
ordinaries  exercising  right  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  their  seven) 
jurisdictions.  And  whereas  the  law  is,  that  those  grants  are  only  to 
be  made  before  themselves,  and  not  before  any  substitute  whom  thej 
shall  appoint,  that  all  the  matters,  requisite  to  the  granting  of  a  li^ 
cense,  may  be  first  well  enquired  into,  as  whether  there  be  any  pre^ 
contract ;  whether  there  be  consent  of  friends ;  whether  the  parw 
ties  to  be  married  are  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relation,  Of 
9»f>|  &c,  which  often  re^nire  the  skUl  of  the  ju^e  himself  to  dctet' 
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mine  in  them«  The  good  orders  of  the  church  have  been  so  far  neg, 
lected  in  all  these  particulars,  and  the  corruption  of  officers  in  our 
ecclesiastical  courts,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  hath  run  so  high,  that  every 
thing  is  done  contrary  to  them  in  this  matter.  For  ipstead  of  chan. 
cellors  and  commissaries  taking  any  pains  in  the  particulars  above* 
mentioned,  or  making  any  previous  examinations  requisite  to  pre- 
vent either  fraud,  or  illegal  copulations,  they  leave  the  whole  matter 
to  their  registers,  who,  regarding  nothing  else,  but  to  make  the  most 
of  this  trade,  by  dispersing  and  vending  as  many  of  those  licenses  as 
they  can,  as  often  as  they  have  occasion  for  them,  seal  them  by 
heaps,  with  blanks  reserved  to  insert  the  names  of  any  such  as  shall 
afterwards  come  for  them  ;  and,  as  customers  come  in,  fill  them  up, 
without  any  other  enquiry  of  the  persons  concerned,  than  for  their 
money  to  pay  for  them.  And  when  this  stock  is  spent,  ^then  they 
go  to  sealing  again  ;  and,  for  the  better  advancing  of  this  unlawful 
gain,  they  are  not  content  to  break  all  the  good  orders  of  the  church 
concerning  this  matter,  themselves,  but  also  involve  a  great  many  of 
the  clergy,  with  them,  in  the  guilt  and  scandal  of  this  corruption,  by 
making  some  of  them  their  factors  in  every  deanry,  for  the  dispers.- 
ing  of  those  licenses;  who,  under  the  name  of  surrogates,  are  drawn 
in  to  be  their  under-agents  in  so  scandalous  a  work,  which  s  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  church,  as  well  as  against  all  right  and  law* 
For, 

1 .  No  chancellor  or  commissary  hath  power  to  make  any  such 
surrogates  to  act  out  of  their  respective  courts.  For,  although  they 
now  take  upon  them  thus  to  do,  it  is  only  founded  on  a  clause  in 
their  patents,  which  give  them  the  office  to  be  executed,  aut  per  se^ 
aut  per  sufficicntes  deputatos.  The  meaning  of  which  only  is,  that, 
in  case  of  sickness,  absence  on  just  occasions,  or  any  other  lawful 
impediment,  they  may  appoint  others  to  hold  their  courts  for  them, 
and  expedite  all  other  acts  usually  done  out  of  court ;  but  not  that 
they  should  erect  inferior  courts  under  them,  as  they  do  now  by  their 
surrogates  in  every  deanry,  to  draw  the  more  grist  to  their  mills ; 
which  is  directly  contrary  to  law,  and  of  infinite  prejudice  to  the 
church,  in  corrupting  and  depraving  all  the  good  orders  and  disci, 
pline  of  it,  and  drawing  thereby  the  odium  of  the  people  upon  tho 
governors  thereof,  by  the  frequent  acts  of  injustice,  which,  by  clao* 
destine  marriages,  are  done  unto  them. 

2.  It  is  a  very  great  snare  to  clergjrmen,  in  being  thus  made  the 
tools  of  those  men's  knaveries,  and  may  expose  them  to  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  punishments  of  the  law,  that  is,  the  pillory.  For  te 
fill  up  a  blank  instrument,  after  the  seal  is  put  to  it,  is  forgery  by 
the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  I  had  once  the  curiosity  to  advise  with  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  England  about  it,  who  assured  me  it  was  so ; 
and  although  I  urged  the  constant  practice  of  every  diocese  in  Eng« 
land,  against  it,  he  answered,  ^  that  would  not  alter  the  law,  but  who. 
soever  shall  insert  any  thing  into  an  instrument,  after  the  seal  is  put 
to  it,  will  certainly  be  found  guilty  of  forgery  in  Westminster-hall, 
whenever  prosecuted  there  for  it.     And.  if  a  clergj'man  once  under- 
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goes  the  disgraceful  punishment  due  to  that  crime,  the  blot  tonj  be 
sufficient  to  make  his  ministry  ineffectual  all  his  life  after.' 

3.  It  is  making  clergymen  parties  to  knavery  and  fraud,  and 
putting  the  blame  of  the  unjust  practices  of  chancellors,  coromissa. 
Ties,  and  registers,  upon  those,  who,  for  the  reputation  of  the  churcb, 
as  well  as  of  themselves,  are  most  concerned  to  prevent  them.     And 
thereby  a  great  deal  of  clamour  is  drawn  upon  us,  which  we  can 
never  prevent,  as  long  as  any  of  the  clergy  are  thus  permitted  in  so 
mean  and  base  a  manner  to  be  subservient  to  the  knavery  and  unjus- 
tifiable practices  of  these  men.     For  they,  regarding  nothing  else  but 
their  gain  in  the  choice  of  those,  whom  they  appoint  to  be  their  sur- 
rogates, chuse  only  such  as  are  properest  for  their  purpose  this  way, 
who,  being  of  the  poorer  and  meaner  sort,  make  their  advantage  of 
the  employment,  by  marrying  themselves  all  those  that  come  to  them 
for  licenses,  and,  thereby  advancing  their  own  gain  ad  well  as  that  of 
their  masters,  become  the  more  diligent  agents  for  them.     And  I  am 
told  of  some  that  keep  markets  weekly  for  this  purpose,  there  expos. 
ing  their  blank  licenses  to  sale,  as  tradesmen  do  their  wares,  which 
they  fill  up  for  any  that  will  pay  for  them,  without  any  other  reserve, 
but  that  of  the  marriage  to  themselves,  by  putting  in  only  those 
churches  for  the  solemnising  of  it,  where  they  themselves  are  minis. 
ters.     But  at  best,  though  all  surrogates  do  not  thus  carry  their 
blank  licenses  to  market,  yet  all  keep  shops  of  them,  at  home,  and 
seldom   or  never  refuse  any  customer  that  comes,  on  how  uDjnstL 
fiable  an  account  soever.     And  therefore,  when  a  wedding  comes  to 
them,  and  a  marriage  fee  is  to  be  gotten,  without  any  further  enquiry, 
the  blank  license  is  brought  forth,  the  names  of  the  persons  to  be 
married  are  inserted  into  it,  and  then  the  surrogate  thinks  himself 
safe,  and  away  he  goes  to  the  church  with  them,  and  there  marries 
them  by  vertue  of  a  license  from  himself,  without  regarding  how  they 
come  together,  so.  he  hath  a  fee  to  his  masters  for  the  license,  and 
another  to  himself  for  the  marrying  of  them.     And,  if  it  happens 
that  any  such  are  afterwards  questioned  for  these  marriages,  iiie  li. 
cense  is  produced  for  their  justification,  which  being  under  the  seal 
of  the  office,  and  in  the  name  of  the  chancellor  or  commissary  that 
grants  it,  the  matter  is  usually  shuffled  off,  and  no  justice  at  all  done 
to  any  that  complain  of  the  injuries,  that  they  suffer  in  this  kind. 
For  the  truth  is,  was  the  thing  brought  to  an  examination,  the  law 
would  excuse  the  minister,  who  produceth  the  license  (unless  his  be- 
ing party  to  the  fraud  were  proved  upon  him,  which  he  usually  takes 
care  to  provide  against  in  the  manner  of  transacting  it)  and  lay  the 
whole  blame  upon  the  chancellor  or  commissary,  in  whose  name  it  is 
granted,  who  usually  know  ways  enough  to  baffle  all  prosecntioily 
that  shall  be  made  against  them  on   this  account,  and  therefore,  no 
examples  being  made  of  those  that  offend  in  this  kind,  they  are  the 
more  bold  still  to  go  on  in  the  same  illegal  practices,  and  the  church 
infinitely  suffers  in  its  reputation  thereby  ;  and  in  truth,  no  excuse 
ran  be  made  in  this  particular,  while  our  governors,  who  have  ofiu 
^i;rs  under  them  for  the  putting  the  laws  of  the  church  in  executiop. 
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.permit  them  thus  in  so  scandalous  a  manner  to  corrupt  them  all  for 
their  own  advantage. 

Of  which  scandalous  corruption,  being  abundantly  sensible,  bj 
what  I  found  of  it,  where  concerned,  about  two  years  since,  I  set 
myself  to  reform  it,  and  drew  up  a  monitory  to  be  sent  to  all  the 
clergy  of  my  jurisdiction,  wherein  I  inhibited  them  to  marry  any 
either  by  license,  or  otherwise,  unless  one  of  the  parties  lived  in  their 
parish,  according  as  it  is  enjoined  in  the  canon  above  mentioned. 
But  hereon  the  commissary  and  register  came  to  me  with  open 
mouths,  complaining,  that  this  would  totally  spoil  their  places.  To 
which  I  answered,  that  my  business  was  not  to  take  care  of  their 
places,  but  that  the  canons  be  kept ;  and  if  they  would  make  gain, 
by  what  was  inconsistent  herewith,  they  were  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
it.  Whereon  the  commissary  told  me,  that, '  although  the  canon  was 
as  I  said,  yet  he  could  assure  me,  that  the  practice  was  quite  the 
contrary,  through  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  that  since  the  archliishops, 
and  all  their  suffragans  thought  fit  to  tolerate  it,  he  thought  it  would 
not  become  me  to  contradict  it.'  And  on  inquiry,  finding  it  reallj^to 
be  so,  as  he  told  me,  1  was  forced  to  let  the  matter  fall,  because  I 
thouglit  it  would  appear  a  ridiculous  singularity  in  me,  to  attempt  a 
reformation  in  that  which  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  our  church 
thought  fit,  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  besides,  t<;k  allow.  And  besides, 
1  had  an  account  given  me,  that  the  late  bishop  of  Non^ ich  miscar. 
ried  in  the  same  attempt.  For,  on  his  first  coming  to  his  diocese, 
finding  great  clamour  about  clandestine  marriages,  he  made  hischan. 
cellor  and  commissaries  call  in  all  their  surrogations,  and  suppress  all 
blank  licenses,  and  ordered,  that  no  minister  should  marry  any,  but 
whereof  one  of  the  parties  dwell  in  his  parish  :  and  by  this  means, 
for  a  while,  things  were  kept  in  good  order^  but  they  had  not  been 
long  so,  but  the  master  of  the  faculties,  and  the  vicar-general  to  the 
archbishop,  took  the  advantage  to  send  their  licenses  into  the  dio- 
cese ;  which  the  bishop  perceiving,  and  having  no  authority  to  con. 
troul  them  herein,  he  thought  it  better,  since  he  saw  there  was  no  re- 
medy, to  suffer  the  corruption  to  be  still  continued  by  his  own  offi- 
cers, over  whom  he  had  some  awe,  than  by  those  interlopers,  with 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  therefore  relaxed  all  his  former 
orders,  and  left  his  officers  to  proceed  in  tlie  same  course  as  they  did 
before  ;  and  tlie  mischiefs,  which  have  since  followed  hereon,  are  too 
many  to  relate.  But  two  very  signal  ones,  in  my  neighbourhood,  I 
cannot  pass  over  ;  the  one  of  a  man  that  hath  married  his  father's 
.wife,  and  the  other  of  one  that  married  a  woman,  whose  husband  was 
alive  in  the  next  parish,  by  vertue  of  those  licenses.  And  this  course 
can  never  be  remedied,  unless  the  two  archbishops  will  be  pleased  to 
undertake  it,  and  send  their  orders  to  all  their  suffragans,  that  the 
canons  be  punctually  observed  in  these  following  particulars. 

1.  That  all  surrogates,  with  blank  licenses,  be  suppressed,  and  no 
license  for  marriage  at  all  granted,  but  by  the  person  himself,  that 
hath  authority  in  this  particular,  or  the  deputy  only  who  keeps  his 
seals,  and  presides  in  his  court  in  his  absence. 

J,  T^at  all  previous  examinations  be  made,  and  all  cautions  aiy( 
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Becurities  carefully  taken,  which  are  by  law  required,  before  any  It* 
cense  be  granted. 

3.  That  no  parish  church  or  chapel  be  put  into  the  license  for  the 
place  of  celebrating  the  marriage,  but  those  only  where  one  of  the 
parties,  that  are  to  be  married,  dwells.  And  if  the  archbishops  have 
authority  so  to  do  (which  I  think  they  have,  all  licenses  in  this  kind 
being  only  ex  gratia)  that  they  limit  it  to  the  parish  church  or  chapel 
where  the  woman  dwells. 

4.  That  a  severe  prosecution  be  enjoined  against  all  those  that 
transgress  in  any  of  the  premisses. 

If  the  bill  pass  against  clandestine  marriages,  which  I  hear  is  now 
before  the  parliament,  I  confess  it  will  be  too  late  for  the  church  to 
meddle  with  this  matter ;  but  in  case  the  bill  be  cast  out  (as  perhaps 
it  may)  I  think  it  will  then  be  yery  proper  for  the  church  to  under, 
take  the  business,  and  employ  all  the  authority  it  hath  to  reform  so 
great  an  abuse.  And  if  the  archbishops  and  bishops  would  be  pleased 
so  to  do,  to  whom  the  cognisance  of  this  matter  doth  most  properly 
belong,  I  know  no  way  can  be  more  effectual  for  it,  than  the  patting 
the  canons  in  execution  in  the  particulars  I  have  mentioned.  And  ^ 
'  this  be  done  as  soon  as  the  bill  is  cast  out,  by  a  publick  order  from 
the  two  archbishops,  to  their  respective  provinces,  and  the  bishops  be 
hearty  and  zealous  in  the  executing  of  it,  I  doubt  not  there  will  be 
these  following  good  effects  thereof. 

1.  A  speedy  remedy  will  thereby  be  put  to  this  great  abuse,  which 
hath  raised  the  clamour  of  the  nation  so  loud  against  us,  and  made  so 
many  disaffected  to  the  church,  by  reason  of  the  injuries  that  some  of 
their  families  have  suffered  by  our  tolerating  so  unjustifiable  a  prac- 
tice among  us. 

%  Full  satisfaction  will  be  given  to  those  who  so  earnestly  call  for 
a  reformation  in  this  particular ;  which  will  be  the  most  effectual 
method  of  preventing  the  ill  designs  of  those  who  endeavour  the  bring. 
ing  of  sanguinary  laws  upon  us  for  this  purpose ;  which,  if  eflfected^ 
will  be  a  great  severity,  and  may  prove  a  constant  snare  to  their 
lives,  whenever  the  people  have  malice  enough  to  raise  a  prosecatioD 
against  them. 

3.  It  will  stop  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  too  often  beard  to  re« 
proach  the  bishops  with  this  whole  abuse,  as  if  the  whole  reason  of  It 
were  from  this,  that  they  sold  their  chancellors,  commissaries,  and 
registers  places,  and  therefore  were  bound  to  tolerate  those  officers 
under  them  in  all  their  illegal  practices,  that  they  may  therelnr  the 
better  raise  the  money  that  they  exacted  from  them,  for  their  admit. 
sion  to  those  employments. 

And  thus  far  having  stated  to  your  lordship  this  whole  case,  and 
shewn  you  therein  from  whence  the  great  abuse  of  clandestine  mar* 
riages  ariseth,  the  manner  how  the  practice  of  it  is  grown  so  frequent, 
and  the  means  whereby  it  may  be  prevented,  I  earnestly  beseech  your 
lordship  to  make  use  of  that  opportunity  which  God  Imth  given  yon, 
in  putting  to  your  helping  hand  for  the  reformation  of  this  cormptiony 
that  the  reputation  of  our  church,  and  the  interest  of  so  many  fiimilies 
that  are  members  of  it^  may  not  thus  continually  be  sacrificed  t»  the 
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illegal  gnin,  which  chancellors,  commissaries,  and  registers  reap  to 
thc'raselves,  from  the  practice  of  it.  In  order  whereto,  I  wish  your 
lordship  would  be  pleased  to  lay  the  state  of  this  whole  matter  before 
my  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  if  the  parliament  puts  not 
that  severe  act  upon  us  for  the  reformation  of  this  abuse  (as  I  hope 
they  will  not)  his  grace  may  do  herein,  what  in  his  great  wisdom  1^ 
shall  see  may  be  most  conducing  to  the  good  of  the  church. 

I  am, 
f)ecemb,  11,  My  Lord, 

1691*  Your  lordship's  most  humble  senrant. 


s; 
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HUMBLY  SUBMITTED  TO  CONSIDERATION. 
[London,  printed  in  the  year  1691.     Quarto,  containing  14  pages.^ 


The  inequality  of  the  land-tax  presently  appeared,  even  at  a  time 
when  the  legislature,  by  a  pound-rate,  thought  to  have  remedied 
all  the  incon?eniencies,  which  afore-time  had  attended  that  assesa« 
ment  upon  the  subject ;  and  that,  which  was  calculated  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  was  by  the  zealous  loyalty  of  one  part,  and 
the  crafty  reservedness  of  the  party  that  opposed  the  revolution, 
turned  to  the  greatest  oppression  of  the  true-hearted  Protestants,  and 
to  the  real  advantage  of  those,  who  rather  than  fairly  contribute,  in 
proportion,  with  their  fellow.subjects,  to  withstand  our  common 
enemy,  would  risque  the  loss  of  their  all  by  a  passive  concurrence 
to  ruin  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties.  For,  upon  so  fair  a  pro^ 
posal  to  settle  the  land-tax  by  a  pound. rate,  they,  who  wished 
well  to  their  country  and  the  Protestant  establishment,  gave  in  a 
just  estimate  of  the  intrinsick  value  of  their  estates,  and  were  asu 
sessed  according  to  their  said  valuation,  and  continue  so  to  be  even 
to  this  day  ;  though  in  many  places,  through  various  accidents,  as^ 
the  falling  of  rents,  and  the  want  of  tenants,  they  are  obliged,  bj 
a  re-assessment,  to  raise  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  more  than  the  current 
assessment  is  enacted  for.  But  those,  that  waited  an  opportunitr 
to  recall  a  popish  governor,  gave  in,  some  a  half,  others  a  third^ 
and  some  only  a  quarter  of  the  intrinsick  value  of  their  estates, 
and  were,  and  continue  to  be  assessed  only  according  to  that  faU 
lacious  valuation  ;  and  it  is  against  this  grievance,  which  was 
early  perceived,  though  not  yet  remedied,  that  this  pamphlet  way 
written,  and,  I  think,  proposes  a  good  method  to  settle  it  upon  a 
l^etter  footing. 
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HERE  IS  a  great  and  urgent  necessity,  at  present,  of  raising  gretd 
sums  of  money  ;  to  which  the  common  people  of  England,  we  maj 
safely  presume,  would  willingly  contribute  their  utmost;  and  matters 
might  be  so  ordered,  that  their  assistance  would  be  very  considerable. 
But  some  would  hare  the  gentry  take  the  whole  burthen  upon  them. 
selves  and  a  few  others ;  and  would  have  this  money  raised  by  a  land* 
tax,  which  way  will  very  probably  be  followed.  Here  it  is  con. 
fessed,  that,  though  this  tax  prove  heavy,  yet  upon  this  great  occm. 
sion  it  would  be  borne  with  chearfulness,  if  it  were  made  equal ;  but 
the  monstrous  inequality  of  it,  as  the  rates  are  now,  is  more  grier* 
ous  than  the  tax  itself.  What  can  be  a  greater  heart-breaking,  than 
to  pay  double  and  treble,  iii  proportion  to  other  people  ?  And  many 
a  poor  gentleman  must  be  ruined,  if  these  rates  continue. 

A  remedy  for  this  evil  hath  been  nobly  attempted  already,  in  par. 
liament,  by  bringing  the  payments  to  a  pound-rate.  And  snrely  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  taxes  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound, 
and  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  were  the  fairest  that  ever  were 
granted.  Nor  hath  there  been  any  thing  done  in  England  more  be. 
coming  a  parliament.  But  that,  which  was  well  designed,  was  so 
Tillainously  executed  (I  mean  in  the  assessing)  that  even  thos^  taxc^ 
proved  shamefully  unequal.  So  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
that  was  taken,  some  men  paid  double  and  treble  to  others.  Not 
that  much  land  was  assessed  above  the  true  value,  for  that  is  not 
complained  of;  but,  while  some  were  assessed  to  the  full,  others 
were  assessed  at  the  half  or  third  part,  by  which  means  the?,  tiiat 
were  assessed  to  the  full  paid  double  or  treble.  For  example :  if  there 
be  three  farms  of  equal  value,  that  is,  each  of  them  worth  three, 
score  pounds  a  year ;  and  one  of  these  is  duly  rated  at  three.score 
pounds,  the  second  unduly  at  thirty,  and  the  third  at  twenty ;  in 
this  case  the  first  pays  double  to  the  second,  and  treble  to  the  third* 

You  will  say,  that,  to  rectify  this  matter,  we  must  raise  all  those 
that  are  under.rated,  and  thereby  have  all  lands  assessed  at  their  just 
and  full  value.  In  answer  whereunto,  I  confess,  that,  if  this  thine 
were  done,  we  might  easily  have  equal  taxes  ;  whether  they  were  laid 
by  the  pound-rate,  or  by  a  sum  certain  upon  each  county.  Bot  all 
the  skill,  and  all  the  difficulty  is,  to  get  this  thing  done.  The  ordL 
nary  assessors  will  never  do  it ;  for  experience  hath  taught  us,  that 
men  will  strangely  swear  and  forswear,  to  save  themselves  and  their 
neighbours  from  being  screwe<l  up.  And  it  hath  been  proposed  aU 
ready,  to  take  a  more  effectual  course  by  rewarding  informers ;  bat 
that  way  doth  not  please.  Some  would  have  a  tax  by  the  pound., 
rate,  and  the  king  to  name  the  commissioners ;  but  I  doubt  it  will 
not  be  convenient  for  his  majesty,  or  men  deputed  by  him,  to  haTe 
any  hand  in  screwing  up  people;  others  would  have  such  a  tax 
farmed  out,  and  the  farmers  to  try  their  skill ;  but  a  tax  fit  to  be  fonn* 
ed  out  should  be  of  some  continuance  ;  whereas  this  must  be  paid  at 
once,  or  within  a  short  time.  Besides,  these  fanners  and  commia, 
sioners  mast  do  their  work  by  the  help  of  informers ;  who,  as  I  said 
before^  are  not  pleasing.     Moreover,  go  which  way.  you  will,  Ihit 
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raising  and  screwing  of  people  is  a  harsh^and  odious  business,  and 
goes  against  the  hair,  so  that  it  will  be  found  extremely  difficult. 

But  the  design  of  the  proposal,  here  offered,  is  not  to  raise  any 
body  ;  but  only  to  ease  those  that  are  orercharged,  and  who  pay 
above  their  portion.  Which  is  a  thing  so  equitable  and  so  faTOurable, 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  no  man  will  be  so  inhuman  to 
oppose  it.  Considering  withal,  that  none  are  to  haye  this  easement^ 
unless  they  make  their  case  'SO  plain  that  no  doubt  can  be  made 
of  it. 

The  proposal  hath  been  briefly  mentioned  already  in  the  Project 
of  a  Descent  upon  France,  and  more  at  large  it  is  this : 

I.  That  a  land-tax  be  granted,  the  same  with  that  which  was  granted 
this  last  year  (the  amount  whereof  is,  we  know,  about  serenteen-hun. 
dred  thousand  pounds)  and  that  the  same  proportions  be  laid  upon 
the  several  counties,  and  upon  each  particular  man. 

II.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  no  man  be  obliged  to  pay  above 
two  shillings  in  the  pound,  of  the  true  and  full  yearly  value  of  his 
land. 

III.  That,  in  order  hereunto,  all  persons  aggrieved,  that  is,  all 
that  are  to  pay  above  that  proportion,  may  complain  to  such  commis. 
sioners  as  the  parliament  shall  please  to  nominate  for  each  county. 

IV.  That  these  commissioners,  upon  clear  proofs  in  writing  of  the 
true  value  of  the  land,  shall  make  just  abatements,  and  shall  settle 
the  complainants  tax  at  the  said  proportion  of  two  shillings  in  the 
pound. 

V.  That  the  commissioners  cause  all  these  depositions,  and  their 
orders  upon  them,  to  be  fairly  transcribed  into  a  book,  and  so  trans- 
mit them  to  the  committee,  which  the  parliament  shall  please  to  ap. 
point  for  this  service. 

VI.  That  this  committee  of  parliament  shall  inspect  the  said  de- 
positions and  orders,  and  shall  disallow  the  orders,  if  the  evidence 
seem  not  clear,  or  alter  them  as  they  see  cause. 

VII.  All  orders  and  abatements  made  by  the  commissioners  to 
stand  good,  unless,  and  until  they  are  disallowed  by  the  committee 
of  parliament. 

VIII.  No  proof  to  be  admitted,  but  by  written  depositions ;  even 
the  quality  and  credit  of  the  witnesses,  there  be  occasion  for  it, 
to  be  proved  in  writing. 

Thus  I  have  laid  open  the  whole  design ;  which  aims  at  nothing  but 
to  relieve  the  oppressed.  Here  will  be  good  store  of  informers,  but, 
of  all  that  ever  were,  they  will  be  the  most  innocent ;  for  every  man 
must  inform  for  himself.  And  he  may  easily  do  it  with  effect ;  for 
there  is  nothing  more  easy,  than  for  any  man  to  shew  plainly  the  true 
▼alue  of  his  land. 

If  the  land  be  let,  or  have  been  lately,  at  a  rack-rent,  it  is  easy  to 
shew  what  that  rent  is  or  was  ;  and  the  tenant's  own  oath  will  be 
good  evidence,  if  he  can  also  swear,  that  the  whole  tax  mast  be  aU 
lowed  by  the  landlord,  which  the  law  directs,  if  there  be  no  cove- 
nants to  the  contrary.  Also  the  same  thing  may  be  proved  by  the 
landlord's  steward  or  bailiff,  or  any  servant  that  knows.  *  f 
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If  the  land  be  let  for  lives  or  years,  and  at  an  under.reiit ;  it  nit^ 
be  shewed  what  the  rent  is,  and,  likewii^e,  nhat  fine  was  paid,  aod 
for  what  term. 

But,  if  the  land  be  a  man's  own,  and  was  never  let,  there  must  bt 
tnore  ado,  though  even  then  the  thing  will  not  bo  greatly  diffii-ult.  It 
will  give  a  great  light,  if  a  surveyor  swear  to  the  quantity  ;  shewin|( 
also  how  much  of  it  is  common  field,  an«  how  much  inclosure ;  like. 
wise,  how  much  is  meadow,  arable,  |>asture,  ard  wood.  Then  others 
must  prove  the  common  rate  of  (hose  sorts  of  land,  in  that  place  and 
neighbourhood.  And  substantial  neighbours  may  make  oath,  whmt 
they  believe  and  judge  (o  be  the  true  value  of  the  particular  land  la 
question.  Also  the  party  may  shew,  at  what  rate  he  bought  the 
land,  if  he  hath  lately  bought  it ;  or  at  what  rate  he  "hath  offered  it 
to  be  let  or  sold.  In  short,  there  are  many  ways  to  make  out  a  thing 
of  this  nature,  if  it  be  true.  But  to  palliate  a  false  value  is  Terj 
difficult,  so  as  to  give  clear  and  full  satisfaction ;  without  which,  there 
must  no  relief  be  expected  by  the  complainants. 

I  must  now  answer  a  question  concerning  this  matter;  and  iik0# 
Ivise  two  objections. 

The  question  that  may  be  asked  is  this: 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  committee  of  parliament,  which| 
according  to  these  proposals,  must  controul  the  commissioners  of  tiie 
counties  ? 

And  I  answer,  that  the  meaning  is : 

That  the  commissioners  may  take  greater  care  to  do  equal  snd 
righteous  things,  when  they  find  that  their  proceedings  must  be  seen 
and  examined  by  others ;  whereas  they  would  be  apt  to  take  too 
much  liberty,  if  it  should  be  only  known  to  themselves,  what  methods 
they  follow,  and  upon  what  grounds  they  go.  But  yet,  in  all  likeli* 
hood,  the  committee  will  not  much  alter  what  the  commissioners  bt?e 
done. 

The  first  of  the  objections  is : 

That  the  thing  here  proposed  i^  exceeding  laborious^ 

I  answer :  .  « 

That  the  bringing  taxes  to  an  equality  is  so  glorious  an  atchiere* 

ment,  that  we  ought  to  spare  for  no  pains  to  compass  it.     Nor  is  it 

pnly  noble  and  beneficial,  but  also  of  absolute  necessity.     ^  If  the 

equal  dividing  the  common  booty  be  necessary  to  pirates  and  biic# 

caneers,  the  equal  distribution  of  the  publick  burdens  is  much  more 

to  a  state ;'  saith  a  late  author.    But,  moreover,  as  this  work  is  {(reet| 

io  there  will  be  many  hands  to  do  it.     The  country  commissioners 

will  divide  themselves,  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  case  of  assessmeots* 

And  the  committee  of  parliament,   which  will  be  numerous,   will 

name  several  sub-committees  out  of  their  own  number,  and  share  the 

work  to  them,  who,  amongst  them,  must  peruse  the  books  sent  from 

the  counties ;  and  report  to  the  whole  committee,  what  they  disallow 

and  what  they  doubt  of.     The  transcribing  the  depositions  Into  these 

books  may  seem  a    tedious  business,  and  of  too  much  time.     But 

even  here  so  many  hands  may  be  employed,  as  will  make  qnldi 

work.    For  streral  mea  may  be  at  th9  same  time  transcribiiif  apM 
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loose  sheets,  and  then  those  sheets  be  made  up  in  a  book.  Indeed^ 
there  should  be  two  books,  one  to  be  sent  to  the  parliament,  the 
other  to  be  kept  in  the  county.  All  this  writing  to.be  paid  for,  by 
those,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  done,  according  to  the  length  and  depoj 
sitions  that  concern  them.  And  it  is  much  if  it  cost  any  man  fiye 
^shillings. 

The  second  objection  is  : 

That  by  tliese  abatements,  according  to  the  proposals  here  offered, 
the  tax  will  fall  short. 

In  answer  to  which  I  must  acknowledge,  that  the  tax  will  fall 
short,  at  least,  half  a  million  ;  but  if  the  publick  occasions  require 
it,  this  may  and  must  be  made  good  by  a  farther  tax ;  which  by  this 
time  will  be  pretty  equal.  And,  surely,  it  is  much  fitter,  that  the 
whole  nation  should  bear  this  further  burthen  by  an  equal  tax,  than 
that  part  of  the  nation  should  bear  it,  by  having  the  inequality  coo^ 
tinued  upon  them,  and  by  paying  above  their  proportion. 

It  is  confessed,  that,  when  all  is  done  that  hath  b^en  here  proposed, 
there  will  still  remain  some  inequality  ;  for,  as  the  rates  are  nowy 
there  are  many  that,  to  the  last  great  tax,  pay  under  two  shillings  in 
the  pound  ;  and  there  is  nothing  here  offered  to  raise  them.  We 
^lust  therefore  be  content,  at  least  at  present,  to  let  them  enjoy  this 
advantage.  Let  them  pay  twenty  pence,  or  eighteen  pence,  or  less^ 
while  others  pay  two  shillings.  But  that  some  should  pay  but  twenty 
pence,  or  eighteen  pence,  while  others  pay  four,  five,  or  six  shillings, 
or  more ;  so  that  some  are  at  ease,  whilst  others  are  destroyed ;  is  too 
unreasonable,  and  ought  to  be  endured  no  longer. 

You  will  ask,  what  injury  is  it  to  me,  if  my  neighbour  be  eased; 
I  answer,  the  injury  is,  that  I  am  not  eased  too.  And,  if  he  pay 
below  his  proportion,  I  must  pay  above  mine.  And,  by  the  undue 
easing  of  him  and  others,  the  tax  falls  short  of  what  it  would  others 
wise  be;  so  that  the  publick  occasions  call  for  further  taxes,  of  whick 
I  shall  bear  part,  and  still  above  my  proportion.  If  some  part-owners 
'should  pay  less  in  proportion  than  others  toward  the  ship's  charge,  it 
would  be  a  plain  wrong  to  those  others.  And  so  it  would  be,  if  some 
lands  in  a  marsh  should,  for  maintaining  the  sea  walls,  pay  but  six* 
pence  an  acre,  when  other  lands  pay  twelve-pence. 

It  hath  been  said,  that,  though  a  tax  were  laid,  as  hath  been  here 
proposed,  yet  there  would  be  still  some  inequality.  But  the  next  tax 
after  might  bring  things  more  even.  For  it  might  be  granted  for  the 
same  gross  sum,  with  this  proviso  that  none  pay  above  one  shilling  in 
the  pound ;  with  the  same  methods  for  giving  ease.  And  this  tax 
would  make  good  what  the  other  falls  short,  for  both  these  taxes  will 
amount  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound;  which  is  very  near  the  trne 
proportion,  that  all  lands  should  pay  the  tax  now  oo  foot. 

Thus,  by  the  way  that  hath  been  here  proposed,  there  must  be  two 
steps  to  arrive  at  the  reformation  intended.  But  I  conceive,  upon 
further  consideration,  that  the  thing  may  be  done  at  once,  and  that 
the  first  new  tax  may  be  at  the  former  rates,  provided  that  none  pay 
above  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  Which  will  be  the  same  thing  in 
efiect^  as  a  tax  of  twelve-pence  in  the  poondj  with  a  new  and  sure 
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method  to  have  it  equally  assessed.  This  tax  may,  by  the  good  old' 
word,  be  called  a  subsidy;  and  the  parliament,  now,  and  at  other 
times,  may  please  to  grant  either  one  subsidy,  or  part  of  one,  or  a 
subsidy  and  a  half,  or  two  or  three  subsidies  or  more,  according  as  the 
publick  occasions  require. 

But  still,  after  all  hath  been  done,  the  taxes  will  not  yet  be  exactljr 
equal.  For  there  are  divers,  as  I  am  well  informed,  that  do  not  pay 
six-pence  a  pound  to  the  great  tax*  now  upon  us.  I  leave  these  to 
be  further  considered,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  though  they  do  not 
pay  to  the  full,  yet  they  will  pay  three  times  as  much  in  proportion, 
as  they  did  formerly. 

I  have  all  this  while  been  driving  at  equality ;  but  there  is  an  equality 
8o  unequal,  that  I  cannot  but  declare  my  sense  against  it;  and  that 
is,  that  houses  should  bear  equal  proportion  with  lands,  for  which 
there  is  no  reason,  as  every  man's  reason  will  tell  him*  They  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  abated  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part. 

If  the  parliament  shall  not  think  fit  to  enter  upon  this  great  work 
at  present  (though  it  is  every  man's  work,  and  would  be  soon  done) 
they  may  however,  by  a  shorter  way,  give  some  relief  (if  they  please) 
to  those  that  arc  oppressed  in  the  land-tax ;  that  is,  to  those  that  pay 
plainly  above  their  proportion.  And  this  may  be  done,  by  making 
the  sum  of  the  tax,  next  granted,  to  be  something  less  than  the  last, 
and  then  distributing  this  abatement  among  the  counties,  that  arc  now 
notoriously  overcharged,  the  other  counties  continuing  as  they  are* 
Thus,  whereas  the  last  tax  was  for  about  seventeen  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  the  next  may  be  for  fifteen  or  fourteen  hundred  thousand ; 
which  is  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  less.  And  then  the 
oppressed  counties,  which  counties  are  well  known,  may  have  their 
monthly  payments  abated,  in  such  proportions  as  the  parliament  shall 
find  meet.  The  raising  either  of  men,  or  counties,  is  such  a  tioli  me 
tangere,  that  there  is  no  meddling  with  it ;  but  there  is  great  reason 
to  hope,  that  the  giving  just  ease,  to  those  who  want  it,  will  meet  witk 
no  opposition.  For  my  own  part,  1  have  no  particular  concern 
in  this  matter.  I  am  in  a  county  that  is  not  like  to  be  eased;  and  I 
pay  about  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  which  is  near  the  true  propor. 
tion :  But  1  wonder  the  counties,  that  are  concerned,  have  not  peti* 
tioned  all  this  while.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  even  clamorous  peti* 
tions  would  be  excusable. 

There  is  another  consideration  about  taxes,  which  I  recommend  to 
those  worthy  persons  who  have  a  hand  in  granting  them ;  and  that  ii, 
that  the  payments  be  not  made  too  quick.  We  know  that  the  present 
great  tax  (to  say  nothing  of  those  precedents)  is  paid  with  exceed, 
log  difficulty.  And  such  another  tax  in  the  neck  of  it,  to  be  paid  like. 
wise  forthwith,  it  is  doubted  would  occasion  extreme  distresws.  When 
a  man  hath  bled  much,  if  you  go  to  take  a  further  great  quantity  from 
him,  at  once,  and  presently,  it  may  prove  fatal,  his  body  cannot  bear 
it :  But,  after  a  while,  his  blood  being  recruited,  and  supplied,  yon 
may  lake  more  without  hurt  or  danger;  especially  if  you  do  it  by  da» 

«  TbfK  thJlling*  In  Uie  pound. 
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gree9«  And  it  is  just  so  with  our  nation  in  point  of  taxes.  We  could 
pay  a  moderate  tax  for  many  years,  and  be  little  the  worse ;  and 
people  would  hare  room,  and  time,  to  supply  all  by  industry  and  par- 
simony, the  two  great  promoters  both  of  private  and  publick  riches. 
But  our  money,  of  late,  hath  been  swept  away  so  fast  from  us,  little 
of  it  returning,  that  it  hath  not  only  sheared  from  the  landlord  a  good 
part  of  his  rent,  but  also  disabled  the  tenant  from  paying  the  rest,  the 
market  being  dead,  and  no  money  stirring;  and  then  the  cities,  and 
towns,  must  needs,  as  they  do,  find  a  grievous  deadness  of  trade;  SQ 
that  a  general  poverty  hath  suddenly  overwhelmed  us. 

We  could  better  pay  two  millions  in  four  years,  than  a  million  and 
a  half  in  one  year.  In  which  first  way,  the  war  might  be  maintained 
by  taxes,  that  probably  would  be  paid  in  time  of  peace,  when  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  do  it.  Also  his  majesty's  present  occasions  will  be 
as  well  provided  for  this  way,  if  there  be  a  credit  given  upon  those 
future  payments.  You  will  say,  this  will  draw  on  interest.  But  I 
answer,  that  the  interest  will  not  do  us  so  much  harm,  as  the  respite 
will  do  us  good. 

in  this  affair  we  must  consider,  not  only  what  is  best  to  be  done^ 
but  also,  and  more  especially,  what  we  are  able  to  do.  Perhaps,  it 
were  best  to  pay  ready  money  down ;  but,  if  we  cannot  do  it,  we  must 
be  glad  to  take  time,  and  allow  interest:  And  it  is  better  to  have  upon 
us,  for  some  years,  a  burden  we  can  bear,  than  to  be  crushed  at  once 
by  a  burden  we  cannot  bear. 

if  it  be  an  advantage  to  lend  money  to  the  publick  above  the  com- 
mon interest,  it  is  among  oursehes,  and  any  one  that  will  may  have 
it.  There  is  also  this  convenience,  that  all  those  lenders  will  be  firmljf 
engaged  to  wish  well  to  the  government. 

i  would  not  have  us  follow  the  example  of  Holland,  where  their 
whole  standing  revenue  is  anticipated  for  a  great  many  years,  by  vast 
sums  of  money  taken  up  at  interest;  and  there  are  many  families,  that 
live  u[)on  the  constant  interest  of  monies  lent  to  the  state.  But  I  hope 
we  shall  never  be  brought  to  such  necessities;  and  I  would  have  our 
dealings,  in  this  kind,  to  be  for  moderate  sums,  and  a  moderate  num- 
ber of  years. 

We  may  remember,  that,  in  King  Charles's  first  Dutch  war,  the 
parliament  gave  at  once  two  millions  and  a  half;  but  to  be  paid  in  ' 
some  years:  So  that  what  is  here  offered,  in  this  matter,  is,  even  m 
England,  no  new  thing. 

But,  what  if  this  war  continue  next  year,  and  we  must  raise  more 
money?  How,  and  upon  what,  shall  the  tax  be  laid?  My  answer  is, 
that,  if  there  be  a  necessity  for  it,  it  may  be  a  concurrent  land-tax; 
or  the  tax  may  be  pushed  further  on,  upon  some  years  to  come:  That 
is,  after  the  end  of  the  four  years  before-mentioned. 

it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  ways  now  mentioned,  and  espe- ' 
cially  the  last,   will  draw  on  more  interest.     But,  to  make  this  in- 
terest easy,  it  is  further  humbly  proposed  : 

1.  That  a  land.tax  be  granted,  suppose  for  a  million  of  pounds^ 
payable  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

^.  That,  upou  the  crt^dit  of  It,  the  king  be  enabled  to  gire  talHei;, 
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or  tickets,  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  amounting  in  the  whole  U^ 
ten  thousand. 

3.  That  these  tickets  be  made  current,  according  to  their  value,  by 
act  of  parliament. 

4.  That  these  tickets  be  pieces,  or  plates,  or  medals  of  silrer, 
coined,  or  stamped,  in  the  best  manner,  to  avoid  counterfeiting,  and 
each  having  its  number  fairly  stamped  upon  it. 

5.  That  each  of  them  be  affixed,  or  appended,  under  a  seal,  to  a 
pocket-book. 

6.  In  this  book  shall  be  written,  to  whom,  and  by  whom,  the 
ticket  was  first  deli?ered,  with  all  the  assignments  afterward. 

7.  That  no  man  shall  be  obliged  to  take  them  at  first  from  the  king, 
but  with  the  allowance  of  five^^er  cent,  nor  shall  the  king's  receivers 
be  obliged  to  take  them  back  at  their  full  value,  till  after  a  year  from 
their  first  delivery. 

8.  That,  when  these  tickets  are  brought  in,  at  the  end  of  the  five 
years,  they,  that  bring  them  in,  shall  likewise  have  the  allowance  of 
five  per  cent,.  So  that  they  are  first  taken  at  ninety.fi ve  pounds, 
and  paid  back  at  last  at  a  hundred  and  five. 

9.  If  any  of  those  tickets  be  lost,  yet  he  that  had  it,  to  have  the 
benefit  of  it  at  the  ^yc  years  end,  he  proving  that  it  was  delivered 
or  assigned  to  him,  and  there  being  no  proof  that  it  was  farther  as* 
signed. 

10.  The  form  of  the  pocket-book  may  be  this : 

Number  I. 
March  1,  1691.     Delivered  to  A.  B.  of  the  city  of  London, 

merchant :  By  me,  C.  D,  the  officer's  name. 
April  17,  1692.     Assigned  to  Sir  E.  F.  of  S.  in  the  county  of 

Kent,  knight:  By  me,  A.  B. 
June  24,  1692.    Assigned  to  G.  H.  of  the  city  of  London, 

goldsmith:  By  me,  J.  K.  executor  of  Sir  £.  F. 

Here  now  is  money  taken  up  for  the  publjck  service,  at  ten  per 
cent,  for  five  years,  which  is  tv^o  per  cent,  yearly. 

The  first  five  per  cent,  will  take  the  tickets  cleverly  out  of  the 
king's  hands,  without  any  appearance  of  hardship  to  the  subject,  and 
it  will  set  them  fairly  afloat.  The  five  per  cent,  at  last  will  secure 
those  that  take  them  from  being  left  in  the  lurch ;  it  will  make  them 
not  afraid,  but  desirous,  to  have  them  at  the  five  years  end;  and 
it  will  keep  up  their  value  and  reputation  during  the  whole  time* 

These  tickets  will  be  a  treasure  that  can  be  neither  stolen,  nor  lost; 
for  they  will  be  of  no  value,  more  tlian  the  medal,  save  only  to  those 
who  have  the  right  to  them. 

They  will  be  a  good  supply  for  the  money  we  have  lately  lost,  andt 
money  will  then  be  less  needful.  Great  sums  will  be  paid  with  tick* 
ets,  and  lesser  sums  with  money. 

Perhaps,  hereafter,  when  we  have  seen  the  way  of  it,  we  may,  in 
the  same  manner,  take  up  greater  sums,  at  easier  interest,  and  for 
#10 re  years. 

But,  I  doubt,  it  will  not  be  convenient,  that  the  amount  of  these 
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tickets  should  ever  exceed  the  half  of  our  running  cash,  though* 
we  could  have  them  without  interest.  A  moderate  quantity  of  them 
will  impc-de  our  money ;  but  too  great  a  quantity  would  drive  it  quite 
away. 

I  must  add  one  thing  more  to  the  foregoing  part  of  this  discourse; 
and  that  is,  that  when  a  land-tax  is  granted,  there  should  a  poll-tax 
go  along  with  it:  That  so,  the  whole  kingdom  being  concerned,  every 
man  in  it  may  contribute  something.  The  land-tax  draws  hard  from 
those  that  have  estates,  and  the  poll-tax  will  draw  something  (though 
a  genera!  excise  would  insensibly  draw  more)  from  those  that  have 
them  not.  And  surf^ly  when  the  men  of  estates  bear  the  main  of  the 
burden,  and  put  their  shoulders  to  it;  it  is  but  reasonable,  that  the 
common  people  also  should  each  of  them  lend  a  fiftger.  They  ought 
not  therefore  to  complain,  if,  for  every  shilling  in  the  pound  which 
the  land-tax  rises  to,  there  be  twelve-pence  a  head  laid  upon  men, 
and  upon  the  women  six-pence.  Thus  a  great  difference  is  here  made, 
as  it  ought,  between  women  and  men.  For  there  is  no  reason  that 
women  should  pay  equal,  when  they  do  not  get  half  so  much.  And 
I  have  the  rather  designed  them  some  little  ease  in  this  matter ;  be- 
cause 1  think  our  nation  hath  been  too  valiant,  in  making  hard  laws 
against  women. 

When  I  speak  of  so  much  a  head,  my  meaning  is,  that  it  should  be 
upon  all  alike,  both  high  and  low.  Or,  if  any  difference  be  made, 
it  should  be  only  some  such  difference  as  this,  that  gentlemen,  and 
all  so  reputed,  should  pay  double  or  treble  to  common  men. 

It  seems  a  great  mistake,  that  a  poll-tax  should  run  high  upon  de- 
grees, and  titles,  and  dignities,  especially  if  a  land-tax  likewise  be 
then  on  foot;  for,  generally,  they,  that  have  titles,  have  also  estates, 
w  hich  pay  to  the  land-tax.  If  a  land-tax  come  to  two  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  there  be  a  poll-tax  proportionable,  a  common  person  pays 
two  shillings  for  his  head,  and  a  knight  of  a  thousand  a  year  pays  a 
hundred  pounds  for  his  estate;  and  it  seems  very  hard,  that  he  should 
pay  ten  pounds  more  for  his  title.  Why  should  we  lay  more  upon 
those,  that  have  their  load  already  ? 

And,  though  there  were  no  land-tax  on  foot,  yet  a  poll-tax,  that 
runs  upon  titles  and  dignities,  is  of  all  others  the  most  unjust,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  unequal.  It  is  very  unequal  and  unjust,  that  an 
esquire,  not  worth  a  hundred  pounds,  should  pay  as  much  as  on© 
worth  five  thousand  a  year. 
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A  TRUE  AND  FAITHFUL  RELATION 

or  THE 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FORCES  OF  THEIR  MAJESTIES, 

KING  WILLIAM  AND  QUEEN  MARY, 

IN  THEIR  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  FRENCH, 

IN  THE  CARIBBEE  ISLANDS,  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES: 

Under  the  Conduct  of  his  Excellency  Christopher  Codrington,  Cap. 
tain.General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  said  Forces,  in  the 
Years  1689  and  1690.  Written  by  Thomas  Spencer,  Junior, 
Secretary  to  the  Honourable  Sir  Timothy  Thornhill,  Baronet,  to 
whose  Regiment  he  was  Muster-Master,  and  supplied  the  Place 
of  Commissary.  London,  printed  in  1691.  Quarto,  containing 
fourteen  Pages. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Edzcard  Ritssel^  Admiral  of  their  Mom 
jesties  Fleet  for  the  Year  1691,  Treasurer  of  their   Mqfesiies 
Navt/y  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  their  Mqfesties  most  ilonourabU 
Privy  Mouncil, 


I 


Right  honourable, 


Might  justly  imagine  myself  to  be  thought  rude  and  impertinent| 
when  I  first  presumed  to  tender  this  account  to  your  honour  ;  and  I 
should  never  hare  adventured  upon  so  great  a  boldness,  if  I  had  not 
thought  it  really  my  duty  to  present  it  to  your  honour'8  view.  And 
the  reason  which  moved  me  to  it  was,  because  the  most  notable  ac« 
tions  herein  related,  as  the  taking  of  St.  Christophers,  and  St.  Eos. 
tace,  were  the  immediate  success  of  part  of  that  royal  navy,  which 
your  honour  now  happily  commands  in  chief;  I  mean  that  squadroo 
commanded  by  Admiral  Wright  in  the  West  Indies,  without  which  it 
had  been  utterly  impossible  for  the  Fnglish  to  have  enterprised  aoj 
thing  in  those  parts.  For  their  majesties  islands  there  were  so  depo. 
pulated  by  a  raging  mortality,  that  the  surviving  inhabitants  wera 
even  harr^ssed  with  a  daily  fatigue  to  defend  themselves.  Upon  thia 
motive,  joined  with  the  consideration  of  the  innate  generosity,  whidi 
is  generally  found  in  all  persons  so  nobly  and  honourably  descended 
as  yourself ;  but  is  so  peculiar  to  the  most  noble  family  of  Bedford* 
and  with  which  (as  you  are  a  principal  branch  thereof,  so)  yon  are 
principally  adorned ;  I  first  assumed  the  boldness  to  address  yonr 
honour  with  a  copy  of  this  relation  ;  and  the  high  favour  you  were 
pleased  to  vouchsafe  me,  in  your  perusal  and  approbation  of  it, 
when  it  was  a  manuscript,  hath  encouraged  me  not  only  to  send  it 
to  the  press,  but  hath  also  emboldened  me  to  implore  jour  patronage 
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to  countenance  it,  with  which  it  will  be  sufficiently  honoured  and 
defended,  and  may  boldly  appear  in  publick.  But,  for  the  return 
of  so  high  an  obligation,  as  it  transcends  the  utmost  of  my  hopes  to 
accomplish,  so  I  must  confess  my  incapacity  to  make  any  farther  ad. 
vances  towards  it,  than  an  humble  and  grateful  acknowledgment, 
M'hich  shall  ever  be  paid  with  the  strictest  obserrance,  by  him  who 
craves  leave  to  subscribe  himself, 

Right  honourable, 

Your  honour's  most  humbly  devoted  and  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Spencer. 

The  design  of  this  small  treatise  is  to  give  a  succinct  relation  of 
the  proceedings  of  their  majesties  forces,  in  the  Caribbee  islands  ; 
and,  in  a  plain  and  compendious  method,  a  faithful  narrative  of  tiie 
most  remarkable  transactions,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  this 
present  time  :  Only  I  must  desire  to  be  excused,  in  the  omission  of 
noting  the  particular  days  of  the  month  in  some  places,  the  loss  of 
some  papers  having  forced  me  to  be  less  exact  in  the  performance 
of  that,  than  I  could  wish ;  but,  as  this  is  not  absolutely  material 
Sind  per  5e,  but  only  circumstantial  and  per  acctdeiis^  I  presume  it 
may  the  more  easily  be  pardoned. 

But,  before  I  fall  upon  the  intended  matter,  I  think  it  not  amiss 
to  shew  the  first  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  differences  which  have 
happened  in  those  parts.  Be  pleased  then  to  know,  that  the  island  of 
St.Christophers  hath  formerly  been  a  stage  of  war  between  the  English 
and  French :  But,  of  late  years,  matters  being  accommodated,  and  the 
island  divided  between  them,  they  have  each  of  them  lived  under 
their  own  government,  and  an  act  of  neutrality  hath  passed  by  the 
consent  of  both  their  kings,  to  the  intent  they  might  there  enjoy  a 
quiet  and  uninterrupted  peace,  notwithstanding  any  wars  that  might 
happen  between  the  two  crowns  in  Europe.  But  the  French,  being 
a  fickle  and  inconstant  people,  broke  through  all  those  considera. 
tions  ;  and,  before  the  wars  were  proclaimed  between  England  and 
France,  prompted  by  some  private  animosities  of  their  own,  and 
animated  by  the  instigations  and  impulsions  of  some  Irish  upon  the 
island,  in  the  month  of  July,  1689,  entered  the  English  ground 
with  fire  and  sword,  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  fly  to  the  fort  for  their 
safety. 

The  English,  being  in  this  distress,  applied  themselves  to  the  go. 
vernment  of  Barbadoes  for  assistance  ;  upon  which  application,  the 
honourable  Sir  Timothy  Thornhill,  baronet,  offered  himself,  to  go 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment  to  their  relief ;  to  which  the  governor, 
council,  and  assembly  assenting,  the  drums  beiat  up  for  yoluntiers, 
and,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  diere  was  raised  a  regiment  of  seven, 
hundred  able  men,  all  which  (the  commissioned  officers  excepted) 
were  fitted  with  arms,  &c.  for  the  said  expedition,  at  the  cost  and 
charges  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  convenient  vessels  being  also  pro. 
vided,  for  the  transporting  them  to  the  island  of  St.  Chrbtopher's. 
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All  things  being  in  a  readiness,  they  embarked  and  set  sail  qa 
Thursday  the  first  of  August;  and,  on  Monday  following,  being  the 
fifth  of  the  said  month,  they  arrired  at  the  island  of  Antigua,  where 
they  received  the  unwelcome  news,  that  the  fort  at  St«  Christopher'^ 
was  surrendered  to  the  French,  on  Monday  the  twenty  .ninth  of 
July,  upon  articles,  and  the  English  sent  ofif  to  the  adjacent  island 
of  Nevis. 

Affairs  being  thus  stated.  Sir  Timothy  Thornhill  knowing  his 
strength  to  be  inconsiderable  to  attack  an  island  so  well  manned 
and  fortified  as  St.  Christopher's ;  and  the  government  of  Antigna 
also  solliciting  him  to  continue  with  them  till  the  arrival  of  the  En. 
glish  fleet,  which  was  daily  expected ;  he  agreed  to  their  proposals, 
and  landed  his  regiment  there,  quartering  them  in  the  town  of  FaL 
mouth. 

After  a  month's  continuance  in  the  said  island,  Lieutenant.genera| 
Codrington  sent  three  sloops,  manned  with  fourscore  of  Sir  Timothy's 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Edward  Thome,  to  fetch 
their  majesties  subjects,  with  their  goods  and  stock,  from  the  island 
of  Anguilla,  where  they  were  miserably  abused  and  destroyed,  by 
some  Irish  which  the  French  had  put  on  shore  amongst  thenL 
Before,  and  during  Sir  Timothy's  stay  in  Antigua,  the  Indians  of  tbe 
neighbouring  islands,  who  were  in  league  with  the  French,  landed 
several  times  upon  the  said  island,  killing  those  inhabitants  that  Ured 
near  to  the  sea  (to  the  number  of  ten)  and  then  making  their  escape 
in  their  swift  periaquas,  notwithstanding  the  best  sailing  sloops  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  but,  by  the  diligence  of  the  lieutenant.ige. 
neral,  in  placing  guards  at  all  the  bays  and  landing  places,  those  in* 
cursions  were  afterwards  prevented. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  a  French  privateer,  landed  at 
Five  islands,  near  Antigua,  had  taken  off  some  negroes  ;  and,  in  hif 
going  away,  met  with  two  English  sloops,  one  of  which,  after  some 
resistance,  he  took.  The  other,  making  her  escape,  came  in,  and 
gave  an  account  of  the  action ;  upon  which.  Sir  Timothy  sent  out 
two  sloops,  manned  with  a  company  of  grenadiers,  under  the  coou 
mand  o(  Captain  Walter  Hamilton,  who  next  day  brought  her  in  with 
her  prize.  On  board  the  privateer  (besides  thirty  French)  weie  sIk 
Irish,  who  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  four  of  them  deservedlj  ' 
executed. 

At  this  time,  a  dreadful  mortality  raging  in  the  island  of  Nefif, 
especially  among  the  men,  which  had  reduced  that  sex  to  a  moiety  oi 
its  usual  number,  forced  the  inhabitants  to  make  their  addresses  to 
Sir  Timothy,  who  now  had  received  a  commission  for  major-generaL 
to  bring  his  regiment  down  thither  for  their  defence,  their  island  lyiiw 
within  two  leagues  of  St.  Christopher's,  and  in  daily  expectation  of 
being  attacked.  The  major-general  M'eighing  their  necessity,  after  tbe 
Tiolence  of  the  distemper  was  abated,  in  the  month  of  Noreniber« 
removed  his  regiment  thither,  incamping  them  upon  a  comniodioo!| 
plain,  close  adjoining  to  a  river. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  the  lieutenant-general,  coming 
00 wn  to  Nevis,  called  a  general  council  of  war,  in  which  it  wa4  "   ' 
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terminod,  that  the  major-general,  with  three-hundred  of  his  own 
regiment,  and  two.huudred  Nevisians,  should  go  down  and  attack 
St.  Martin's  and  St.  Bartholomew's,  two  islands  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  in  which  they  reared  considerable  quantities  of  stock,  for 
the  Jiupport  and  maintenance  of  other  their  sugar  islands.  In  order 
to  which  expedition,  the  major-general,  on  Sunday  the  fifteenth  of 
the  said  month,  put  his  forces  on  board  the  vessels  provided  for 
them,  being  one  brigantine,  and  nine  sloops ;  and,  on  Monday  the 
sixteenth,  he  himself  embarked,  and  the  fleet  set  sail  for  the  said 
islands.  On  Wednesday  the  eighteenth,  in  the  morning,  we  passed 
by  St.  Bartholomew's,  and,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  being  within 
four  or  five  leagues  of  St.  Martin's,  we  espied  a  small  sloop  standing 
up  towards  us  ;  but,  upon  sight  of  us,  she  tacked,  and  put  into  one 
of  the  bays.  When  we  came  up  with  the  bay  where  she  lay,  tlie 
major-general  sent  one  Lieutenant  Dowden,  with  three  files  of  men 
in  a  boat,  to  go  up  to  her  and  board  her,  and,  if  she  were  floating, 
to  bring  her  out.  When  the  boat  was  got  near  on  board,  the  enemy, 
who  lay  hid  in  the  bushes  on  each  side,  the  bay  being  land.locked, 
fired  very  thick  upon  them,  forcing  them  to  retreat,  two  of  them 
being  wounded.  The  major«general,  being  very  desirous  to  hare 
the  sloop,  afier  it  was  dark,  sent  thirty  men  in  four  boats  and  ca. 
noes,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Walter  Hamilton,  again  to 
attempt  the  bringing  her  out;  but  the  enemy  discovered  them,  and 
fired  hotly  upon  them.  The  canoe,  which  Captain  Hamilton  was  in, 
rowed  close  up  to  the  sloop,  and  found  her  run  on  ground,  th* 
men,  being  all  gone  out  of  her ;  so  were  forced  to  leave  her,  and  re- 
turn to  their  vessels.  Captain  Hamilton  received  two  shots  in  one 
of  his  legs,  about  four  persons  more  being  wounded,  but  none  kill- 
ed ;  that  night  we  stood  off  and  on,  as  tiiough  we  designed  to  land 
in  the  morning. 

The  next  day  being  the  nineteenth,  there  was  a  council  of  war 
held  by  the  officers  on  board  the  brigantine,  wherein  it  was  deter. 
mined,  first  to  attack  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  accordingly  the  sloops 
stood  up  in  the  night  to  the  said  island.  The  next  morning  before 
day.  Major  John  Stanley  landed  with  fourscore  men,  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  opposition  of  the  enemy,  and  beat  them  out  of  their  breast- 
works ;  and  by  break^of  day  he  had  planted  his  colours  upon  a  bat- 
tery they  had,  consisting  of  two  great  guns.  All  the  forces  being 
landed,  the  major-general  ordered  them  to  take  three  several  ways; 
himself  leading  his  own  guard  of  gentlemen  reformadoes,  with  two 
companies  more,  through  the  body  of  the  island.  After  a  mile's 
march,  we  discovered  a  large  fortification,  which  appeared  to  be  well 
manned ;  but  the  major-general,  running  down  bravely  with  his 
men,  so  disheartened  the  enemy,  that,  after  they  had  given  us  two 
or  three  vollies,  they  quitted  it,  and  fled  into  the  woods.  The  for- 
tification was  quadrangular,  consisting  of  about  two  acres  of  land, 
encompassed  with  double  rows  of  stakes,  six  feet  high,  and  four  (bet 
distant ;  the  intervals  being  filled  with  earth,  and  a  wide  deep  trench 
without  it.  On  each  corner  there  was  a  flanker,  in  one  of  which 
>vere  planted  four  great  guos  3  the  entrance  into  it  was  a  lock,  ftd* 
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nitting  but  one  at  a  time  ;  in  the  middle  of  it  was  the  goveraor's 
house,  and  a  guardi-house  for  the  soldiers  ;  also  a  large  cistern  with 
store  of  water  ;  seven  or  eight  barrels  of  dried  salt  fish,  with  bread 
proportionable,  and  two  barrels  of  powder.  It  was  situated  in  a 
bottom,  bj  the  side  of  a  lane,  through  which  we  were  to  pass  to 
come  at  it,  and  on  the  other  side  was  a  very  high  hill.  After  we  had 
entered  it,  the  major.^eneral  sent  this  relator  with  four  files  of  men, 
to  gain  the  top  of  the  hill ;  which  he  did,  finding  it  fortified  with 
two  great  guns,  loaden  and  primed,  with  the  match  lighted,  and  sere. 
ral  bags  of  partridge. shot  lying  by  them,  but  the  enemy  was  in  so 
much  haste,  they  did  not  stay  to  fire  them  upon  us. 

About  four  miles  distant  from  the  fortification,  upon  the  side  of  a 
hill,  there  appeared  a  large  white  building,  resembling  a  fort,  to  which 
the  major^eneral  sent  three.hundred  men  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Charles  Pym,  with  orders,  if  he  found  it  strong,  to  sit  down 
before  it,  and  wait  his  coming.  About  two  of  the  clock,  the  major* 
general  (leaving  a  sufficient  guard  in  the  fortification)  marched  np 
thither  with  the  rest  of  his  forces ;  and,  when  we  came  to  it,  we 
found  it  to  be  only  a  stone  platform,  laid  shelving  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  rain  water  into  the  cistern ;  the  island  being  destitute  of  ri* 
vers,  wells,  or  other  conveuiencies  of  fresh  water,  the  inhabitants  are 
forced  to  make  use  of  all  advantages  to  catch  the  rain,  each  hoose 
being  furnished  with  one  or  more  of  these  cisterns,  some  of  them 
capable  of  holding  twelve  or  fourteen  tuns.  There  we  encamped 
that  night,  and  the  next  day  (the  twenty.fi  rst)  we  marched  back  to 
the  fortification. 

On  Sunday  the  twenty.second,  in  the  morning,  two  captains  of  the 
enemy  came  in  with  a  flag  of  truce,  bringing  articles  from  their  go- 
vernor, upon  which  they  offered  to  surrender  themselves;  which, 
when  the  major-general  had  perused,  he  returned  an  answer  to  lam 
in  writing,  and  also  by  two  gentlemen,  who  spoke  French,  whidi  he 
sent  to  him,  that  his  terms  were  denied  ;  but,  if  he  would  come  hi 
with  the  inhabitants,  with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  within  three 
days,  he  should  find  him  a  gentleman  ;  but,  if  he  stood  out  longer, 
he  was  to  expect  no  quarter.  That  night  the  gentlemen  returned  to 
the  camp  with  an  answer  from  the  governor,  that  on  Wednesday  he 
would  come  in  ;  but  he  could  not  sooner,  because  some  of  the  ha> 
habitants  were  hid  in  woods,  to  whom  he  could  not  communicate  hil 
design  before  that  time. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  (the  twenty. third  and  twenty-fonrth)  we 
marched  round  the  island,  burning  all  the  houses  as  we  passed  along; 
thi>  inhabitants  in  some  places  firing  upon  us  from  the  woods,  bat 
without  any  damage.    - 

On  Wednesday  (the  twenty-fifth)  we  espied  a  flag  of  truce  cominf 
toward  us,  with  the  governor,  and  a  great  company  of  the  inha» 
bitanfs ;  upon  which,  the  major-general,  having  his  own  company  of 
guards  in  the  fortification,  and  the  rest  of  his  forces  drawn  nproand 
it^  sent  the  two  gentlemen,  who  were  before  with  him,  U>  meet  the 
said  {governor  ;  and,  at  the  entrance  into  the  fortification,  he  vrat  fOb 
rf  ived  by  Lieuteiiant^colpnil  John  Thomas,  and  by  him  conducted  It 
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the  major^eneral,  who  sat  in  the  house  (which  ratiier  resembled  a 
pigeon-house,  than  a  gOTernor's  payilion,  as  the  French  termed  it; 
for  it  consisted  only  of  one  room  about  twelre  feet  square  bel^w, 
and  anotlier  aboye)  he  was  accompanied  by  a  friar,  and  some  of  his 
officers,  all  which  were  received  with  great  civility  by  the  majors 
general,  and  many  compliments  passed  between  them.  After  some 
discourse  they  went  to  dinner,  and  the  major^eneral  so  well  warmed 
the  friar  with  good  Madera  wine,  that  he  spoke  Latin  so  fluently 
upon  transubstantiation,  that  he  confounded  himself  in  his  own  ar- 
gument. The  prisoners,  who  came  in,  were  between  six  and  seren 
hundred,  all  which  were  transported ;  the  governor,  with  the  men, 
as  prisoners  to  Nevis;  the  women  and  children  to  St.  Christo. 
pher's ;  all  the  live  stock  was  also  carried  up  to  Nevis,  with  the 
negroes,  goods,  &c.  The  major^eneral  returned  the  governor  some 
of  his  negroes,  his  horse,  arms,  apparel,  &c.  to  be  carried  for  him  to 
St.  Christopher's.  In  taking  this  island,  we  had  about  ten  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

While  we  were  thus  busied  in  sacking  this  place.  Colonel  Hewet. 
son  landed  with  three  hundred  Antigua  men  upon  another  island  be. 
longing  to  the  French,  called  Marigalanta,  beating  the  inhabitants 
into  the  woods,  burning  their  town,  nailing  their  guns,  demolishing 
their  fort,  and  returned  to  Anligua  with  the  plunder   of  their  island. 

During  our  stay  upon  St.  Bartholomew's,  we  had  an  addition  of 
eight  or  nine  sloops,  with  about  fifty  men,  from  some  of  the  neigh, 
bouring  islands,  which  the  major.general  made  advantage  of;  for, 
on  Sunday  the  nineteenth  of  January,  he  sent  the  brigantine  with 
nine  sloops,  the  like  number  that  had  been  there  before,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Walter  Hamilton,  to  alarm  the  island  of  St. 
Martin's,  and  the  next  morning  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the  wind- 
ward side.  After  Captain  Hamilton  was  gone  down,  the  same  day 
the  major-general  embarked  with  all  his  forces  in  the  other  sloops, 
and  in  the  night  set  sail  for  the  said  island,  and  the  next  morning,  the 
twentieth,  landed  all  his  men  on  the  leeward.side,  without  any  op. 
position,  the  enemy  having  drawn  all  their  forces  to  the  other  side  of 
the  island :  only,  after  the  first  company  was  landed,  about  twenty  of 
the  enemy  fired  upon  them  from  a  breast  work,  but  were  soon  beat 
out  of  it.  When  all  the  forces  were  landed,  they  marched  intire 
through  the  body  of  the  country,  and,  after  two  miles  march,  were 
drawn  up  in  a  convenient  plain,  the  enemy  being  in  sight,  and,  as 
we  thought,  advancing  towards  us.  After  we  had  oontinued  an  hour 
in  this  posture,  the  enemy  retiring,  had  fired  a  great  building  upon 
a  hill,  about  a  mile  distant,  which  seemed  to  be  a  fortification ;  upon 
which,  the  major-general  marched  up  to  it  with  the  whole  body,  but 
found  it  to  be  only  a  large  house,  which  they  had  burnt,  because  it 
should  not  serve  us  for  shelter  ;  but  the  stone  walls,  which  remained 
standing,  however,  proved  serviceable  to  us,  in  covering  us  from  their 
shot.  There  was  a  large  cistern  of  water,  but  they  had  rendered  it 
unfit  for  drinking,  by  throwing  salt  into  it ;  a  pond  also,  that  was  ad. 
jacent,  they  had  poisoned  with  tobacco.  We  had  not  been  long  here, 
l^efore  the  epemy  began  to  fire  upon  ui  from  »  breast-work,  wbem 
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where  they  had  two  great  guns  planted  upon  a  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  there  being  a  clear  Talloy  between  us  ;  on  the  left  hand  loW 
and  bushy  e;round,  and  on  the  right,  a  ridge  of  mountains,  with  a  Tery 
thick  wood.  The  major-general  sent  Captain  Birt,  with  a  company  of 
men,  to  gain  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain,  which  had  the  com. 
mandof  the  post  we  were  at;  which  being  done,  he  left  an  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Geoffery  Gibbs,  to  maintain 
that  post,  and  marched  back  into  the  plain,  with  the  rest  of  his  forces, 
to  secure  the  avenues,  and  hinder  the  enemy  from  coming  upon  oar 
backs.  Being  come  down  into  the  plain,  himself,  with  several  offi. 
cers,  and  about  an  hundred  sentinels,  went  to  drink  at  a  well,  where, 
while  they  were  drinking,  they  received  a  volley  of  about  thirty  shot 
from  the  enemy,  who  lay  hid  in  the  woods ;  but  it  pleased  God, 
though  they  stood  close  one  by  another,  there  was  but  one  man 
hurt. 

Withdrawing  from  thence.  Major  John  Stanley  was  sent  with  a 
party  to  rout  them  out  of  the  woods  ;  which  he  did,  beating  them 
from  two  strong  brcast.works  thoy  had  upon  n  saddle  between  two 
hills,  opposite  to  those  we  had  before  gained,  in  which  works  he  posted 
himself.  The  passages  being  both  ways  secured,  the  major-general 
incamped  with  the  body  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  that  night,  and 
the  next  morning,  the  twenty  first,  our  two  brass  field-pieces,  with 
carriages,  and  two  iron  ones  without,  were  brought  on  shore;  the  iron 
ones  wer.^  planted  in  the  plain,  but  the  brass  were  drawn  up  to  the 
burnt  house,  where  our  body  was  now  incamped,  and  about  three  in 
the  afternoon  we  began  to  play  upon  the  enemy.  In  the  evening. 
Captain  Bartholomew  Sharp  was  sent  with  one  company  of  men,  to 
cut  a  path  through  the  wood,  that  we  might  make  an  attack  upon 
the  enemy  that  way ;  for  in  the  valley  they  had  four  great  guns 
planted  directly  against  the  road ;  but,  being  without  carriages,  they 
oould  not  bring  them  to  bear  upon  us  as  we  lay.  Captain  Sharp  had 
made  no  great  progress  in  his  work  before  he  was  discovered,  and  so 
hotly  dealt  with,  that  he  was  forced  to  retreat.  All  day  the  enemj 
kept  firing  upon  us  from  their  breast-work,  both  with  their  great 
guns  and  small  arms,  but  in  the  night  they  silently  quitted  it. 

The  next  morning,  the  twenty-second,  leaving  thirty  men  at  tke 
burnt  house,  under  tlie  command  of  James  Smith,  we  marched  over  to 
the  breast-work  and  demolished  it,  and  also  their  line,  which  ran 
down  to  a  well  in  the  valley  near  their  four  great  guns,  which  we 
nailed,  together  with  the  other  two  above.  Continuing  our  march 
about  a  mile  farther,  we  came  to  a  fine  plain,  encompassed  with 
orange  and  other  fruit-trees,  where  we  incamped,  there  being  store 
of  cattle  grasing  ;  at  the  iipper.end  of  it  were  three  small  houses,  in 
one  of  which  w(  re  found  blood,  and  dressings  of  some  wounded  men, 
and  we  understoo<l  by  two  prisoners  which  we  took  presently  after^ 
that  they  had  nfar  twenty  kilU'<l  and  wounded. 

The  next  morning,  the  twenty-third,  the  major-general  leaving  thit 
relator  with  a  sufiicient  guard  in  the  plain,  to  take  care  of  the  piun. 
der  ;  he  marched  with  the  body  against  their  chief  fort,  about  two 
^iles  distant,  which  he  took  without  any  loss,  having  but  one 
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wounded,  the  enemy  quitting  their  fort  after  a  small  resistance.  It 
consisted  of  six  great  guns  mounted  upon  a  platform  without  car. 
riages,  with  banks  of  earth  thrown  up.  After  he  had  nailed  and 
overthrown  the  guns,  he  proceeded  in  his  march  about  four  miles 
farther,  and  then  incamped  in  a  pleasant  valley,  where  was  a  hoas« 
and  garden  belonging  to  the  friar  ;  there  they  found  the  governor's 
)iorse  saddled  and  bridled,  he  having  left  him  and  fled  into  the 
mountains  with  the  inhabitants.  This  day,  Major  John  Stanley 
marched  over  the  hills  on  the  other  side  the  island,  and  engaged  a 
party  of  the  enemy,  beating  them  out  of  their  breast-work,  and  de- 
molishing it ;  at  night  he  returned  to  his  post  on  the  saddle. 

The  twenty-fourth,  the  major-general  continued  his  march  round 
the  island  without  any  opposition,  and  at  night  returned  to  the  burnt 
house,  where  he  again  incamped ;  the  plunder  being  also  removed 
thither. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  twenty-fifth,  we  saw  three  great  ships, 
a  brigantine  and  a  sloop,  standing  in  with  the  island,  and  about  noon 
we  understood  by  some  prisoners,  which  we  took,  landing  out  of  the 
said  sloop,  that  it  was  Monsieur  Decass,  come  down  from  St.  Chris, 
topher's,  with  seven-hundred  men,  to  defend  the  island  against  us, 
who  they  heard  had  been  upon  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  they  thought 
lis  to  be  yet  there.  The  major-general  immediately  commanded 
away  guards  to  all  those  bays  where  he  thought  the  enemy  would 
land  ;  but  they,  seeing  our  sloops,  perceived  we  were  already  upon 
the  island,  and  so  came  not  to  an  anchor,  but  gave  chace  to  our 
sloops  who  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  get  clear.  One  of  them,  in 
great  danger  of  being  taken,  run  herself  a-ground,  but  was  again 
hauled  off  by  the  enemy,  but  the  men  were  all  got  out  of  her.  The 
master  of  one  of  the  sloops  being  at  the  camp,  when  the  prisoners 
were  brought  up,  who  gave  this  account,  the  major-general  dis- 
patched him  with  an  express  to  Antigua,  to  acquaint  the  lieutenant- 
general  with  our  condition,  and  desire  him  to  send  some  ships  to  our 
assistance. 

Decass  stood  off  and  on  all  night,  and  in  the  morning,  the  twenty- 
sixth,  coming  close  in  with  the  shore,  he  fired  several  guns,  to  give 
the  inhabitants  notice  of  his  arrival.  About  noon  he  came  to  an  an- 
chor, before  the  windward  part  of  the  island,  hanging  abroad  bloody 
colours.  The  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the  coming  of  these  ships, 
came  down  out  of  the  mountains,  and,  finding  their  fort  unmanned, 
they  again  took  possession  of  it,  replanting  and  drilling  their  guns. 
In  the  night  Decass  landed  his  soldiers,  which  the  major-general 
having  advice  of,  brought  his  brass  field-pieces  from  the  burnt  house 
into  the  plain,  and  planted  them  on  the  right  and  left  wing  of  the 
body,  which  was  there  incamped  ;  the  iron  pieces  being  planted  be- 
fore towards  each  road,  having  placed  strong  guards  upon  the  saddle, 
at  the  burnt  house,  and  the  mountain  which  commanded  it. 

In  this  posture  of  defence  we  continued  the  twenty-seventh,  twen. 
ty-eighth,  and  twenty-ninth,  the  enemy  not  daring  to  attack  us ;  they 
had  now  three  ships  more  come  down  from  St.  Christopher's,  which 
joined  with  Decass, 
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On  Thursday,  the  thirtieth,  in  the  morning,  arrtTed  Colonel 
Hewetson,  from  Antigua  with  three  ships,  which  the  lieatenant>geae. 
ral  had  sent  to  our  assistance.  The  French  ships  at  an  anchor,  per. 
ceiving  English  colours,  weighed,  and  stood  out  to  meet  them.  About 
noon  they  engaged,  and  after  four  hours  dispute,  with  little  damage 
on  our  side,  the  French  bore  away,  our  ships  also  standing  off  all 
tiight,  but  in  the  morning,  the  tiiirty-first,  they  returned.  The 
French  ships  also  appeared  in  sight,  but  kept  off  at  a  distance.  The 
major-general,  having  sent  the  plunder  and  field-pieces  on  board, 
ordered  all  his  ont-guards  to  quit  their  posts,  and  march  down  into 
the  plain,  in  order  to  embark  ;  which  the  enemy  perceiying,  marched 
down  likewise,  and  both  parties  engaged,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
enemy,  who  was  beaten  into  the  woods  in  confusion.  The  major, 
general  made  an  honourable  retreat,  and  embarked  safe  with  all  hit 
men,  except  about  ten  who  were  killed  in  the  whole  action,  and  three 
who  were  taken  prisoners,  by  being  asleep  in  one  of  the  breast- 
works, when  our  men  quitted  them.  One  of  them  made  his  escape 
and  got  down  to  the  sea^side,  and  a  boat  went  and  brought  him  off 
clear;  the  other  two  were  afterwards  exchanged.  There  were  aboat 
twenty  more  wounded,  which  with  the  rest  arrived  fafe  at  Nevis,  on 
Sunday  morning  the  second  of  February. 

After  the  major-general's  regiment  returned  up  to  Nevis,  the  ia« 
habitants  of  the  said  island,  considering  the  service  they  had  done^ 
and  their  willingness  to  continue  in  their  defence,  against  the  ex- 
pected assaults  of  a  neighbouring  enemy.  In  the  month  of  April, 
1690,  they  allowed  the  said  regiment  pay,  so  to  continue  for  sis 
months,  except  the  English  fleet  should  arrive,  and  then  to  be  allovred 
pay  but  one  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  said  fleet ;  which  happened 
in  June  following,  at  which  time,  preparations  being  made  for  an  ex. 
pedition  against  St.  Christopher^s,  by  all  the  leeward  Caribbee  islands, 
they  brought  their  forces  down  to  the  island  of  Nevis,  which  was  ap^ 
pointed  to  be  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  it  lying  most  conve- 
nient for  the  said  purpose ;  and  upon  Monday  the  sixteenth  of  Jane, 
1690,  by  the  command  of  his  Excellency  Christopher' Codrington, 
who  had  now  received  a  commission  from  their  majesties  King  Wll. 
liam  and  Queen  Mary,  for  captain-general  and  commander  in  chief  of 
all  their  Leeward  Caribbee  islands,  there  was  a  general  muster  in  the 
island  of  Nevis,  of  all  their  majesties  forces  raised  for  the  said  ezpeu 
dition  against  St.  Christopher's,  which,  according  to  the  mnster-rolis 
given  in,  appeared  to   be  as  follows,  viz. 

In  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  regiment,  under  the  command  of  lieote- 
nant-general  Holt,  seven  hundred. 

In  Major-general  Thomhill's  regiment,  under  his  own  comnnind, 
five-hundred. 

In  the  Antigua  regiment,  under  the  command  of  (Lionel  ¥FiL 
Hams,  governor  of  the  said  island,  four.hundred. 

In  the  Montserat  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Hack- 
stone,  governor  of  the  said  island,  three-hundred. 

In  the  two  Nevis  regiments,  under  the  commands  of  Colonel  Vjm 
and  Colonel  Earl,  sixlhundred. 
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In  the  marioe  regiment,  being  a  detachment  out  of  the  frigates, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Kegwin,  commander  of  the  Assist* 
ance,  four.hundred. 

In  the  captain-general's  guard,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Byam,  one-hundred. 

In  all,   three.thousand  men. 

Upon  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  being  the  seyenteenth  and  eight, 
eenth  of  the  said  month  of  June,  we  embarked  for  the  said  expedi. 
tion ;  and  upon  Thursday,  the  nineteenth,  we  set  sail  from  Neyis  with 
our  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  ten  men  of  war,  two  fire-ships,  twelve 
merchant.men,  and  about  twenty  brigantines  and  sloops;  and  the 
same  evening  we  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  island  of  St.  Christo. 
pher's  in  Frigate-bay.  In  the  night  eight  of  our  frigates  weighed,  and 
fell  down  three  leagues  to  the  leeward,  to  amuse  and  harrass  the 
enemy,  and  the  next  morning  they  returned.  That  day  we  plied  our 
great  guns  from  some  of  the  frigates,  which  lay  nearest  in  with  the 
shore,  upon  the  enemy  in  their  trenches,  and  received  some  shot  in 
exchange,  from  a  battery  of  five  guns  they  had  there,  but  without  any 
damage  on  our  side. 

That  night  there  was  a  council  of  war  held  on  board  the  admiral, 
by  the  general  officers  and  some  of  the  prime  commanders,  according 
to  the  result  of  which,  Major-general  Thornhill,  with  four  hundred  of 
his  own  regiment,  and  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  out  of 
the  regiments  of  Montserat,  Nevis,  and  Antigua,  between  two  and 
three  of  the  clock  next  morning,  being  Saturday  the  twenty-first, 
landed  with  the  forelorn,  the  field-mark  being  matches  about  their  left 
arms,  at  the  little  salt-ponds,  about  a  league  to  windward  of  the  afore, 
said  Frigate-bay,  without  any  opposition  ;  the  enemy  having  left  that 
place  unguarded,  by  reason  of  its  situation,  it  lying  at  the  foot  of  an 
almost  inaccessible  hill,  over  which  they  thought  it  an  impossibility  to 
march.     This  steep  ascent  we  mounted  by  a  path  frequented  by  none 
but  wild  goats,  and  in  some  places  so  near  a  perpendicular,  that  we 
were  forced  to  use  our  hands  as  well  as  our  feet  in  climbing  up. 
About  break  of  day  we  gained  the  top,  where  we  received  a  volley  of 
about  seven  or  eight  shot,  from  some  scouts  there  placed,  who  imme. 
diately,  upon  their  firing,  retreated  ;   which  wounded  us  two  brisk 
commanders,  one   of  which  died  of  his  wounds  soon  after.     The 
major-general,  leaving  one   company  to   secure  the  pass  upon  the 
hill,  led  his  men  down  about  a  third  part  of  it,  before  they  were  dis. 
covered  by  the  enemy,  who  now  began  to  fire  briskly  upon  us  from 
their  trenches,  wounding  several  of  our  men;  and  the  major-general 
himself  received  an  unfortunate  shot  through  the  small  of  his  left  leg, 
which  obliged  him  to  stay  the  binding  of  it  up ;  but  his  men,  running 
down  briskly  upon  the  enemy,  and  flanking  them  in  their  trenches, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  and  the  marine  regiments  landing  at  the 
same  time  at  Frigate.bay,   in  which  action  Colonel  Kegwin  received 
a  mortal  wound,  forced  them  to  quit  their  post  in  disorder,  and  leave 
us  masters  of  the  field.   We  found  fourteen  of  them  dead,  we  having 
lost  half  the  number,  besides  wounded  men. 

All  our  forces  being  landed,  and  the   major.general  with  the 
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wounded  meti  sent  on  board,  the  army  was  drawn  up  into  four  batta. 
lions ;  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  regiment,  in  the  van,  was  ordered  to  take 
the  road  adjoining  to  the  sea;  the  major-general's  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Thomas,  in  the  body,  was 
ordered  to  march  through  the  country ;  and  the  Antigua  regiment  was 
commanded  to  march  at  a  distance,  as  a  reserve  to  the  body ;  the 
other  fbur  regiments  were  to  keep  their  posts,  and  wait  for  farther 
orders;  After  an  hour's  march,  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  regiment  en- 
countered a  small  party  of  the  enemy,  and  soon  put  them  to  the  rout ; 
immediately  after  those  French  companies  which  ran  from  Frigate, 
bay,  joining  with  the  rest  of  their  forces,  which  were  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  island,  were  advancing  upon  our  body;  they  haying  much 
the  advantage  of  ground,  and  three  to  one  in  number;  and,  after  a 
sharp  dispute  of  half  an  hour,  they  had  almost  surrounded  us.  But 
Colonel  Williams,  coming  up  with  the  reserve,  and  giving  them  an 
unexpected  and  vigorous  assault,  so  encouraged  the  major-general's 
regiment,  that  they  pressed  resolutely  on,  and  beat  the  enemy  out  of 
the  field  in  confusion ;  one  part  flying  to  the  mountains,  and  the  rest 
betaking  themselves  to  the  fort,  which  formerly  belonged  to  th^ 
English. 

Orders  being  sent  to  the  four  regiments  at  Frigate-bay,  to  march 
up,  and  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  regiment  also  meeting  us,  the  whole 
army  was  drawn  up  into  an  intire  body,  and  the  soldiers  were  per. 
mitted  to  drink  by  companies,  at  the  adjacent  wells  and  cisterns. 

While  the  army  was  thus  refreshing,  the  cockswain  of  the  Mary 
frigate  came  with  advice  to  the  captain-general  that,  the  frigates  hav- 
ing fallen  down  before  the  town  and  fort  of  Basterre,  the  enemy,  after 
firing  two  or  three  rounds,  had  struck  their  flag,  set  the  town  on  fire, 
and  quitted  it ;  but,  by  the  diligence  of  the  seamen  who  came  on  shore 
from  the  frigates,  it  was  happily  extinguished.  Upon  which  advics 
the  Captain.general  marched  immediately  away  to  the  said  town,  with 
intent  to  quarter  the  army  therein  for  that  night;  but,  the  enemy 
having  left  store  of  wines  and  other  liquors  behind  them,  and  fearing 
the  disorders  it  might  breed  among  the  soldiers,  he  altered  his  resolo. 
tions,  and  only  making  a  halt  there,  and  placing  his  own  company  of 
guards  in  the  mass-hquse,  commanded  the  army  to  march  to  the  Je« 
suits  convent,  lying  about  a  mile  above  the  town,  where  being  agaim 
drawn  up,  and  orders  given  to  lie  by  their  arms  all  night,  centriei 
were  placed,  and  some  parties  sent  to  drive  in  cattle,  there  being  store 
of  flour,  bread,  &c.  in  the  convent.  The  night  proved  very  w^,  it 
raining  without  intermission  till  morning;  but  the  oflicers  generoasly 
shared  the  weather  with  the  centinels,  scarce  any,  except  the  general 
officers,  going  into  the  convent  for  shelter. 

The  next  morning,  being  Sunday  the  twenty-second,  the  commis. 
sary-general  having  secured  the  liquors  in  a  convenient  store-honae, 
the  army  marched  down  to  the  town,  and  free  liberty  was  granted 
them  to  plunder  it ;  wine  and  brandy  being  also  distributed  to  then^ 
by  the  respective  commissaries  of  each  regiment.  The  fort  here  coiw 
sisted  of  sixteen  guns,  which  they  had  nailed  and  spiked,  but,  by  the 
diligence  of  our  men,  they  were  again  cleared.    In  the  aftemooo,  a 
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detacliment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  oat  of  the  Antigua  regi. 
ment,  was  sent  under  the  command  of  Major  Gunthorpe,  to  gain  and 
secure  a  pass,  which  was  thought  to  be  possessed  by  the  enemy,  lying 
in  the  way  to  the  English  fort ;  but,  when  they  came,  they  found  it 
quitted. 

Monday,  the  twenty-third,  we  continued  all  day  in  the  town ;  and 
in  the  evening  the  country  was  in  flames  all  round,  being  fired  by  the 
English  negroes  who  came  from  the  mountains,  where  they  had  lain 
since  their  masters  the  English  were  beaten  off  the  island. 

On  Tuesday,  the  twenty-fourth,  we  began  our  march  towards  the 
fort,  and  that  night  incamped  about  three  miles  from  it,  having  the 
like  fortune  of  rainy  weather,  without  any  means  to  avoid  it.  This 
day  the  frigates  weighed  from  Basterre,  and  fell  down  to  Old  Road^ 
whore  they  came  again  tp  an  anchor. 

Wednesday,  the  twenty-fifth,  we  continued  our  camp  at  OldRoad, 
and  the  wheelbarrows,  shovels,  pickaxes,  &c,  were  brought  oa 
shore. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  twenty-sixth,  we  marched  within  a 
mile  of  the  fort,  and  incamped  under  the  covert  of  a  high  hill,  a  de- 
tachment out  of  Colonel  Earl's  regiment  being  sent  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  William  Butler,  to  secure  the  top  of  it. 

On  Friday,  the  twenty-seventh,  the  Mary's  two  chace-guns,  six 
pounders,  were  brought  on  shore,  in  order  to  be  drawn  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  the  marine  regiment  under  the  command  of  Co- 
lonel Kirkby,  commander  of  the  Success.  Colonel  Kegwin,  being 
dead  of  his  wound  he  received  in  landing,  was  employed  in  cutting 
and  clearing  a  path  for  the  drawing  them  up. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth,  the 
marine  regiment  so  vigorously  pursued  their  business,  that  they  had 
drawn  the  guns  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  planted  them  upon  a  plat- 
form they  had  laid  for  them,  with  baskets  of  earth  thrown  up  for  a 
covering  from  the  enemies  shot,  it  lying  open  to  the  fort. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  thirtieth,  powder,  shot,  &c.  being  car- 
ried up,  they  began  to  play  upon  the  fort,  the  very  first  shot  doing 
execution,  and  the  frigates  also,  weighing  from  Old  Road,  stood 
down  to  the  fort,  and  battered  against  it ;  the  whole  army  at  the 
same  time  marching  into  a  deep  and  wide  ditch,  between  the  hill  and 
the  fort,  within  musket-shot  of  it.  In  the  afternoon,  the  frigates 
stood  up  again  to  Old  Road,  but  the  guns  from  the  hill  kept  playing 
incessantly  till  night,  at  which  time  we  began  our  intrenchments^ 
running,  from  the  ditch  where  we  lay  incamped,  a  trench,  with  a 
half.moon  at  the  end,  capable  of  holding  four-hundred  men. 

On  Tuesday  the  first  of  July,  one  of  the  Nevis  regiments  and  part 
of  the  Antigua  regiment,  were  sent  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Charles  Pym,  to  take  a  small  fort  of  the  enemies  about  three  miles 
distant  from  the  camp,  which  they  successfully  surprised,  taking 
about  fifty  prisoners  in  it. 

This  evening,  lieutenant-general  Holt  having  given  orders  to  the 
out-centries  that  were  placed  towards  the  fort,  to  fire,  without  chal- 
lenging, at  any  who  should  come  that  way ;  hiovself  afterwards^  rid- 
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ing  by  them  in  the  twilight  to  view  the  works,  was  shot  into  tbe 
body-)  by  one  Gibbons,  an  Irishman,  who  was  one  of  the  centries. 
He  returned  to  the  camp  and  languished  long  of  it  with  little  hopeii  of 
recovery  ;  Gibbons  was  afterwards  tried  by  a  court-martial,  but  after 
a  full  hearing  acquitted. 

On  Wednesday,  the  second,  those  guns  on  the  hill  proTing  so 
serviceable,  there  were  four  more  of  a  larger  size  drawn  up;  but, 
one  of  them  splitting  at  the  first  time  of  firing,  and  the  rest  being  in. 
commodiously  planted,  they  were  no  more  made  use  of.  This  day 
four  companies  of  the  enemy  marched  out  of  the  fort,  and  drew  up 
before  the  gate,  but  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  marched  in  again. 
The  haif.moon  being  now  finished,  we  run  another  trench  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  it,  able  to  contain  the  like  number  of  men ; 
and,  at  the  like  distance  below  that,  we  began  another,  wide  enough 
to  draw  the  carriages  of  the  great  guns  through. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  days,  we  continued  in  the  day. 
time  quiet  in  our  trenches,  in  the  night  running  on  with  our  works; 
the  enemy  firing  day  and  night  upon  us  with  great  guns  and  small 
arms,  but  doing  us  little  damage ;  but  the  guns  on  the  hill  galled 
them  exroedingly,  leaving  no  corner  of  the  fort  unsearchef'. 

Some  hundreds  of  the  enemy  being  out  in  the  mountains,  beaded 
by  one  Monsieur  Pinelle,  parties  were  sent  daily  abroad,  com. 
manded  by  the  officers  in  their  turns,  to  scour  them  out ;  and  oa 
Monday,  the  seventh,  the  major-general,  his  wound  being  well 
healed,  went  himself  at  the  head  of  two-hundred  men,  upon  the  same 
design ;  but  could  not  meet  with  the  enemy  to  engage  them,  tiiej 
lurking  sometimes  in  one  place,  and  sometimes  in  another. 

On  Wednesday,  the  ninth,  he  returned  to  the  camp,  with  somo 
prisoners,  many  negroes,  and  great  store  of  cattle.  After  the  major* 
general's  return,  proclamation  being  made,  by  beat  of  drum,  in  several 
places  of  the  island,  by  the  command  of  the  captain-general,  that  all, 
which  would  come  in  within  three  days,  should  receive  his  pro- 
tection, to  secure  their  persons  from  the  outrages  of  the  soldiers ; 
several  families  surrendered  themselves,  to  many  of  which  was  als* 
granted  liberty  to  return  to  their  houses,  and  keep  some  small  stock 
till  farther  orders. 

Monsieur  Pinelle,  also,  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  moiiB. 
tains,  to  acquaint  the  captain-general,  that  he  could  not  come  in 
without  leave  from  the  governor ;  but^  however,  he  assured  htm,  bo 
would  remain  quiet,  and  give  free  passage  to  any  of  our  men  be 
should  meet  with. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh,  we  continued  in  our  trenches,  we  whi^ 
had  now  run  within  pistol-shot  of  the  fort. 

Over-against  the  gate  we  had  an  half-moon,  on  which  we  planted 
several  colours.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  half-moon  was  a  batlerjr 
raised  for  six  great  guns,  two  eighteen  pounders,  and  foar  twrivo 
pounders ;  but,  before  they  were  mounted,  on  Saturday,  the  twelfth^ 
about  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  drums  beat  a  parley  in  the  fort,  and 
four  persons  marched  out  with  a  flag  of  truce,  'they  were  met  III' 
the  pasture  between  our  trench  and  the  fort,  by  Major  Legard.  efd 
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tj  him  conducted  to  the  captain^eneral ;  and,  after  some  treaty, 
hostages  were  given  on  both  sides,  one  of  the  majors  continuing  with 
us,  and  Lieutenant^colonel  Nott  was  sent  to  them ;  Captain  Hamilton 
also  going  with  him  as  an  interpreter.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
treaty,  the  captain-general  continued  his  works,  joining  our  trench 
to  the  enemies  trench,  through  which  they  used  to  come  from  the 
fort  to  the  well;  our  centries  were  placed  under  the  walls,  and  at  the 
gate  of  the  fort,  and  that  eTening  our  guns  were  also  mounted  upon 
the  battery. 

About  twelve  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  there  was  a  canoe  let  over 
the  fort-walls,  it  being  situated  by  the  sea.side,  which  run  on  board  a 
iloop  that  canie  close  in  with  the  shore,  under  the  covert  of  the  dark 
night;  our  men  let  fly  a  whole  volley  upon  them,  which  made  them 
hasten  away.  Captain  Hamilton  came  to  the  centry  at  the  fort-gate, 
and  ordered  him  to  acquaint  the  major-general,  that  there  was  a  ship 
seen  off;  upon  which  this  relator  was  dispatched  away  to  Old  Road^ 
to  give  Admiral  Wright  notice  of  it,  but,  in  the  interim,  a  brigantinq 
was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  sloop  ;  the  admiral  immediately  ordered 
two  frigates  to  weigh,  and  put  out  in  search  of  the  said  ship  and 
tloop ;  which  they  did,  and  the  next  day,  the  thirteenth^  returned 
without  seeing  any  vessels. 

During  tlie  whole  action  upon  this  island  there  were  two  frigates 
that  cruised  about,  to  take  any  French  vessels  which  might  arrive 
there,  either  by  design  or  chance,  but  they  met  with  none. 

On  Monday,  the  fourteenth,  the  fort  was  surreiidered  to  the  cap. 
tain.general,  upon  the  same  articles  that  it  was  before  delivered  up 
to  the  French.  After  the  enemy  marched  out,  and  the  English  flag 
"Was  put  up,  the  king's  and  queen's  healths  were  drank,  and  the  great 
guns  three  times  fired,  three  voUies  being  also  made  by  the  whole 
army.  The  fort  was  quadrangular,  consisting  of  four  flankers  with 
t  curtain  between  each;  on  each  flanker  were  mounted  five  guns;  the 
walls  were  of  stone,  about  twenty  feet  high,  surrounded  with  a  deep 
ditch  twelve  feet  wide,  over  which  was  a  narrow  wooden  bridge.  la 
the  middle  of  the  fort  were  two  mounts  thrown  up  for  batteries; 
there  was  also  a  well,  but,  upon  firing  the  guns,  the  water  would 
instantly  dry  away.  There  was  store  of  provision,  liquors,  and 
powder,  but  they  wanted  shot. 

In  retaking  this  island,  we  had  about  an  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded ;  the  island  in  general  is  very  strong,  there  being  several 
imall  fortifications  and  breast-works  all  around,  except  where  it  is 
naturally  fortified  with  hills  or  shoals.  The  inhabitants  were  about 
eighteen-hundred  men,  besides  women  and  children,  and  negroes, 
all  which,  except  the  negroes,  which  were  to  be  divided  as  plunder, 
were  transported  to  the  island  of  Hispaniola ;  only  some  particular 
persons  had  the  favour  granted  them  to  be  carried  up  to  Martinico. 

After  a  week's  refreshment,  the  major-general,  on  Sunday,  tha. 
twentieth  of  the  said  montli  of  July,  embarked  with  his  own  re- 
giment in  the  sloops,  and  the  marine  regiment  on  board  the  frigates, 
and  set  sail  for  the  island  of  St.  Eustace;  and  the  same  evening^  lyinf 
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before  the  said  island,  he  sent  Captain  Hamilton  on  shore,  with  m 
flag  of  truce,  to  summon  the  island  to  surrender,  who  returned  with 
«n  answer  from  the  governor,  that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  utmost* 

The  next  morning,  the  twenty.first,  the  frigates  began  to  batter 
against  the  ifort,  and  the  major-general  landed  at  the  same  time  with 
his  men  under  a  high  cliflP,  which  they  ascended ;  being  got  op,  they 
had  not  marched  far,  before  they  perceived  some  Dutch  colours  in  the 
woods ;  upon  which  a  party  was  sent  to  discover  them,  who  returned 
with  an  account,  that  it  was  Colonel  Scorer,  the  governor  of  the 
island  for  the  Dutch,  when  the  French  took  it,  with  one-hundred  men 
under  his  command,  who  came  from  Saba,  and  landed  there  three 
days  before ;  but,  not  having  strength  enough  to  take  the  fort,  info 
which  the  inhabitants  were  fled,  he  designed  to  get  what  plunder  he 
could,  and  so  go  off  again.  He  refused  to  join  with  the  major.geneb 
ral,  because  he  was  first  landed,  and  so  accordingly  went  oft  the  next 
day.  The  major-general  proceeded  in  his  march  towards  the  fort, 
and  incamped  y^  ithin  musquet-shot  from  it,  under  the  rising  of  a  small 
hill. 

The  next  day  the  marine  regiment  landed,  and,  the  shovels,  piclu 
axes,  &c.  being  brought  on  shore,  they  began  their  intrenchments. 
Tunning  their  trench  along  by  the  fort,  within  musquet-shot  from  it. 

After  five  days  siege,  the  enemy  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  with  ar- 
ticles ;  but  they  were  so  high  in  their  demands,  that  the  major.gene» 
ral  refused  them,  and  returned  an  answer,  if  they  did  not  descend 
to  more  reasonable  terms,  within  three  days,  he  would  grant  them  no 
quarter.  Within  the  prescribed  time,  they  came  out  again  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  and  surrendered  themselves  and  their  fort  upon  quarter  for 
life,  and  to  march  out  with  their  baggage.  Their  fort  contained  six. 
teen  great  guns;  it  was  surrounded  with  double  rows  of  stakes,  the 
intervals  filled  v^ith  earth,  and  without  that  strong  palisadoes,  and  on 
the  outside  of  them  a  deep  ditch,  over  which  was  a  narrow  bridga 
leading  into  the  gate,  admitting  but  one  at  a  time;  the  besieged  were 
about  sixty  men,  the  women  and  children  being  sent  off  some  time  be. 
fore;  they  had  a  well  for  water,  and  about  twenty  barrels  of  floar^ 
some  salt  fish  and  pork,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammunition ;  they 
behaved  themselves  very  briskly,  during  the  siege,  especially  the  go* 
Ternor,  who  was  very  active  in  firing  the  great  guns,  ic. 

In  taking  this  island,  we  had  not  above  eight  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  major-general,  leaving  one  company  upon  the  island^ 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  John  Mac-Arthur,  returned  to  St» 
Christopher's  with  the  whole  fleet,  carrying  the  inhabitants  prisoneri 
thither,  and  afterwards  transporting  them  to  Hispaniola*  Laeotenant 
Pilkinton  was  afterwards  sent  down  with  a  company  out  of  the  Dake 
of  Bolton's  regiment,  to  relieve  Lieutenant  MacArthur,  and  he  still 
continues  there,  for  the  defence  of  the  said  island. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew's  who  were 
brought  up  prisoners  from  thence  to  Nevis,  being  sent  down  to  St» 
Christopher's,  before  that  island  was  retaken,  there  met  with  didr 
wives  and  families ;  and,  after  that  island  was  retaken,  thej  were  de* 
sirous  to  live  under  au  English  government  j  upon  which  the  i^ptiiff- 
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^M)iBl^al  gave  them  liberty  to  return  to  their  island,  transporting  them 
thither,  and  granting  a  commission  to  one  Captain  Le  Grand,  a  for. 
mer  inhabitant  among  them,  to  be  their  governor,  and  to  keep  and 
defend  the  island  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  their  majesties,  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  under  which  government  it  still  con. 
tinues. 

In  the  latter  end  of  October,  this  relator's  concerns  calling  him 
home  to  England,  he  left  the  Caribbee  islands ;  the  captain-general 
having  then  issued  out  orders  for  the  mustering  their  majestiet 
forces,  and  getting  them  in  a  readiness  to  embark  upon  a  farther  ex- 
pedition, against  Guadalupe,  and  other  Fronch  islands,  leaving  a  ga. 
risOn  upon  St.  Christopher's  under  the  command  of  Lieuteuant.colo. 
nel  Nott. 

Thus  you  have  a  brief  and  plain  relation  of  the  success  of  the 
English  arms  in  the  Caribbee  islands,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  con. 
eluded,  that,  as  the  English  affairs  there  have  hitherto  been  happily- 
prosperous,  so,  being  under  the  management  and  conduct  of  such 
prudent  tind  active  generals,  and  promoted  by  the  forwardness 
of  the  soldiery,  but  principally  by  a  divine  blessing  attending 
upon  their  endeavours,  they  will  soon  put  a  successful  period  to 
those  troublesome  wars,  and  root  the  French  interest  out  of  that  part 
•f  the  world* 
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Sect.  I. 
The  AcciderUs  that  Jell  out  in  our  Voifogey  SfC. 


E  departed  from  London,  Thursday  January  the  sixteenth,* 
1690,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  came  that  night  to  Cittingw 
bourn ;  the  next  day,  about  noon,  we  came  to  Margaret,  in  the  isle  of 
Thanet;  and,  the  same  evening,  we  went  on  board  the  frigate  that 
carried  his  majesty's  musick,  which  lay  then  in  the  road,  with  fh^ 
Test  of  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Rooke.    Early  the  neicft 
morning,  being  Saturday  the  seventeenth,  the  king  arrived  from 
Gravesend,  attended  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Ormond,  the  Earlv 
of  Devonshire,   Dorset,  and  Portland,  and  other  grandees  of  the 
court:  About  noon,  the  signal  being  given  from  the  admiral,  the 
whole  ^eet^  consisting  of  twelve  men  of  war,  seven  yachts,  and  manj 
tenders,  set  sail,  with  a  fair  gale.  On  Tuesday  the  twentieth,  we  came* 
in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Holland,  near  the  island  of  Goree;  bnt^  the 
weather  being  darkened  with  fogs,  and  the  shore  choaked  up  whiv 
heaps  of  ice,  piled  up  one  upon  another,  it  was  not  for  us  to  come 
near :   However,  the  king  put  himself  into  a  shallop  to  get  to  the 
land,  notwithstanding  the  danger  that  threatened  him ;  and,  when  all 
the  rest  were  terrified  with  the  perils,  therein  his  majesty  ventured 
hi  person,  and  the  seamen  themselves  were  not  in  a  little  terror,  it 
was  observed,  that  he  himself  was  the  only  person  nothing  at  all  dlu 
mayed.     In  tiie  mean  time,  the  fogs  grew  thicker  and  thicker,  inso. 
much  that  we,  who  were  in  the  man  of  war,  soon  lost,  sight  of  the 
shallop  where  the  king  was ;  and,  night  coming  on,  his  majesty  wai 
for  ten  hours  exposed  to  all  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  the  wares  of 
the  sea,  which  sometimes  came  into  the  shallop ;  so  that  the  lords, 
who  were  with  him^  had  their  cl paths  all  covered  with  ice.   However, 
the  next  morning  his  majesty  landed  in  the  island  of  Goree,  and  weot 
into  a  country.man's  house,  which  had  no  more  room  to  receive'  him, 
and  all  the  lords  of  his  train,  than  one  miserable. chamber  and  a  kit. 
chen ;  but  it  was  a  welcome  retreat  after  so  great  a  hazard.     After 
the  king  had  shifted  hia  linnen  and  his  cloaths,  and  had  been  complin 
nented  by  the  magistrate  of  the  island,  who  offered  him  his  hooie, 
which  his  majesty  refused,  he  took  coach  again  in  the  laine  ooeck 
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that  brought  him  to  the  country-man's  house,  and  went  a.board  th% 
shallop  again,  to  land  upon  the  firm  continent;  but  then  he  met  with 
newdilficuliies,  for  the  small  vessel  could  not  get  near  the  shore  fot 
the  ice ;  so  that  two  seamen  were  forced  to  take  the  king  in  their 
arms,  and  carry  him  to  the  shallop  :  At  last,  his  majesty,  with  ouir 
whole  fleet  of  tenders,  (the  men  of  war  returning  for  England)  ar« 
rived  at  a  place  called  Orangie  Poldar;  here  his  majesty  was  com- 
plimented by  the  Prince  of  Nassau  Sarbrach,  camp-marshal,  th6 
Count  of  Berka,  the  emperor's  extraordinary  envoy.  Monsieur  Ca« 
tonna,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  deputies  of  the  States  of  Hoi. 
land,  the  Prince  of  Friezeland,  Count  Horn,  and  several  other  per. 
sons  of  the  highest  quality,  who  attended  him  to  Houslaerdike. 
where  he  reposed  himself  for  some  hours.  It  was  thought  his  ma^ 
jesty  would  have  continued  here  for  some  days,  till  all  things  were 
ready  for  the  magnificent  entry,  they  were  resolved  to  make  for 
him.  But  he  told  them,  he  desired  none  of  those  honours,  well 
knowing  that  the  glory  of  a  prince  does  not  consist  in  appearing,  but 
in  acting.  The  king  therefore  went  the  same  day  to  the  Hague,  and 
arrived  there  about  six  in  the  evening,  accompanied  with  the  lordi 
already  mentioned,  and  surrounded  with  the  guards  of  the  body. 
And,  in  regard  the  king's  coming  was  in  a  manner  a  kind  of  sur. 
prise,  his  entrance  was  also  without  any  ceremony.  So  that  all  that 
could  be  done,  in  testimony  of  the  publick  joy,  was  only  by  some 
peals  of  cannon,  and  ringing  the  bells. 

Nevertheless,  the  burgesses  of  the  Hague  had  prepared,  a  Ipng 
time  before,  for  his  majesty's  publick  entry,  and  had  been  at  consL 
derable  charges  to  make  a  glorious  appearance ;  and  all  the  towns  ad- 
joining had  prepared  to  be  present  at  the  solemnity.  In  a  word,  all 
the  Hollanders  were  willing  to  see  the  king  in  publick,  and  toassuije 
themselves,  with  their  own  eyes,  that  a  prince,  whom  they  Ioto  so 
infinitely,  and  of  whom  the  common  enemy  had  spread  so  many 
false  reports,  was  still  alive,  and  returned  into  their  provinces,  which 
obliged  the  States  to  intreat  his  majesty  to  make  a  publick  entry  ; 
which  he  refused  a  long  time,  in  that  such  ceremonies  were  bat  the 
loss  of  that  time,  which  he  had  resolved  to  spend  altogether  in  ac- 
tion. At  length,  all  that  they  could  obtain  from  the  king  was,  that 
he  would  dine  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  Hague,  at  a 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Portland's,  and  return  in  his  coach  through  ^e 
midst  of  the  burgesses,  ranged  in  files,  from  the  court  to  the  end  bf 
the  city ;  which  was  done  on  Thursday,  February  the  twenty-second, 
about  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  inexpressible  satia* 
faction  of  the  people,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  round  abont 
being  got  together;  and  perhaps  there  never  was  seen  at  the  Hagu^ 
such  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 

I  shall  not  spend  time  in  describing  all  the  particulars  of  this  eiu 
try,  which  had  nothing  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  except  the 
three  triumphant  arches,  which  surpassed,  in  beauty  and  magnifi^ 
cence,  all  that  was  ever  made  in  France,  under  the  reign  of  LeWit 
the  Fourteenth,  upon  the  like  occasions.  There  you  might  see  re* 
presented  the  principal  actions  of  the  king,  in  honoitr  of  whom  thay 
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were  erected,  accompanied  with  several  inscriptions  and  devices  per. 
fectly  corresponding  with  the  subjects  to  which  they  were  applied, 
and  vfhich  appeared  to  be  done  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  There  you 
might  particularly  see  Kurope  delivered  from  the  gripes  of  her  nu 
Tisher;  the  liberty  of  Holland  defended  and  preserved  ;  that  of  Eng. 
land  restored ;  Ireland  subdued ;  and  the  Protestant  religion  main, 
tained.  The  whole  ceremony  ended  in  the  evening  with  fire.workt 
in  several  places  of  the  city,  several  peals  of  cannon,  and  voUies  of 
Bmall  shot  discharged,  as  well  by  the  burgesses,  as  by  the  regi. 
ment  of  Trison  which  was  in  arms,  with  bonfires  and  fire-workt,  be* 
fore  the  court.  After  all  was  over,  they  still  continued  giving  several 
testimonies  of  their  satisfaction  to  see  once  more  a  prince  so  highly 
beloved  by  the  Hollanders  ;  and,  in  regard  the  whole  proceeded  from 
a  sincere  affection,  there  isa  great  probability  that  these  rejoicings  will 
long  endure. 

On  the  other  side,  the  king  manifested  an  extraordinary  goodness 
and  affability  to  all  societies,  and  private  persons  that  came  to  kiss 
his  hands.  Admiral  Trump  was  one  of  this  number,  and  his  majesty 
honoured  him  with  the  command  of  the  Holland  fleet  for  this  sum. 
mer^s  expedition :  which  was  no  sooner  spread  about  the  country,  but 
you  might  sensibly  perceive  an  augmentation  of  joy  among  the  Ilol. 
landers,  for  the  king's  coming.  His  coach  was  environed  with  crouds 
of  people  that  followed  him  where-ever  he  went ;  and  by  a  thousand 
acclamations  testified  their  satisfaction,  that  William  the  Conqueror 
would  command  their  army  by  land;  and  Trump,  who  justly  may 
be  called  a  second  Neptune,  was  to  command  their  fleet  by  sea.  And 
here,  for  the  present,  I  shall  break  off  my  relations  of  the  transac 
tions  at  the  Hague,  and  divert  the  reader  with  my  observations  on  tha 
place. 

Sect  II. 

Containing  a  Description  of  the  Hague, 

This  curious  village  and  most  delightful  place,  the  residence  of 
that  august  senate,  which  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  arbiter  of  peace 
and  war  to  all  Kuro|)e,  whose  charms  are  so  great,  its  buildings  so 
stately  and  magnificent,  and  its  streets  so  large,  its  shades  so  sweet, 
its  inhabitants  so  civil,  and  so  good.natured,  that  one  may  call  it  the 
^  Delight  of  the  world.'  It  hath  three*  very  pretty  and  delightful  mea* 
dows  on  the  side  of  Delph,  and  mountains  of  sand  on  the  other  side, 
to  cover  it  from  the  rage  of  the  ocean,  which  is  not  above  half  a  league 
distant  from  it ;  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  small  village  called  Schete. 
ling,  which  is  inhabited  chiefly  with  fishermen,  where  is  a  curloui 
hard  sandy  shore,  admirably  contrived  by  nature,  for  the  divertise. 
.  ment  of  persons  of  quality;  and  here,  in  the  summer  time,  the 
states,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  their  ladies,  &c.  in  tlieir  coaches 
and  six  horses,  ride  on  the  sands  for  sev(>ral  leagues.  The  road  from 
the  Hague  to  this  village  is  a  late  made  way,  cut  through  vast  deep 
mountains  of  sand,  paved  through  with  curious  stone,  a  work  fit  for 
tbf  sclent  RpiQftfif • 
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That  side,  which  looks  to  Ley  den,  hath  a  very  pretty  and  large 
wood,  with  curions  walks  and  groves,  of  oak,  elm,  and  lime-trees, 
whfre  there  is  a  park  stored  with  variety  of  deer.  The  inhabitants 
take  the  air  there  in  the  summer  season,  with  a  divertisemenf  capable 
to  render  them  envied  even  among  the  gods;  moved  by  this,  h  t  the 
pretty  ladies  take  their  pleasure,  without  fear  of  the  fabulous  plun. 
der,  so  much  celebrated  by  the  Greeks,  whereby  possibly  they  some, 
times  make  them  real  and  veritable. 

The  counts  of  Holland  frequently  kept  their  courts  in  thispalace, 
chiefly  moved  thereunto,  by  the  pleasantness  of  the  place,  and  its 
commodious  situation  for  hunting;  our  king  (when  Prince  of  Orang< ) 
kept  hi*j  court  at  this  place,  where  he  has  a  most  stately  palace,  the 
back  part  of  which,  with  the  great  hall,  sufficiently  testify  its  anti. 
quity.  There  is  on  the  side  of  it  a  great  square,  in  which  place,  ou 
the  side  of  the  Levant,  are  three  magnificent  lodgments,  built  a  few 
years  since;  the  Doeles  make  the  corner,  whereof  his  present  ma. 
jesty,  they  say,  laid  the  first  stone:  over-against  the  other  corner, 
is  another  palace,  built  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  in  which  are 
to  be  seen  the  pourtraitures  of  all  the  kings  in  Europe,  with  many 
curiosities  brought  from  America.  The  Voorhant  frontispiece,  as  well 
as  the  houses  that  face  the  court  on  the  side  of  the  Vivier,  make  by 
far  the  pleasantest  quarter  of  the  Hague,  by  reason  of  the  largeness 
and  spaciousness  of  the  streets,  and  the  number  of  trees  that  are 
planted  there;  you  may  see  great  numbers  of  persons  of  quality  of 
both  sexes  resort  thither  in  the  evening,  some  in  their  coaches,  and 
some  on  foot.  The  cloister  of  the  Jacobines,  which  was  built  on 
the  said  Voorhant,  at  this  day  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
the  Cloister. 

There  is  another  church,  built  much  after  the  form  of  the  theatre 
in  Oxon,  and  is  so  admirable  a  piece  of  architecture  without,  that 
none  within  the  Seven  Provinces  (or  scarce  in  the  world)  is  com. 
parable  to  it ;  there  are  no  pillars  within,  so  that  the  minister  may  be 
seen,  in  every,  place  of  the  church,  by  thousands  of  people  without 
any  impediment.  The  counts  of  Holland^s  chapel,  which  is  in  the 
court,  is  at  this  day  a  church  for  the  French  refugees  ;  there  are  two 
pretty  places  like  squares,  the  one  before,  and  the  other  behind  the 
court,  where  all  the  houses  resemble  those  of  princes. 

The  States  of  Holland  reside  here,  as  well  the  counsellors  of  the 
provincial  court,  as  of  the  grand  council.  The  cities  of  Holland 
have  built  here  very  magnificent  houses  for  their  deputies,  of  which 
in  my  opmion  that  of  Leyden  is  one  of  the  best  situated,  and  next 
the  court.  The  ambassadors  of  princes,  the  states  allies,  have  their 
residence  here.  The  Groote  Kirck^  or  great  church,  is  Tery  fine,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  to  be  seen  the  arms  of  the  famous  knigl^ts,  the 
order  of  Toyson  d'ore,  which  plainly  shows,  that  they  there  cele^ 
brated  the  feast  of  the  said  Toyson :  The  tower  is  very  high,  and  its 
form  is  quadrangular,  built  with  bricks,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  vast 
distance:  In  fine,  this  place  is,  at  all  times,  so  well  inhabited  by 
gentry,  and  persons  of  the  greatest  quality,  that,  if  we  consider  its 
splendor,  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings  and  streets,  the  afflaenoQ^ 
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of  the  nobles,  and  the  pleasure  of  converse,  the  Hague  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  courts,  and  the  most  agreeable  iu  the  uniTerse. 

Sect.  IIL 

Some  further  Relation  on  the  Affain  and  Transadioni  at  the 

Hague, 

Afteb  the  king  came  to  the  Hague,  few  dajs  past  without  the  ar. 
rival  of  some  princes,  or  other  considerable  persons,  as  well  to  havo 
the  honour  to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  as  to  confier  with  him  about  the 
present  affairs.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  princes  came  incogniio^  as 
well  to  avoid  the  disputes  of  precedency,  as  to  confer  more  familiarly 
together,  and  without  the  pesterment  of  formalities.  The  elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  who  lay  at  Cleves  for  some  time,  in  expectation  of  the 
king^s  coming,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  arrival  by  the  couriers  that  were 
forthwith  dispatched  to  give  him  notice  thereof,  but  he  hastened  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  arrived  incognito^  the  twen ty ,.fourth  of  January. 
The  Duke  of  Wirtembcrgh,  prince  regent,  during  the  minority  of  the 
heir,  and  the  prince  his  brother  arrived  the  twenty.ninth,  and  were 
admitted  to  the  king  a  little  time  after.  The  Count  of  Windis^rats, 
from  the  emperor,  arrived,  February  the  fourth,  and  was  immediately 
admitted  to  the  king.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria  arrived  the  sixth,  about 
ten  of  the  clock  at  night,  and  went  to  wait  upon  the  king  the  next 
day,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  whom  he  had  a  confer* 
ence  of  two  hours  long.  The  Marquis  of  Castanaga,  governor  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  arrived  the  next  day  with  a  jolly  train,  of  which, 
however,  but  one  part  appeared,  because  the  priuces  were  incognito^. 
The  Landgrave  of  Hesse.Cassel  arrived  the  eleventh,  accompanied  by 
the  Count  of  Lippe,  the  Baron  of  Gars,  and  several  other  lords.  The 
Prince  of  Commerci,  general  of  the  imperial  forces,  arrived  the  fif. 
teenth.  The  Duke,  and  one  Prinpe  of  Courland,  arrived  the  next 
day.  The  king  regaled  the  greatest  part  of  these  princes,  and  was 
also  pleased  to  accept  of  entertainments  at  some  of  their  houses.  It 
would  be  too  long  to  make  a  recital  of  all  these  feasts.  I  shall  only 
therefore  mention  two,  to  shew  what  arc  the  principal  ceremonies  obt 
served  upon  such  occasions. 

His  majesty  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  Elector  of  BrandeUi, 
burgh,  the  third  of  February,  at  his  house  in  the  wood.  The  king  had 
an  hour's  conference  with  the  elector,  which  being  ended,  they  en« 
tered  into  a  spacious  dining.room,  where  was  a  table  and  cloth  laid, 
with  one  only  single  vermeil  furniture  (consisting  of  the  gold  plate, 
fine  napkins,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon)  and  an  elbow.chair,  where  the 
king  sat  down.  After  that,  a  chair  was  brought  for  the  elector,  with  i^ 
white  sattin  cushion,  and  a  vermeil  furniture  laid  him,  like  the  king's. 
Then  the  king  commanded  seats  and  furnitures  to  be  brought  for  all 
the  real  of  the  lords  that  were  present,  who  were  placed  iu  this  orders 
The  elector  on  the  kill's  right  hand  ;  next  to  whom  sat  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  thii*  Kail  of  Scarborough,  Monsieur  Colbar,  and  Monsieur 
Daukelman :  The  Knrl  of  Portland  sat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table^ 
just  ppposite  to  the*  \X\\^\  the  Duke  pf  Norfolk  on  the  klug*«  f«(^ 
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hand ;  next  to  whom  sat  the  Count  of  Denhoff,  and  then  the  General. 
8paen  closed  that  side  of  the  table,  next  to  the  Earl  of  Portland.  Thtf 
first  health  was  begun  by  the  king,  who  whispered  it  softly  to  the 
elector,  and  the  elector  to  the  rest,  without  naming  it ;  after  that, 
the  king  began  several  other  healths,  which  he  carried  to  the  elector, 
and  the  elector  to  the  rest,  without  naming.  The  king  and  the  elec. 
tor  were  served  each  of  them  by  a  page,  all  people  being  put  out  of 
the  room,  with  orders  given  to  the  guards  to  let  no.body  enter.  The 
drums  beat,  and  the  trumpets  sounded,  when  the  king  and  the  elector 
drank,  but  not  for  any  of  the  rest. 

The  fifth  of  the  same  month,  the  king  dined  with  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  who  went  out  into  the  very  street  to  receive  him,  and 
carried  him  into  a  spacious  dining.room,  where  the  table  was  covered 
with  eleven  furnitures;  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  the  meat  was  served 
up.  The  king  sat  in  an  elbow-chair;  on  the  king's  right-hand  sat 
the  lord  chamberlain,  and  then  the  Earl  of  Portland ;  on  the  left- 
hand  of  the  elector  sat  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  then  the  other  lords 
of  the  court,  without  any  distinction  of  precedence;  and  Monsieur 
Colbar  performed  the  olTice  of  esquire  carver:  The  king's  butler  was 
also  present  to  pour  out  the  wine.  The  king  was  served  by  one  of  hit 
pages,  and  two  of  his  gentlemen  stood  behind  his  chair.  When  the 
king  returned,  the  elector  accompanied  him  to  the  very  boot  of  his 
coach.  All  these  divertisements  of  entertainment  and  pleasure  were 
intermixed  with  serious  conferences,  his  majesty  being  unwilling  to 
lose  a  moment  of  consultation  for  the  general  good  of  the  confederate 
aflTairs;  but  all  these  conferences  are  kept  so  secret,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  penetrate  the  knowledge  of  them  ;  nor  shall  we  understand 
the  conclusions,  but  by  the  effects  that  will  follow.  The  king  has 
5at  in  the  assembly  of  the  States  General,  in  that  of  the  States  of  Hol- 
land, and  in  the  council  of  state;  to  all  which  bodies  he  expressed 
himself  in  most  affectionate  terms;  which  makes  it  appear,  that  his 
new  dignity  has  no  way  lessened  the  love  and  affection  which  he  had 
for  those  provinces. 

On  the  first  of  March,  the  Duke  of  Zell  arrived  at  the  Hague;  and 
the  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttel,  his  brother,  the  Tuesday  following.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  went  the  same  day  to  Amsterdam.  On  the  sixth, 
the  king  set  out  for  Loo,  the  Duke  of  Zell  going  in  the  coach  witl| 
him,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  followed,  the  next  day.  The  day 
before,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
went  strait  home,  and  the  rest  of  the  princes  parted  with  mutual 
satisfaction ;  and,  my  noble  lord  returning  for  England,  I  attended 
on  him. 

Sect.  IV. 

Containing  particular  Observations  on  the  Manners^  Nature^  and 
Humours  of  the  Dutch  Boors^  or  Peasants ;  the  Nature  of  their 
Habitations^  and  xzay  of  Living, 

Their  soil  (where  they  inhabit)  is  all  fat,  though  wanting  the  co« 
|our  to  shew  it  so  3  for,  ^ldeeil,  i^  is  the  buttock  of  (he  Hforldi  fiiD  of 
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Teins  and  blood,  but  no  bones  in  it ;  it  is  a  singular  place  to  fat  meii* 
kies  in.  There  are  spiders  almost  as  big  as  small  shrimps ;  their 
gardens,  being  moist,  abound  with  them,  and,  were  they  but  Teoo. 
mous,  to  gather  herbs  were  to  hazard  martyrdom. 

Yon  may  trayel  among  them,  though  you  have  not  a  guide,  for  yoa 
cannot  baulk  your  road,  without  the  hazard  of  drowning.  There  if 
not  there  any  use  of  an  harbinger.  Wheresoever  men  go,  the  way  is 
made  before  them,  where,  if  your  foreman  be  sober,  you  may  travel  ia 
safety;  otherwise  you  must  have  stronger  faith  than  Peter  had,  else 
you  sink  immediately.  A  starting  horse  endangers  you  to  two  deaths 
at  once,  breaking  of  your  neck,  and  drowning. 

Some  things  the  boors  do  here,  that  seem  wonders.  It  is  ordinary 
to  see  them  fish  for  fire  in  water,  which  they  catch  in  nets,  and  trans, 
port  to  land  in  their  boots  ;  where  they  spread  it  more  smoothly,  than 
a  mercer  doth  his  velvet,  when  he  would  hook  in  an  heir,  upon  his 
coming  to  age.  Thus,  lying  in  a  field,  you  would  think  yoa  saw  a 
cantle  of  green  cheese,  spread  over  with  black  butter. 

Their  ordinary  pack-horses  are  all  of  wood,  carrying  their  bridles 
in  their  tails,  and  their  burdens  in  their  bellies.  When  they  travel, 
they  touch  no  ground^  and,  when  they  stand  still,  they  ride ;  and  are 
never  in  danger,  but  when  they  drink  up  too  much  of  their  way. 

The  elements  are  here  at  variance,  the  subtile  overswaying  the 
grosser.  The  fire  consumes  the  earth,  and  the  air  the  water.  They 
burn  turfs,  and  drain  their  grounds  with  windmills,  as  if  the  cholick 
were  a  remedy  for  the  stone,  and  they  would  prove,  against  philoso. 
phy,  the  world's  conflagration  to  be  natural,  even  shewing  therebji 
that  the  very  element  of  earth  is  combustible. 

The  land,  that  they  have,  they  keep  as  neatly,  as  a  courtier  does  his 
beard;  they  have  a  method  in  mowing;  it  is  so  intervened  with 
water  and  rivers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  common  among 
them. 

Though  their  country  be  part  of  a  main  land,  yet  every  honse  al« 
most,  that  is  inhabited  by  tht^  boors,  stands  in  an  island ;  and  that, 
though  the  boor  dwells  in  it,  looks  as  smug,  as  a  lady  that  hath  newly 
locked  up  her  colours,  and  laid  by  her  irons.  A  gallant  roasqaiog. 
suit  fits  not  more  compleat,  than  a  (yoat  of  thatch,  though  of  many 
years  wearing. 

If  it  stand  dry,  it  is  embraced  by  vines ;  but,  if  you  find  it  lower 
seated,  it  is  only  a  close  arbour,  in  a  plump  of  willows  and  alderS| 
pleasant  enough,  while  the  dog.days  last. 

The  bridge  to  this  is  a  fir.plank,  with  a  box  of  stones  to  poise  ft 
withal;  which,  with  the  least  help,  turns  round,  like  the  ezecationer^ 
when  he  whips  off  a  head :  That,  when  the  master  is  over,  stands 
drawn,  and  then  he  is  in  his  castle.  It  is  sure  his  fear,  that  renders 
him  suspicious ;  that  he  may,  therefore,  certainly  see  who  enters,  you 
shall  ever  find  his  window  made  over  his  door. 

When  you  are  entered  the  house,  the  fi  st  thing  you  encounter  |ji  a 
looking.glass;  no  question  but  a  true  emblem  of  politick  hospL 
tality ;  for,  though  it  reflect  yourself  in  your  own  figure,  yet  it  Is 
no  longer,  than  while  you  are  there  before  it :  Wben  yon  sre 
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once,  it  flatters  the  next  comer,  without  the  least  remembrance  that 
you  erer  were  there. 

The  next  are  the  vessels  of  the  house,  marshalled  about  the  room 
like  watchmen,  as  neat  as  if  you  were  in  a  citizen's  wife's  cabinet ; 
for,  unless  it  be  themselves,  they  let  none  of  Gods  creatures  lose  any 
thing  of  their  native  beauty.  The  lining  of  their  houses  is  more  ridi 
than  the  outside,  not  in  hangings,  but  pictures,  which  even  the  poorest 
of  the  boors  are  there  furnished  with :  Not  a  cobler  but  has  his  toys 
for  ornament.  Were  the  knacks  of  all  their  houses  set  together^ 
there  would  not  be  such  another  Bartholomew-fair  in  Europe. 

Their  beds  are  no  other  than  land-cabins,  high  enough  to  need  a 
ladder,  or  stairs :  Up  once,  you  are  walled  in  with  wainscot,  and  that 
is  good  discretion  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  making  your  will  every 
night;  for  once  falling  out,  else,  would  break  your  neck  perfectly. 
But,  if  you  die  in  it,  this  comfort  you  shall  leave  your  friends,  that 
you  died  in  clean  linnen. 

You  may  sooner  convert  a  Jew,  than  to  make  an  ordinary  Dutch* 
man  yield  to  arguments  that  cross  him.  An  Old  bawd  is  easilier  turned 
saint,  than  a  waggoner  persuaded  not  to  bait  thrice  in  nine  miles  ; 
and,  when  he  doth,  his  horses  must  not  stir,  but  have  their  manger 
brought  them  into  the  way,  where,  in  a  top  sweat,  they  eat  their 
grass,  and  drink  their  water,  and  presently  after  hurry  away ;  for 
they  ever  drive,  as  if  they  were  all  the  sons  of  Nimshi,  and  were  fa. 
riously  either  pursuing  an  enemy,  or  flying  from  him. 

They  are  seldom  deceived,  for  they  trust  no.body ;  so,  by  conse* 
qucnce,  are  better  to  hold  a  fort,  than  win  it;  yet  they  can  do  both. 
Trust  them  you  must,  if  you  travel ;  for  to  ask  a  bill  of  particulars  is 
to  put  in  a  wasp's  nest ;  you  must  pay  what  they  ask,  as  sure  as  if  it 
were  the  assessment  of  a  subsidy. 

Compliments  is  an  idleness  they  were  never  trained  up  in  ;  and  it 
is  their  happiness,  that  court-vanities  have  not  stole  away  their  minds 
from  business. 

Sailors  among  them  are  as  common,  as  beggars  with  us :  They  can 
drink,  rail,  swear,  &c.  but,  examining  their  use,  a  mess  of  their  knaves 
are  worth  a  million  of  ours,  for  they,  in  a  boisterous  rudeness,  can 
work,  and  live,  and  toil;  whereas  ours  will  rather  laize  themselves  to 
poverty,  and,  like  cabbages  left  out  in  winter,  rot  away  in  the  loath* 
someness  of  a  nauseous  sloth. 

Most  of  them  are  seamen  bom,  and,  like  frogs,  can  live  both 
on  land  and  water.  Not  a  country-uriester,  but  can  handle  an 
oar,  steer  a  boat,  raise  a  mast,  and  beat  you  out,  in  the  roughest 
straits  you  come  in.  The  ship  she  avouches  much  better  for  sleepy 
than  a  bed. 

In  their  families  they  are  all  equals,  and  you  have  no  way  to  know 
the  master  and  mistress,  but  by  taking  them  in  bed  together.  It  may 
be  those  are  they  ;  otherwise  Malky  can  prate  as  much,  laugh  as  loud^ 
be  as  bold,  and  sit,  as  well  as  her  mistress. 

Their  women  would  have  good  faces,  if  they  did  not  mar  them  with 
making.  Their  ear.wires  have  so  nipped  in  their  cheeks,  that  yon 
ivould  think  some  fairy,  to  do  them  a  mischief,  had  pinched  tJb^Qi 
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behind  with  tongs.  These  they  dress,  as  if  they  would  shew  yoa  all 
their  wit  lay  behinc^,  and  thoy  needs  would  coyer  it;  and)  thus  or* 
dered,  they  have  much  more  for  head  than  face. 

They  love  the  English  gentry  well ;  and,  when  soldiers  come  0¥«r 
to  be  billeted  among  them,  they  are  emulous  in  chusing  of  their  guett^ 
who  fares  much  the  better  for  being  liked  by  his  hostess. 

The  habit  of  the  men  is  much  after  the  Tarpaulian  fashion,  their 
breeches  yawning  at  the  knees,  as  if  they  were  about  to  swallow  his 
legs  unmercifully. 

The  women  are  far  from  going  naked,  for,  of  a  whole  woman,  jtm 
can  see  but  half  a  face :  As  for  her  hand,  that  shews  her  a  sore  la^ 
bourer ;  which  you  shall  ever  find  (as  it  were  in  recompence)  loaden 
with  rings  to  the  cracking  of  her  fingers. 

Where  the  woman  lies  in,  the  ringle  of  the  door  does  penance,  and 
is  lapped  about  with  linnen,  either  to  shew  you,  that  loud  knocking 
may  wake  the  child,  or  else  that,  for  a  month,  the  ring  is  not  to  be  ma 
at.  But,  if  the  child  be  dead,  there  is  thrust  out  a  nosegay,  tied  to 
a  stick's  end,  perhaps  for  an  emblem  of  the  life  of  man,  which  maj 
wither  as  soon  as  bom ;  or  else  to  let  you  know,  that,  though  these 
fade  upon  their  gathering,  yet,  from  iiie  same  stock,  the  next  year  a 
new  shoot  may  spring. 

In  short,  they  are  a  race  of  people  diligent  rather  than  laborioniy 
dull  and  slow  of  understanding,  and  so  not  dealt  with  by  hasty  words, 
but  managed  easily  by  soft  and  fair;  and  yielding  to  plain  reason.  If 
you  giye  them  time  to  understand  it.  They  know  no  other  good,  bat 
the  supply  of  what  nature  requires,  and  the  common  increase  of 
wealth.  They  feed  most  upon  herbs,  roots,  and  milks;  and,  bj 
that  means,  1  suppose,  neither  their  strength,  nor  vigour^  seem^ 
snswerable  to  the  size,  or  bulk  of  their  bodies. 

Sect.  V. 
Of  (he  Nature  of  the  Country  in  general^  its  Situation^  IfGm 

Four  of  these  provinces,  viz.  those  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Friexe« 
land,  and  Groninguen,  are  seated  upon  the  sea,  and  make  tlie strength 
and  greatness  of  this  state :  The  other  three,  with  the  conquered 
towns  in  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Cleves,  make  only  the  outworiiSy  or 
frontiers,  serving  only  for  safety  and  defence  of  these. 

The  soil  of  the  whole  province  of  Holland  is  generally  flat,  like  the 
sea  in  a  calm,  and  looks  as  if,  after  a  long  contention  between  land 
and  water,  which  it  should  belong  to,  it  had  at  length  been  dividfd 
between  them.  For,  to  consider  the  great  rivers,  and  the  atrange 
number  of  canals,  that  are  found  in  this  province,  and  do  not  only 
lead  to  every  great  town,  but  almost  to  every  village,  and  the  infinity 
of  sails,  that  are  seen  every  where,  coursing  up  and  down  upon 
them,  one  would  imagine  the  water  to  have  shared  with  the  land  * 
and  the  people,  that  live  in  boats,  to  hold  some  proportion  with  those 
that  live  in  houses.  And  this  is  one  great  advantage  towards  trade^ 
which  is  natural  to  the  situation,  and  not  to  be  attained  in  any  coon* 
try,  where  there  is  not  the  same  ierel  and  softness  of  soil,  which 
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makes  the  cutting  of  canals  so  easy  work,  as  to  be  attempted  ^most 
by  every  private  man ;  and  one  horse  shall  draw,  in  a  boat,  more 
than  fifty  can  do  by  a  cart;  whereas  carriage  makes  a  great  part  of 
the  price  in  all  heavy  commodities :  and,  by  this  easy  way  of  tra« 
veiling,  an  industrious  man  loses  no  time  from  his  business,  for  he 
writes,  or  eats,  or  sleeps,  while  he  goes;  whereas  the  time  o( 
labouring  or  industrious  men,  is  the  greatest  native  commodity  of 
any  country. 

There  is,  besides,  one  very  great  lake  of  fresh  water  still  remaining 
in  this  province,  by  the  name  of  Harlem  Maer,  which  might,  as  they 
$ay,  be  easily  drained ;  but  the  dty  of  Leyden,  having  no  other  way 
of  refreshing  their  town,  or  renewing  the  water  of  their  canals^ 
but  from  this  Maer,  will  never  consent  to  it. 

Another  advantage  of  their  situation  of  trade,  is  made  by  those  twa 
great  rivers  of  the  Rhine  and  Maese,  reaching  up,  and  navigable,  so 
mighty  a  length,  into  so  rich  and  populous  countries  of  the  higher 
and  lower  Germany  ;  which,  as  it  brings  down  all  the  commodities 
from  those  parts  to  the  magazines  in  Holland,  that  vent  them  by  their 
shipping  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  market  calls  for 
them  ;  so,  with  something  more  labour  and  time,  it  returns  all  thfi 
merchandise  of  otlier  parts  into  those  countries,  that  are  seated  upon 
these  streams. 

The  flatness  of  their  land  exposes  it  to  the  danger  of  the  sea,  and 
forces  them  to  infinite  charge,  in  the  continual  fences  and  repairs  of 
their  banks  to  oppose  it;  which  employ  yearly  more  men,  than  all  tlie' 
corn  of  the  province  of  Holland  could  maintain.  They  have  found 
the  common  sea-weed  to  be  the  best  material  for  these  digues,  which 
fastens  with  a  thin  mixture  of  earth,  yields  a  little  to  the  force  of  th« 
sea,  and  returns  when  the  waves  give  back. 

The  extreme  moisture  of  the  air  1  take  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  greait 
neatness  in  their  towns  ;  for,  without  the  help  of  those  customs,  their 
country  would  not  be  habitable  by  such  crowds  of  people,  but  the 
air  would  corrupt  upon  every  hot  season,  and  expose  the  inhabitants 
to  general  and  infectious  diseases,  which  they  hardly  escape  three 
summers  together,  especially  about  Leyden,  where  the  waters  are  not 
so  easily  renewed  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  I  suppose  it  is,  that  Leyden 
is  found  to  be  the  neatest  and  cleanest  kept  of  all  their  towns. 

The  same  moisture  of  air  makes  all  metals  apt  to  rust,  and  wood  to* 
mould  ;  which  forces  them,  by  continual  pains  of  rubbing  and  scours 
ing,  to  seek  a  prevention  or  cure :  This  makes  the  brightness  and 
cleanness  that  seems  affected  in  their  houses,  and  is  called  natural  to 
them,  by  people  who  think  no  further.  So  the  deepness  of  their 
soil,  and  wetness  of  seasons,  which  would  render  it  unpassable^' 
forces  them,  not  only  to  exactness  of  paving  in  their  streets,  but  to 
the  expence  of  so  long  causeivays  between  many  of  their  towns,  and 
in  their  highways  ;  a^,  indeed,  most  national  customs  are  the  effects 
of  some  unseen,  or  unobserved^  ri^ttimV-cliii^Wii^essities. 

The  lowness  and  flatness  of  their  land  make  it,  in  a  great  mea» 
sure,  the  richness  of  their  soil,  that  is  easily  overflowed  every  win« 
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ftpr,  so  as  the  whole  country,  at  that  season,  seems  to  lie  under  wate^i 
which,  in  spring,  is  driven  out  again  by  mills. 

Sect.  VL 

OJ  the  People  of  Holland^  their  MannerSy  Humours^  and  Dispo* 

sitionSj  Sfc. 

The  people  of  Holland  may  be  divided  ihto  these  several  classes  : 
The  peasants  or  boors,  vho  cultivate  the  land.  The  mariners,  or 
skippers,  who  supply  their  ships.  The  merchants,  or  traders,  who 
fill  Uieir  towns.  The  renteeners,  or  men  that  live  in  all  their  chief 
cities  upon  the  rents,  or  interests  of  eslates  formerly  acquired  in 
their   families :    and  the  gentlemen  and  officers  of  their  armies. 

The  first  we  have  already  treated  of  in  a  section  by  themselves,  in 
regard  of  the  giving  a  more  particular  character  of  their  manners  and 
humours. 

The  second,  the  mariners,  are  a  plain  people,  but  of  a  rerj 
rough  hue  ;  whether  from  the  element  they  live  in,  or  from  their  food, 
which  is  generally  fish  and  corn,  and  heartier  than  that  of  the  boors  i 
They  are  surly  and  ill.mannered,  which  is  mistaken  for  pride ;  but, 
I  believe,  is  learnt,  as  all  manners  are,  by  the  conversation  we  use. 
Now,  theirs  lying  only  among  one  another,  or  with  winds  and  waves, 
which  are  not  moved  nor  wrought  upon  by  any  language,  or  obsenr. 
ance,  or  to  be  dealt  with  but  by  pains,  and  by  patience,  these  are  all 
the  qualities  their  mariners  have  learnt ;  their  language  is  little  more 
than  what  is  of  necessary  use  to  their  business ;  their  valour  is  of  a 
size  extraordinary,  even  beyond  comparison,  except  with  that  of  the 
English  tarpaulin. 

The  merchants  and  tradesmen,  both  the  greater  and  mechauick, 
living  in  towns  that  are  of  great  resort,  both  by  strangers  and  pas. 
sengers  of  their  own,  are  more  mercurial,  wit  being  sharpened  hf 
commerce  and  conversation  of  cities,  though  they  are  not  very  in. 
Tentive,  which  is  the  gift  of  warmer  heads;  yet  are  they  great  In  hnL 
tation,  and  so  far,  many  times,  as  goes  beyond  the  originals:  Of 
mighty  industry,  and  constant  application  to  the  ends  they  propose 
and  pursue.  They  make  use  of  their  skill,  and  their  wit,  to  take 
advantage  of  other  men's  ignorance  and  folly  they  deal  with :  Are- 
great  exactors,  where  the  law  is  in  their  own  hands.  In  other  points, 
where  they  deal  with  men  that  understand  like  themselves,  and  are 
under  the  reach  of  justice  and  laws,  they  are  the  plainest  and  best 
dealers  in  tlie  world ;  which  seems  not  to  grow  so  much  from  a  pruu 
ciple  of  conscience,  or  morality,  as  from  a  custom  or  habit  antrodnoed 
by  the  necessity  of  trade  among  them,  which  depends  as  much  upon 
common  honesty,  as  war  does  upon  discipline ;  and  without  which 
all  would  break;  merchants  would  turn  pedlars,  and  soldiery 
thieves. 

Those  families,  which  live  upon  their  patrimonial  estates  in  all  the 
great  cities,  are  a  people  differently  bred  and  mannered  from  th^ 
toders,  though  like  them  in  the  modesty  of  garb  and  habit|  and  tlHi. 
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panimony  of  lifing.  Their  youth  are  generally  bred  up  at  schools^ 
and  at  the  uniyersities  of  Leyden  or  Utrecht,  in  the  common  studies 
of  human  learning,  but  chiefly  of  the  civil  law,  which  is  that  of  their 
country. 

Where  tliese  families  are  rich,  their  youths,  after  a  course  of  their 
studies  at  home,  travel  for  some  years  as  the  sons  of  our  gentry  use^ 
to  do;  bnt  their  journies  are  chiefly  into  England  and  France,  not 
much  into  Italy,  seldomer  into  Spain,  nor  often  into  the  more  norths 
ern  countries,  unless  in  company  or  train  of  their  publick  ministers. 
The  chief  end  of  their  breeding,  is,  to  make  them  fit  for  the  service 
of  their  country  in  the  magistracy  of  their  towns,  their  provinces, 
and  their  state.  And  of  these  kind  of  men  are  the  civil  officers  of 
this  government  generally  composed,  being  descended  of  families, 
who  have  many  times  been  constantly  in  the  magistracy  of  their  na^ 
tive  towns  for  many  years,  and  some  fdr  several  ages,  and  not  men 
of  mean  or  mechanick  trades,  as  it  is  commonly  received  among  fo^ 
reigners,  and  makes  the  subject  of  comical  jests  upon  their  govern* 
ment.  This  does  not  exclude  many  merchants  or  traders  in  gross 
from  being  seen  in  the  offices  of  their  cities,  and  sometimes  deputed' 
to  their  estates;  nor  several  of  their  states  from  the  turning  their 
stocks  in  the  management  of  some  very  beneficial  trade  by  servants^ 
and  houses  maintained  to  that  purpose. 

The  next  rank  among  them,  is  that  of  their  gentlemen  or  nobles, 
who,  in  this  province  of  Holland,  are  very  few,  most  of  the  families 
having  been  extinguished  in  the  long  wars  with  Spain.  But  those 
tJiat  remain  are  in  a  manner  all  employed  in  the  military  or  civil 
charges  or  province  or  state.  These  are,  in  their  customs  and  man. 
ners,  much  diflerent  from  the  rest  of  the  people ;  and,  having  been 
bred  much  abroad,  rather  afliect  the  garb  of  their  neighbour  courts, 
than  the  popular  air  of  their  Own  country.  They  strive  to  imitate 
the  French  in  their  mien,  their  cloaths,  their  way  of  talk,  of  eating, 
of  gallantry,  or  debauchery.  They  are  otherwise  an  honest,  well- 
natured,  friendly,  and  gentlemanly  sort  of  men,  and  acquit  them« 
selves  generally  with  honour  and  merit,  where  their  country  em. 
ploys  them. 

The  officers  of  their  armies  live  after  the  customs  and  fashions  of 
the  gentlemen. 

There  are  some  customs,  or  di8positions,thatseemto  ran  generally 
through  all  degrees  of  men  among  them  ;  as,  great  frugality,  and  orJ 
der,  in  their  expences.  Their  common  riches  lie  in  every  man's 
spending  less  than  he  has  coming  in,  be  that  what  it  will :  Nor  doef 
it  enter  into  men's  heads  among  them,  that  the  common  part  or  coarse 
ofexpence  should  equal  the  revenue;  and,  when  this  happens,  ihef 
think  they  have  lived  that  year  to  no  purpose  ;  and  the  train  of  it 
discredits  a  man  among  them,  as  much  as  any  vicious  or  prodigal  ex. 
travagance  does  in  other  countries.  This  enables  every  man  to  bear 
their  extreme  taxes,  and  makes  them  less  sensible  than  they  would  be 
In  other  places,  especially  in  England  :  For  he  that  lives  upon  two 
parts  in  five  of  what  he  has  coming  in,  if  he  pays  two  more  to  the 
state^  he  doe«  but  part  with  what  he  should  hare  laid  up,  and  had  no 
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present  use  for;  whereas  he  that  spends  yearly  what  he  recei?es,'if 
be  pays  but  the  fiftieth  part  to  the  publick,  it  goes  from  him  like 
that  which  was  necessary  to  buy  bread^  or  clothes,  for  himself,  or  his 
family.  * 

This  makes  the  beauty  and  strength  of  their  towns,  the  common 
diousness  of  trayelling  in  their  country  by  their  canals,  bridges,  and 
causways,  the  pleasantness  of  their  walks,  and  their  grafts  iu  and 
near  all  their  cities ;  and,  in  short,  the  beauty,  convenience,  and 
sometimes  magnificence  of  their  publick  works,  to  which  every  man 
pays  as  willingly,  and  takes  as  much  pleasure  and  vanity  in  them,  ai 
tliose  of  other  countries  do  in  the  same  circumstances  among  the  pes* 
sessions  of  their  families,  or  private  inheritance. 

To  conclude  this  section,  Holland  is  a  country,  where  the  earth  is 
better  than  the  air,  and  profit  more  in  request  than  honour;  where 
there  is  more  sense  than  wit;  more  good  nature  than  good  humour | 
and  more  wealth  than  pleasure;  and  where  a  man  would  chuse  nu 
ther  to  travel,  than  to  live ;  shall  find  more  things  to  observe  than  de^ 
sire ;  and  more  persons  to  esteem  than  to  love.  But  the  same  qualii 
ties  and  dispositions  do  not  value  a  private  man  and  a  state,  nor  makA 
a  conversation  agreeable,  and  a  government  great :  Nor  is  it  unlikely, 
that  some  very  great  king  might  make  but  a  very  ordinary  private 
g^^ntleman,  and  some  very  extraordinary  gentleman  might  be  capable 
of  making  but  a  very  mean  prince. 

■ 

Sect.  VII. 

Of  their  Religiorty  the  number  of  Sects  among  the  Peoplcy  particus 

iarljf  in  Amsterdam. 

The  great  care  of  this  state  has  ever  been  to  favour  no  particuUir 
or  curious  inquisition  into  the  faith  or  religious  principles  of  any 
peaceable  man,  who  came  to  live  under  the  protection  of  their  laws, 
and  to  suflTer  no  violence  or  oppression  upon  any  man's  consciencei 
whose  opinions  broke  not  out  into  expressions,  or  actions,  of  ill  coiu 
sequence  to  the  state.  A  free  form  of  government  either  making  way 
for  more  freedom  in  religion;  or  else,  having  contended  so  far  them^ 
selves  for  liberty  in  this  point,  they  thought  it  the  more  unreasonable 
for  them  to  oppress  others. 

The  Roman  Cathollck  religion  was  alone  excepted  from  the  com^ 
mon  protection  of  their  laws,  making  men  (as  the  law.makers  believed) 
worse  subjects  than  the  rest,  by  the  acknow  ledgmcnt  of  a  foreign  and 
superior  jurisdiction:  Yet  such  has  been  the  care  of  this  state,  to  gir« 
all  men  ease  in  this  point,  who  ask  no  more  than  to  serve  God,  and 
save  their  own  souls,  in  their  own  way  and  forms ;  that  what  was  not 
provided  for,  by  the  constitutions  of  their  government,  was  so,  in  m 
very  great  degree,  by  the  connivance  of  their  olhcers,  who,  upon  cer« 
tain  constant  payments  from  every  family,  sufler  the  exercise  of  ihm 
Roman  Cathollck  religion  in  their  several  jurisdictions,  as  free  and 
«asy,  tho'  liot  lo  cheap,  and  so  avowed,  as  the  rest.  This,  I  suppose, 
has  been  the  reason,  that  though  those  of  this  profession  are  very  no, 
merous  in  the  country  among  the  peasantSi  and  considerable  in  the 
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cities;  and  not  admitted  to  any  publick  charges;  yet  they  seem  to 
be  a  sound  piece  of  the  state,  and  fast  jointed  in  with  the  rest,  and 
have  neither  given  any  disturbance  to  the  government,  nor  expressed 
any  inclinations  to  a  change,  or  to  any  foreign  power. 

Of  all  other  religions,  every  man  enjoys  the  free  exercise  in  his 
own  chamber,  or  his  own  house,  unquestioned,  and  unspied.  And  if 
the  followers  of  any  sect  grow  so  numerous  in  any  place,  that  they 
affect  a  publick  congregation,  and  are  content  to  purchase  a  place  of 
assembly,  to  bear  the  charge  of  a  pastor,  or  teacher,  and  to  pay  for 
this  liberty  to  the  publick ;  they  go  and  propose  their  desire  to  the 
magistrate  of  the  place  where  they  reside,  who  inform  themselves  of 
their  opinions,  and  manners  of  worship ;  and,  if  they  find  nothing  ia 
either,  destructive  to  civil  society,  or  prejudicial  to  the  constitutions 
of  their  state,  and  content  themselves  with  the  price  that  is  offered  foi' 
the  purchase  of  this  liberty,  they  easily  allow  it;  but  with  the  condi. 
tion,  that  one  or  more  commissioners  shall  he  appointed,  who  shall 
have  free  admission  at  all  their  meetings,  sliall  be  both  the  observers, 
and  witnesses  of  all  that  is  acted  or  preached  among  them,  and  whose 
testimony  shall  be  received  concerning  any  thing  that  passes  there,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  state;  in  which  case,  the  laws  and  executions  are 
as  severe,  as  against  any  civil  crimes. 

Thus  the  Jews  have  their  allowed  synagogues  in  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam;  and,  in  the  first,  I  think,  all  sects,  that  are  known  among 
Christians,  have  their  publick  meeting-places;  and  some,  whose  names 
are  almost  worn  out  in  other  parts,  as  the  Brownists,  Familists,  and 
others.  The  Arminians,  though  they  make  a  great  name  among  them, 
by  being  rather  the  distinction  of  a  party  in  the  state,  than  a  sect  ia 
the  church ;  yet  are,  in  comparison  of  others,  but  few  in  number, 
though  considerable  by  the  persons,  who  are  of  the  better  (][uality, 
the  more  learned  and  intelligent  men;  and  many  of  them  in  the  go- 
vernment. The  Anabaptists  are  just  the  contrary,  very  numerous, 
but  in  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  mechanicks  and  seamen,  and  abound 
chiefly  in  North  Holland. 

The  Calvinists  make  the  body  of  the  people,  and  are  possessed  of 
all  the  publick  churches  in  the  dominions  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of 
the  only  ministers  or  pastors,  who  are  maintained  by  the  publick. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined,  how  all  the  violence  and  sharpness, 
which  accompanies  the  differences  of  religion  in  other  countries, 
seems  to  be  appeased  or  softened  here,  by  the  general  freedom,  which 
all  men  enjoy,  either  by  allowance  or  connivance.  I  believe  the  force 
of  commerce,  alliances,  and  acquaintance,  spreading  so  far  as  they 
do  in  small  circuits,  such  as  the  province  of  Holland,  may  contribute 
much  to  make  conversation,  and  all  the  offices  of  common  life,  so 
easy,  among  so  different  opinions,  of  which  so  many  several  persons 
are  often  in  every  man's  eye ;  and  no  man  checks  or  takes  offence  at 
faces,  or  customs,  or  ceremonies,  he  sees  every  day,  as  at  those  he 
hears  of  in  places  far  distant,  and  perhaps  by  partial  relations,  and 
comes  to  see  late  in  his  life;  and  after  he  has  long  been  possessed  by 
passion  or  prejudice  against  them.  However  it  is,  religion  may  pos- 
sibly do  more  good  in  other  places,  but  it  does  less  hurt  here;  and 
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wherever  the  in?isible  effects  of  it  are  greatest  and  roost  advania^ 
geous,  I  am  sure,  the  yisible  are  so  in  this  country,  by  the  continual* 
and  undisturbed  civil  pence  of  their  government,  for  so  long  a  course 
of  years,  and  by  so  mighty  an  increase  of  their  people,  wherein  will 
appear  to  consist  chiefly  the  vast  growth  of  their  trade  and  riches^ 
and  consequently  the  strength  end  greatness  of  their  state. 

Sect.  VIII. 
Of  their  Way  of  Trade ^  and  Manner  of  Increase  in  Wealth. 

It  is  evident  to  those,  who  have  read  the  most,  and  travelled  far«. 
thest,  that  no  country  can  be  found  either  in  this  present  age,  or  upon, 
record  of  any  story,  where  so  vast  a  trade  has  been  managed,  as  in 
the  narrow  compass  of  the  four  maritime  provinces  of  this  common- 
wealth :  Nay,  it  is  generally  esteemed,  that  they  have  more  shipping 
belongs  to  them,  than  there  does  to  the  far  greater  part  of  Europe 
besides.  Yet  they  have  no  native  commodities  towards  the  building. 
Or  rigging  of  the  smallest  vessel ;  their  flax,  hemp,  pitch,  woOd,  and 
iron,  coming  all  from  abroad,  as  wool  does  for  cloathing  their  men, 
and  corn  for  feeding  them.  Nor  do  I  know  any  thing  properly  of 
their  own  growth,  that  is  considerable,  either  for  their  own  necessary 
use,  or  for  traihck  with  their  neighbours,  besides  butter,  cheese,  and 
earthen  Mares.  For  havens,  they  have  not  any  good  upon  their  whole 
coast:  The  best  are  Helvoetsluys,  which  has  no  trade  at  all;  and 
Flushingue,  which  has  little,  in  comparison  of  other  towns  in  Hoi. 
land :  But  Amsterdam,  that  triumphs  in  the  spoils  of  Lisbon  and 
Antwerp  (which  before  engrossed  the  greatest  trade  of  Europe  and 
the  Indies)  seems  to  be  the  most  incommodious  haven  they  have, 
being  seated  upon  so  shallow  waters,  that  ordinary  ships  cannot  come 
up  to  it,  without  the  advantage  of  tides ;  nor  great  ones,  without  un. 
lading.  The  enterance  of  the  Tessel,  and  passages  over  the  Zudder 
Sea,  is  now  more  dangerous,  than  a  voyage  from  thence  to  Spain, 
lying  all  in  blind  and  narrow  channels;  so  that  it  easily  appears, 
that  it  is  not  a  haven  that  draws  trade,  but  trade  that  fills  an  haven, 
and  brings  it  in  vogue.  Nor  has  Holland  grown  rich  by  any  native 
commodities,  but  by  force  of  industry ;  by  improvement  and  maniu 
facture  of  all  foreign  growths;  by  being  the  general  n)agazine  of  Eu. 
rope,  and  furnishing  all  parts  with  whatever  the  market  wants  or  in- 
vites; and  by  their  seamen,  being,  as  they  have  properly  been  called, 
the  common  carriers  of  the  world, 

It  appears  to  every  man's  eye,  who  hath  travelled  Holland,  and 
observed  the  number  and  vicinity  of  their  groat  and  populous  towns 
and  villages,  with  the  prodigious  improvement  of  almost  every  spot  of 
ground  in  the  country,  and  the  great  multitudes  constantly  -employed 
in  their  shipping  abroad,  and  their  boats  at  home,  that  no  other  known 
country  in  the  world,  of  the  same  extent,  holds  any  proportion  with 
this  Jn  the  numbers  of  people ;  and,  if  that  be  the  great  foundation  of 
trade,  i\ifi  best  account,  that  can  be  given  of  theirs,  will  be,  by  consU 
dering  the  causes  and  accidents  that  have  served  to  force  and  invite  so 
rast  a  conllunce  of  pepople  into  their  country ;  the  civil  wars,  calwir 
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ties,  persecutions,  oppressions,  or  discontents,  that  have  been  fatal  to 
most  of  their  neighbours  for  some  time  before,  as  well  as  since  their 
state  began. 

Sect.  IX. 

OJ  their  Military  Forces  hij  Sea  and  Land,  with  their  State 

Revenues, 

The  force  of  these  provinces  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  namber 
or  dispositions  of  their  subjects,  but  by  the  strength  of  their  shipping, 
and  standing  troops,  which  they  constantly  maintain,  even  in  time  of 
peace;  and  by  the  numbers  of  both,  which  they  have  been  able  to  draw 
into  the  field,  and  to  sea,  for  support  of  a  war:  by  their  constant  re- 
venue to  maintain  the  first;  and  by  the  temporary  charge,  they  have 
been  able  to  furnish  for  supply  of  the  other. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  this  state  consists,  either  in  what  is  leyied 
in  the  conquered  towns,  and  country  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  or  the 
Rhine;  which  is  wholly  administered  by  the  council  of  state:  or  else 
the  ordinary  funds,  which  the  Seven  Provinces  provide  every  year, 
according  to  their  several  proportions,  upon  the  petition  of  the  coun. 
cil  of  State,  and  the  computation  of  the  charge  of  the  ensuing  year, 
given  in  by  them  to  the  States-General.  And  this  revenue  in  timet 
of  peace,  commonly  amounts  to  about  one  and  twenty  millions  of  gil- 
ders a  year. 

Their  standing  land  forces,  in  time  of  peace,  consist  of  thirty-thou. 
sand  horse  and  foot. 

Their  admiralties,  in  time  of  peace,  maintain  between  thirty  and 
forty  men  of  war,  employed  in  the  several  convoys  of  their  mer- 
chants fleets,  in  a  squadron  of  eight  or  ten  ships,  to  attend  the  Al- 
gcrines,  and  other  Corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  some  al- 
ways lying  ready  in  their  havens  for  any  sudden  accidents  or  occa- 
sions of  the  state. 
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pages. 


A  HE  proceedings  by,  ttnd  against  some  body  of  late,  are  not  alto, 
gether  unlike  a  certain  parable;  which,  though  I  cannot,  at  present, 
call  to  mind  where  I  read  it,  yet,  1  remember  very  well,  the  substance 
of  it  was  this:  viz. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  bearj)aiting  appointed;  a  great 
over-grown  French  bear,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  to  be  baited  by 
English  and  Dutch  mastifs,  the  best  mastiffs  in  the  universe.    Tho 
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Inatch  was  made  between  the  most  christian  lion  of  England  and  Hoi. 
land,  on  one  hand,  and  the  most  antichristian  bear-ward  of  France, 
on  the  other  hand ;  and  the  wager  was  no  less,  than  the  whole  interest 
of  the  French  crown,  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  remaining  interest  of 
Europe,  and  the  liberty  of  all  Christendom,  on  the  other,  in  case  of  a 
total  df^st  ruction,  either  of  the  bear,  or  of  the  mastiffs. 

Whereupon,  the  great  French  bear-ward,  that  apocalyptick  beast, 
Lurloficus,  whose  name  is  the  number  of  the  beast  in  the  Rere^ 
lations,  for  the  numerical  letters  of  his  name  are  siji-hundred  three, 
score  and  six:  I  say,  this  notorious  beast  of  a  man,  this  cmel 
tyrant,  who  retains  nothing  in  him  of  a  king,  but  the  purple;  thii 
bear-ward  le  grand  spared  no  costs,  nor  pains,  to  hearten,  cherish, 
and  SI  rongthen  his  bear,  against  the  time  of  baiting ;  nay,  he  sent  as 
far  as  the  Iie?ant  for  strengthening  cordials,  and  restorati?es  for  his 
bear. 

Hereupon,  the  wary  lion  (who  is,  in  his  own  nature,  as  wise  as  a 
serpent,  and  yet  as  innocent  as  a  dove)  sent  out  force  enough,  to  in. 
terccpt  all  those  restoratives  at  the  Streights  mouth. 

But  you  must  know,  the  lion  having  more  than  a  good  many 

Jackcalls  about  him,  as  all  our  lions  ever  had,  they  over-persuaded 
lim  to  make  a  jack-au.apes  commander  of  that  force ;  who,  when 
the  bear's  cordials  and  restoratives  came  in  sight,  sat  still  upon 
his  butt-end  all  the  while,  cracking  of  nuts,  and  making  of  mon. 
key's  faces,  and  so  let  the  strengthening  cordials  pass  by  safe,  just 
tinder  his  nose,  without  doing  any  thing,  besides  gazing  and  smelling 
Ht  them. 

After  this,  you  must  further  know,  these  foolish  head-strong  jack. 
e  *ns  (being  all  great  favourites  forsooth,  and  pretending  to  ten  times 
more  knoM  ledge  and  discretion,  than  ever  they  were,  or  ever  will 
be  masters  of)  prevailed  likewise  with  the  lion,  to  make  an  old 
grisled  spaniel  commander  iu  chief  over  all  his  mastiffs,  both  English 
|ind  Dutch. 

Wherefore,  the  lion,  at  the  earnest  request  and  recommendation 
of  the  jackcalls,  called  out  old  Grisle  (a  plaguy  dog  at  a  bitch ; 
and  tlierefore,  in  all  probability,  well  acquainted  with  the  best 
kennels)  and  spitted  in  his  mouth,  and  clapped  him  on  the  back, 
and  gave  him  all  the  encouragement  a  dog  could  have,  and  then  bid 
him  go^  range  about,  seek  out,  and  bring  home,  sixteen  or  eighteen 
couple  of  stout,  well-bred  true  English  beagles  with  him,  to  hunt  out 
the  bear,  and  conduct  the  mastiffs  to  their  sport. 

But  old  Grisle,  not  observing  his  master's  instructions,  instead  of 
procuring  strong-built,  hearty,  experienced  beagles,  brought  back  a 
damned  raw  pack  of  mere  whelps  and  lap.dogs ;  and,  by  his  and  their 
fawning,  crouching,  cringing,  and  wheedling,  as  spaniels,  whelps, 
and  lap-doc;s  use  to  do,  and  by  the  intercession  of  the  jackcalls,  who 
will  recommend  the  devil  for  a  good  artist,  if  he  has  but  the  art  of 
feeding  them  secretly  with  forbidden  prey,  they  prevailed  with  the 
lion  to  be  commissioned  under  old  Grifile,  in  order  to  lead  and  guid« 
the  mastiffs;  which  made  the  m^istiffs  ^rowl  most  confoundedly,^ 
through  iaer«  indignatiojau 
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However,  out  they  went,  under  this  wise  conduct ;  but,  before 
they  went  out,  old  Grisle,  his  whelps,  and  his  lap.dogs  (for  I  call 
them  his,  because,  as  I  told  you  but  now,  they  were  most  of  his  own 
getting)  thought  it  convenient,  for  their  better  security,  to  mnzzle  all 
the  mastiffs,  and  tie  them  fast  in  a  strong  lino  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance ;  and,  as  soon  as  that  was  effectually  done,  thea 
out  they  went  all  together. 

And,  all  the  way  they  went,  old  Grisle,  his  whelps,  and  his  lap^ 
dogs,  did  frisk,  and  skip,  and  leap,  and  bounce,  and  yelp,  being  all 
over-joyed,  that  they  should  see  some  sport  anon  (for  most  of  them 
had  never  seen  a  bear  before  in  their  lives)  and  oh  I  how  they  whip« 
ped  the  bear  about,  and  swinged  him  off,  all  the  way,  in  their  own 
fancies ! 

Says  old,  proud,  impotent,  self-conceited,  empty  Grisle :  ^  Gentle* 
^  men  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lap.dogs,  courage !  here  is  confusion  tO 
^  the  bear.  Huzza !  shew  yourselves  to  be  but  what  you  are,  viz* 
'  true  whelps,  and  right  lap-dogs,  and  I  desire  no  more:  for,  by  yont 

*  assistance,  I  have  power  enough  to  beat  all  the  bears  in  France.  I 
^  have  been  a  whelp  and  a  lap.dog  myself  in  my  time,  as  well  as  the 
^  best  of  you  all:  And,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  an  English  whelp^ 
•or  lap-dog,   is  able  to  grapple  with  a  French  bear  at  any  titne; 

*  wherefore,  we  need  no  scouts  to  go  before,  to  bring  us  notice  of  the 

*  bear's  approach ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  comes  within  hearing  of  your 

*  terrible  yelping^  he  will  be  glad  to  retire  fast  enough  of  his  own  ac^ 

*  cord,  I  warrant  you:  Therefore,  courage  my  beloved  whelps  and 

*  lap-dogs  I  here's  confusion  once  more  to  the  bear ! — huzza  I  yelp  I 

*  yelp  !  yelp  I' 

But  old  Grisle  had  scarce  ended  these  words,  nor  was  the  yelping 
quite  ceased,  when  lo !  all  ou  a  sudden,  the  unexpected  roaring  of  the 
bear  quite  surprised,  dashed,  astonished,  and  stunned  the  whole  pack, 
of  mongrels;  which  made  old  Grisle  shrink  in  his  tail  between  hia 
legs,  and  hang  down  his  head  (and  if  it  had  been  hung  up,  not  a  half, 
penny  damage)  and  made  all  the  whelps  and  lap-dogs  begin  to  whine 
and  whimper  about  him,  and  fawn  upon  him,  with  wagging  tails, 
clapped  in  behind,  lank  ears  before,  couchant  heads,  and  tears  in  their 
eyes.  But,  on  the  other  side,  it  made  the  brave  mastiffs  prick  up 
their  ears,  and  drew  rage  and  foam  from  their  mouths,  and  fire  from 
their  very  eyes,  to  be  at  the  bear.  Bless  me !  what  a  difference  there 
is,  between  right  true.bred  mastiffs,  and  whiffling  curs ! 

(For  you  must  know,  the  great  bear  was,  by  an  unexpected  hurri- 
cane, driven  to  a  bay,  fresh.water  bay,  or  else  he  had  seized,  and 
hugged  old  Grisle,  and  all  his  whelps  and  lap-dogs,  just  lis  the  devil 
hugs  a  witch,  before  they  had  been  aware  of  it,  and  was  there  con« 
fined  in  Lob's  pound,  and  tied  as  fast,  as  a  bear  to  a  stake;  which 
made  him  suck  his  paws,  and  fret  in  his  grease,  and  roar  after  that 
hideous  manner.) 

However,  old  Grisle  was  forced,  by  the  rage  and  importunity  of 
the  mastiffs,  to  go  and  shew  them  the  bear :  And,  to  give  the  devil  his 
due,  he  did  shew  them  the  bear,  and  that  was  all:  For,  when  he 
plainly  perceived^  that  the  French  were  really  ^here  with  their  beer#| 
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he  immediately  took  all  possible  care,  to  stand  at  a  distance  enough, 
out  of  harm's  way  ;  and  out  of  the  way  of  doing  harm  to  any,  but  the 
forward  mastitTs. 

But  had  the  first,  second,  and  third-rate  mastiffs  been  then  let 
loose,  when  they  were  fresh  and  nntired ;  and  when  they  had  a  strong 
direct  gale  to  carry  them,  to  the  bear's  very  nose;  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  torn  him  to  pieces  in  a  trice.  For  he  was  so  hemmed  in, 
on  every  side,  that  he  could  not  stir  one  way  or  other;  neither  could 
any  of  the  mastiffs  have  been  there  lost  or  sank,  they  being  then,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  best  kennel,  or  port,  in  Europe :  When,  at  the  same 
time,  the  bear  was  above  a  hundred  leagues  from  his  den.  And  be- 
sides, there  was  another  strong  party,  or  two,  of  stout  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth-rate  mastiffs,  out  at  the  same  time,  to  have  intercepted  the 
bear  in  his  way,  if,  after  the  first  mastiffs  tearing  him,  he  should  have 
endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  home.  Here  were  all  the  advan* 
tages,  that  heaven  and  earth  could  grant,  at  once ;  and  all  the  favour- 
able opportunities,  that  man  could  ask,  or  that  God  need  grant:  and 
nothing  wanting  but  courage,  conduct,  skill,  and  honesty,  to  accom. 
plish  the  utter  destruction  of  the  bear  for  evermore.  Never  had  spa- 
niel such  an  opportunity  of  losing  his  own  name,  and  gaining  the  re- 
putation of  a  mastiff;  and  never  had  whelps  and  lap-dogs  such  an  op- 
portunity, to  ingratiate  themselves  with,  and  gain  the  applause  and 
esteem  of  all  mankind,  as  well  as  of  womankind  and  children.  But 
I  find  the  poet  is  in  the  right  on  it,  who  says : 

Naturam  expellas  furcd  licet^  usque  recurrei. 

Nature  recoils,  and,  though  you  hang  the  dog, 
Yet  he  will  die,  just  as  he  liv'd,  a  rogue. 

For,  as  soon  as  old  Grisle,  his  whelps,  and  his  lap-dogs,  espied  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  bear's  body,  the  wideness  of  his  jaws,  the  largeness 
of  his  paws,  and  the  length  of  his  claws,  as  if  they  had  seen  raw-head 
and  bloody -bones,  they  turned  all  as  white  presently,  as  my  lady's 
night-trail. 

But  by  the  thundering  noise  of  the  mastiffs,  and  by  the  powerful 
help  of  brandy,  being  somewhat  roused  out  of  their  fainting  fit,  they 
began  at  last,  though  it  was  longlirst,  to  recover  a  little  out  of  their 
clammy  sweat :  and  then  they  called  a  council,  as  they  called  it.  And 
there,  you  might  have  seen  all  tlie  whelps  and  lap-dogs  lying  panting 
round  old  Grisle,  and  looking  up  to  him,  i:i  this  time  of  need,  and  he 
looking  down  upon  them  again,  with  most  pitiful  countenances,  on 
both  sides;  and,  all  the  while,  making  a  most  intolerable  stink,  for 
fear  of  the  bear  :  Nay,  such  a  strange  stink,  that  I  am  forced  to  hold 
my  nose, even  now,  whilst  I  am  speaking  of  it:  and  to  cry,'  Out,  ya 
Stinking  curs !  Fuw  I  out,  and  be  hanged!  Faw  I  out,  for  shame^ 
and  make  room  for  the  mastiffs  I* 

However,  at  long-run,  old  Grisle  made  a  shift  to  open  his  jaws, 
and  held  them  open,  a  long  while,  without  speaking  ever  a  word,  for 
he  well  knew,  they  understood  his  meaning  by  his  gaping :  Yet,  at 
last,  with  much  ado,  and  with  as  much  hesitation,  trembling,  and 
shaking,  as  if  ke  had  been  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  broke  silence^ 
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and  snarled  out  these  following  sentences,  to  the  great  joy  o  tiie 
whtlps  and  lap-dogs;  but  to  the  deep  grief  and  regret  of  the  mas* 
tiiVs,  and  to  the  everlasting  stain,  and  eternal  reproach  of  the  Eng* 
lish  nation,  viz, 

'  Gentlemen  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lap-dogs,  I  lately  saw,  whea 
'  I  was  so  often  and  so  long  on  shore  in  I^ndon,  and  at  Portsmouth 
'  (that  the  very  watermen  called  me  Lord  Tarry-at-home,  and  Lord 

*  Tarry-in-town)  then  I  say,  I  saw  a  very  good  book,  nay,  which  it 

*  more,  a  convocation  book,  in  Mall  Ilinton's  closet  (or  rather,  ken- 

*  nel)  for,  I  must  tell  you,  she  is  a  very  devout  creature,  a  mighty 
^  lover  of  convocations,  and  no  good  thing  can  come  out,  but  she, 
'  good  girl,  will  presently  take  it  in.     And  there  in  that  book  I  re- 

*  member  it  is  laid  down,  by  the  venerable  authorit)'  of  a  certain  kind 

*  of  a  certain  sort  of  a  convocation,  as  an  undoubted  principle  of  otlt 

*  church  (for  I  was  never  of  any  church,  that  was  for  true  fighting^ 
^  no  more  than   you)  viz.  That,  whatever  powers  here  below  are 

*  settled  and  fixed,  we  ought  to  pay  ample  allegiance,  non-resistance^ 
^  and  passive-obedience  to  them.    And  you  know  well  enough,  that 

*  our  master,  the  lion,  is  not  so  very  well  settled  and  fixed  at  this 

*  time ;  for  he  is  not  yet  passed  the  Ebync,  and  there  is  a  deep  water 

*  for  him  to  wade  through  up  to  the  chin,  and  several  French  bears  ip 

*  his  way,  before  he  can  reach  Dublin.  But  on  the  other  side  yoil 
^  plainly  see,  That  the  great  French  bear,  here,  is  settled  and  fixed 
'  before  your  eyes  :  And,  for  my  part,  I  have  often  found  great  civi- 

*  lities  from  Frencii  bears;  and  so,  I  hope,  I  may  again.  Where, 
'  fore,  gentlemen  wholps,  and  gentlemen  lap-dogs,  though  you  ar« 
'  young,  yet  I  am  old  ;  and  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  follow  the  vir- 
'  tuous  example  of  Mall  Hinton,  and  to  walk  by  convocation  rules : 

*  And,  therefore,  I  am  clearly  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  venera- 
'  able  convocation,   vj.:    That  we  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep 

*  our  distance,  to  consider  where  we  are,  and  in  whose  presence  we 
^  be,  and  to  see  who  and  who  stand  together ;  and  also,  to  keep  to  the 
'  saving  doctrine  of  non.assistance,  till  we  hear  a  little  better  whic& 
'  way  things  go,  and  till  we  are  fully  satisfied  what  is  become  of  th^ 
^  Irish  aflairs :  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  in  the  mean  time,  to  pay  all 

*  dutiful  respects  to  the  settl'jd  power  of  the  bear  (who  was  driyeQ 

*  into  the  bay  by  a  hurricane,  and  so  has  plainly  God's  authority) 

*  and  especially,  to  keep  close  to  our  beloved-church-rules,  and  my 
^  old,  natural,  spaniel.rules,  of  non-resistance,  and  passive^obedience^ 

*  during  our  whole  retreat.'  At  which  periodical  marl,  all  the  whelpt 
and  lap-dogs  heaved  up  their  drooping  heads,  and  cried  yelp,  yelp, 
yelp  ;  but  the  Inraged  mastiffs  swore,  bow — wov/— wow. 

This  was  the  warlike  resolution,  the  admirable,  or  admiral.Iike  de« 
ttrmination,  and  positive  injunction  of  old  Grlsle;  whereuntoall  the 
whelps  and  lap-dogs  unanimously  agreed,  and  punctually  observed  it, 
like  so  many  dogs  in  a  string ;  and  hung  down  their  heads  all  the 
way,  like  so  many  sheep-biters  ;  finding  now,  by  sad  experienpe|  t)|9 
great  difference  between  bear-baiting,  and  sheep-biting. 

But,  however,'  the  mastitis,  both  English  and  Dutch,  could  notifeil^ 
ijure  to  be  held  so  long,  six  or  seven  days  togoth^^i  by  a  pack  of  iM* 
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green  curs^  in  such  an  unreasonable  line,  a  line  of  five  or  six  leagaei 
distance,  at  least,  from  the  boar,  the  grand  enemy  of  mankind^  and 
from  their  duty  of  attacking  him. 

Therefore,  to  be  thus  unjustly  restrained  in  spight  of  their  cou. 
rage,  nay,  in  spight  of  their  teeth,  by  a  company  of  whifflers,  mad* 
the  mastiffs  rave,  and  grow  almost  stark-staring  mad,  for  want  of  sleep 
and  rest;  but  especially  for  want  of  fighting;  for  fighting  is -their 
meat  and  drink,  A  tru€  tarpaulin  fights  only  to  eat,  and  eats  only  to 
fight  again.  And  there  were  enough  with  them  to  eat  up  the  bear; 
and  sharpers  enough  in  every  thing  else,  but  fighting ;  and  more  bjr 
a  great  many  (though  iK>t  by  a  good  many)  than  those  that  devoured 
the  great  S[>anish  bear  in  1^88. 

Whereupon  the  lioness,  hearing  the  loud-mouthed  voice  of  her 
mastiffs,  both  English  and  Dutch,  speaking  the  same  thing,  and^ 
which  is  strange,  the  same  language,  and  both  countries  agreeing  in 
the  same  verdict,  viz.  That  the  mastiffs  were  abused,  curbed,  and 
muzzled  by  a  parcel  of  mongrels ;  therefore  she  roused  up  her  royal 
wrath,  and  sent  positive  orders  to  the  curs,  either  to  permit  the 
mastiffs  to  fight,  or  else  to  come  presently  themselves  to  her  den  in 
the  Tower. 

This  royal  eccho  startled  the  spaniel,  the  whelps,  and  the  lap* 
dogs  worse,  if  possible,  than  the  roaring  of  the  bear  had  done  before; 
For  now,  being  almost  nine  days  old  in  th<nr  iniquity,  the  whelps 
b^gan  to  see,  that  there  was  another  settled  power,  besides  the  bears. 

Thus  old  Grisle,  his  whelps,  and  his  lap-dogs,  being  reduced  to 
a  great  streight,  for  fc^r  of  the  lioness  on  one  side,  and  of  the  bemr 
on  the  other;  and,  yet,  being  willing  to  curry  favour  with  both 
sides,  and  to  keep  to  the  convocation-rulet  of  non-resistance  of  tho 
settled  |>ower  of  the  lioness,  and  of  passive-obedience  to  the  fixed 
power  of  the  bear:  Therefore,  they  craftily  and  cunningly  resolved 
(as  if  they  had  been  so  many  schoolmen,  or  doctors  of  metaphysical 
notions  and  distinctions)  that  they  would  sacredly,  or,  rather  car* 
•edly,  observe  a  strict  neutrality  on  both  sides. 

In  pursuance  whereof,  old  Grisle,  in  the  first  place,  making  his 
honours,  his  bows,  and  his  profound  congees  to  the  bear ;  and,  then, 
making  his  obeisance  to  the  lioness,  and,  w  ithal,  making  a  sbeir  of 
praying,  but  not  fighting,  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary :  he 
hung  out  the  bloody  flag,  as  they  use  to  do  at  the  bear-garden,  and 
proclaimed  free  liberty  for  all  to  fight,  tliat  had  a  mind  to  iU  Fight 
dog,  fight  bear,  for  him,  and  his. 

Whereupon  the  brave  Tyrrell,  the  undaunted  Dorrell,  and  sefeimj 
other  English,  and  above  twenty  Dutch  mastifis,  all  as  good  as  efor 
run  at  a  bear  (and,  oh !  that  the  courageous  and  victorious  Shovel 
lukd  been  amongst  them !)  though  they  were  before  almost  quite 
throttled,  f  |)ent,  and  strangled  by  being  held  back  so  long  from  their 
sport,  in  such  an  unreasonable  line,  yet  now  took  fresh  courage,  and 
broke  th<*  line,  and  left  the  mongrels  behind  to  their  due,  the  line  ; 
and  tin  full  speed  forwards,  and  made  directly  at  the  bear  with  open 
mottlhs;  and  stared  fire,  and  gaped  smoke,  and  spoke  thunder,  and 
fUrtad  thunderbolts,  and  hurled  whlrlwiods  at  the  baar ;  and  aa 
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scorched,  blighted,  blasted,  and  twisted  him ;  and  gaye  him  such 
rents,  such  gashes,  such  breaches,  and  such  shocks,  that  they  made 
him  groan,  and  reel  backwards  at  their  Tery  first  onset :  And,  had 
they  been  seconded,  as  they  ought,  we  should  never  have  been  trou« 
bled  hereafter  with  any  more  Frencholancing  bears  again. 

And  though  I  will  hold  ten  English  crowns  to  one  French  crown 
at  any  time,  upon  any  of  thest  mastiffs  heads,  both  Dutch  and  Eng. 
lish,  against  any  French  cub  whatsoever  of  equal  size :  and  though 
I  hare  great  reason  always  to  lament  my  own  insolvency,  in  that  I  am 
notable  over  to  pay  sufficient  expressions  of  gratitude  and  thankfuL 
ness  to  every  one  of  these  glorious  assailants ;  and  particularly  to  the 
Dutch,  because  I  find,  they  had  not  so  many  whelps  and  lap^oga 
amongst  them,  as  we  had ;  no,  nor  so  many  jackcalls  neither* 

Yet,  after  all,  1  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  bear  with  my  weak^ 
ness,  and  pardon  the  infirmity  of  my  judgment,  if  it  be  so,  and  give 
me  leave  to  say.  That  my  main  bet  is  more  especially  reserved  fof, 
and  fixed  upon,  the  brave  Tyrrell :  A  hundred  to  one  on  his  head  at 
any  time  ?  His  name  is  Wonder,  a  right  English  mastiff,  and  a  true, 
bred  tarpaulin  ;  who  never  gave  an  affront,  and  never  brooked  ohm  ; 
who  is  of  such  strange  humility,  goodness,  and  modesty  ;  and  yet^  at 
the  same  time,  of  such  unparalleled  courage,  knowledge,  and  bravery^ 
that,  I  protest,  I  have  often  gazed  at  the  man  in  raptures  of  admira. 
tion  ;  and  always  thought  him  a  great  blessing  to  this  nation,  if  we 
understood  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  which  I  know  all  the  jackoalls  will 
grin,  if  we  understood  how  to  employ  true  virtue,  true  honesty,  true 
valour,  true  skill,  true  conduct,  and  true  merit  to  the  best  advan- 
tage; and  if  we  understood  how  to  pitch  upon  a  man,  that  can^  by 
his  own  private  interest  and  repute  amongst  all  true  tarpaulins,  man 
out  a  whole  fleet  at  any  time  without  a  press. 

But  these,  indeed,  would  be  too  many  blessings  wrapped  up  in  one; 
and  the  powerful  spirit  of  the  ever-blessed  Bishop  Usher,  still  sur« 
viving  in  his  grandson,  would  make  too  good  an  admiral  for  so  bad  an 
age,  as  this  is. 

Neither  would  I' have  old  envious  Grisle,  nor  any  of  his  malicious 
whelps,  or  lap-dogs,  think,  that  Captain  Tyrrell  is  any  ways  privy  to 
this  commendation :  No,  good  man,  he  would  have  been  the  only 
obstacle  against  it,  if  he  had  known  it;  for  he  is  neither  for  praising 
himself,  nor  dispraising  others. 

But  yet,  I  hope,  my  I^ord  Grisle,  master  whelps,  and  master  lap- 
dogs,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  speak  the  truth  concerning  your  wor- 
ships ;  who  was  a  spectator  and  stander-by  all  the  while,  as  well  as 
you ;  especially,  since  you  have  made  me,  and  all  my  countrymen, 
pay  so  dear  for  our  standing  at  your  special  bear-baiting  ;  nay,  me. 
thinks,  you  might  out  of  modesty,  if  you  had  any,  give  as  leave  to 
speak,  who  are  such  great  losers  by  you  :  And  more  especially,  since 
you  have  brought  things  to  such  a  pass,  that,  if  we  do  not  speak 
now,  we  must  forever  hereafter  hold  our  peace;  for  you  have  bid 
the  last  bans  of  matrimony  between  us  and  destruction. 

Wherefore,  since  1  neither  do,  nor  can,  speak  evil  of  the  rulers  of 
the  people,  vu.  King  William  and  Queen  Mary ;  of  whom,  by  whom, 
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and  in  whom,  I  know  nothing  but  good :  And  since  our  blessed  Stu 
Tiour  called  those  men  dogs,  that  eat  up  the  children's  bread  :  And 
since  you,  gentlemen  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lap^ogs,  have  giyea 
a  pretty  good  stroke  already  to  our  daily  bread ;  and  are  pre. 
paring,  not  only  to  devour  the  remainder,  but  also  to  rob  us  of  the 
l)read  6f  life ;  and  to  bring  in  the  abomination  of  desolation  upon  us, 
even  that  abomination,  which  maketh  desolatb  now  at  this  yery  daj 
in  Flanders,  Savoy,  and  all  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  &c.  and 
would  willingly  do  the  like  here  amongst  us,  with  all  his  heart ;  and 
so,  I  perceive,  with  all  yours  too :  And  since  you  have  only  th« 
name,  the  salary,  the  sash,  the  cravat-string,  the  feather,  the  red, 
and  the  blue  of  commanders  ;  without  the  true  heart,  the  spirit,  tbe 
experience,  the  honesty, and  the  bravery  of  true  English  tarpaulins; 
And  since  you  have  acquitted  old  Grisle  for  his  ill  service,  and  have 
snarled  and  snapped  at  my  dearly  beloved  Wonder,  and  his  wonder* 
fully  courageous  brethren's  heels,  for  their  good  service :  Therefore 
I  will  take  upon  me  the  boldness,  whether  you  give  me  leave  or  no^ 
to  tell  you,  in  plain  English,  without  any  mixture  of  French  in  it^ 
That  you  are  a  pack  of  curs  and  mongrels ;  and  ought  to  be  tamed 
off,  and  cashiered,  every  one  of  you ;  for  there  is  none  amongst  jov 
til,  though  you  very  well  deserve  it,  that  is  worth  hanging* 
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UlS  Majesty  William  the  Third  of  Great  Britain,  having 
his  Toy  age  into  Holland,  and  being  arrived  at  the  Hague,  the  most 
l^le  and  most  high  the  Estates  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  at 
well  as  the  honourable  magistrates  of  the  Hague,  gave  orders  to  pre* 
pare  for  a  reception  correspondent  to  the  majesty  of  so  glorious  aad 
so  excellent  a  monarch.  To  which  purpose  their  high  and  TOMf/ktf 
lordships,  mmong  other  things,  haT«  erected  one  triamphal  arch,  mA 
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the  magistrates  two  more,  to  be  set,  bne  in  the  Piazza,  called  Bujton. 
HofF,  the  other  in  the  public  Piazza,  and  the  third  in  the  market-place 
of  the  Hague ;  the  figure  and  structure  of  which,  together  with  the 
Latin  inscriptions  which  adOrn  them,  are  as  follow. 

That  which  was  set  up  at  the  Buyton^Hofif  was  a  triumphal  arch, 
of  a  most  curious  Italian  architecture,  the  order  compounded  dorick, 
having  three  open  gates,  that  of  the  middle  being  the  highest  of  all, 
supported  backwards  and  forwards  upon  eight  pillars,  underneath 
upon  large  basements,  separated  from  the  body  of  the  work. 

Upon  every  one  of  those  basements,  stand  two  of  the  said  pil- 
lars, with  a  cupolo  of  eight  faces  upon  the  said  overture :  In  the 
middle  of  which  cupolo  appears  a  pedestal,  upon  which  is 
represented  his  majesty  on  horseback,  both  figures  costly  gilded. 
To  the  horses,  on  each  side  are  tied  two  slaves,  or  statues,  of  a 
brass  colour,  prostrate  and  groveling,  and  the  whole  work  is  co« 
loured,  as  if  it  were  of  free-stone;  between  the  pillars,  and  upon 
each  side,  inward  and  outward,  the  spaces  are  filled  with  pictures, 
comprehending  some  historical  representation,  and  hieroglyphical 
figure,  relating  to  the  life  and  glorious  actions  of  his  majesty.  At 
the  frontispiece  of  that  stately  arch,  and  upon  the  fore-mentioned 
pillars,  as  well  backwards  as  forwards,  and  at  each  side  are  placed, 
in  the  same  order,  eight  statues  of  both  sexes  together,  to  the  heighth 
and  bigness  of  the  life.  In  that  part  of  the  arch,  which  faceth  the 
end  of  the  town,  upon  a  yery  high  pedestal,  set  above  all,  on  both 
sides  of  the  round  pieces  that  cover  the  work,  is  erected  a  Neptune, 
lying  down  with  his  trident  in  his  hand,  with  this  motto  underneath : 

Triumphet  in  Undis,     Let  him  triumph  upon  the  seas. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  arch  that  looks  towards  the  street,  com- 
monly called  Cingel,  upon  a  like  pedestal,  a  ploughman  with  a  spade 
in  his  hand,  with  this  motto  underneath, 

Attingat  solium  Jovis.     Let  him  reach  to  Jupiter's  throne. 

Hound  about  the  cupolo  is  written  the  following  inscription : 

'  Pio,  felici,  inclyto,  Gulielmo  Tertio,  triumphanti  patrias  patri, 

*  Gubernatori,  P.  C.  I.  P.  restauratori    Belgii    fcsderati,  liberatpri 

*  Angliae,  servatori  Scotiae,  pacificatori  Hiberniae,  reduci. 

To  the  pious,  happy,  renowned  William  the  Third,  the  triumphant 
father  of  his  country,  governor,  stadtholder,  and  restorer  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  England's  liberator,  Scotland's  preserver,  Ire. 
land's  pacificator,  now  returned. 

Upon  the  frontispiece,  underneath  the  statues  above-mentioned  on 
the  side  of  the  Buyton.Hoff,  are  these  following  inscriptions: 

In  the  first  place, 

^  Post  maximas  res  domi  forisque  gestas,  arctissirao  com  principi* 
^  bus  icto  foedere,  suorum  vindex,  defensor  oppressorum.' 

After  great  things  done  at  home  and  abroad,  as  having  made  tk  strict 
league  with  the  princes,  the  revenger  of  his  subjects  wrongs,  and  de* 
fender  of  the  oppressed. 
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Under  that,  and  upon  a  large  picture,  there  is  a  little  table,  QpoK 
which  are  represented  seTeral  armed  men,  fighting  a  dragon,  with 
this  motto,  , 

Uniti  fortius  obstant.  Being  united  they  make  a  stronger  oppo^ 
sition. 

In  the  second  hollow  seat  this  motto, 

^  Mare  transvectus  liberat  Britanniam,  &  lat^  dominantibut  ornatuf 
^  sceptris,  in  patriam  publica  cum  laetitia  receptus  est. 

Being  passed  beyond  sea,  he  has  rescued  Great  Britain,  and  beinc 
adorned  with  sceptres  of  a  vast  extended  power,  he  has  been  receiTed 
in  his  own  country  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  publickjoy* 

.  In  the  table  underneath  is  represented  a  balance  with  the  twd 
scales,  in  one  of  which  are  several  crowns,  and  in  the  other  a  sword^ 
the  sword  outweighing  the  crowns,  with  these  words, 

Prcumia  non  cBquani.     Rewards  are  not  answerable  to  merit. 

In  the  third  hollow  seat,  this  motto, 
^  Lugente  patria,  mccrente  Europa,  afflicta  antiquissima  Nassofi* 

^  orum  stirpe,  heroum,  imperatorum,  principum  foecunda. 

Our  country  mourning  and  bewailing,  Europe  in  tears,   the  most 

ancient  family  of  Nassau,   fertile  and  producing  heroes,  emperort^ 

and  princes  afilicted. 

In  a  table  underneath  is  represented  a  phoenix  burning,  witli  thb 
sentence : 

Pr<plucct  posthuma  proles.  Born  after  his  father's  death,  shinet 
so  much  the  more. 

In  the  fourth  hollow  nich, 

^  Guliclmum  posthumum,  Britannorum  Arausionensiumque  Ter«i 
^  tium,  patriae  spem,  reipublicae  palladium. 

William  born  after  his  father^s  death,  the  Third  of  Great  Britain| 
and  of  Orange,  the  hope  of  his  own  countiy,  and  the  support  of  ih$ 
commonwealth. 

In  a  table  undtrneath  ii  represented  a  sceptre  and  three  crownti 
with  this  motto, 

Tenues  orna/ii  diademaia  cunm.  Tender  age  an  ornament  to  dia^ 
dems. 

On  the  ba<!k-side  of  the  said  arch,  towards  the  palace,  are  alsd. 
four  hollow  niches  in  the  frontispiece,  with  the  following  inscripttonit 

lu  the  first  hollow  nich, 

^  Faturo,  Europs  favens,  dedit  de  ccelo,  futuram  portendens  nuu 
^jestatem,  admodum  puertfm  exemplar  con  stituit. 

Fate,  favourable  to  I'^urope,  has  bestowed  him  from  heaven,  and 
portending  his  future  majesty  fixed  him  for  an  example,  when  he  waa. 
but  very  young. 

As,  on  the  other  side,  above  a  large  picture,  there  is  a  little  table,' 
upon  which  is  represented  a  young  eagle  flying  upwards  against  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  with  this  motto,  Tener  advenii  enitiiur  oteu 
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Young  and  tender  as  he  is,  he  strives  with  all  the  force  of  his  .wings 
against  the  wind. 

In  the  Second,  ^  Qui  juventute  strenu^  transacta,  funestis  jactata 
*  bellis  ac  dissidiis  in  tanto  rerum  discrimine.'  Who  having  spent  his 
youth  in  many  hardships,  tossed  with  funest  wars  and  seditions,  in  so 
much  hazard,  vanquished  all  before  him. 

In  the  table  underneath  is  represented  a  castle  upon  a  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  a  javelin  planted,  from  which  spring  up  two  branches 
of  lawrel,  with  these  words,  Contorta  triumphos  portendit.  Darted 
forth  it  presages  triumphs. 

In  the  third,  '  Nutantis  Belgii,  qua  mari,  qua  terra  admotus,  in 
pristinum  decus  gubernaculi,  gloriam,  aras  &  focos  asseruit.'  The 
Netherlands  tottering,  and  he  made  chief  commander  by  sea  and 
land,  has  re-established  the  government  in  its  first  lustre,  conserved 
our  religion,  and  secured  the  people. 

In  the  table  underneath  is  a  boat  with  some  armed  men  in  it,  who 
row  it  forward,  with  this  inscription,  AUer  crit  Tethys,  There  will 
be  another  Tethys. 

In  the  fourth  hollow  seat,  ^  Meritis  famam  superantibus  trophaeis, 
^  principiatavis  regibus  editas,  felicibus  junctis  hymenxis.'  His  me* 
rited  triumphs  surmounting  fame  itself,  more  glorious  still  by  happy 
marriage  with  a  princess,  born  of  royal  ancestors. 

In  the  table  underneath,  are  an  unicorn  and  a  lion,  going  side  by 
side,  the  unicorn  thrusting  with  his  horn  a  heap  of  serpents  and  vi« 
pers,  with  these  words,  Virusque  fugant  viresque  repeliunt.  They 
drive  away  the  venom  and  repel  the  force  of  it. 

On  the  one  side  of  the  pedestal,  where  is  the  king  on  horseback, 
are  those  words  written,  Populi  salus.  The  people's  welfare,  Prom 
car  urn  decus.     The  glory  of  the  states. 

Within  the  arch's  cieling  are  four  different  historical  representa* 
tions,  in  four  tables  separated  one  from  another,  and  each  of  them 
has  an  inscription:  That  of  the  first  table  is,  Rcfert  Salurnia  rcgna. 
lie  reviveth  the  golden  age. 

In  the  second  table,  Novos  orbes  nova  sceptra  paramus.  We  are 
preparing  for  new  worlds  and  new  scepters. 

In  the  third,  Superare  Sf  parcere  vcstrutr^  est.  Your  part  it  is  to 
overcome  and  to  forgive. 

In  the  fourth,  Ca^tera  transibunt.  All  other  things  are  transit 
tory. 

The  arch  itself  is  adorned  both  before  and  behind,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  aforementioned  overtures,  you  see  the  arms  of  England,  and 
the  supporters  withal ;  and  of  the  large  overture,  both  behind  and 
befoie,  the  arms  of  Holland,  and  two  ilyiug  Fames  at  each  side  of 
them,  blowing  their  trumpets, 

TJie  Description  of  the  Arch  in  the  puhlick  Piazza, 

This  triumphal  arch  is,  as  the  other,  of  a  very  fine  and  stately  ar« 
chitecture,  with  pillars  coloured  like  marble,  red  and  white,  and  the 
rest  of  the  body  of  the  work  of  marble,  black  and  white  ;  the  basis 
and  the  chapter  gilded  with  four  great  pictures,  two  behind,  and  two 
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before,  set  between  the  fore-mentioned  pillars,  drawn  in  IWely  c6^ 
loars ;  the  two  that  are  foremost,  representing  a  battle  of  the  Rou 
mans  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  two  that  are  behind,  one  represent, 
ing  war,  and  the  other  peace:  War,  with  a  flaming  world,  near 
which,  seyeral  persons  represented,  some  dead,  and  some  alire, 
make  Justice  lie  down  in  distress.  Peace,  with  a  world,  npon  which 
Justice  and  Peace  standing,  embrace  one  another,  and  by  them  b  the 
god  Pan,  and  his  companions,  making  themselves  merry  with  some 
fruits  of  the  earth.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  in  the  middle,  it 
a  pedestal,  upon  which  is  the  king  on  horseback,  as  big  as  the  life^ 
brass-like,  with  this  motto, 

Regi  triumphatUL 
To  the  triumphant  king. 

Above  the  king  on  horseback  are  erected  two  wreaths,  crossing  and 
covering  his  head,  adorned  with  green,  and  above  it  a  royal  crown^ 
with  the  scepters,  and  a  cross  underneath. 

On  each  side  of  the  arch  are  two  squares,  wherein  are  set,  both 
behind  and  before,  transparent  pictures,  wrought  upon  silk,  which 
were  lighted  in  the  evening,  and  shewed  on  one  side  a  cloud,  and  a 
pillar  of  fire  on  the  other,  the  corners  being  adorned  with  green.  At 
the  gilded  frize  of  the  arch,  are  written  these  words : 

Soioque  Saloquej 

By  land  and  sea. 

In  reprimenda  tyrannide  Sf  restituenda  scBCulifelicUaie  ; 

In  repressing  tyranny,  and  restoring  the  felicity  of  the  age. 

And  on  each  side  of  the  aforesaid  frize  are  these  inscriptions : 

On  the  right,  Heroibus  priori.    To  him  that  excels  the  heroes. 

And  on  the  left  side,  Antiquis  mqjori.  To  him  who  is  greater  than 
any  of  the  ancients. 

On  each  side  of  the  forementioned  pedestal,  upon  which  is  the  king 
on  horseback,  are  two  gilded  armours,  and  two  covered  with  silver, 
adorned  with  feathers,  and  some  trophies  besides  ;  England's  coat  of 
arms  before,  and  the  king's  cypher  behind. 

The  said  arch  has  on  ^very  side  two  wings,  in  which  are  represNited 
the  histories  of  Ilorcules,  Perseus,  Phaeton,  and  Andromeda's  delL 
verance,  with  four  escutcheons  of  the  four  kingdoms,  England,,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Ireland. 

Underneath,  round  about  the  said  arch,  are  these  words  :  Before, 
Scepirisexercitibus^  classibus  votis.  Behind^  AugustOj  armaiaj  pm^ 
rato^  recepio.  Which  roust  be  read  thus :  Augusto  sceptrtSy  arnudo 
exercitibus^  parato  classibus^  recepio  votis. 

Honoured  with  scepters,  armed  with  armies,  provided  with  fleets^ 
and  received  witli  acclamations. 

On  each  side  of  the  arch  are  two  pictures,  one  representing  Earopa 
distressed,  and  the  other,  Neptune  ravishing,  with  this  motto :  Effjiji 
raptor  i  miser  am  ;  snatch  the  wretched  from  the  ravisher.  The  other^ 
Meajura  tuere.     Defend  my  right. 
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AboTe  the  door  of  the  arch  these  words  are  written,  Haga  posuU 
coss,  decreto.  The  town  of  the  Hague  has  erected  this  arch  by  tlie 
decree  of  the  magistrates. 

The  Desatption  of  the  Stately  Arch  erected  at  the  Ghreat 

Market-place, 

This  arch  is  the  highest  of  all,  without  any  pillars  in  relief.  How- 
ever, it  is  filled  with  very  large  pictures  of  a  greyish  colour,  of  which, 
two,  that  are  upon  the  door,  are  drawn  upon  silk,  to  be  transparent 
by  torch-light  in  the  Evening.  Upon  that  arch  is  a  rainbow,  with 
throe  crowns,  seeming  to  hang  in  the  air.  There  is  besides  upon  that 
arch  a  sphere,  and  upon  it  a  flying  fame  with  her  trumpet,  and  the 
horse  Pegasus  running  by  her,  and  some  trophies  on  every  corner 
of  each  side.  On  the  backside  of  the  said  arch  is  seen  the  im. 
perial  coat  of  arms  of  Nassau,  that  of  the  Emperor  Adolphus  of  the 
family  of  Nassau,  with  the  eight  quarters  on  every  side.  Round 
about  the  forcmeutioncd  arch  are  these  following  inscriptions : 

Nobilium  primo^  ducum  maximo^  posthumo  Guliclmo  Tertio^  Cfl?- 
litus  dato.  To  the  first  of  noble  heroes,  to  the  greatest  of  generals, 
AVilliam  the  Third,  a  posthumus,  the  gift  of  heaven.  Above  the  pic- 
tures on  the  backside,  Victor  Us  ^  trophceis^  fortissimo  imperatorij 
cautissimo  gubenuUori^  destinatis.  Erected  to  the  victories  and 
trophies  designed  for  a  most  strenuous  leader,  and  prudent  com- 
mander. 

Underneath,  at  the  bottom  of  the  arch  upon  one  side,  Quatuor  regm 
nor  urn  regi^  fwderati  Belgii  gubernatori^  Gulielmo  Tertioj  vivm 
tute  et  triumphis  fulgcnti.  For  William  the  Third,  king  of  four 
kingdoms,  governor  of  the  United  Provinces,  shining  with  virtues  and 
triumphs. 

On  the  other  side,  Grati  animi  6;  letitice  publkte  signum  hoc  ercxit 
llaga  Comilis,  The  Hague  has  erected  this  as  a  testimony  of  publick 
joy  and  gratitude. 

On  each  side  of  tlie  arch  are  two  wings,  composing  together  a  half 
circle,  and  in  en.rh  of  thoso  wings  are  seven  pictures,  representing 
the  battles  and  victories  of  the  precedent  princes  of  Orange  by  sea 
and  land,  each  picture  having  its  motto:  Upon  the  first  of  the  right 
wing,   Paiientia  Itesa  furor  Jit»      Patience   exasperated   turns  to 

fury. 

Upon  the  second,  Res  poscit  opem  Sf  conspirat  amich.  The  matter 
requires  aid,  and  friendly  confederacy. 

Upon  the  third,  Per  tela^  pcrundas.    Through  darts  and  waves. 

Upon  the  fourth,  Audcnles  Deus  ipsejuvai,  God  himself  assists 
the  courageous. 

Upon  the  fifth,  Tantas  dcdit  unto  vires.  Such  is  the  force  of 
union. 

Upon  the  sixth,  Aquilas  «^  maenia  cepit.  Nor  walls  nor  armies  can 
resist  him. 

Upon  the  seventh,  Celsas  superoB  viriuto  carinas*  Your  teIoof 
masters  the  tallest  navies. 
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Upon  the  first  of  the  left  wing,  Repetenda  quiescunt  arma  vir&m. 
Annies  laid  aside  are  again  to  be  taken  in  hand. 

Upon  the  second,  Non  uno  virtus  conienta  iriumpho.  Valoar  not 
satisfied  with  a  single  triumph. 

Upon  the  third,  Crescunt  numero  crescente  trophcea.  Number  in- 
creasing, the  trophies  increase. 

Upon  the  fourth,  Cccsorum  replebant  funera  campos.  The  fane, 
rals  of  the  dead  filled  up  the  fields. 

Upon  the  fifth,  Ultra  Garamantas  Sf  Indos,  Farther  than  the 
Garamantes  and  the  Indies. 

Upon  the  sixth,  Fortts  promissa  juvenius.  The  promises  of  a 
courageous  youth. 

Upon  the  seventh,  Deos  in  prcelia  confert.  He  consults  the  Gods 
before  he  goes  to  battle. 

In  the  middle  of  every  one  of  those  wings  are  two  pyramids,  one 
at  each  side  upon  their  pedestals,  which  support  a  picture  with  this  in« 
scription :  Upon  that  of  the  right  hand,  Hanc  accipe  magna  coronam. 
Great  hero,  accept  this  crown.  Upon  that  of  the  left  hand,  Thure  tuo 
redolent  arce.    Your  incense  perfumes  the  altar. 

The  same  pyramids  have  each  in  the  front  three  transparent  pic^ 
tnres,  comprehending  either  a  hieroglyphical  figure,  or  some  trophj 
or  cypher,  being  adorned  on  the  sides  with  green,  upon  one  of  those 
pyramids.  The  king  and  the  queen  upon  the  other  are  set  to  ike 
bigness  of  the  life. 

Upon  that  of  the  king  is  this  inscription,  Qais  gratior  appuliioris? 
Whoe'er  arrived  more  welcome  to  our  shore  ? 

Upon  that  of  the  queen,  Reprimit  Sf  rejlgif.  She  represses  and  re- 
establishes. 

Upon  the  border  of  the  wirgs  are,  in  their  order,  the  first  four 
princes  of  Orange,  between  two  trophies. 

Under  the  effigies  of  William  the  First,  Patriw  Liberatori.  To 
his  country's  liberator. 

Under  that  of  Prince  Maurice,  Gloria!  wndici.  To  glory's  Tin- 
dicator. 

Under  that  of  Prince  Frederick  Henry,  Libertatis  assertari.  To 
our  liberty's  defender. 

Under  that  of  Prince  William  the  Second,  Publicoe  felicitatis  siOm 
tori.    To  the  conservator  of  our  public  felicity. 

Above  the  opening  of  the  arch  before  is  the  escutcheon  of  the 
Hague,  with  these  words  underneath,  Hie  incunabula  dix>&m.  Behold 
the  cradles  of  the  gods. 

Before  the  town  house  of  the  Hague  are  seven  pictures  transparent 
for  a  light.  In  the  highest  range  are  placed  in  the  middle  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  king  and  queen  ;  and  on  each  side  two  hieroglyphi- 
cal figures,  one  representing  a  lion  with  this  motto,  Placidum  vencm 
rantur^  Sf  horrent  infestum  They  venerate  the  moderate,  and  abhor 
the  tyrant. 

On  the  other  an  unicorn  thrusting  with  his  horn  some  serpents, 
with  tliis  inscription,  Nil  passa  veneni.  Enduring  nothing  tenc, 
nous. 
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At  the  order  undemeath  it  contains  three  symbols  more:  The  first 
representing  a  crane  sitting  upon  her  nest,  and  clapping  her  wings  at 
the  rising  sun  with  these  words,  Recreatur  ab  ortu.  Revived  by  the 
rising  sun. 

The  second  represents  Atlas  upholding  the  world  upon  his  shoul. 
ders,  and  stooping  under  the  weight,  and  resting  upon  a  mountain, 
with  this  inscription,  In  te  domus  indinata  recumbiL  Upon  thee  the 
falling  mansion  leans. 

The  third  represents  a  crane  resting  in  her  nest,  and  clapping  her 
wings  at  the  rising  sun,  with  this  motto,  Vidit  Sf  exultavit.  She  saw 
and  rejoiced. 

By  the  town.house  in  the  publick  place  of  execution,  is  a  tree  like 
a  maypole,  surrounded  with  arms  in  four  rows  one  above  another  for 
torch.light. 

The  arch  of  the  bridge,  commonly  called  the  Loosduyn,  has  been 
coloured  with  a  representation  of  a  roan  and  a  woman  at  an  altar, 
upon  which  is  the  king's  effigies  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  upon  which 
staff  his  majesty's  name  is  written,  with  a  crown,  and  these  words  an. 
derncath,  lo  triumphator.    All  hail  triumpher. 

Upon  the  two  pillars  of  the  said  arch  of  the  bridge,  are  these  foU 
lowing  inscriptions,  Ob  cives  servatoSj  et  hostes  fugatos.  For  citi- 
zens  preserved,  and  enemies  put  to  flight. 

The  other  side  of  the  arch,  Ob  liberata  regnOj  et  restUutas  pro* 
vincias.     For  the  kingdoms  rescued,  and  provinces  restored. 

Behind  are  two  ovals  besides,  in  one  of  which  is  represented  a 
awrel,  and  undemeath  the  word  Fic/orwf,  To  victory. 

On  the  other  an  orange.tree  with  the  word  Clementue^  To  cle^ 
mency. 

I  add  here  for  the  conclusion,  th^t  in  the  middle  of  the  pond  of  the 
palace  was  erected  a  great  scaffold,  upon  which  was  set  down  the  <iy« 
pher  of  his  majesty's  name,  with  a  royal  crown  above,  which  waa 
shewn  by  torch.light,  without  mentioning  many  other  curious  and 
artful  lights,  in  several  other  places ;  besides  the  firing  of  thirty  great 
guns  that  were  planted  by  the  said  pond,  and  frequently  discharged  a$ 
occasion  and  the  design  required. 
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and  in  whom,  I  know  nothing  but  good :  And  since  our  blessed  Stu 
Tiour  called  those  men  dogs,  that  eat  up  the  children's  bread  :  And 
since  you,  gentlemen  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lap-dogs,  have  givea 
a  pretty  good  stroke  already  to  our  daily  bread ;  and  are  pre. 
paring,  not  only  to  devour  the  remainder,  but  also  to  rob  us  of  the 
l)read  6f  life ;  and  to  bring  in  the  abomination  of  desolation  upon  us, 
even  that  abomination,  which  maketh  desolatb  now  at  this  very  daj 
in  Flanders,  Savoy,  and  all  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  &c.  and 
would  willingly  do  the  like  here  amongst  us,  with  all  his  heart;  and 
so,  I  perceive,  with  all  yours  too :  And  since  you  have  only  the 
name,  the  salary,  the  sash,  the  cravat-string,  the  feather,  the  red, 
and  the  blue  of  commanders  ;  without  the  true  heart,  the  spirit,  the 
experience,  the  honesty,  and  the  bravery  of  true  English  tarpanliDs; 
And  since  you  have  acquitted  old  Grisle  for  his  ill  service,  and  have 
snarled  and  snapped  at  my  dearly  beloved  Wonder,  and  his  wonder- 
fully courageous  brethren's  heels,  for  their  good  service :  Therefore 
I  vfill  take  upon  me  the  boldness,  whether  you  give  me  leave  or  no^ 
to  tell  you,  in  plain  English,  without  any  mixture  of  French  in  it. 
That  you  are  a  pack  of  curs  and  mongrels ;  and  ought  to  be  tamed 
off,  and  cashiered,  every  one  of  you ;  forthere  is  none  amongst  jom 
til,  though  you  very  well  deserve  it,  that  is  worth  hanging* 
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JtxiS  Majesty  William  the  Third  of  Great  Britain,  luiTing 
his  Toy  age  into  Holland,  and  being  arrived  at  the  Hague,  the  most 
l^le  and  most  high  the  Estates  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  at 
well  as  the  honourable  magistrates  of  the  Hague,  gave  orders  to  pie. 
pare  for  a  reception  correspondent  to  the  majesty  of  so  glorious  and 
so  excellent  a  monarch.  To  which  purpose  their  high  and  migb^ 
lordships,  «mong  other  thingS|  haT«  erected  one  triamphalardiyJluidl 
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